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PART  L 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Akt.  I. — Select  Comcs  and  CommufdcationSf  forming  part  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chiburgical  Socibty 
OF  Edinburgh.     Cominunicated  by  the  Council. 

IThe  Council  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society^  in  proceed^ 
ing  to  arrange  a  second  Fasciculus  of  Cases  and  Communica^ 
tions  for  insertion  in  this  Journal^  agreeably  to  the  plan  an* 
nounced  in  last  Number ^  have  found  it  expedient  to  select  for 
that  purpose  a  number  of  miscellaneous  papers  in  various  de» 
partments  of  medical  science^  several  of  which  they  regret  not 
to  have  had  an  earlier  opportunity  of  laying  before  the  public. 
To  these  are  prefixed  a  few  cases  which  ought  to  have  been  tn- 
traduced  into  the  first  Fasciculus.  They  pttrpose  to  insert  in 
the  April  Number  of  this  Journal  a  series  of  communications 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Thoracic  Viscera ;  and^  in  the  Number 
for  October  following^  a  series  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Abdominal 
Viscera.  Communications  which  are  intended  to  form  part  of 
the  April  Fasciculus  wUl  require  to  be  forwarded  previous  to 
the  beginning  of  February  ;  those  for  tlie  October  Fasciculus, 
previous  to  the  1st  May."] 

VOL.  XLIII.    NO.  122.  A 


2  Select  Communications  from  the 

Section  Second. 

§.  I. — Cases. 

1.  Two  Cases  of  Hemicrania.     By  William  Brown,  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

In  the  spring  of  1818,  I  attended  a  man,  aged  about  50,  a 
bard-working  carpenter,  of  rather  intemperate  habits.  He  had 
been  subject  to  headach  for  a  considerable  time,  but  it  then  as- 
sumed the  form  of  perfect  hemicrania.  The  pain  occupied 
exactly  one-half  of  the  head,  of  the  nose,  and,  be  said,  even  of 
the  tongue.  The  side  affected  (which  was  the  right  one)  waa 
slightly  swelled,  and  red.  For  several  days  he  suffered  much 
from  vomiting,  and  was  occasionally  delirious.  Af^  these 
iftymptoms  had  continued  fbr  some  days,  suddenly  a  great  dis- 
charge  of  blood  and  purulent  matter  took  place  from  the  right 
ear  and  nostril ;  he  was  immediately  relieved  of  his  uneasy  feel- 
ings, and  was  soon  restored  to  health.  This  man  was  alive  for 
some  years  after ;  but  I  lost  sight  of  him,  and  am  ignorant  of  his 
subsequent  history. 

Mr  A.  E.  aged  24,  not  a  robust  young  man,  and  rather  dys- 
peptic, applied  to  me  in  January  1884,  on  account  of  a  severe 
Ein  in  the  situation  of  the  right  eyebrow,  or  a  little  under  it. 
e  had  suffered  from  the  affection  for  a  day  or  two,  and  it 
slightly  injured  his  vision.  There  was  some  swelling  and  red- 
ness of  the  integuments,  and  it  had  the  appearance  as  if  a  stye  or 
small  phlegmon  was  advancing.  I  recommended  the  application 
of  a  cold  poultice ;  and  was  disappointed  to  see  him  in  two  days 
after,  no  better.  There  was  still  pain  in  the  same  spot,  the  same 
appearance  of  redness  and  swelling,  and  a  tendency  to  tears  in 
that  eye.  In  a  few  days  I  again  saw  him  ;  but  there  was  no 
abatement  in  the  symptoms,  and  as  there  seemed  no  tendency 
to  suppuration,  I  felt  alarmed  lest  mischief  should  be  taking 
place  at  the  periosteum.  Leeches  were  applied  without  benefit, 
and  they  were  ordered  to  be  repeated.  There  was  still  no  im- 
provement ;  but  as  he  incidentally  mentioned  that  the  headach 
was  worse  in  the  morning,  and  as  his  tongue  indicated  some  dis- 
order in  the  digestive  organs,  I  hoped  it  might  be  periodical 
headach,  and  changed  the  plan  of  treatment.  An  emetic  was 
ordered,  followed  by  a  purgative,  and  then  by  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  quinine  with  sulphuric  acid.  I  found,  upon  more  mi- 
nute attention  to  the  symptoms,  that  the  attack  came  on  pretty 
regularly  about  four  in  the  morning.  He  awoke  some  time  be- 
fore  this  hour  with  general  unwellness ;  in  a  short  time  the  pain 
began,  and  gradually  increased  till  it  was  at  its  height,  in  three 
hours;  it  then  gradually  declined,  and  iu  about  as  long  time  it 
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was  gone.  He  continued  uncomfortable  and  depressed  during 
the  forenoon,  but  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  felt  quite  welL 
This  treatment  btid  no  immediate  effect  upon  the  disease.  On 
one  day  the  attack  began  later,  but  continued  the  usual  number 
of  hours ;  another  day  it  was  less  severe,  but  more  protracted* 
The  first  thing  which  seemed  to  exert  an  influence  over  it  was 
a  grain  of  opium,  given  an  hour  before  the  usual  time  of  the 
accession  of  the  paroxysm.  This  not  only  moderated  the  pain, 
but  shortened  its  duration ;  and  on  the  second  occasion,  when  it 
was  used,  it  prevented  the  attack  entirely.  The  disease  lasted 
nearly  three  weeks. 

These  cases  have  but  little  in  common  with  each  other.  The 
one  consisted  in  acute  vascular  action  leading  to  the  formation 
of  abscess,  and  occurring  in  a  strong  muscular  man.  The  other 
was  a  chronic  affection,  with  but  iitde  vascular  excitement,  and 
occurring  in  a  person  of  a  weak  constitution.  The  one  circum- 
stance, however,  of  the  pain  in  both  being  on  one  side  of  the 
head,  leads  me  to  place  them  together  by  way  of  contrast. 

The  latter  belongs  to  a  class  of  cases  which  ai^  of  pretty  com- 
mon occurrence.  They  are  usually  observed  in  persons  who  are 
in  infirm  health,  who  are  liable  to  dyspepsia  in  one  or  other  of 
its  forms;  and  many  females  occasionally  suffer  in  this  way  for  a 
day  or  two  before  menstruation.  Megrim  is  sometimes  of  short 
duration,  remaining  only  for  a  few  hours  or  days,  but  in  other 
cases  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  r^ular  intermittent  disease,  pre- 
serving its  terms  of  accession  and  departure  with  much  regula- 
rity, and  maintaining  its  hold  for  several  weeks.  When  it  be- 
comes the  subject  of  medical  treatment,  it  is  most  successfully 
treated  by  remedies  acting  upon  the  digestive  organs,  such  as 
emetics,  cathartics,  and  tonics. 

These  circumstances  justify  us  in  referring  this  affection  to  a 
disorder  of  the  general  system,  or  of  the  digestive  organs.  But 
it  must  at  the  same  time  be  presumed,  that  there  is  a  local  dis- 
ease of  the  nerve  affected,  which  causes  the  general  disorder  to 
influence  it  rather  than  some  other  portion  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. We  are  in  great  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  local  nervous 
diseases.  No  great  attention  was  for  a  long  period  paid  to  them, 
and  perhaps  the  diseased  changes  are  not  discoverable  by  our 
present  modes  of  investigation.  But  they  have  recently  received 
a  {preater  share  of  notice,  and  the  number  of  observations  which 
have  been  made  by  accurate  practitioners,  gives  the  promise  of  a 
more  extended  acquaintance  with  them,  and  consequently  of  a 
more  successful  treatment. 

The  first  of  these  two  cases  is  interesting,  as  being  not  a  com- 
mon one,  but  one  of  those  accidental  abscesses,  the  discharge  of 
which  by  two  of  the  natural  outlets  could  not  have  been  anti- 
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cipated  firom  the  previous  symptoms.  Its  seat  was  probably  deep 
in  the  soft  parts  around  the  mastoid  process,  and  I  regret  that 
the  notice  of  the  case,  taken  by  me  at  the  time,  gives  so  imperfect 
an  account  of  symptoms  which  would  have  been  very  interesting 
now.  The  discharge  of  matter  by  the  ear  is  a  common  occur- 
rence in  abscesses  lying  near  that  organ ;  but  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  understand  how  it  could  get  to  the  nose ;  and  some  doubt  may 
be  perhaps  entertained  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement.  I  can 
only  say,  that  my  account  of  the  case,  taken  at  the  time,  men- 
tions this,  and  that  my  own  recollection  is  in  accordance  with  it 
There  are  cases  on  record  where  matter  was  evacuated  by  pas- 
sages equally  circuitous,  and  I  reported  to  the  Society,  at  a  for- 
mer meeting,  one  in  which  an  abscess  discharged  itself  from  the 
bladder,  rectum,  and  lungs. 

So  far  the  case  is  curious ;  but  an  inference  of  a  practical  kind 
may  be  deduced  from  it.  It  was  inflammation  surrounding  and 
enveloping  the  portio  dura  as  it  emerges  from  the  cranium, 
which  gave  rise  to  this  peculiar  distribution  of  the  pain.  In 
fact,  perfect  hemicrania  was  produced.  Is  it  wrong  to  presume 
that  in  various  cases  of  pain  occupying  one  side  of  the  head  or 
face,  inflammation  or  irritation  of  a  nerve  is  present  ? 

2.  Cases  of  Inflammation  of  the  Orbital  Linings.     By  J. 

Cbaig,  Esq.  Surgeon. 

a  female,  aged  88.     I  saw  her  on  the  23d  of  October 

1888,  and  found  her  complaining  of  most  agonizing  and  deep- 
seated  pain  in  the  left  eye,  or  rather  in  the  orbit,  extending  to 
the  head ; — so  intense,  that  during  the  night  she  was  quite  de- 
lirious ;  the  conjunctiva  was  a  good  deal  inflamed,  and  the  eye- 
ball protruded  forward,  with  a  feeling  of  much  tension ;  the  iris 
was  slightly  contractile,  and  vision  somewhat  impaired ;  the  eye- 
lids were  distended,  and  unnaturally  protuberant ;  and  the  pulse 
was  strong,  full,  and  beat  120.  She  was  bled  from  the  arm  to 
thirty-five  ounces,  and  six  leeches  were  applied  to  the  eyelids ; 
she  had  a  dose  of  calomel  and  rhubarb  at  bed-time,  and  jalap 
on  the  following  morning ;  and  saturnine  lotions  were  applied  to 
the  eye  after  the  bleeding. 

24tfa.  The  local  symptoms  were  more  aggravated ;  the  pal- 
pebrse  were  red  on  the  surface,  much  swollen,  and  oedematous  ; 
the  globe  of  the  eye  was  more  protuberant,  and  the  least  attempt 
to  move  it  caused  the  most  excruciating  pain ;  the  iris  was  quite 
immoveable,  and  vision  gone ;  the  constitutional  symptoms  were 
considerably  relieved.  The  leeches  had  bled  freely,  and  the  me- 
dicine operated  well.  She  had  a  blister  applied  behind  the  ear, 
and  ten  leeches  to  the  eyelids. 

S5th.  Very  much  the  same.    Had  the  aperient  medicine  re- 
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peated,  as  also  the  leeches,  and  to  continue,  the  saturnine  appli- 
cations. 

26th  and  S7th.  Symptoms  not  in  the  least  relieved,  and  the 
protrusion  of  the  eyeball  still  greater.  Took  twelve  ounces  of 
blood  from  the  temporal  artery ;  applied  the  leeches  again  to 
the  palpebne ;  a  la^  blister  to  the  forehead  and  temples ;  sca- 
rified the  conjunctiva  (which  was  much  inflamed)  very  fireely, 
and  repeated  the  aperient  medicine  at  bed-time  and  in  the  mom« 
ing,  and  also  ordered  an  antimonial  mixture  to  be  given  every 
two  or  three  hours. 

88th.  Last  night  the  suilering  was  so  extreme  that  she  was 
unable  to  lie  down,  having  sat  up  all  night  supported  by  pil- 
lows ;  early  in  the  morning,  of  her  own  accord,  applied  again 
nine  leeches,  which  bled  freely.  Had  the  aperient  medicine  re- 
peated at  bed-time  and  in  the  morning. 

SOth.  The  pulse  became  small  and  feeble ;  the  eyeball  dread- 
fuUy  protuberant,  but  pulsation  distinctly  felt  by  the  patient 
deep  in  the  orbit;  the  bowels  were  operated  upon  well,  and  the 
febnie  symptoms  almost  abated.  Ordered  a  large  warm  poultice 
over  the  eye. 

November  Ist  During  the  night  an  abscess  burst  through 
the  upper  eyelid,  near  to  the  inner  canthus,  external  to  the 
conjunctiva^  and  dischai^^  a  considerable  quantity  of  healthy 
purulent  matter.  Throu^  the  opening  a  probe  could  be  passed 
over  the  eyeball,  towards  the  external  canthus,  deep  into  the 
orbit.  The  pain  was  much  alleviated,  but  the  eye  still  very  pro- 
tuberant, and  the  eyelids  red  and  oedematous.  I  directed  a  poultice 
of  turnip  to  be  applied  over  the  eye. 

2d.  i^he  opening  still  discharges  a  good  deal  of  matter ;  the 
painfid  sjrmptoms  a  good  deal  relieved.  The  bowels  are  regular^ 
and  the  tongue  clean.  She  was  ordered  two  glasses  of  wine 
daily,  and  to  continue  the  poultices. 

3d.  During  the  night  another  opening  formed  through  the 
lower  eyelid  close  to  the  inner  canthus,  through  which  a  probe 
could  be  passed  below  the  eyeball  to  the  external  canthus  of  the 
orbit,  and  matter  was  discharged  freely  from  the  opening. 

From  this  date  she  had  no  bad  symptoms.  The  poultices  were 
continued  for  several  days,  then  simple  dressing,  and  a  zinc  lo- 
tion, and  she  recovered  remarkably  well,  with  vision  quite  perfect, 
but  the  eye  easily  fatigued. 

In  this  case  the  pain  was  more  severe  than  can  well  be  de- 
scribed ;  the  tumefaction  and  redness  of  the  eyelids,  and  pro- 
trusion of  the  eyeball,  presented  a  horrible  appearance ;  the 
stretching  of  the  retaining  muscles,  and  deep-seated  tender 
parts,  the  consequently  altered  position  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
insensibility  of  the  retina,  all  deserve  attention. 
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With  regard  to  the  treatment,  it  was  from  the  commeiiceinent 
strictly  antiphlogistic ;  and  though,  from  the  inflamed  state  of 
the  eyeball  itself  and  conjunctiva,  I  did  not  at  first  suspect  a 
deep-seated  abscess,  and,  for  the  sake  of  affording  temporary  re- 
lief, was  on  the  point  of  evacuating  the  aqueous  humour,  yet 
the  distinct  pulsation  felt,  though  not  preceded  by  any  rigor, 
induced  me  to  change  the  application^  and  apply  a  warm  poui* 
tice,  which  in  a  few  hours  gave  relief. 

Mrs  K.  was  seized  with  a  severe  pain,  extending  over  one 
side  of  the  head,  but  principally  situate  in  the  left  orbit  This 
she,  for  some  days,  attributed  to  decayed  teeth,  which  she  had 
extracted  without  relief.  When  I  first  saw  her,  she  laboured 
under  considerable  fever ;  the  pain,  particularly  over  the  fore- 
head, was  so  acute  as  during  the  night  to  be  accompanied  with 
delirium  ;  the  eye  itself  was  slightly  prominent,  hardly  inflam- 
ed, and  vision  was  quite  perfect ;  there  was  a  constant  discharge 
of  tears. 

She  was  purged  freely ;  had  her  hair  cut  out ;  leeches  re- 
peatedly applied  to  the  temples,  followed  by  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  head  I  and  saturnine  lotion  over  the  eyeball.  The 
fever  abated,  but  the  deep-seated  pain  in  the  orbit,  the  malar 
bone,  forehead  and  temples  continued.  At  one  time  I  had  a  sus- 
picion of  matted  forming  in  the  malar  witrum,  but  satisfied  my- 
self it  was  not  the  case.  The  eye  became  very  gradually  more 
prominent ;  the  eyelids  red  and  oedematous,  and  purulent  mat- 
ter was  discharged  through  the  nostril.  At  length  an  abscess 
pointed  towards  the  inner  canthus,  external  to  the  conjunctiva, 
was  opened  by  Mr  Liston,  who  saw  the  case  with  me,  and  a 
quantity  of  thick  cheesy  matter  was  discharged. 

The  discharge  continued  for  some  weeks  before  it  altogether 
subsided,  partly  from  the  opening,  and  partly  through  the  or- 
bit. Astringent  lotions  were  used,  and  the  case  terminated  fa- 
vourably. 

Ratho,  December  SO,  1833. 

3. — Case  of  Hydrocephalus.     By  J.  H.  Balfoub,  M.  D., 

X «  R.  C.  S. 

In  the  b^inning  of  May  1833,  I  was  called  to  see  James 
Gumming,  a  child  thirteen  months  old,  who  was  reported  to  have 
been  attacked  the  evening  before  with  convulsions,  which  had 
continued  to  recur  at  short  intervals.  When  I  saw  the  child 
he  was  in  a  severe  convulsion,  which  was  soon  checked  by  the 
use  of  the  warm  bath,  and  the  application  of  a  stream  of  cold 
water  to  the  head.  When  somewhat  recovered  from  the  fit  I 
examined  the  gums,  and  found  one  of  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw 
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tequiring  scarificatioD,  which  I  immediately  performed.  In  the 
course  cf  five  or  ten  minutes  the  child  was  seiied  with  a  second 
convulsion,  which  lasted  for  several  minutes,  but  was  uhimately 
checked  by  cold  applications  to  the  head.  Convulsions  contu 
nued  to  recur  in  this  manner  at  short  intervals  for  several  hours. 
I  learned  that  the  child  had  generally  enjoyed  good  health, 
but  had  been  complaining  for  upwards  of  a  week  of  feverish 
symptoms  of  a  remittent  nature,  accompanied  with  great  rest- 
lessness and  frequent  crying.  He  had  already  cut  eight  teeth, 
and  during  their  appearance  had  occasionally  suffered  some  de- 
gree of  irritation.  The  bowels  were  stated  to  be  confined,  the 
abdomen  was  distended,  the  tongue  furred,  the  pulse  very  rapid, 
and  skin  hot. 

The  head  was  ordered  to  be  shaved,  six  leeches  to  be  imme- 
diately applied,  and  the  bleedingap  be  encouraged  by  warm  fi»- 
mentations.  Afterwards,  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water  and  vin^ar 
to  be  kept  constantly  applied.  A  ftiU  dose  of  calomel  and  anti^ 
monial  powder  was  also  administered,  followed  in  six  or  eight 
hours  by  castor-oil. 

Next  day  the  leeches  were  reported  to  have  bled  very  freely. 
The  convulsions  became  less  frequent,  but  still  recurred  occa- 
sionally ;  the  febrile  symptoms  were  much  mitigated ;  the  skin 
eooler;  the  pulse  130;  the  bowels  freely  openec},  discharging 
dark-coloured  and  offensive  stools,  while  there  was  considerable 
stupor.  Leeches  were  again  applied,  and  the  cold  applications 
continued,  while  small  doses  of  calomel  were  given  regularly  for 
the  next  two  or  three  days.  Under  this  treatment  the  convulsions 
ceased,  but  the  febrile  symptoms  were  little  changed. 

The  stupor  still  continuing,  and  being  combined  with  frequent 
startings  and  twitchings  of  the  limbs,  strabismus  and  screaming, 
on  the  1 4th  of  May  a  blister  was  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
which  rose  well.  Scarcely  any  amelioration,  however,  of  the 
symptoms  foUowed.  The  pulse  now  varied  from  160  to  180, 
and  the  startings  were  very  frequent. 

On  the  17th  the  report  was ;  The  child  lies  in  a  drowsy  state, 
occasionally  starting,  and  uttering  loud  screams ;  much  strabis- 
mus ;  pupils  dilated,  and  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  light;  skin 
cooler ;  pulse  varying  from  90  to  1 00,  somewhat  irregular ;  urine 
deficient.  A  blister  was  applied  over  the  whole  head,  and  doses 
of  Hydrargyrua  cum  creta  given  repeatedly.  Purgative  enemata 
also  were  administered,  and  whey  was  given  for  drink. 

20th.  The  torpid  state  continues,  and  the  child  appears  to  be 
in  a  confirmed  state  of  hydrocephalus. 

Believing  that  eflfusion  had  taken  place  in  the  brain,  I  had 
now  very  faint  hopes  of  the  child's  recovery ;  and  in  this  opinion 
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I  was  confinned  bjr  Dr  Graham,  who  accidentally  saw  the  child 
at  this  time.  The  irritation  of  the  Ulster  producmg  little  eflfect, 
I  now  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  friction  with  croton  oiL  For 
this  purpose,  I  took  equal  parts  of  croton  oil  and  AqtM  AmmonuB^ 
and  ruU^  a  small  portion  of  the  mixture,  three  times  a-day,  on 
the  nape  of  the  neck  and  back  part  of  the  head.  I  at  the  same 
time  continued  the  use  of  the  mercurial  remedies,  which  did  not, 
however,  produce  any  particular  constitutional  effect. 

By  using  nearly  one  drachm  of  the  croton  oil  liniment  in  suc- 
cessive portions,  a  copious  pustular  eruption  was  produced,  which 
excited  very  great  irritation.  Soon  after  this  th^e  was  a  de- 
cided amelioration  in  the  symptoms.  The  state  of  torpor  be- 
came less  profound,  and  sensibility  gradually  returned.  The 
pulse  resumed  its  natural  frequency  and  lost  its  irregularity, 
while  the  pupils  could  be  ms^  to  contract  by  the  stimulus  of 
light  The  strabismus  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
ultimately  disappeared.  In  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days  the 
child  was  considered  nearly  out  of  danger.  During  convalescence 
some  bronchitic  symptoms  appeared,  which  were  subdued  by 
embrocations,  and  the  use  of  the  syrup  of  squills.  The  eruption 
produced  by  the  croton  oil  was  long  very  sore,  requiring  the  ap- 
plication of  poultices  and  healing  ointment. 

I  saw  the  child  a  week  or  two  ago  in  good  health.  It  has  now 
got  most  of  its  first  set  of  teeth,  and  seems  to  be  remarkably  stout 
and  healthy. 

This  case  appears  to  be  very  similar  to  that  mentioned  by  Dr 
Traill  in  the  second  number  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  and  considered  by  him 
as  being  one  of  hydrocephalus.  It  is  an  instance  in  which  there 
were  present  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  or  that 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  brain  which  often  ends  in  effusito 
of  scrum,  but  which  may  prove  fatal  without  any  efiusion  what- 
ever taking  place.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  interesting,  as  show- 
ing, that,  even  when  all  the  symptoms  of  this  formidable  disease 
are  present,  we  ought  not  to  relax  our  endeavours,  from  an  idea 
that  the  case  is  beyond  the  power  of  medical  aid.  On  this  ac- 
count I  have  been  induced  to  lay  the  present  imperfect  notice 
before  the  Society. 

The  croton  oil  in  this  case  was  employed  nlerely  as  a  powers 
ful  means  of  counter-irritation,  and  as  such  it  is  superior  to 
tartar-emetic  ointment,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  acts, 
and  the  violent  irritation  which  it  excites.  I  have  now  used 
it  frequently,  and  with  very  good  effect,  in  affections  of  the  head 
and  chest,  as  well  as  in  rheumatism.  Ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
drops,  either  alone,  or  combined  with  hartshorn,  &c  rubbed  for 
ten  minutes  on  the  surface,  and  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  gene- 
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rally  produces  in  six  or  seyen  hours  heat,  itching,  and  redness, 
succeeded  in  twelve  or  eighteen  hours  afterwards  by  a  vesicular 
eruption,  which  soon  assumes  a  pustular  character. 
15,  Dundas  Street. 

§•  II.— PHTSIOLOaiCAL, 

4.   Some  Observations  on  the  Structure  of  the  Mesenteric 
Glands  in  the  Balaenoptera  rostrata.   By  Dr  John  Reio. 

Da  Kkox  having  lately  purchased  a  young  whale,  he  very 
kindly  allowed  me  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mesentery,  cut 
close  to  the  spine,  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  the  experiments 
of  Mr  Abemethy  upon  the  organs  in  the  whale  that-correspond 
to  the  mesenteric  glands,  as  related  in  the  Philosophical  Tran- 
sactions of  liondon  for  1796.  This  animal  was  a  female,  about 
ten  feet  in  length,  belonged  to  the  Balcsnoptera  rostrata  of  na- 
turalists, and  had  been  dead  about  a  fortnight  (February.) 

An  injection,  composed  of  brown  spirit  varnish,  white  spirit  var- 
nish, and  turpentine  varnish,  mixed  in  the  usual  poportions,  and 
coloured  with  vermilion,  was  first  thrown  into  the  arteries,  and 
the  same  materials  coloured  yellow  into  the  veins.     Both  injec- 
tions succeeded  well,  and  very  minute  vessels  were  seen  ramify- 
ing in  all  directions  upon  the  surface  of  the  intestines  and  me- 
senteric glands.     The  mesenteric  glands  appeared  a  little  in- 
creased in  size  after  the  injection  had  been  thrown  in ;  but  on 
handling  them,  the  materials  injected  could  not  be  felt  to  be 
collected  into  masses  in  their  interior,  as  described  by  Mr  Aber- 
nethy,  except  in  one  case,  and  this  was  evidently  dependent 
upon  extravasation.     The  lacteals  were  next  attempted  to  be 
injected.   These  were  more  easily  found  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, as  the  mesentery  was  completely  void  of  fat,  and  all  the 
small  arteries  and  veins  were  filled  with  injection.     Several  of 
these  vessels  were  injected ;  but  in  all,  from  the  softness  of  the 
glands,  or  some  other  cause,  the  mercury  seemed  to  burst  into 
the  substance  of  the  gland,  converting  it  into  a  sac,  and  none 
of  it  appeared  in  the  vasa  efferentia.     On  opening  one  of  these 
glands,  I  was  at  first  almost  convinced  that  the  mercury  had 
passed  into  a  cavity  in  the  interior  of  the  gland ;  and  I  had  al- 
most persuaded  myself  of  the  existence  of  an  indistinct  lining 
membrane  upon  its  walls ;  but  upon  more  minute  examination 
of  the  others,  and  particularly  as  none  of  the  mercury  could  be 
detected  in  the  vasa  efferentia^  and  as  no  such  cavity  could  be 
detected  in  these  not  injected,  I  became  satisfied  that  it  had 
ruptured  the  vessels,  and  passed  into  the  substance  of  the  gland. 
X>n  cutting  into  the  substance  of  the  glands  in  which  the  arte- 
ries Mid  veins  were  only  injected,  these  vessels  were  seen  rami- 
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fying  through  their  texture,  dividing  and  subdividing  very  mi- 
nutely, and  nowhere  presented  the  appearance  of  opening  of 
cavities  or  cells.  It  also  appeared  to  Dr  Alison,  who  examined 
some  of  these  glands  under  the  microscope,  that  the  whole  of 
the  injection  was  contained  in  the  vessels.  The  glands  them- 
selves were  of  a  uniform  texture ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
being  of  a  darker  colour,  and  their  greater  size,  resembled  very 
closely  in  their  appearance  the  mesenteric  glands  in  the  human 
body. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr  Abemethy^'s  experiments, 
wiU  at  once  perceive  that  the  results  of  the  injections  just  de- 
scribed differ  very  materially  from  those  obtained  by  that  gen- 
tleman.    Upon  what  this  difference  depends  I  cannot  pretend 
to  judge.     Mr  Abemethy  does  not  mention  the  genus,  species, 
or  size  of  the  whale  from  which  he  procured  the  mesentery  ;  but 
it  is  evident,  from  some  parts  of  his  paper,  that  the  mesenteric 
glands  must  have  been  much  larger  than  those  in  the  present 
case.     The  largest  of  these  bodies  in  this  case  did  not  exceed  a 
pigeon^s  egg ;  and  when  they  appeared  larger,  this  was  found 
to  depend  upon  two  or  more  of  these  lying  in  close  contact.    It 
is  not  likely  that  these  bodies  can  differ  so  very  much  in  their 
structure  in  the  different  Cetacea  as  to  account  for  results  so 
dissimilar ;  and  the  disparity  in  size  could  only  produce  a  diffe- 
rence in  degree,  not  in  character.    Mr  Abemethy  used  a  waxen 
injection,  which  is  considerably  coarser  than  that  which  we  em- 
ployed.    It  appeared  to  Mr  Abemethy,  that  some  of  the  ar- 
teries and  veins  opened  upon  the  inner  surface  of  large  cavities 
in  the  interior  of  the  glands,  into  which  they  poured  their  con- 
tents ;  while  in  the  present  case,  though  the  injection  had  run 
more  minutely  than  what  we  could  expect  a  waxen  injection  to 
do,  none  of  it  seemed  to  pass  out  of  the  vessels.     It  also  ap- 
peared to  Mr  Abernethy,  that  a  number  of  lacteals  opened  into 
the  interior  of  these  cavities,  and  probably  mixed  their  contents 
with  those  of  the  arteries  and  veins.     Whether  there  were  any 
communications  between  the  lacteals  and  veins,  or  whether  the 
lacteals  poured  any  of  their  contents  into  cavities  or  cells,  these 
injections  do  not  entitle  us  to  form  anything  like  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion; for  the  extravasation  of  the  mercury  into  the  substance 
of  the  gland  prevented  all  accurate  observation,  and  besides, 
the  whole  of  the  minute  veins  being  filled  with  injections,  it 
would  be  prevented  from  appearing  in  them,  admitting  that 
such  communications  did  exist.     We  saw  enough,  however,  to 
render  it  very  improbable  that  the  lacteals  in  this  case  opened 
into  such  large  cavities  as  those  described  by  Mr  Abernethy. 
Dr  Knox  himself  injected  some  eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  lac- 
teals two  days  previous  to  my  attempts,  immediately  after  the 
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abdomen  had  been  opened,  before  the  mesentery  had  been  de- 
tached, before  the  arteries  and  vems  had  been  injected,  and 
while  the  parta  were  still  very  fresh.  The  mercury  passed  freely 
through  these  yesseb  as  the  glands ;  but  none  of  it  appeared 
either  in  the  veins  or  vasa  efferentia. 

5.  Injections  of  the  Vessels  of  the  Foetus^  to  show  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  its  Circulation,   By  Dr  John  Reid. 

Thrsb  foetuses  were  injected  in  the  following  manner :  A  red 
coloured  injection  was  thrown  up  the  vena  caioa  inferior,  and  a 
yellow-coloured  injection  down  the  vena  cava  superior  at  the 
same  time,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  equal  quantity,  and  with 
equal  force,  to  endeavour  to  imitate  the  currents  which  flow  along 
these  veins  during  the  life  of  the  foetus.  As  it  is  impossible  that 
one  person  can  manage  both,  it  was  necessary  to  intrust  the  two 
syringes  to  different  persons;  and  this  must  render  the  suc- 
cess of  the  injection  more  precarious.  It  was  principally  wished 
by  these  injections^  to  try  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  Eusta- 
chian valve  prevented  the  intermixture  of  the  two  currents  en- 
tering the  right  auricle  by  the  two  cavce ;  and,  provided  that 
the  Eustachian  valve  really  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  two 
currents  to  a  certain  extent  separate,  directing  the  greater  part 
of  the  ascending  current  directly  into  the  left  auricle  through 
ihe  foramen  ovale^  whether  these  two  currents  still  continued 
separate  in  their  subsequent  course, — that  passing  along  the  aorta 
going  entirely  to  the  large  vessels  of  the  head  and  superior  ex- 
tremities, and  that  through  the  ductus  arteriosus  filling  the  de- 
scending aorta. 

The  first  trial  was  made  on  a  foetus  of  four  months.  By  some 
mistake  the  injection  was  not  thrown  down^the  cava  superior^ 
and  that  thrown  along  the  cava  inferior  was  in  small  quantity. 
On  examining  the  heart,  we  found  that  the  red  injection  had 
passed  along  the  cava  inferior;  that  some  of  it  had  passed  into 
the  right  auricle,  but  the  greater  part  had  been  directed  through 
the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle  by  the  Eustachian  valve^ 
so  as  to  fill  the  whole  of  the  led  side  of  the  heart,  while  not  a 
single  drop  of  injection  had  passed  into  the  right  ventricle. 

This  experiment,  then,  was  not  entirely  useless,  for  it  show- 
ed, in  this  case  at  least,  tliat  a  fluid  ascending  through  the  in- 
ferior cava  passed  more  readily  into  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
than  into  the  right.  That  part  of  the  injection  should  have 
passed  into  the  right  auricle,  was  to  have  been  expected,  for 
though  the  Eustachian  valve  when  perfect  nearly  insulates  the 
cava  inferior  from  the  cavity  of  the  right  auricle,  yet  it  cannot 
entirely  exclude  the  passage  of  some  of  the  fluid  into  the  right 
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auricle,  when  that  cavity  is  not  occupied  by  the  column  of  blood 
which  descends  through  the  superior  cava. 

The  second  trial  was  upon  a  foetus  at  the  full  period.  Upon 
examination  we  found,  that,  though  the  two  currents  chiefly 
passed  in  the  course  which  we  shall  fully  describe  in  the  third 
experiment,  yet  some  intermixture  had  taken  place.  This  was 
not  to  any  great  extent  This  intermixture  might  depend  upon 
two  causes.  Firstj  the  Eustachian  yalve  is  supposed  to  be  less 
perfect  at  the  fiill  time  than  at  an  earlier  period ;  and,  secofidly, 
the  injection  was  not  so  well  managed  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
from  the  difSculties  experienced  in  two  persons  commencing  and 
stopping  exactly  at  the  same  time,  and  using  nearly  equal  forces. 

The  third  trial  wasupon  afcetusofaboutseyen  months,  to  judge 
from  its  size  and  the  position  of  the  testicles.  Care  was  taken 
by  a  previous  course  of  training,  to  throw  in  the  two  currents 
as  equally  as  possible.  On  tracing  the  red  injection  upwards, 
we  found  that  it  had  passed  through  the  foramen  ovale  and  fill- 
ed the  left  side  of  the  heart  without  any  intermixture  with  the 
yellow,  except  very  slightly  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  right 
auricle.  Not  a  drop  of  the  yellow  appeared  to  have  accompanied 
the  red  into  the  leh  side  of  the  heart.  From  the  left  side  of 
the  heart  it  ascended  the  aorta,  and  filled  all  the  large  vessels 
going  to  the  head  and  upper  extremities/  The  injection  in  all 
these  vessels  had  not  the  slightest  tinge  of  yellow. 

On  tracing  the  yellow  downwards,  we  found  it  filling  the  right 
auricle,  free  from  intermixture,  except  slightly  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  auricle,  as  already  mentioned.  From  the  right  auri- 
cle it  filled  the  right  ventricle,  passed  along  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery, and  filled  the  ductus  arteriosus^  and  branches  going  to  the 
lungs.  On  entering  the  aorta,  it  passed  down  that  vessel,  filling 
it  completely  without  any  intermixture  of  red  ;  and  thus,  all  the 
branches  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta  were  filled  with 
yellow.  The  whole  of  the  red  had  passed  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  body.  In  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  the  injection,  after 
filling  the  left  auricle,  passes  along  the  pulmonary  veins,  but, 
during  the  life  of  the  foetus  these  veins  must  be  filled  by  the 
blood  returning  from  the  pulmonary  arteries.  Had  the  injection 
been  sufficiently  minute,  it  would  have  passed  from  the  pulmon- 
ary arteries  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  and,  consequently,  we  would 
have  had  some  intermixture  of  yellow  in  the  left  auricle. 

Though  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  these  two  currents  keep 
themselves  so  distinctly  separate  in  the  living  foetus  as  they  ap- 
pear to  have  done  in  this  last  experiment,  yet,  from  the  result 
of  these  three  injections,  we  may  be  justified  in  concluding,  that 
the  blood  returning  from  the  placenta  principally  passes  to  the 
head  and  superior  extremities,  and  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
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body  is  principally  supplied  by  the  blood  returning  by  the  cava 
superior^  or,  in  other  words,  by  blood  which  has  already  mfde 
a  circulation  in  the  body. 

§.  III. — Pathological  Anatomy. 

6. — Some  Account  of  a  Case,  with  the  Appearances  on  Diesec^ 
tian^  demonetrative  of  the  manner  in  which  Hydatids  are 

'  jif^^  generated  in  the  Hutfian  Body,  By  John  Howshif, 
Teacher  of  Surgery,  Surgeon  to  the  St  George'*s  Infimuury, 
&c«  &c 

The  exact  structure  of  the  simple  globular  hydatid  (Ace^ 
phalocyst  of  Laennec)  is  not  sufficiently  made  out ;  neither  has 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  first  produced  been  hitherto^  I  believe, 
satisfactorily  explained.* 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  its  form,  and  the  manifest  charao^ 
ter  of  its  structure,  render  it  tolerably  evident  that  the  hydatid 
is  a  fine,  smooth,  transparent  bag,  of  a  rounded  even  figure,  fil- 
led with  a  serous  fluid ;  and  it  may  be  further  presumed  that 
the  coat  or  cyst  is  essentially  an  albuminous  matter.  It  has, 
however,  been  much  doubted  whether  so  simple  a  form  can  claim 
the  regard  due  even  to  the  lowest  link  in  the  chain  of  organised 
beings. 

In  a  paper  written  in  1787,  f  Dr  J.  Hunter  states,  that  he 
met  with  a  large  tumour,  situated  between  the  stomach  and  the 
spleen,  made  up  of  several  smaller  tumours,  containing  hydatids, 
which  were  completely  spherical,  adhering  nowhere  to  the  sides 
of  the  sac,  nor  to  one  another.  The  tumours  or  sacs  he  ob- 
served, had  two  coats ;  an  outer,  which  was  the  strongest  and 
thickest ;  and  an  inner,  which  was  soft,  tender,  and  pulpy.  On 
examining  these  hydatids,  the  inner  surface  of  some  was  found 
covered  with  small  hydatids,  not  so  large  as  heads  of  pins,  and 
looking  like  minute  pearls  or  studs  set  in  the  inner  coat. 

The  author  adds,  that,  in  another  case,  the  abdomen  was  ir- 
regularly swelled ;  and  on  examining  the  body,  there  were  found 
numerous  encysted  tumours  full  of  hydatids, .  and  that  the  in- 
creasing volume  of  the  tumour  had  even  made  its  way  upwards, 
through  the  diaphragm  into  the  chest,  yet  not  appeanng  to  have 
done  any  injury  to  the  parts,  except  by  mechanical  pressure. 

In  the  above  valuable  paper,  then,  the  author  adverts  to  the 
apparent  mode  in  which  hydatids  multiply,  but  without  ventur* 

*  When  tbia  ptpcr  was  written,  I  bad  Dot  teen  the  work  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  tbt 
diieaact  of  the  breut,  which  containt  many  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject. 

•f  Traniactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chimrgical 
Knowledge,  VoL  L 
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ing  to  speculate  on  the  manner  of  their  first  production  in  the 
body. 

The  late  Dr  Baillie  *  says,  that  on  the  inside  of  the  hydatid 
smaller  ones  are  formed,  which  are  commonly  not  larger  than 
heads  of  pins,  but  sometimes  they  are  even  larger  than  a  goose- 
berry. These  are  attached  to  the  larger  hydatid,  either  scat- 
tered at  irregular  distances,  or  in  small  clusters.  fThey  are 
also  found  floating  loose  in  the  liquor  of  the  largest  hydatids. 
It  is  then  observed,  that  the  origin  and  real  nature  of  these  hy- 
datids are  not  fully  ascertained,  dthough  it.  is  extremely  probable 
that  they  are  a  sort  of  imperfect  animalcules.  So  that  we  may 
venture  to  conclude,  that  even  the  acute  perception  of  so  accu- 
rate an  observer  as  Dr  Baillie  had  no  favourable  opportunity  for 
determining  the  origin  of  these  appearances. 

On  the  9th  of  November  1831,  my  friend,  Mr  Spilsbury,  of 
Walsall,  a  gentleman  zealously  devoted  to  the  science  of  his 
profession,  obligingly  sent  me  the  following  case,  with  its  ac- 
companying specimens. 

^'  A  healthy  youth,  aged  14  years,  had  worked  as  a  shoemaker 
till  November  1830.  He  said  that  in  1828,  having  drank  at  a 
brook,  he  supposed  he  had  swallowed  some  spawn  of  animal 
growth.  On  close  enquiry,  it  appeared  that  he  had  feverish 
symptoms,  and  was  frequently  sick,  presumably  from  an  inflam- 
matory cause ;  and  these  symptoms,  with  the  incident  thirst, 
had  induced  him  to  drink  n*eely  at  the  brook.  The  following 
summer  he  frequently  coughed  up  blood,  and  very  frequently 
bled  from  the  nose.  His  mother  spoke  of  him  as  a  hearty  boy 
previous  to  drinking  at  the  brook,  and  said  she  was  herseli  con- 
vinced that  he  had  living  animals  of  the  newt  kind  within  him. 

^*  During  life,  from  the  distinct  lobulated  feel  of  the  diflerent 
tumours  with  which  the  enlarged  abdomen  was  filled,  it  appear- 
ed probable  it  might  prove  to  be  fungoid  disease  of  some  of 
the  viscera,  especially  as  the  superficial  veins  of  the  abdomen 
were  enlarged  and  tortuous.  Neither  the  appetite  nor  the  se- 
cretions ever  failed,  with  the  exception  of  the  bile,  with  which 
the  skin  and  urine  were  highly  tinged,  the  stools  being  white. 
The  enormously  enlarged  abdomen  measured  six  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  the  legs  and  thighs  being  loaded  with  cedema,  while 
the  thorax  and  arms  were  amazingly  extenuated.  He  died  on 
the  7th  November  1831." 

On  laying  open  the  abdomen,  Mr  Spilsbury  found  the  whole 
of  the  viscera  one  confused  mass  of  tumours,  of  which  a  large 
portion  was,  by  dissection,  detached  from  the  right  side.  In 
opening  the  duodenum,  a  pulpy  sac,  like  coagulable  lymph,  was 
cut  into,  containing  probably  a  full  pint  of  small  hydatids,  the 

*  Morbid  Anstomy  of  the  Human  Body. 
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largest  about  the  sise  of  a  hasel-nut.  These  hydatids  were  of  va* 
rioas  tints,  from  a  deep-green  to  a  bright-yellow,  swimming  in  a 
thin  serous  fluid. 

The  whole  of  the  bowels  and  other  viscera  were  equally  in- 
Tolved  in  this  disease ;  the  continued  pressure  from  which  ap- 
peared to  have  very  much  reduced  the  siae  of  every  viscus  by 
exciting  interstitial  absorption.  The  liver,  in  particular,  was 
diminished  in  thickness  almost  to  the  peritoneal  coat,  not  more 
than  about  half  an  inch  of  its  parenchymatous  substance  remain- 
ing. 

The  thorax  was  not  inspected,  for  the  limited  time  .afford- 
ed did  not  permit  the  whole  of  this  extensive  disease  being  un- 
ravelled. In  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  the  adhesions  were  so 
muDCfmis  and  intimate  that  there  was  neither  b^inning  nor 
end ;  the  examination,  consequently,  was  only  so  far  sadsfae- 
tory  as  the  time  would  permit. 

On  carefiiUy  dissecting  the  parts  forwarded  to  me,  I  found 
that  the  mass  removed  from  the  right  side,  although  composed 
of  different  textures,  was  certainly  an  entirely  new  formation. 
It  appeared  that  acute  inflammation  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
led  to  a  free  effusion  of  fibrine  into  the  abdomen ;  that,  as  the 
fibrinous  matter  became  organized,  new  vessels  after  a  time  be- 
gan  to  secrete  serum  (at  certain  points)  into  the  substance  of 
the  fibrine;  thus  inducing  the  developement  of  serous  cysts. 
These  tumours  had  the  appearance  of  extremely  fine  thin  organ- 
ised adhesions ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  these  cysts,  some 
nearly  of  the  size  and  form  of  hen's  eggs,  most  of  them  of  a 
spheroidal  figure,  and  all  connected  tojpether  by  extensive  fi- 
Inrinous  adhesions,  constituted  the  large  mass  removed  from  the 
right  side  of  the  abdomen. 

The  partial  detachment  of  the  external  coat,  from  several  of 
the  tumours,  ascertained  that  each  organized,  coloured  and  vas^ 
cular  cyst,  contained  within  it  a  fine  colourless  albuminous  cyst ; 
devoid  of  red  vessels,  and  having  every  character  of  what  Dr 
Baillie  has  termed  the  true  hydatid. 

It  struck  me  as  extremely  curious,  that  each  fibrinous  and 
vascular  cyst  contained  one  albuminous  cyst  or  hydatid ;  and 
that  this  hydatid  exactly  fitted  the  space  it  occupied,  so  as  to  be 
at  every  point  closely  in  contact  with,  though  only  lightly  ad- 
herent  to,  the  surrounding  cavity. 

Wishing  to  demonstrate  the  exact  occupation  of  the  cavity 
by  its  hydatid,  I  carefully  dissected  off  one  vascular  cyst  from 
the  next ;  and,  raising  a  small  part  of  the  outer  coat  by  the  as- 
sistance of  a  flat  silver  probe,  progressively  separated  it  more 
extensively,  without  rupturing  the  hydatid,  until  I  had  removed 
nearly  the  lower  half  of  the  outer  or  vascular  cyst;  a  small  por- 
tion of  which  was  also  detached,  so  as  to  expose  the  opposite,  or 
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upper  end  of  the  hydatid.  I  then  attached  four  fine  silk  threads 
to  the  upper  margin  of  the  outer  cyst,  and  cautiously  transfer- 
ring it  to  the  moistened  surface  of  a  card-paper,  it  was  lifted  up, 
and  allowed  to  slide  very  gently  into  a  glass  vessel  filled  with 
spirit  of  wine.  But  just  at  the  moment  when  it  appeared  to  the 
best  advantage,— such  was  the  influence  of  the  spirit  in  producing 
contraction  in  the  coat  of  the  hydatid,  and  such  the  consequence 
of  the  lower  specific  gravity  of  the  rectified  spirit,  leaving  the 
weight  of  the  hydatid  only  partially  supported, — ^that  the  albu- 
minous cyst  presently  separating  from  its  surrounding  attadi- 
ment,  fell  heavily  to  the  bottom.* 

I  next  dissected  off  a  cluster  of  two  fibrinous  cysts  from  the 
mass,  and  proceeded  to  open  them,  intending  to  expose  only  a 
part  of  the  front  of  the  hydatid  in  each,  to  avoid  the  possibiUty 
of  its  dropping  out  or  leaving  its  place.  In  laying  aside  the 
covering  of  the  first,  I  found  that  the  fibrinous  and  vascular 
cyst  admitted  of  being  separated,  with  some  care,  into  two  or 
tnree  lamina.  Not  having  leisure  to  finish  the  examination  at 
that  time,  the  specimen  was  immersed  in  spirit  of  wine ;  and  on 
returning  the  next  morning  to  open  the  other  fibrinous  cyst, 
this  was  found  to  be  simply  a  cyst  containing  serum,  but  no  hy. 
datid.  On  cutting  away  a  part  of  the  front  of  the  cyst,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  immersion  in  spirit  had  induced  a  partial  coa- 
gulation of  its  fluid  contents ;  a  scanty  albuminous  doud  having 
fallen  to  the  bottom.  This,  then,  was  an  exception  to  the  re* 
mark  previously  made,  that  each  fibrinous  cyst  contained  one 
albuminous  cyst  or  hydatid,  f 

i^nother  apparent  axception  presented  itself  in  opening  an 
ovate  fibrinous  cyst,  within  whicn  I  found  its  enclosed  hydatid 
everywhere  in  contact,  and,  as  in  the  other  examples,  lightly 
adherent  to  the  surrounding  cyst ;  but,  on  closer  observation,  I 
perceived  a  line  crossing  the  tumour,  and  tracing  this  line 
enabled  me  to  ascertain  that  the  one  cyst,  in  this  instance,  con- 
tained two  hydatids  of  about  equal  growth,  prossed  against  each 
other,  the  containing  cyst  at  one  part  only  manifesting  the 
slight  remains  of  a  former  wall  of  partition.  The  adjacent  sur* 
faces  of  the  hydatids  had  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  adhero 
to  each  other. 

In  these  examinations,  I  observed  that  the  coats  of  the  hyda- 
tids, thicker  at  one,  were  thinner  and  more  transparent  at  other 
points  of  their  surface,  verifying  the  correctness  of  a  similar  re- 
mark previously  made  by  Dr  Baillie. 

On  opening  one  of  the  fibrinous  cysts  to  expose  the  hydatid, 
I  cut  away  to  a  small  extent  the  front  of  the  hydatid  also,  in  the 

*  See  the  drawing  from  this  specimen^  Fig.  1. 
t  See  Pig.  3. 
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hope  that  the  exact  relation  of  the  two  textures  might  thusj^ 
exhibited  to  advantage.  The  experiment  failed.  The  albumi- 
nous cyst,  unrestrained  by  a  confined  volume  of  fluid,  no  sooner 
felt  the  influence  of  the  spirit,  than  it  contracted  powerfully,  be- 
coming more  dense  and  opaque,  in  parts  curling  up,  it  became 
rimost  inverted,  and  was  soon  reduced  to  less  Uian  half  its  ori- 
ginal magnitude. — (See  Fig.  8.) 

The  fluid  filling  the  cavity  of  each  hydatid  contained  a  va* 
riable  proportion  of  albuminous  matter  in  solution,  as  shown  in 
its  coagulation  by  alcohol. 

On  cutting  open,  and  examining  the  internal  surface  of  the 
hydatids,  a  number  of  minute  points  were  generally  found  pro* 
jecting  into  the  cavity.  These  points  were  most  frequently  col- 
lected into  a  cluster,  or  little  cushion,  upon  one  part  where  the 
substance  of  the  hydatid  was  thicker  than  elsewhere ;  but  some- 
times they  were  unequally  dispersed,  and  more  thinly  scattered 
over  the  surface.  Generally,  these  points  were  sufiicicntly  ma- 
nifest to  the  naked  eye,  but  in  some  cases  were  only  seen  dis- 
tinctly by  the  assistance  of  a  glass.  They  most  frequently  ap« 
peared  like  minute  pearls  lying  on  the  surface,  but  occasiosially 
exhibited  a  less  regular  figure,  pointed  or  flattened. 

These  minute  spheres,  or  projecting  points,  were  in  every 
case  so  closely  attached  to  the  surface,  as  not  to  admit  of  remo* 
val ;  and  by  examining  them  with  care,  and  applying  the  point 
of  a  lancet  to  them,  under  the  microscope,  it  was  apparent  that 
they  were  generated  within  the  substance  of  the  coat  of  the  cyst, 
and  in  no  instance  was  the  growth  sufficiently  advanced  to  in- 
duce or  to  admit  the  separation  of  the  young  from  its  parent. 

These  appearances,  which  have  been  noticed  by  Mr  Hunter 
and  other  physiologists,  have  been  regarded  as  showing  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  young  hydatid,  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
multiply,  although  throwing  no  light  upon  the  manner  of  their 
first  production  in  the  body. 

We  may  now  advert  to  that  process  of  vitality,  that  series  of 
effects,  by  which  the  first  formation  of  the  hydatid  appears  to 
take  place. 

So  long  back  as  in  the  year  1809,  in  examining  the  body  of 
a  woman,*  my  attention  was  particularly  struck  on  finding  with- 
in the  chest  a  soft  preternatural  substance,  as  large  as  a  human 
kidney,  situated  between  the  ribs  and  lungs,  and  proving  to  be 
a  9oti  solid,  secreted  into  a  cavity  or  fine  cyst,  formed  in  some 
adventitious  adhesions,  the  result  of  preceding  inflammation. 

This  fact,  as  it  presented  itself,  demonstrated  not  only  the 
well  ascertained  truth,  that  fibrinous  matter  thus  circumstanced 

*  The  case  is  the  63d  in  my  PncUcal  Obtervations  in  Surgery  and  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy. 

VOL.  XLIII.  NO.  122.  B 
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becomes  organized ;  it  also  proved  that  the  capillary  arteries  dis- 
tributed into  the  newly  organized  part,  are  occasionally  gifted 
with  the  power  of  taking  won  themselves  the  various  offices  of 
secretion,  as  readily  and  effectively  as  the  vessels  in  parts  of  ori- 
ginal formation. 

In  a  case,  then,  like  that  before  us,  the  following  is  the  man- 
ner in  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  hydatids  are  first  generated. 
Peritoneal  inflammation  inducing  copious  efiusion,  the  resulting 
extensive  adhesions  become  progressively  organized ;  and  subse- 
quent to  this  stage  follows  the  characteristic  and  peculiar  action. 

The  newly  formed  capillaries  secreting  a  thin  fluid  (at  cer- 
tain points)  into  the  substance  of  the  fibrine,  give  rise  to  the 
slow  developement  of  serous  cysts ;  and  in  the  early  progress^ 
perhaps  in  the  commencement  of  this  action,  a  part  of  the  albu- 
minous matter  secreted  with  the  serum,  coagulating  as  it  is  ef- 
fused, forms  a  fine  pellicle,  lining  the  internal  surface  of  the 
cyst ;  to  which  cyst  it  is  for  a  time  destined  to  remain  lightly 
attached,  although  more  intimately  and  permanently  united  with 
the  surrounding  substance  of  its  own  thin  expansion. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  little  vesicle  so  pro- 
duced, which,  it  is  obvious,  must  of  necessity  be  an  exact  cast 
of  the  space  it  occupies,  has  the  power  of  absorbing  serum  from 
the  surrounding  surfiu^, — a  circumstance  which  at  once  pro- 
vides for  its  progressive  growth,  with  other  incident  conse- 
quences. 

Now,  of  these  incident  consequences,  that  which  is  the  most 
invariable  is  the  release,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  little  vesicle,  or 
hydatid,  from  its  place  of  confinement ;  the  fibrinous  organized 

rst  still  yielding  to  the  increased  pressure  of  its  contents,  and 

le  hydatid  thus  continuing  to  grow. 

In  the  mass  that  I  examined,  certain  parts  of  the  fibrinous 
cysts  were  so  thin,  and  so  nearly  transparent,  that,  had  the  pa- 
tient lived  a  little  longer,  they  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
ruptured,  when  the  contained  hydatids  would  have  been  de- 
livered or  released  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In 
this  case,  while  the  albuminous  cyst  or  hydatid  continued  to 
absorb  serous  fluid,  it  would  have  still  gone  on  to  increase  the 
remains  of  the  fibrinous  cyst  from  which  it  had  escaped,  even- 
tually losing  every  trace  of  its  former  figure  and  purpose,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being  recognized  on  dissection. 
In  truth,  the  continued  agency  of  such  pressure,  as  in  one  of 
Dr  Hunter^'s  cases,,  induced  interstitial  absorption  of  the  dia- 
phragm, may  be  supposed  adequate  to  excite  the  progressive  re- 
moval of  any  other  texture  exposed  to  its  influence ;  and  this 
brings  us  down  to  that  particular  stage  of  the  disease,  in  which 
death  being  the  most  frequent  result,  nothing  is  found  on  exa- 
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mination  of  the  body,  capable  of  explaining  distinctly  in  what 
manner  the  hydatids  ever  were  related  to  the  cavity  in  which 
they  eventually  are  found  loose. 

In  <»ie  such  case,  an  entire  hydatid  came  into  my  hands,  con- 
taining many  quarts  of  fluid.  The  late  Mr  Blair  had  examined 
the  body  of  a  dropsical  person  after  death,  and  found  in  the 
abdomen  two  enormous  hydatids,  the  largest  of  which  was  ac- 
cidentally ruptured,  but  the  smaller  he  was  enabled  to  preserve ; 
and  I  subsequently  put  it  up  in  Mr  Heaviside^s  museum. 

Having  in  my  own  collection  a  valuable  specimen,  presented 
by  my  friend,  Mr  Spilsbury,  in  which  the  right  lateral  ventricle 
of  the  brain  became  the  seat  of  a  considerable  dropsical  accumu- 
lation, containing  a  number  of  hvdatids,  I  refened  to  this  pre- 
paration, and  observed,  that,  witnin  the  cavity  of  the  enla4^ 
ventricle,  the  numerous  flocculent  and  filamentous  expansions, 
and  at  one  point  a  small  imperfect  cell,  sufficiently  demonstrate 
the  remains  of  the  fibrinous  effusion  and  its  consequences ;  giv- 
ing reason  to  believe,  that,  whether  the  hydatids  present  them- 
selves in  one  serous  cavity  or  another,  the  mode  of  their  first 
production  is  one  and  the  same  in  every  instance. 

The  form  and  appearance  of  the  nydatids  from  the  brain 
wera  exactly  similar  to  those  from  the  abdomen ;  yet,  further  to 
identify  the  resemblance,  I  opened  the  preparation,  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  the  internal  surface  of  several.  On  midiing  this  ex- 
amination, the  appearances  found  were  precisely  those  already 
described,  in  hydatids  from  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

Again,  we  know  that  large  collections  of  hydatids  are  some- 
times  found,  either  in  encysted  tumours*  or  in  cysts  formed  within 
the  substance  of  one  or  other  of  the  viscera ;  appearances  that 
explain  themselves,  when  we  recollect  that  the  cellular,  or  parens 
chymatous  textures,  are  subject  to  the  deposit  of  fibrine,  no  less 
than  those  of  serous  and  mucous  cavities ;  and  that  the  hvdatids 
being  in  such  instances  found  swimming  here  in  purulent,  or 
there  in  serous  fluid,  is  a  circumstance  merely  dependent  on  the 
tendency  to  acute  or  to  chronic  action,  which  may  have  pre- 
vailed in  each  particular  instance. 

The  cellular  membrane  beneath  the  skin,  the  celhilar  texture 
connecting  the  muscles  to  each  other,  and  even  the  finer  cellular 
tissue  uniting  the  individual  fibres  of  a  muscle  together,  have 
been  the  occasional  seat  of  encysted  tumours  of  this  description ; 
but  one  of  the  most  curious  examples,  perhaps,  on  record,  is  a 
case  that  was  under  the  care  of  Mr  Eeate,  where  a  collection  of 
hydatids  was  situated  in  the  diploCy  between  the  tables  of  the 
skull,  in  which  the  extreme  obstinacy  of  the  disease  was  only 
equalled  by  the  persevering  activity  with  which  the  treatment 
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was  followed  up,  by  which  the  complaint  was  at  length  oyer- 
come.  * 

The  hydatid  appears  to  possess  a  vitali^  nearly  similar  in  de- 
gree to  that  of  the  more  usual  forms  of  eflused  adhesive  matter. 
The  thin  coat  of  the  albuminous  hydatid  seems  just  as  capable 
of  preserving  itself,  and  of  resisting  decomposition,  (where  the 
supply  of  fluid  necessary  for  its  growth  is  not  withheld,)  as  the 
thicker  mass,  or  less  even  substance  of  the  fibrinous  effusion  may 
be.  Yet  these  two  conditions  of  matter  differ  widely  from  eacn 
other.  The  albuminous  hydatid,  although  it  may  expand  in 
volume  or  multiply  in  number,  is  still  permanently  the  same  as 
to  its  place  in  the  scale  of  existence,  wnile  cflused  fibrine  is  sub- 
ject to  change,  and  susceptible  of  many  successive  degrees  of  ad- 
vancement in  organization. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  is,  that  the  hydatid,  notwith- 
standing it  appears  to  possess  a  power  of  absorption  from  its  sur- 
face, and  also  a  power  of  appropriation  for  its  own  purposes  of 
growth,  is  nevertheless  incapable  of  becoming  vascular,  whereas 
the  first  step  to  advancing  organization  in  fibrine  is  indicated  by 
a  number  of  red  vessels  passing  into  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  with  precision  what  the  exact  powers 
of  any  of  the  living  solids  would  be  independent  of  that  requisite 
supply  of  fluids  with  which  nature  has  bountiftilly  and  provi- 
dently  furnished  them.  Reasoning,  however,  by  analogy,  it 
seems  fair  to  assume,  that,  as  the  simple,  spherical  hydatid,  ap- 
pears to  be  in  every  essential  respect  the  same  in  structure  with 
the  more  complex  variety  found  in  sheep,  if  each  were  examined 
under  circumstances  equally  favourable,  the  former  would  mani- 
fest the  same  appearances  of  vitality  that  have  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  in  the  latter. 

The  inventive  genius,  and  truly  philosophical  mind  of  Mr 
Hunter,  first  led  him  to  suspect,  and  soon  enabled  him  to  prove, 
that  the  fluid  contents  of  the  egg  are  gifted  with  an  appropriate 
measure  of  vital  power  to  regulate  temperature,  and  resist  de- 
composition. Mr  Hunter  also  considered  that  the  blood,  while 
circulating  in  its  vessels,  possesses  a  degree  of  vitality,  a  Hying 
principle ;  a  privilege,  it  appears  to  me,  unreasonable  to  deny  to 
the  serum,  when  effused  by  secretion  into  any  circumscribed 
cavity. 

On  these  grounds,  I  should  feel  disposed  to  consider  that  the 
true  hydatid  is  gifled  with  a  certain  measure  of  vitality  fitted  for 
its  peculiar  mode  of  Ufe,  yet  apparently  of  so  feeble  a  descrip- 
tion, as  to  render  it  more  entirely  dependent  for  its  existence  on 
the  temperature  and  condition  of  the  surrounding  medium  than 
any  other  animal  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

*  See  Med.-Chir.  Transactions  of  London. 
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EjDplanaHon  of  the  Figures. 
Fig.  1.  A  fibrinous  and  vascular  cyst,  nom  the  cavity  of  which 
(portions  of  the  outer  cyst  being  dissected)  the  contained  hy- 
datid  separated  and  fell  out. 

A.  A.  The  external  flocculent  surface  of  the  outer  or  fibrin- 
ous cyst,  upon  various  parts  of  which  the  fine  newly.formed  ca- 
pillary arteries  were  seen  ramifying. 

B.  A  part  of  the  internal  surface,  comparatively  smooth  and 
even,  of  the  cavity,  from  which  the  hydatid  in  the  front  of  the 
figure  fell  upon  its  immersion  in  spirit, 

C.  The  inner  cyst  or  albuminous  hvdatid,  which,  previous 
to  its  displacement,  filled  the  cavity  of  the  outer  or  fibrinous 
cyst.  The  extraordinary  extent  of  contraction  it  has  undergone 
has  been  rendered  more  obvious  by  making  an  opening,  letting 
out  its  fluid,  and  allowing  the  spirit  to  act  more  freely  upon  its 
substance. 

On  the  internal  surface  of  this  hydatid  numerous  small  poillts 
may  be  perceived  with  a  magnifying-glass  scattered  at  irregular 
distances  over  its  cavity.  This  specimen  is  a  remarkably  thin 
hydatid  for  its  size,  and  its  contraction  has  been  considerable  in 
proportion. 

Fig.  2.  Two  fibrinous  and  vascular  cysts  connected  together 
by  the  fibrinous  expansion.  The  lower  cyst  contained  an  hy- 
datid ;  the  upper  serum  only. 

A.  A  part  of  the  outer  lamina  of  one  of  the  external  or  fi- 
brinous  cysts  separated  and  raised.  The  substance  is  extremely 
fine  and  thin. 

B.  B.  Parts  of  the  external  cyst  formed  by  heavy  masses  of 
solid  fibrine,  from  which  numerous  lighter  and  flocculent  portions 
are  seen  hanging  down. 

C.  The  inner,  fine,  and  transparent  lamina  of  the  outer  or  fi- 
brinous cyst  exposed,  a  part  of  which,  laid  open,  is  turned  down, 
to  as  to  expose  the  smooth  surface  of  the  inclosed  hydatid. 

D.  The  smooth  cyst  of  the  globular  hydatid,  which,  although 
entire,  has  undergone  a  certain  degree  of  contraction  by  immer- 
sion in  spirit,  leaving  a  space  between  its  own  surface  and  that 

.  of  the  cavity  containing  it. 

£.  A  very  thick  mass  of  compact  fibrine,  a  part  of  the  exter- 
nal covering  of  the  other  vascular  £yst,  the  outer  surface  of  which, 
at  various  points,  is  flocculent.  The  cavity  of  this  cyst,  which 
contained  no  hydatid,  was  filled  with  a  serous  fluid. 

Fig.  3.  A  fibrinous  and  vascular  cyst  with  its  included  hyda- 
tid, both  laid  open.  The  texture  of  this  fibrinous  cyst  was  com- 
paratively equ^,  thin,  and  delicate. 

A.  The  external  or  fibrinous  cyst,  in  parts  flocculent,  and  in 
m  any  parts  highly  vascular. 
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B.  The  contained  hydatid  which,  when  first  exposed,  accu- 
rately filled  the  space  to  which  it  was  adherent,  but  now  much 
shrunk  in  sise. 

This  hydatid,  coarse,  thick,  and  opaque,  exhibited  on  its  in- 
ternal surface  no  trace  of  those  little  rounded  points  noticed  in 
most  of  the  other  specimens. 

SI,  SaviUe  Rowy  London. 

7. — Some  Observations  on  PUeholitesV^S^y  Dr  John  Reid. 

The  accompanying  preparation  is  a  portion  of  one  of  the  broad 
ligaments  of  the  uterus,  in  the  veins  of  which  are  observed  a 
number  of  small  rounded  osseous-looking  bodies,  which  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Phlebolites.  They  are  described  by  Beclard 
in  his  Anatomic  G^ndrale  under  the  chapter  on  Veins,  and  by 
Jules  Cloquet  in  his  Pathologic  Chirurgicale ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  their  having  been  noticed  by  any  English  author, 
though  they  must  have  occasionally  been  seen  by  those  much 
engaged  in  dissections.  Their  presence  does  not  appear  to  be 
attended  by  any  bad  effects,  and  they  consequently  possess  little 
practical  importance ;  but  the  nature  and  cause  of  their  forma- 
tion may,  ere  long,  become  an  object  of  considerable  interest  in 
physiology,  as  serving  to  strengthen  or  confirm  some  of  the  doc- 
trines concerning  the  living  fluids  of  the  body.  They  cannot  be 
considered  as  of  rare  occurrence.  I  have  now  seem  them  in  five 
instances,  and  four  of  these  have  been  within  the  last  twelve- 
months. In  three  of  these  they  were  found  in  the  uterine  veins ; 
in  one  (a  male)  in  the  vesical  veins  ;  and  in  the  present  case, 
both  in  the  vesical  and  uterine.  They  varied  in  sise  firom  that 
of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a  large  pea.  They  varied  in  number 
firom  two  to  more  than  a  dozen.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  I  have 
examined  them,  they  seemed  to  be  placed  loose  in  dilatations  oft 
the  veins,  allowing  sufficient  space  for  the  blood  to  pass  between  I 
them  and  the  coats  of  the  vein.  Some  of  these  veins  were  oft 
very  small  size  in  the  undilated  portions,  and  required  a  careful 
examination  to  be  convinced  that  they  were  placed  in  veins ; 
while  others  were  of  sufficient  size,  as  to  render  this  apparent 
almost  at  the  first  glance.  The  subjects  in  which  I  found  them  { 
were  all  advanced  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life.  \ 

Beclard  and  Cloquet  describe  them  as  being  most  fireqnently 
inclosed  in  layers  of  fibrinous  matter  or  coagulated  blood ;  but 
in  all,  except  in  the  present  case,  I  have  found  them  without 
any  covering  whatever,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  of  a  bony  hard- 
ness throughout. 

In  the  preparation  before  you  a  very  large  one  may  be  ob- 
served with  a  clot  of  blood.  Several  smaller  ones  were  also  ob- 
served enveloped  in  coagulated  blood.     The  spermatic  veins  in 
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this  case,  in  the  branches  of  which  these  were  deposited,  were 
much  enlarged. 

According  to  Cloquet  and  Beclard,  they  have  been  also  found 
in  the  hssmorrhoidal  veins,  in  the  spermatic  veins  of  the  male, 
in  the  saphenae  veins,  and  twice  in  the  vena  cava  inferior.  In 
one  of  the  cases  described  and  delineated  bv  Cloquet,  he  states, 
that  the  smaller  ones  were  formed  of  a  little  soft  clot  of  blood ; 
that  those  of  a  larger  size  contained  in  the  centre  a  nucleus  of 
white  fibrinous  matter ;  that  the  largest  had  in  their  centre  an 
osseous-looking  nucleus,  upon  which  the  white  fibrinous  matter 
was  arranged  m  concentric  layers,  the  internal  very  hard,  the 
others  becoming  gradually  softer  as  they  approached  the  surface. 
He  also  gives  a  drawing  of  a  round  fibrinous  mass  taken  from 
the  vena  cava  inferior^  containing  an  ossific-looking  matter  in 
the  centre,  from  which  a  number  of  rays  of  the  same  substance 
passed  through  the  fibrinous  matter  towards  the  circumference. 
Another  specimen  similar  to  this  was  seen  by  Cloquet  in  Seem- 
mering^s  museum,  and  was  said  to  have  been  taken  firom  the 
vena  cava  inferior  of  sk  chUd. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  chemical  composition  of  these  bodies 
has  been  accurately  ascertained.  Cloquet  speaks  of  them  as 
composed  of  phosphate  of  lime,  but  he  does  not  state  that  they 
were  analysed.  Mr  Kemp  had  the  kindness  to  analyse  two  m 
them  taken  from  different  subjects.  He  has  not  yet  been  aUe 
to  obtain  accurate  results ;  but  he  states,  that  he  is  certain  that 
both  were  principally  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime,  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  and  of  animal  matter,  and  that  it  appeared  to  him 
that  these  earthy  salts  and  animal  matter  were  nearly  in  the  pro- 
portions that  exist  in  the  bones.  He  has  promised  to  make  a 
more  accurate  analysis ;  and  we  will  then  see  how  far  they  differ 
from,  or  agree  with,  the  osseous  texture  in  their  chemical  com- 
position. It  may  also  be  stated,  that  the  animal  matter  seemed 
composed  in  a  great  part  of  gelatin ;  but  this  would  require  far- 
ther researches. 

It  becomes  an  intereiling  subject  of  inquiry,  whether  these  / 
bodies  are  formed  by  a  deposition  of  the  earthy  salts  contained  | 
in  the  blood,  mixed  with  some  of  the  animal  matter,  or  whether  | 
this  depends  upon  some  vital  action  in  the  fluids,  corresponding  \ 
to  the  formation  of  the  osseous  texture.  Neither  Beclard  nor  ^ 
Cloquet  give  any  opinion  upon  the  cause  of  their  formation. 
The  fact  of  their  being  only  found  in  the  depending  veins,  where  ! 
the  flow  of  blood  is  retarded,  and  the  improbability  of  the  for-  ( 
mation  of  any  osseous  texture  in  the  interior  of  these  vessels,  j 
strongly  favour  the  notion  of  their  being  merely  depositions  from  \ 
the  blood,  as  urinary  calculi  are  from  the  urine ;  while  the  na- 
ture of  their  formation,  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  fibrbous 
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layers  into  osseous,  the  radiation  of  the  ossific  matter  through 
the  fibrinous  clots,  and  their  chemical  composition  (if  their  simi- 
larity to  bone  is  confirmed,)  must  strongly  incline  us  to  ascribe 
their  origin  to  something  more  than  mere  physical  or  chemical 
laws.  .  Additional  observations,  by  furnishing  more  extensive 
data,  may  enable  us  to  come  to  more  decisive  conclusions  on  this 
interesting  question. 

§.  IV. — Surgery. 

8.  — CcLse  of  Rupture  of  the  Tendon  of  the  Biceps  Flexor  Cu- 
bili.  By  Sir  George  Ballingall,  Regius  Professor  of 
Military  Surgery,  and  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  In- 
firmary of  Edinburgh. 

Mr  D.  a  healthy  active  man,  about  50  years  of  age,  well 
known  to  many  members  of  this  Society  as  an  eminent  chemist 
^nd  druggist,  while  raising  a  heavy  weight,  with  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand,  suddenly  felt  a  snap,  accompanied 
with  a  numb  pain,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  a  little  above 
the  elbow.  The  weight  instantly  dropped  from  his  hand,  and 
he  was  conscious  of  an  inability  to  use  his  arm  as  formerly. 
On  endeavouring  to  take  ofi^  his  coat,  within  a  few  seconds  after 
the  accident,  he  had  great  difiiculty  in  doing  so,  owing  to  the 
swelling  which  had  already  taken  place  in  the  arm.  On  exa- 
mination, there  was  observed  a  large  tumour  about  the  middle 
of  the  arm,  occupying  the  seat  of  the  belly  of  the  biceps  muscle. 
This  being  considered  by  Mr  D.  as  arising  from  effusion,  he  had 
a  pretty  tight  bandage  applied.  He  now  felt  scarcely  any  pain, 
and  comparatively  little  inconvenience  in  the  use  of  his  arm. 

Next  morning,  on  removing  the  bandage  and  examining  the 
arm  carefully,  Mr  D.'^s  son,  a  medical  man,  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  tumour,  which  had  now  increased  much,  arose  entirely  from 
the  retraction  and  swelling  of  the  biceps  itself.  In  this  opinion 
he  was  confirmed  by  finding,  that,  in  the  hollow  which  existed 
below  the  tumour,  there  could  be  detected  a  body,  apparently 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps^  which  was  loose  at  one  extremity,  and 
could  be  moved  from  one  side  to  the  other  with  great  facility. 
Bandages  were  now  applied,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  leather 
accurately  and  tightly  laced,  one  on  the  arm  and  the  other  on 
the  fore-arm,  with  a  strap  passing  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
piece  of  leather,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  arm  in  the  bent 
position.  Owing  to  the  patient  using  his  arm  much,  the  ban- 
dages were  not  kept  accurately  applied,  and  after  ten  or  fourteen 
days  they  were  thrown  aside. 

The  tendon  has  gradually  contracted  adhesions  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parts ;  and  although  there  is  still  considerable  swelling 
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of  the  muscle,  and  some  difference  between  the  form  of  the  two 
arms,  yet  the  patient  can  use  the  arm  tolerably  welL  It  is  not 
by  any  means  so  strong  as  formerly,  and  he  cannot  make  any 
great  exertion  with  it.  He  experiences  difficulty,  and  some  de- 
gree of  pain  or  cramp  in  attempting  to  raise  a  weight  with  the 
points  of  his  fingers,  and  finds  the  power  of  pronation  conside- 
rably impaired  in  the  affected  arm. 

The  preceding  history  of  this  very  rare  accident  was  drawn 
up  at  my  request  by  my  friend,  Dr  J.  H.  Balfour.  Having 
been  in  the  country  at  the  time  Mr  D.  sustained  this  injury,  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  examining  his  arm  until  nearly  a  week 
afterwards,  when  I  was  led,  as  others  had  been,  to  conclude,  that 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps  was  undoubtedly  ruptured,  or  perhaps 
rather  torn  firom  its  attachments ;  for  although  the  tendon  could 
not  now  be  moved  freely  from  one  side  to  the  other,  yet,  upon 
throwing  the  muscles  of  both  arms  into  action  by  bending  the 
fore-arm  against  a  resistance,  the  tendon  of  the  left  biceps  sprunff 
oat  as  it  were,  and  became  tense,  while  no  such  thing  happened 
in  the  right  arm,— the  flexion  of  the  fore-arm  being  apparently 
accomplished  by  the  brachicBita  intemusj  the  flexors  of  the  carpus 
and  fingers. 

On  examining  the  arms  a  few  days  ago,  at  the  distance  of 
eight  months  from  the  accident,  I  find  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  their  figure,— the  belly  or  prominent  part 
of  the  bicepa  in  the  right  or  injured  arm  being  higher  up,4and 
somewhat  different  in  shape  from  that  of  the  left ;  immediately 
below  the  junction  of  the  fleshy  with  the  tendinous  part  of  the 
muscle,  there  is  a  considerable  thickness  or  swelling,  apparently 
in  the  tendon,  and  when  the  muscle  is  thrown  into  action,  the 
tendon  of  the  injured  arm  is  less  prominent  and  distinct  than 
that  of  the  opposite  side.     Mr  D.  still  finds  the  strength  of  the 
right  arm  considerably  impaired.     He  complains  of  some  diffi- 
culty in  pronating  the  hand,  and  more  especially  in  alternately 
rotating  the  radius  outwards,  and  inwards,  as  he  has  occasion  to 
do  in  the  act  of  pouring  any  powdered  substance'out  of  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  mto  the  scales.     This  last  mentioned  circum- 
stance I  am  particularly  induced  to  notice,  because,  from  the 
actions  usually  assigned  to  the  biceps,  it  might  have  been  sup. 
posed  that  the  act  of  supination,  rather  than  that  of  pronation, 
would  have  been  impaired. 

13,  Heriot  Row,  lOih  May  1834. 
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§•  V. — Practice  of  Physic. 

9*  Notice  of  the  tate  Influenza  in  Edinburgh.   By  William 
Brown,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

No  account  of  the  late  epidemic  has  yet  been  submitted  to 
the  Society.  During  its  prevalence  the  duties  of  practitioners 
were  much  too  harassing  to  allow  of  their  engaging  even  in  pro- 
fessional literature ;  and  when  it  had  ceased,  few  felt  much  de- 
sire to  occupy  themselves  about  it,  and  our  attention  became  soon 
absorbed  by  other  subjects.  The  following  notices  are  so  slight 
as  scarcely  to  merit  the  consideration  of  the  Society,  but  they 
will  serve  in  lieu  of  a  more  elaborate  history,  and  may  afford 
hints  to  others  who  will  do  it  more  justice. 

The  term  influenxa,  as  popularly  used,  is  very  vague  and  in- 
definite. In  the  variable  weather  of  our  spring  months,  when 
any  one  has  an  attack  of  ephemeral  fever,  catarrh,  or  sore  throat, 
he  is  often  said  to  have  the  influenza  ;  and  this  is  uniformly  the 
language  employed  when,  from  the  extensive  operation  of  the 
exciting  cause,  the  number  of  persons  afiected  is  considerable. 
Medical  writers  limit  the  term  to  the  disease  when  strictly  epi- 
demic ;  and  although  in  some  respects  the  disease  may  be  es- 
sentially the  same,  yet  the  distinction  is  important,  and  ought 
to  be  maintained. 

Influenaa  is  no  new  malady,  but  seems  to  have  been  known 
in  various  countries  from  a  remote  period.  Cullen,  in  his  Sy- 
nopsis Nosologiae,  under  the  title  of  *^  Catarrhua  a  Contagto^re- 
fers  to  a  long  series  of  epidemics  at  different  intervals  of  time, 
and  reaching  back  as  far  as  the  year  IS^.  Some  of  these  are 
described  with  considerable  minuteness  by  the  authors  who  ob- 
served them,  and  they  have  all  a  strong  resemblance  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  one  which  last  visited  this  country.  The  his- 
tory of  that  of  1658,  given  by  Willis,  is  highly  interesting; 
and,  bating  a  little  of  the  theories  of  the  day,  gives  a  most  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment.  In  the  second  vjo- 
lume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  there  is  a  short  notice 
of  the  epidemic  whicn  prevailed  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere  in 
the  winter  of  178S,  and  this  also  seems  to  be  very  much  the 
same  as  the  one  of  1883.  In  1775,  it  is  also  much  noticed ;  but 
in  1 782  it  attracted  more  particular  attention ;  and  the  result 
of  an  extended  correspondence  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
country  enabled  Dr  Edward  Gray  (in  the  Medical  Communica- 
tions) to  draw  up  a  very  full  and  satisfactory  history  of  the  epi- 
demic. In  1803  it  was  again  epidemic,  and  from  its  extensive 
diffusion  and  its  great  severity,  it  called  forth  the  inquiries  of 
many  scientific  practitioners.     The  observations  furnished  by 
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thete  gentlemen,  and  the  results  deduced  by  them,  are  recorded 
with  great  ftifaiess  in  the  works  of  that^  period.  Since  1803 
there  has  been  no  epidemic  influenza  of  very  general  prevalence. 
Some  indiridoals  belieye  that  it  has  nerer  wholly  been  absent 
fiom  Britain,  and  that  during  every  spring  it  has  appeared  in  a 
more  or  less  developed  form,  either  as  a  separate  disease,  or  as 
colouring  and  influencing  other  maladies.  There  have  unques- 
tionably been  several  instances  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
when  catarrhal  fever  has  prevailed  pretty  extensively,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  spring  of  1819>  when  it  exhibited  very  much  of 
the  usual  character  of  influenza,  and  also  in  the  winter  of  ISICS- 
1823,  which  is  described  by  Dr  Stokes  of  Dublin ;  but  no  qpi« 
demic  has  been  so  well  marked,  and  so  extensive  in  its  influence 
since  1808,  as  that  of  the  last  spring.  Not  only  did  it  visit 
almost  every  town  and  village  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  spread 
extensively  over  the  European  continent,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  came  to  Europe,  as  most  epidemics  have  done, 
from  Western  Asia. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  last  year  the  influenza  visited  London, 
and  there  prevailed  with  great  severity.  It  had  ahready  begun 
to  abate  in  that  city  before  it  reached  Edinburgh,  and  that  was 
in  the  middle  of  April.  The  first  case  I  saw  was  on  the  20th. 
This  seemed  but  an  ordinary  case  of  catarrhal  fever,  with  only 
rather  more  depression  than  was  usual.  For  a  day  or  two  longer 
a  few  cases  of  the  same  character  presented  themselves  to  my 
notice.  But  upon  the  25th  and  2oth,  cases  occurred  bearing 
aU  the  symptoms  of  the  epidemic  influenza.  After  this  the  dis- 
ease spread  over  the  whole  city,  and  very  few  families  were  ex- 
empted from  its  attacks.  The  epidemic  lasted  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  days;  embracing  eight  or  ten  days  in  the  end  of 
April,  and  nearly  as  many  in  the  beginning  of  May.  It  has 
bc«n  computed  that  more  than  a  half  of  the  inhabitants  had  it 
in  one  or  other  of  its  forms.  In  many  cases  the  difierent  members 
of  a  family  were  attacked  nearly  simultaneously,  and  were  con- 
fined to  bed  at  the  same  time ;  but  in  others,  individuals  were 
seized  successively  after  the  interval  of  one,  two,  or  three  days. 
There  was  a  great  difference  as  to  the  severity  of  the  attack. 
Many  persons  were  so  severely  affected,  either  by  illness  or  by 
positive  debility,  as  to  be  forced  to  keep  in  bed  ;  while  others 
required  merely  to  abstain  from  much  exertion,  and  needed  onlv 
to  recline  occasionally ;  and  not  a  few  were  able  to  pursue  thenr 
occupations,  but  with  a  strong  feeling  of  un wellness,  which  would 
have  induced  them  to  be  in  the  horizontal  posture,  had  they  not 
felt  compelled  by  circumstances  to  exert  themselves. 

The  duration  of  the  attack  did  not  in  general  exceed  three 
days ;  indeed,  two  days  may  be  stated  as  its  more  usual  course. 
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This  refers  to  the  cases  of  influenza  itself,  because  its  conse- 
quences lasted  for  a  longer  period,  wherever  the  affection  did  not 
at  once  yield. 

The  symptoms  were,  shivering,  headach,  pain  in  the  back, 
muscular  pains  generally  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  muscular 
weakness,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  and  cough.  The  former  symp- 
toms indicated  fever,  the  last  one  marked  the  seat  of  the  inflam- 
mation or  congestion.  The  disease  seemed  to  consist  in  an 
affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages.  Various 
parts  of  the  canal  were  affected  in  various  cases  and  different 
periods  of  the  attack,  indicated  by  sneezing,  sore  throat,  cough, 
uneasy  breathing ;  but  cough  was  present  in  almost  every  case, 
and  was  therefore  the  pathognomonic  symptom  of  the  malady.  In 
a  few  cases  vomiting  and  purging  occurred  in  sufiicient  promi- 
nence, and  one  case  seemed  pure  dysentery.  In  other  epidemics, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  and  urinary  passages  have 
partaken  considerably  of  the  inflammatory  tendency ;  but  on 
this  occasion,  so  far  as  I  know,  these  cases  were  not  frequent. 

It  may  be  supposed  by  those  who  did  not  witness  the  disease, 
that  it  was  in  no  respect  different  (toxa  common  catarrh,  and  that 
the  epidemic  consisted  merely  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  But 
a  very  limited  experience  was  sufficient  to  mark  it  out  very  dis- 
tinctly as  so  far  a  separate  disease.  Its  distinguishing  charac- 
ters were  the  violence  of  the  catarrh,  the  great  extent  of  fever, 
the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  and  the  weakness  which  accompa- 
nied, and  usually  followed  it.  The  suffering  endured  by  the 
patient  was  very  great,  and  nothing  but  a  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  the  disease  could  have  satisfied  the  medical 
attendant  that  there  was  not  great  danger. 

It  is  not  perhaps  strictly  correct  to  speak  of  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment, because,  from  the  overwhelming  number  of  cases  both  in 
public  and  private  practice,  regular  and  systematic  treatment 
was  quite  impossible ;  and  because,  from  the  short  duration  of 
the  disease,  the  relative  effects  of  various  remedies  could  not  well 
be  ascertained.  In  truth,  few  of  us  have  had  before  so  good  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  natural  progress  and  natural  ter- 
mination of  a  disease.  A  large  number  of  cases  passed  through 
a  regular  course  favourably,  without  any  medical  interference ; 
and  perhaps  those  which  were  most  carefully  treated  would  have 
just  gone  on  in  the  same  way  if  left  to  themselves.  Probably 
we  got  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  our  practice  which  we  did  not 
deserve,  and  merely  employed  our  skill  to  the  effect  of  retarding 
or  thwarting  the  natural  processes  of  the  system.  However, 
there  were  so  many  instances  of  natural  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease by  sweating,  that  we  had  ample  encouragement  to  aim  at 
this,  and  eht  feelings  of  the  patient  usually  pointed  at  it.    The 
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initial  lassitude,  shiverings,  and  muscular  debility,  required  the 
recumbent  posture  in  bed ;  and  where  any  one,  with  symptoms 
at  all  well  marked,  struggled  against  these,  and  tried  to  keep  on 
foot,  engaged  in  bodily  or  mental  exertion,  and  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  these  seldom  failed  to  become  aggravated.  Diluent 
drinks  were  always  desired  by  the  sick,  sometimes  in  the  cold 
form,  but  more  generally  without  any  preference  as  to  tempera* 
ture.  Demulcents  of  various  kinds  were  useful  in  allaying  the 
cough,  at  least  they  were  thought  so.  Diaphoretics  of  various 
kinds  were  employed.  I  frequently  used  a  weak  solution  of  tar- 
trate of  antimony,  with  solution  of  muriate  of  morphia.  This 
seemed  to  encourage  perspiration,  and  at  the  same  time  allay 
irritability.  In  a  great  many  of  the  cases  where  the  patients 
were  not  of  vigorous  constitution  or  in  robust  health,  I  used 
wine  and  spirits  freely  from  the  very  commencement ;  and  in 
many  the  debility  was  so  striking  as  to  make  this  treatment  in- 
dispensable. 

Blood-letting  was  very  rarely  called  for.  I  had  not  occa- 
sion to  use  it  in  any  primary  case  of  influenza.  The  affection 
of  the  bronchial  membrane  seemed  to  be  much  more  of  a  con- 
gestive than  of  an  inflammatory  character,  and  to  be  relieved 
by  other  means.  Many  of  the  cases  in  plethoric  and  robust 
persons  seemed  to  demand  this  remedy ;  but  experience  soon 
convinced  us  that  it  would  give  no  greater  relief  than  would  be 
afforded  by  a  delay  of  a  few  hours,  and  that  it  retarded  the  sub- 
sequent recovery.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  were  cases  which 
required  it,  but  I  do  not  recollect  of  seeing  any  such ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  from  the  apparent  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and 
the  desire  of  the  patients  themselves,  that  in  many  cases  the 
practitioner  removed  blood  which  might  have  been  spared. 
Blood-letting  was,  indeed,  required  in  a  good  many  cases,  but 
these  were  all  of  the  secondary  afiection,  or  what  was  called  Re- 
lapse.  This  was  what  supervened  at  a  longer  or  shorter  inter- 
val after  the  critical  sweat,  and  generally  followed  some  exposure 
to  cold,  bodily  exertion,  or  improper  diet.  The  symptoms  were 
in  many  instances  very  much  the  same  as  the  original  attack, 
but  they  indicated  a  difierent  disease,— indeed  a  real  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  while  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  air-passages  was  the  usual  part  afiected  in  the  primary 
attack,  the  relapse  or  secondary  affection  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  this  texture.  The  pleura  was  sometimes  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation,  and  sometimes  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  Acute 
rheumatism  also  in  some  cases  supervened.  This  secondary  at- 
tack almost  always  required  bleeding,  while,  unhappily,  the  pre- 
vious attack,  by  the  weakness  which  it  had  induced,  made  the 
patient  less  fitted  for  bearing  evacuations.     Active  treatment 
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was  indispensable,  and  it  was  not  always  successful.  When 
death  took  place,  it  was  almost  always  from  the  relapse. 

The  mortality  of  the  disease  required  to  be  estimated  by  two 
different  rules, — ^both  absolutely  in  the  actual  number  of  deaths, 
and  relatively  in  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  of  cases. 
I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  fatal  cases ;  but 
I  have  good  reason  to  know  that  they  were  very  considerable. 
When,  however,  the  number  of  persons  affect^  is  taken  into 
consideration,  the  proportion  of  deaths  must  appear  very  trifling. 
The  average  number  of  deaths  from  continued  fever  may  be  es- 
timated at  one  in  thirty  ;  from  malignant  cholera,  one  in  three. 
Now,  supposing  only  a  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  to 
have  been  affected,  the  mortality  of  fever  would  have  given 
nearly  3000  deaths,  that  of  cholera  25,000.  From  information 
obtained  from  the  burying-grounds  of  Edinburgh,  Canongate, 
and  St  Cuthberts,  I  find  that  the  whole  number  of  burials  dur- 
inff  April  and  May  amounted  to  about  889,  and  that  of  these 
omy  about  S7  were  r^stered  as  being  from  influenza.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  increased  mortality,  although  recorded 
under  a  number  of  other  diseases,  ought  strictly  to  be  referred 
to  the  epidemic  malady ;  but  we  cannot  think  of  these  numbers 
without  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  that  a  disease  so  extensively  dif- 
fused was  so  little  fatal. 

Whenever  we  attempt  to  investigate  the  nature  of  any  disease, 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  contagion,  we  find  ourselves 
beset  by  various  difficulties.  These  arise  not  so  much  from  the 
existing  prepossessions  of  all  classes  of  society,  (which  a  man  of 
discrimination  will  be  able  to  disregard,)  as  from  the  actual  dif- 
ficulties  which  surround  the  decision  of  the  question.  That  the 
very  contagiousness  of  diseases  is  influenced  by  the  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere,  is  well  known ;  for  even  small-pox,  one  of  the 
most  contagious  of  all,  sometimes  exists  without  showing  any 
tendency  to  propagate  itself,  while  at  other  times  each  case  mul- 
tiplies itself  on  every  side,  and  thus  an  epidemic  occurs.  The 
flame  remark  holds  true  of  continued  fever,  of  pertussis,  and  of 
some  other  diseases.  We  say  that  this  arises  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  because  the  influencing  aeent  is  evidently 
one  of  very  general  operation,  and  we  suppose  tnat  such  an  in- 
fluence must  come  through  the  atmosphere;  but  we  are  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  this  matter,  and  there  are  some  circumstances 
which  seem  to  be  very  much  at  variance  with  such  hypothesis. 

There  is  another  fact  equally  ascertained,  and  which  tends  to 
obscure  the  evidence  of  observers  on  this  disputed  question.  It 
is  the  striking  difference  which  exists  among  individuals  as  to 
their  susceptibility  of  contagious  influence.  Some  are  affected 
by  a  very  transient  and  sli^t  intercourse  with  the  diseased  in- 
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dividual,  while  others  endure  the  most  intimate  and  loDg-oon> 
dnued  intercourse  without  soflbing  from  the  malady. 

It  seems  highly  probable,  also,  that  during  the  existence  of 
an  epidemical  cKsease,  the  power  of  contagion  itself  varies  in  ac- 
tivity* Circumstances  leading  to  this  conclusion  have  often  been 
obttfved,  and  they  increase  very  much  the  difficulty  of  the  in- 
vestigation. 

There  has  long  been  a  difference  in  opinion  among  physicians 
as  to  the  contagiousness  of  influenza.  The  popular  voice  is  ge- 
nerally on  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question ;  and  the  name 
given  by  systematic  writers,  *^  contagious  catarrh,^  seems  to  in- 
timate that,  as  in  other  cases,  the  popular  opinion  has  been 
founded  upon  an  anterior  medical  opinion.  Now,  however,  the 
nqpitive  side  is  that  supported  by  a  great  proportion  of  profes- 
sional observers,  and  the  more  the  subnect  has  been  examined, 
the  more  general  is  the  belief  that  innuenxa  arises  from  some 
common  cause,  and  is  not  propagated  from  one  individual  to 
another.  There  are  many  circumstances  which  seem  to  mili- 
tate against  this  opinion,  and  every  one  has  seen  cases  which 
are  easily  explicable  on  the  ground  of  contagion ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  observations  lean  to  the  other  d^ection,  and  are  not 
easily  reconcileable  with  that  doctrine ;  and  one  interesting  fad 
was,  that  the  great  bulk  of  persons  exposed  to  the  open  air  were 
attacked,  while  the  great  bulk  of  persons  confined  to  the  house 
escaped.  There  were  doubtless  many  exceptions  to  both  state- 
ments, but  the  observation  was  generally  correct.  If  we  add 
to  this,  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  through  families,  and  its  ap- 
pearing nearly  at  the  same  time  in  all  quarters  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  we  have  considerations  giving  probabilitv  to  the  idea 
that  it  was  not  propagated  by  contagion.  All  that  has  been 
said  is,  of  course,  only  an  approximation  to  a  proof;  but  it  proves, 
that  if  influenza  be  contagious,  it  is  so  in  a  very  different  man* 
ner  and  degree  from  other  diseases. 

Table  of  Burials  in  Edinburgh  during  April  and  May  1832, 
and  April  and  May  1833,  with  the  numbers  of  Cholera  and 
Influenza  in  these  months  respectively. 

1832.  Cb.     1832.  Cb.     1833.  In.    1833.       In. 

GrayfHAVft,    .  April,  162  63  May,  164  68  April,    78  1  May,  134    8 

DmoDgatc,    .'  April,  62  7  May,  41     3  April,    29  0  May,    49    I 

Calton,        .  April,  46  1  May,  62    2  April,    67  1  May,  101  18 

St  Cuthbert'f ,  April,  180  86  May,  123  20  April,  119  0  May,  176  13 

CbaptlofBaM,  April,  6  0  May,  12    0  April,     10  0  May,    16    0 

Newiogton,     •  April,  61  2  May,  40    0  April,    48  0  May,    74     1 

486  147  422  83  341  2  648  36 

The  total  burials  in  April  and  May  183S  were  907,  while 
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the  total  burials  in  April  and  May  1 833  were  889.  Thus,  the 
mortality  during  the  prevalence  of  influenza  was  nearly  as  high 
as  that  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera. 

I  was  not  able  easily  to  obtain  an  average  of  the  burials  in 
each  separate  month ;  but  in  the  Calton  burying-ground  I  found 
that  the  average  of  five  years  was  as  follows :  44|  in  April,  and 
48^  in  May.  I  am  desirous  of  further  inquiring  into  this  sub- 
ject. 

10. — An  Account  of  Scarlet  Fever ^  as 'it  occurred  in  George 
Heriofs  Hospital^  in  the  months  of  October^  November^  and 
December  1832,  and  January  1833.  By  William  Wood, 
F.  R-  S.  E.  and  F.  R,  C.  S.  E. 

DuEiNG  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  in  this  city,  and  its 

vicinity,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1832,  and  beginning  of 
the  year  1 833,  I  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  cases 
of  the  disease  in  George  Heriofs  Hospital,  one  of  our  largest 
charitable  institutions  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
boys ;  and  although  I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  nothing  to 
communicate  on  the  subject  original  in  the  way  of  remark,  and 
nothing  new  to  propose  in  practice,  I  shall  lay  before  the  So- 
ciety a  short  account  of  the  disease,  believing  that  it  will  not  be 
altogether  uninteresting  to  the  members  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
history  of  the  complaint  as  it  occurred  in  a  number  of  iudivi- 
duals  of  nearly  the  same  age,  under* the  same  roof,  and  alto- 
gether in  a  similarity  of  circumstances. 

I  am  the  more  disposed  to  undertake  this  duty,  because  I 
shall  thereby  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  bringing  under  the  notice 
of  the  Society  an  excellent  history  of  the  same  disease,  as  it  oc- 
curred in  the  same  hospital  in  the  year  1804,  published  by  my 
much  esteemed  friend  Dr  Hamilton  Senior,  Physician  to  the 
Institution,  in  the  appendix  to  his  invaluable  work  on  Purga- 
tive Medicines. 

T  may  premise,  that  I  have  drawn  up  the  history  of  the  dis- 
ease exclusively  firom  tlie  cases  which  occurred  in  the  hospital 
during  the  late  epidemic ;  and  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  the 
many  varied  modifications  of  it  which  have  been  observed  at 
other  times  and  in  other  situations ;  nor  have  I  made  any  allu- 
sion to  the  opinions  or  writings  of  medical  men  on  the  subject, 
it  being  my  object  to  exhibit  an  accurate  sketch  of  the  disease, 
however  rude,  as  it  appeared  in  the  hospital  during  the  late  epi- 
demic, and  to  compare .  and  to  contrast  that  with  the  more 
finished  picture  of  the  same  complaint,  as  it  occurred  in  the 
same  situation  in  the  year  1804,  drawn  by  Dr  Hamilton. 

George  Heriot^s  Hospital,  as  is  well  known,  stands  in  an 
open,  airy  situation ;  the  rooms  and  wards  are  kept  remarkably 
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clean,  and  well  ventilated ;  the  inmates  are  well  ied  and  clothed, 
and  are  in  general  remarkably  healthy.  On  the  S^Sd  October, 
when  the  fever  made  its  first  appearance,  the  establishment  con- 
sisted of  179  boys,  from  8  to  14  years  of  age;  of  17  female, 
and  10  male  adults,  making  in  all  a  family  of  206  persons ;  aU 
at  that  time  in  good  health,  with  the  exception  of  several  of  the 
boys  being  affected  with  chronic  scrofulous  sores. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  boys  had 
previously  been  aflfected  with  scarlet  fever;  but  the  information 
procured  on  this  subject  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  I  may 
state,  however,  that  of  the  179  boys,  33  were  said  to  have  pas- 
sed through  the  disease ;  91  not  to  have  had  it ;  and  in  regard 
to  the  remaining  55^  nothing  was  known. 

44  of  the  boys  became  affected  with  the  disease  during  the 
continuance  of  the  epidemic ;  of  whom  5  were  supposed  to  have 
had  it  previously ;  26  not  to  have  had  it ;  and  as  to  the  remain^ 
ing  13,  nothing  could  be  ascertained. 

Of  the  135  boys  who  escaped  the  complaint,  37  were  said  to 
have  been  previously  aflfbcted  with  it;  67  not  to  have  had  it;  and 
as  to  the  other  41,  nothing  could  be  learnt* 

The  fever  could  not  be  traced  into  the  Hospital ;  and  it  is 
rather  remarkable  that  it  appeared  there  while  the  inmates  were 
under  strict  ^arantine  regulations,  which  had  been  enacted  a 
considerable  time  before  for  the  exclusion  of  cholera.  It  is  not 
less  remarkable,  that,  in  another  charitable  institution  in  the 
near  neighbourhood,  containing  nearly  100  young  girls,  in  which 
similar  quarantine  regulations  had  be^n  enforced,  but  had  been 
removed  some  time  before  October,  and  the  inmates  had  been 
allowed  to  communicate  as  usual  with  their  friends  in  the  town^ 
scarlatina  did  not  appear  at  all. 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  son  of  one 
of  the  male  servants  of  the  Hospital,  who,  from  the  nature  of 
his  duty,  is  engaged  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  with  the 
boys,  but  who  passes  the  night  with  his  family  in  a  small  house 
immediately  on  the  outside  of  the  pecincts  of  the  Hospital,  had 
been  very  tediously  and  dangerously  ill  of  scarlet  fever  towards 
the  end  of  August ;  the  father,  being  in  attendance  on  his  son 
during  his  illness,  was  prevented  from  entering  the  grounds  of 
the  Hospital  for  nearly  a  month ;  and  the  first  case  of  the  fever 
which  occurred  in  the  Hospital  did  not  take  place  for  above  a 
month  from  the  time  at  which  he  was  allowed  to  resume  his 
duties.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  pro* 
bable,  though  perhaps  not  impossible,  that  the  disease  was  in- 
troduced  into  tlie  Hospital  in  this  way. 

From  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  the  institution,  the 
disease  spread  rapidly,. notwithstanding  precautionary  measures 
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having  been  immediately  taken  to  prevent,  if  pusiilile,  iig  exten- 
sion. The  boys  who  coropUincd  were  immediately  separated 
from  their  healthy  companions,  and  were  placed,  as  soon  aa  the 
disease  was  ascertained  to  exist,  in  one  of  two  rooms  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  reception  of  patients  labouring  under  scarlel 
fever.  From  these  sick  rooms  they  were  removed  to  one  of  the 
Bleeping  wards  iilted  up  ibr  convalescents,  where  they  were  kepi 
for  a  long  time,  for  the  puqwse  of  preventing  their  coming  ia 
contact  with  the  uninfected  boys,  and  of  hindering  them  from 
exposing  themselves  prematurely  to  cold  air,  which  had  in  one 
case  produced  alarming  illness. 

At  the  end  of  one  month  from  the  first  ap|jearance  of  ths 
disease,  30  of  the  boys  had  been  attacked  with  it ;  at  the  end  of 
the  second  month  IS'more;  and  in  another  month  3  additional 
cases  were  added  to  the  list,  making  in  all  45  cases  in  threv 
months.  The  two  boys  first  aflectcd  were  taken  ill  in  the  ssmtf 
sleeping  ward,  hut  afienvards  the  disease  occurred  indiscrimH 
natcly  in  the  live.  The  two  first  cases,  and  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  whole,  came  from  the  sleeping  room  a]>pn>f 
priatcd  to  the  use  of  the  younger  boys. 

In  order  to  show  the  rate  at  which  the  fever  extended,  I  may 
mention,  that  1  boy  was  taken  ill  on  23d  October ;  1  on  iiSth  j 
a  on  a6th  ;  2  on  6ih  November  ;  2  on  7th  ;  2  oo  9th  ;  1  n% 
lOth  ;  I  on  1 1th  ;  'A  on  12lh ;  2  on  13th ;  1  on  14th  ;  S  OA 
15th;  1  on  IGth;  1  on  17th;  1  on  18th;  1  on  19th;  1  00 
SOth;  2on22d:  1  on  27th  ;  1  on  28lh;  2  on  30th  ;  1  on  Sid 
December ;  2  on  4th ;  1  on  5th ;  1  on  6th ;  1  on  9lh ;  1  oa 
10th  ;  1  on  SSd;  1  on  7th  January;  1  on  8th;  nurse  on  SOth) 
in  all,  45  coses. 

In  stating  the  number  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  I  think  it  right 
to  mention,  that  twenty-nine  of  the  forty  five  patients  were  atfect- 
led  with  both  scarlet  eruption  and  sore  throat;  and  that  sixteen 
sufi'ered  from  sore  throat  only,  without  any  eruption  having  beeQ 
observed;  these  I  considered  as  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  frmtf 
the  npi^carance  of  the  throat  and  tongue,  and  from  the  naturo 
snd  extent  of  the  fever.  It  being  now,  1  believe,  generally  adi 
milled,  that,  in  families  where  scarlatina  appears,  some,  even  of 
the  individuals  who  have  not  previously  suffered  from  that  dist 
ease,  are  occasionally  affected  with  it  in  the  form  of  sore  throat 
only. 

That  the  complaint  in  the  sixteen  boys  above  alluded  to  w«| 
actually  scarlatina,  1  consider  proved  by  the  fact,  that  none  of 
them  became  afterwards  aHected  with  fever  and  eruption,  thougI| 
very  freely  exposed  to  the  cont.igion  in  the  sick  rooms  and  con) 
valosccnt  ward.  During  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina  in  tha 
Hospital,  many  of  the  boys,  independently  of  those  here  stated 
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to  have  been  affected  vith  that  disease,  suffered  from  sore  throat 
and  temporary  fever.  I  think  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt, 
that,  in  some  of  these  cases  at  least,  the  complaint  was  a  modi- 
fication  of  scarlatina.  I  have  not  reckoned  any  of  them,  how. 
ever,  as  cases  of  that  disease,  but  I  kept  them  separate  from  the 
scarlet  fever  patients,  and  as  much  as  possible,  consistently  with 
the  accommodation  in  the  Hospital,  from  the  healthy  boys. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  patients  who,  in  addition  to  sore  throat, 
exhibited  the  scarlet  eruption,  two  were  said  to  have  passed  pre- 
viously through  scarlet  fever, — twenty-two  not  to  have  done  so, 
— and  nothing  was  known  with  respect  to  the  other  five. 

Of  the  sixteen  patients  who  were  affected  with  sore  throat 
without  eruption,  three  were  understood  to  have  been  affected 
previously  with  scarlet  fever, — four  not  to  have  been  so, — and, 
with  regard  to  the  other  nine,  no  information  could  be  procured. 
The  epidemic  fortunately  proved  a  mild  one,  and  one  only  of 
the  forty-five  patients  died.  I  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in 
attributing,  at  least  in  some  degree,  the  mildness  of  the  com- 
plaint and  the  smallness  of  the  mortality,  to  the. favourable  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  sick  were  placed.  The  moment  a 
boy  complained,  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary female  attendants  of  the  house ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  disease 
was  ascertained  to  exist,  he  was  removed  to  one  of  the  scarlet 
fever  wards,  which  were  under  the  charge  of  careful  day  and 
night  nurses ;  and  Dr  Hamilton  Senior  and  myself,  the  medical 
attendants,  had  unlimited  powers  from  the  governors  of  ordering 
whatever  was  thought  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick  and 
convalescent. 

The  disease  generally  commenced  with  headach,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  sickness,  attended  in  some  of  the  cases  with  frequent 
vomiting.  These  symptoms  were  very  quickly  followed  by  great 
frequency  of  pulse  and  heat  of  skin.  In  most  of  the  cases  the 
patients  complained  at  the  same  time  of  pain  in  the  throat  and 
difficulty  in  swallowing.  Vomiting  was  much  more  frequently 
met  with  in  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  than  afterwards, 
when  it  became  of  rare  occurrence.  This  I  was  disposed  to  at- 
tribute to  the  early  exhibition  of  purgative  medicines,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  boys,  from  becoming  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
complaint  in  the  Hospital,  reporting  themselves  to  be  sick  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  disease. 

The  intensity  and  duration  of  the  primary  fever  varied  much 
in  the  difierent  individuals.  The  pulse  was  in  all  of  them  very 
quick,  and  the  skin  intensely  hot ;  and  these  symptoms  gene- 
rally appeared  almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  complaint. 
Delirium  and  great  restlessness  were  frequent  concomitants  of 
this  stage  of  the  disease. 
It  was  remarked,  that,  after  the  fever  had  subsided,  the  pulse 
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occasionally  fell  considerably  below  the  natural  standard,  and 
continued  so  for  some  time  during  the  pationt^s  cpnv^escenoe. 

In  all  the  cases  there  was  more  or  less  aflection  of  the  throat, 
although  in  som^  of  them  it  was  so  slight  and  so  little  complain- 
ed of,  that,  but  for  frequent  examination,  its  existence  might 
have  escaped  detection.  I  am  disposed  to  think,  from  my  own 
experience,  that  the  existence  of  true  scarlatina  without  some 
affection  of  the  throat  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,,  and  that,  upon 
careful  and  frequent  inspection,  it  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
more  or  less  inflamed.  Iq  none  of  the  cases  was  there  any  ex- 
tensive sloughing  of  the  throat ;  in  several  of  them  there  was 
foul  ulceration ;  in  many  the  fauces  and  tonsils  were  affected 
with  aphthse,  exhibiting,  when  these  were  removed,  superficial 
ulceration.  The  fauces  were  frequently  covered  with  a  tough, 
dirty*whi^  mucus,  giving  an  appearance  which  might  be  mis- 
taken by  a  careless  observer  for  extfsnsive  sloughing.  The  sub- 
maxillary glands  were  generally  more  or  less  enlarged. 

-  The  scarlet  eruption,  in  those  cases  in  which  it  appeared,  va- 
ried in  the  different  individuals  in  intensity  of  colour,  in  dura- 
tion, and  in  the  extent  of  surface  which  it  covered ;  and  the  de- 
gree of  desquamation  of  the  skin,  which  almost  always  took  place 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  seemed  connected  with  these  circum- 
stances. There  was  very  frequently  observed,  previously  to  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  a  considerable  redness  of  itte  tunica 
conjunctiva f  which  came  to  be-  considered  a  pretty  certain  indi- 
cation of  its  approach. 

The  tongue,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  was  moist ; 
generally,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  white,  with  its  pa- 
pillae red  and  projecting ;  giving  an  appearance  consideredto  be 
in  some  degree  characteristic  of  scarlatina.  In  the  later  stages 
it  was  frequently  preterqaturally  red  and  tender,  and  occasion- 
ally superficially  ulcerated.  In  one  case,  in  which  the  throat  was 
much  ulcerated  and  foul,  the  tongue  was  dark-red,  parched  and 
glossy,  and  the  teeth  covered  with  brown  sordes.  In  the  milder 
cases  there  was  little  thirst.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose 
was  frequently  observed  to  be  inflamed. 

-  Of  the  forty-five  patients  none  died,  and  only  three  were  con- 
sidered in  any  great  danger,  Jrom  the  primary  symptoms  of  th^ 
disease ;  including  xm&t  that- term  the  affection  of  the  throaty 
and  the  eruptive  fever.  Of  those  who  were  dangerously  ill  from 
these  causes,  one  was  James  Souter,  a  boy  of  13  years  of  age, 
who,  during  the  first  forty-eight  hours  of  the  compUint,  was  af- 
fected with  very  violent  and  frequently  repeated  convulsion  fits. 
He  had  been  attacked  in  a  similar  way  during  the  eruptive  stage 
of  measles^  and  when  labouring  under  hooping-cough«  Another 
was  Mrs  Souter,  the  mother  of  James  Souter,  a  widow  of  SSyears 
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of  age,  who,  after  havitig  acted  for  about  two  months  as  side- 
nurse  to  about  thirty  of  the  patitots,  became  herself  affected 
with  the  disease,  o(  which  she  was  very  alarmingly  and  tediously 
ill.  From  the  continuation  of  foul  ulceration  t)f  the  throat,  aM 
from  the  duration  of  the  accompanying  fever,  which  partook 
very  much  of  the  typhoid  character,  there  was  much  rcaaoh 
to  fear  that  she  would  have  died  of'  exhaustion.  The  thifd 
case  was  George  Watson,  aged  \%^  who  was  laho  considered- in 
great  danger  from  the  same  causes  which  excited  our  apprehen- 
sion  in  the  last  patient. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  in  hs  primary  form  was  ektremv- 
ly  simple.  In  some  of  the  eiarlier  cases  emetics  of  ipecacoati 
were  administered  at  the  commencement  of  the  complaint ;  but 
in  the  later  cases  purgative  medicines  were  used  in  preference, 
and  repeated  almost  daily  till  the  fever  had  subsided,  when  they 
were  continued  at  intervals,  more  or  less  short,  till  the  patient 
was  considered  perfectly  cured. 

The  purgatives  employed  were  compound  powder  of  jalap, 
Epsom  salts,  compouml  colocynth  pills,  infusion  of  senna,  jalap 
and  calomel,  supertartrate  of  potass,  &c.  varied  according  to  dr* 
cumstances.  The  patients  were  kept  in  a  room  moderately  cool, 
and  well-ventilated ;  and  great  attention  was  paid  to  cleanliness. 
During  the  eruptive  fever,  when  the  heat  of  skin  was  consider- 
ably above  the  natural  standard,  the  surface  of  the  body  was  fre- 
quently sponged,  sometimes  with  cold,  but  more  frequently  with 
tepid  water ;  and  this  practice  was  continued  till  the  skin  became 
of  a  more  natural  temperature,  and  had  begun  to  desquamate, 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  eruption  had  appeared.  Great  re- 
lief was  derived  from  this  practice,  which  was  extremely  agre^ 
able  to  the  patients.  They  were  kept  on  low  diet,  being  silow- 
ed  only  panado,  gruel,  or  weak.tea  and  bread,  except  in  the  cases, 
which  were  few  in  number,  where  the  fever  assumed  much  of  the 
typhoid  type,  in  which  wine  w^s  cautiously  given. 

During  the  period  of  convaleseence,  the  diet  consisted  of  beeC- 
tea,  light  pudding,  or  fresh  broth.  In  a  few  cases,  where  the 
strength  was  much  diminished,  ji  little  wine  was  thought  neces- 
sary. There  were  only  eight  cases,  however,  in  alU  ih  which  wine 
was  employed.  The  warm  bath  was  frequently  used,  and  appii- 
rently  with  much  advantage,  in  diminishing  the  feverish  excite- 
ment, and  in  bringing  down  the  pulse  during  the  desquamation 
of  the  skin.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  with  the  view  of  preu 
venting,  if  possible,  the  dropsical  symptoms,  a  tea-spoonfm  of 
the  supertartrate  of  potass  was  given  twice  or  thrice  a-day  to  al- 
most all  the  patients,  along  with  occasional  pui^tives.  In  one 
or  two  of  the  cases,  after  the  fever  had  subsided,  moderate  doses 
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of  laudanum  were  found  useful  in  allaying  irritation,  produced 
by  the  state  of  the  skin,  and  in  procuring  sleep. 

In  a  few  cases,  where  the  throat  was  much  swelled  and  in- 
flamed, leeches  were  applied ;  but  more  generally  this  affection 
was  treated  by  the  use  of  a  stimulating  gargle,  consisting  of  in- 
fusion of  roses,  containing  a  proportion  of  muriatic  acid,  and 
tincture  of  capsicum.  Where  there  was  great  tenderness  of  the 
throat,' this  gargle  was  found  occasionally  too  stimulating,  and 
hoc  milk  and  water  were  employed  in  its  stead. 

The  principal  danger  of  the  disease  was  occasioned  by  the 
secondary  affections,  including  under  that  head  dropsical  ef- 
fusions, swelling  and  suppuration  of  the  glands  behind  the 
ear,  and  suppuration  in  the  ear.  During  the  period  of  con- 
valescence, nine  of  the  forty-five  patients  became  affected  with 
dropsical  swelling.  In  three  of  them,  in  the  form  of  slight 
cedema  below  the  under  eyelids ;  in  four  the  oedema  affected  the 
face  as  well  as  the  eyelids ;  in  two  it  was  more  extensive,  afiect- 
ing  in  one  of  them  also  the  hands ;  and  in  the  other,  in  whom 
the  disease  proved  fatal,  the  face,  hands  and  arms,  feet  and  legs, 
and,  as  was  proved  by  dissection,  effusion  of  serum  had  taken 
place  into  the  cavities  of  the  head  and  abdomen.  The  average 
period  at  which  the  dropsical  symptoms  appeared  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fever  was  nineteen  days,— the  earliest  being 
sixteen,  and  the  latest  twenty-three. 

In  consequence  of  the  first  patient  who  was  affected  with 
scarlet  fever  having  fallen  a  victim  to  the  dropsical  affection, 
the  nurses  were  very  watchful,  and  generally  pointed  out  the 
first  appearance  of  oedema,  which  usually  showed  itself  below 
one  or  both  of  the  under  eyelids.  Jalap,  or  neutral  salts,  with 
calomel,  were  immediately  administered,  and  the  warm  bath  was 
employed.  Whenever  symptoms  occurred  indicative  of  any  in- 
temal  affection,  particularly  when  attended  with  fever,  general 
or  local  blood-letting,  according  to  circumstances,  was  had  re- 
course to ;  and  these  were  immediately  followed  by  the  employ- 
ment of  tartrate  of  antimony  in  small  but  frequently  repeated 
doses,*-a  medicine  which  proiied  essentially  useful  in  many  of 
the  cases.  The  supertartrate  of  potass,  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
the  tincture  of  digitalis,  were  prescribed  as  diuretics,  but  along 
with  purgative  medicines. 

The  patients  who  became  affected  with  dropsical  symptoms 
were  not  those  who  had  been  most  severely  ill  of  the  primary 
fever. 

In  five  of  the  nine  boys  who  suffered  from  secondary  affec- 
tions, one  or  more  of  the  glands  behind  the  ear  became  swelled 
and  inflamed.  In  one  the  swelling  acquired  a  very  large  size, 
gave  much  pain,  and  when  opened,  there  were  discharg^  from 
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it  geveral  ounces  of  well-formed  purulent  matter ;  in  the  others 
the  swellings  were  discussed.  In  these  affections  leeches  were 
employed,  and  cold  solutions  in  the  first  stage,  and  warm  fomen- 
tations and  poultices  in  the  second.  Two  or  three  of  the  boys 
suffered  from  suppuration  in  the  ear ;  but  only  in  one  of  them 
did  this  prove  a  tedious  or  troublesome  affection. 

Three  of  the  patients,  who  had  been  affected  both  with  sore 
throat  and  distinct  scarlet  eruption,  had  a  renewed  attack  of  fcvert 
followed  by  sore  throat  and  scarlet  eruption,  during  their  conva- 
lescence, and  this  secondary  illness  so  much  resembled  well-mark* 
ed  scarlatina,  that,  had  I  not  seen  the  patients  under  the  first  at- 
tack, 1  should  not  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  in  declaring  that 
they  laboured  under  that  disease  in  a  distinct  and  decided  form. 
The  secondary  eruption  was  of  shorter  duration  than  the  pri- 
mary, and  was  not  followed  by  desquamation  of  the  skin.  The 
state  of  the  throat  was  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  first  attack. 

One  of  the  patients  thus  affected  was  Daniel  Mathieson,  aged 
II.  He  was  originally  taken  ill  on  the  7th  November,  and  was 
considered  cured  on  the  ^  December ;  having  had  the  fever  in 
a  very  distinct,  and  in  rather  a  severe  form ;  the  throat  had  been 
much  inflamed  and  ulcerated ;  the  eruption  had  been  very  vivid, 
and  there  had  been  much  desquamation  of  the  skin. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  December  he  slept  ill,  owing  to  pain 
in  a  slightly  enlarged  gland  behind  the  right  ear.  On  the  5th 
he  was  hot  and  uneasy,  and  his  pulse  quick ;  he  vomited  after 
having  taken  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  calomel.  In 
the  evening  a  copious  scarlet  eruption  appeared  over  the  body 
and  limbs,  apparently  of  the  same  character  with  the  rash  in 
scarlet  fever ;  and  the  throat  became  inflamed  and  painful,  the 
inflammation  being  of  a  dark-red  colour.  On  the  6th  the  rash 
was  nearly  gone ;  the  skin  was  more  cool  \  the  pulse  84 ;  took 
a  dose  of  salts  ;  on  the  7th,  the  rash  was  quite  gone,  the  throat 
was  still  much  inflamed,  and  the  tonsils  swelled ;  the  face  was 
flushed,  and  the  pulse  100.  These  symptoms  gradually  went 
off,  and  on  the  19th,  he  was  again  convalescent.  * 

It  remains  a  matter  of  farther  inquiry,  how  far  certain  per- 
sons who  have  been  affected  with  scarlatina  in  its  most  perfect 

*  There  it  a  case  recorded  by  Mr  G.  Hamilton  in  the  11 4th  Number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  in  which  scarlet  fever  seems  to  have  taken 
place  for  a  second  time,  during  the  existence  of  secondary  aiTections  of  the  disease, 
in  consequence  of  strong  exposure  to  contagion.  He  says,  **  a  girl  (Watt)  in  Arthur 
Street,  was  seized  with  the  fever.  The  eruption  came  out  well,  and  continued  out 
about  the  usual  time ;  but  when  she  wns  getting  better,  a  febrile  state  and  symptoms 
of  dropsy  began  to  appear.  While  thi?  girl  laboured  under  the  dropsy,  n  brother, 
who  had  been  living  at  some  miles  disUnce,  was  brought  homemlso  affected  with  the 
primary  fever.  They  both  slept  in  the  same  bed,  and  about  three  weeks  after  the 
eruption  had  disappeared  from  the  girl,  she  liad  a  distinct  aggravation  of  febrile 
^mptoms,  with  a  aeoood  weU-marked  eruption." 
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fonn,  may  remain  subject  to  a  recurrence  of  the  disease^  even 
after  a  short  interral  of  time,  in  the  event  of  their  being  freeTy 
exposed  to  the  contagion.  In  the  three  cases  which  occurred 
in  the  hospital,  the  secondary  eruption,  fever,  and  affection  of 
the  throat  appeared  when  the  boys  were  surrounded  by  nume- 
rous companions  labouring  under  scarlatina. 

Two  of  the  boys  when  ill  of  secondary  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease were  attacked  with  erysipelas  in  the  face  and  head, — a  com- 
plaint extremely  prevalent  at  that  time  in  the  town  and  its  vi- 
cinity, as  well  as  in  the  hospital ;  and  one  of  them  had  no  less 
than  four  attacks  of  erysipelas  in  the  course  of  his  convalescence 
from  the  fever,  in  all  of  which  it  was  seated  in  the  face  and 
head. 

Having  now  concluded  this  very  long,  and,  I  fear,  very  tedious 
history  of  scarlet  fever  as  it  occurred  in  George  Heriot^s  Hos- 
pital, I  shall  intrude  on  the  time  of  the  society  for  only  a  very 
short  time,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  under  notice  the  very 
able  and  interesting  account  of  a  similar  epidemic  which  appear- 
ed in  the  same  hospital  in  the  year  1804.  It  is  published  by 
Dr  Hamilton  Senior,  under  whose  care  the  patients  were. 
There  is  a  very  great  similarity  in  the  two  epidemics.  The 
first  case  of  the  disease  appeared  in  the  end  of  September  1804, 
and  it  continued  to  prevail  for  three  months.  There  were  at 
that  time  120  boys,  and  SO  adults  in  the  institution.  Upwards 
of  50  of  the  boys  took  the  fever,  which  was  mild  and  little  dan- 
gerous in  the  primary  stages ;  but  it  proved  fatal  in  three  of 
the  patients  from  the  secondary  affections. 

**  In  all  the  children,  particularly  in  those  who  were  first  af- 
fected, the  symptoms  were  so  mild,  that,  but  for  my  knowledge 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  in  town,  I  might  have  mis- 
taken the  disease  on  its  first  appearance,  and  been  lulled  into  a 
blameable  security.  The  throat  was  not  much  affected ;  the 
uvula  and  amygdalae  were  slightly  swelled  and  inflamed  in  every 
instance ;  in  a  few  cases,  superficial  suppuration  and  sloughing 
appeared.  The  efflorescence  on  the  surface  was  partial,  and  in 
general  transitory,  leaving  a  peculiar  paleness  of  countenance. 
The  eye  was  dull  and  heavy.  Sickness  and  prostration  of  ap- 
petite continued  throughout  the  disease.  The  thirst  was  mo- 
derate ;  great  debility  prevailed  in  every  case ;  and  in  some  a 
peculiar  dejection  and  despondency,  hardly  to  be  looked  for  in 
subjects  so  young.  The  pulse  was  variable ;  always  quick,  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  disease,  when  it  sometimes  sunk  below 
the  natural  standard ;  it  was  never  full.  The  surface  of  the 
body  was  occasionally  of  a  pungent  heat.  Obstinate  constipa- 
tion prevailed  in  general. 

My  patients  were  objects  of  serious  attention  for  twelve  or 
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fourteen  days ;  the  convalesceiit  state  of  almost  all  «f  them  was 
protracted  for  nearly  the  same  length  of  time ;  and  six  weeks 
elapsed  before  some  who  entered  the  sick  room  left  it 

*^  Such  was  the  appearatice,  and  such  is  the  histxiry  of  this  epU 
demic  in  Heriot^s  Hospital ;  in  conducting  the  care  of  which, 
I  employed  purgative  medicines  fully ;  while  food  suited  to  the 
weak  appetite  and  feeble  powers  of  digestion  was  directed. 

*^  The  effect  of  the  purgatives  was  favourable.  The  feces  were 
hard,  generally  of  a  black,  or  greenish  colour,  and  fetid  ;  aad 
sometimes  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  clay,  and  less  fetid. 
In  proportion  to  the  evacuation  of  these  feces,  relief  was  percep- 
tible. Returning  appetite  and  vivacity  accompanied  the  decline 
and  cessation  of  the  various  symptoms. 

^'  As  the  weather  had  become  cold,  and  otherwise  inclement, 
the  children  were  detained  in  the  sick*room  for  many  days  af- 
ter they  were  perfectly  well ;  purgatives  were  administered,  as 
the  state  of  the  bowels  demanded  ;  and  the  general  warm  Iwth 
was  repeatedly  used,  on  the  supposition  that,  by  its  restoring  a 
perspirable  state  of  the  skin,  it  would,  in  concert  with  the  pur- 
gative medicines,  tend  to  prevent  dropsical  swelling,  whidi, 
from  the  symptoms,  I  greatly  dreaded. 

**  At  last,  healthy,  and  robust,  and  impatient  of  farther  re- 
straint, the  convalescents  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  pair- 
ticular  wards,  and,  in  no  long  time,  to  mix  with  their  compa- 
nions in  school  and  at  play* 

^*  Happy  I  am  that  I  had  been  thus  careful  and  provident  in 
using  these  precautions ;  for  I  have  to  relate  the  fate  of  three 
boys,  who,  in  two  or  three  weeks  from  their  passing  from  un- 
der my  care,  were  again  reported  as  unwell,  and  again  appear- 
ed in  the  sick-room.  Their  symptoms  and  their  fate  were  the 
same.  They  had  a  leucophlegmatic  look,  incipient  anasarca, 
total  prostration  of  appetite,  scanty,  if  not  suspended  secrctimi 
of  urine,  swelling  of  abdomen,  obstinate  constipation,  nausea, 
extreme  debility,  and  feeble  pulse. 

'*  Alarmed  by  these  symptoms,  I  requested  Messrs  Alexander 
and  George  Wood,  surgeons  to  the  hospital,  to  join  me  in  con- 
sultation. Suitable  cordials  were  ordered,  and  purgative  medi- 
cines of  appropriate  quality,  and  in  repeated  doses,  were  direct- 
ed. The  disease,  in  all  the  three,  proceeded  with  a  rapidity 
which  afforded  little  farther  opportunity  for  deliberation  or  ac- 
tion. The  stomach  gave  way ;  all  food,  cordials,  and  medi- 
cines, were  rejected,  1^  vomiting.  The  watery  effusion  rapid- 
ly filled  the  cellular  membrane,  and  inundated  every  cavity. 
Within  less  than  thirty Hsix  hours  from  the  recurrence  of  the  ail- 
ment, the  boys  died,  labouring  under  symptoms  denoting  asci- 
tes, hydrothorax,  and  hydrocephalus. 
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**  This  tennination  was  altogether  new ;  I  had  never  Been 
dropsy  from  scarlatina  fatal.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  I 
approached  the  hospital  for  many  days  under  deep  anxiety,  be- 
cause I  was  conscious  that  other  children  were  at  the  time  in  a 
situation  which  might  lead  to  the  same  unfortunate  issue.^'  * 

As  some  of  the  cases  which  occurred  in  Heriot^s  Hospital 
during  the  late  epidemic  appear  to  me  to  be  interesting,  from 
the  nature  and  severity  of  the  secondary  affections,  which  proved 
fiital  in  one  instance,  I  consider  it  almost  unnecessary  to  apolo- 
gize to  the  society  for  bringing  under  their  notice  these  cases  in 
detail,  and  for  giving  an  account  of  the  appearances  found  on 
dissection  in  the  body  of  the  boy  who  died. 

Archibald  Bain,  set.  10,  was  attacked  with  scarlatina  on  the 
23d  October,  and  had  both  eruption  and  sore  throat.  The  fever 
did  not  run  very  high,  but  was  of  long  duration,  and  materially 
diminished  his  strength.  On  9th  November,  when  convalescent, 
though  still  confined  to  bed,  oedema  appeared  in  his  face,  and 
soon  extended  to  his  hands  and  feet,  attended  by  violent  pain 
in  the  back  part  of  the  head.  These  symptoms  were  somewhat 
alleviated  by  the  treatment  employed ;  but  they  soon  returned 
in  an  aggravated  form,  and  on  the  20th  November  he  was  at- 
tacked with  violent  convulsion  fits,  frequently  repeated,  attend- 
ed with  excruciating  pain  in  the  head.  At  one  time  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  eyesight,  which,  however,  returned,  and  he  re- 
mained sensible  at  intervals,  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  2dd  November. 

During  the  existence  of  the  dropsical  symptoms,  the  urine 
was  found  to  contain  albumen,  and  was  of  less  specific  gravity 
than  usual. 

When  the  unfavourable  symptoms  appeared,  from  being  lan- 
guid and  feeble,  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  employ  general 
blood-letting.  A  number  of  leeches  were  repeatedly  applied  to 
the  temples  and  forehead,  and  blisters  to  the  head.  The  bowels 
were  powerfully  acted  upon  by  calomel  and  saline  purgatives ; 
and  diuretics,  particularly  tincture  of  digitalis,  were  administered. 

Dissection. — Before  opening  the  body,  it  was  remarked,  that 
the  oedema  had  very  much  subsided.  After  sawing  through 
the  skull-cap,  the  dura  mater  was  found  to  adhere  very  firmly 
to  it.  A  great  deal  of  venous  engorgement  appeared  on  the 
brain,  and  the  sinuses  were  full  of  coagulated  blood.  Consider- 
able effusion  had  taken  place  between  the  arachnoid  membrane 
and  the  pia  matevy  the  former  being  preternaturally  thick.  The 
jmncta  rttbra  were  not  more  numerous  than  usual,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  upper  part  of  the  brain  was  quite  natural.  One  or 
two  ounces  of  serous  fluid  were  found  in  the  ventricles,  with  ra- 
mollissement  of  the  fomiw^  nates  and  testes.     The  choroid 

*  Appendix  to  Dr  Hamilton*!  work  on  Purgative  Medicines,  p.  59,  &c. 
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plexus  was  not  so  vascular  as  in  the  healthy  state.  The  corpuM 
caUommj  thalamic  and  corpora  siriaiaf  were  quite  natural  in 
structure  and  appearance. 

A  amall  quantity  of  serous  fluid  was  found  in  the  abdomen. 
The  intestines,  kidneys,  &c.  seemed  to  be  quite  sound. 

It  was  ascertained  that  several  children  of  the  family  had 
died  of  hydrocephalus. 

David  Gray,  aged  9)  was  attacked  with  scarlatina  on  the  7th 
of  January,  and  was  affected  with  a  considerable  degree  of  sore 
throat,  and  with  scarlet  eruption.  The  disease,  on  the  whole, 
was  rather  severe.  On  the  25th,  when  convalescent,  but  still 
confined  to  bed,  slight  oedema  appeared  of  the  left  upper  eye- 
lid. On  the  27th,  both  the  eyelids  were  oDdcmatous ;  all  the 
functions,  however,  were  natural.  For  several  days  he  had 
taken  calomel  and  other  purgative  medicines.  In  the  evening 
of  this  day,  he  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  head,  and  the 
cedema  of  the  face  had  considerably  extended.  He  took  a  dose 
of  the  infusion  of  senna,  which  produced  both  purging  and  vo- 
miting. On  the  28th,  he  had  slept  well;  the  headach  was 
quite  gone ;  the  tongue  was  clean,  skin  cool,  and  pulse  70. 
The  infusion  of  senna  was  ordered  to  be  repeated,  which  produ- 
ced the  same  effects  as  formerly. 

^th.  9  A.  M.  Had  complained  much  of  pain  in  the  forehead 
during  the  preceding  afternoon.  The  oedema  of  the  face  was 
somewhat  increased  ;  the  pulse  below  the  natural  standard.  At 
10  p.  M.,  he  became  insensible,  and  was  seized  with  strong  con- 
vulsions. He  was  put  into  a  warm  bath ;  a  large  blister  was  ap- 
plied between  the  shoulders,  and  sinapisms  to  the  feet ;  a  sti- 
mulating injection  was  given,  which  operated  freely.  Since  S 
A.  M.,  he  has  been  sensible,  complaining  occasionally  of  pain  in 
the  fore  and  back  part  of  the  head ;  the  oedematous  swelling  of 
the  face  is  considerably  diminished ;  tongue  clean  ;  pulse  72, 
and  irregular.  Ten  leeches  were  applied  to  the  temples  and 
forehead,  and  a  dose  of  calomel  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  or- 
dered. 4  p.  M.  Has  vomited  frequently,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  calomel  and  salts  were  not  given,  but  he  had  a  purgative 
injection.  The  leeches  have  bled  very  freely.  He  has  had 
since  morning  many  attacks  of  convulsions.  He  is  at  present  in- 
sensible, and  the  muscles  of  the  right  eye  and  mouth,  and  side 
of  the  face,  are  in  constant  convulsive  action.  The  pupils  of 
both  eyes  are  dilated,  and  insensible  to  the  light  of  a  candle ; 
the  pulse  is  quick,  irregular,  and  feeble  ;  he  has  been  occasion- 
ally sensible  to-day  between  the  fits.  8  p.  m.  Convulsions  went 
off  soon  after  four  o'clock,  and  have  not  returned ;  he  is  quite 
sensible,  but  seems  to  have  a  difficulty  in  speaking ;  the  eyes 
are  of  a  more  natural  appearance,  and  the  pupils  contract  on 
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the  approach  of  a  candle.  Pulse  is  not  so  quick,  and  is  more 
regular.  Cold  to  be  applied  to  the  forehead  and  temples. 
30th.  The  convulsions  have  not  returned ;  he  slept  well,  and 
was  quite  sensible  during  the  night,  and  he  complained  only  of 
occasional  pain  in  the  head.  To-day  he  is  free  from  headach 
or  any  other  uneasiness ;  pulse  72,  soft  and  regular ;  he  now 
speaks  easily.  31st.  Slept  well,  and  has  continued  free  from  all 
pain.  From  this  time  he  continued  to  improve,  till  the  6th, 
when  there  was  slight  oedema  of  the  right  side  of  the  face,  which 
was  removed  by  purgative  medicines,  and  from  that  period  he 
continued  to  convalesce. 

William  Lapsley,aged  11,  was  taken  ill  on  the  9th  November, 
and  was  affected  with  both  sore  throat  and  eruption,  attended 
with  a  pretty  smart  degree  of  fever.  On  the  25th,  when  con- 
valescent, he  complained  of  pain  in  one  of  the  glands  behind 
the  left  ear,  and  of  severe  pain  in  the  back  of  the  head.  The 
face  was  observed  to  be  slightly  (edematous.  He  was  .ordered 
to  be  bled,  but  only  two  ounces  of  blood  were  procured ;  and  ca- 
lomel and  saline  purgatives  were  administered.  On  the  26th, 
the  swelling  of  the  gland  was  rather  increased  in  size,  but  was 
not  inflamed  externally ;  he  complained  much  of  pain  in  it, 
stretching  up  to  the  top  of  the  head.  Ten  leeches  were  applied 
to  the  neck,  which  bled  freely.  In  the  evening,  his  head  was 
more  painful,  his  breathing  was  hurried  and  oppressed,  and  the 
oedema  of  the  face  increased.  Six  ounces  of  blood  were  taken 
from  the  arm,  which  was  somewhat  huffy.  The  purgatives  were 
repeated,  and  acted  freely.  He  slept  ill  during  the  night,  com- 
plaining much  of  pain  in  the  lefi  side  of  the  h^.  On  the  27th, 
pain  of  the  head  was  somewhat  lessened,  oedema  of  the  face  had 
nearly  disappeared,  and  the  breathing  was  much  relieved.  Pulse 
was  84,  and  soft ;  a  warm  bath  was  administered,  after  being 
removed  from  which,  a  copious  perspiration  broke  out,  and  he 
seemed  much  better.  At  night,  the  swelling  behind  the  ear 
was  enlarged  in  size,  and  more  painful.  The  pain  in  his  head, 
and  the  oedema  of  the  face,  were  much  increased,  and  the  breath- 
ing  was  hurried  and  oppressed ;  a  dose  of  calomel  was  given, 
and  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  dissolved  in 
water,  ordered  to  be  administered  every  two  hours. 

28th.  The  calomel  operated  freely  ;  he  vomited  several  times 
after  taking  four  doses  of  the  antimony.  Pain  in  his  head  and 
neck,  he  said,  was  almost  entirely  gone,  and  the  breathing  relieved. 
Pulse  was  84.  He  was  ordered  to  take  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of 
tartrate  of  antimony  every  hour,  and  to  have  the  warm  bath. 
Af^r  the  bath,  he  seemed  lively  and  well.  Towards  night  he 
complained  much  more  of  his  head ;  oedema  of  the  face  was  in- 
creased ;  and  was  very  restless ;  moaned  and  screamed  out  dur- 
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ing  his  sleep.  Twelve  leeches  were  applied  to  the  temples,  which 
bled  freely,  and  the  antimony  was  continued.  On  the  S9lb, 
his  face  was  less  swelled,  and  the  headach  quite  relieved.  H« 
had  passed  a  better  night,  and  was  in  a  state  of  nausea  from  the 
antimonial  medicine ;  pulse  80,  and  soft.  The  solution  was 
ordered  to  be  continued,  and  half  a  drachm  of  supertartrate  of 
potass  to  be  given.  In  the  evening,  pain  of  the  bead  had  re- 
turned, and  twelve  leeches  were  applied  to  the  left  temple,  which 
bled  freely.  He  was  ordered  to  take  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  tar- 
trate of  antimony  eveiy  quarter  of  an  hour. 

30th.  Complained  during  the  night  of  pain  in  the  right  side 
of  his  head,  and  his  sleep  was  much  disturbed.  He  remained  in 
a  state  of  nausea  for  five  or  six  hours,  when  the  medicine  was 
intermitted.  To-day  he  looked  more  lively,  and  says  the  head- 
ach is  gone ;  pulse  100,  and  soft ;  bowels  very  open.  Towards 
aftemoop,  complained  again  of  pain  on  the  right  aide  of  the 
head.  The  tartrate  of  antimony  was  ordered  to  be  given,  by 
which  he  was  kept  in  a  state  of  nausea  for  some  hours.  He 
had  some  quiet  sleep,  and  perspired  freely.  The  eyes,  which 
were  occasionally  dull,  appeared  more  lively,  and  the  iris,  which 
had  been  sluggish  in  its  action,  contracted  more  readily  on  the 
approach  of  a  candle. 

1st  December.  The  headach  was  gone ;  pulse  82,  and  sofl. 
He  was  in  a  state  of  nausea  during  the  night,  and  slept  more 
quietly.  Swelling  behind  the  ear  was  much  diminished  in 
size,  and  gave  no  pain.  Continued  well  till  the  4th,  when  he 
b^an  to  complain  of  pain  in  the  iefi  aide  of  his  head  ;  pulse 
was  96.  The  antimony  was  ordered  to  be  given  every  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

5th.  He  became  sick  and  vomited  after  a  few  doses  of  the 
antimony,  and  since  that  time  has  been  free  from  pain  in  his 
bead.  Slept  well ;  pulse  8% ;  seems  lively,  and  makes  no  com- 
plaint. Was  ordered  to  take  a  dose  of  cream  of  tartar  thrice  a-day. 

From  this  time  he  continued  to  improvedaily,  and,  on  the  14th 
January,  he  left  the  sick-room  perfectly  well. 

Alexander  Bain,  aged  IS,  brother  of  the  boy  who  died,  was 
taken  ill  on  the  1 4th  November,  and  became  affected  both  with 
sore  throat  and  eruption.  On  the  4th  December  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  convalescent  ward. 

Having  incautiously  exposed  himself  to  cold  on  the  forenoon 
of  the  6th,  he  was  taken  iU  at  night  with  fever,  and  severe  pain 
in  his  legs  and  thighs,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  brousht 
back  to' the  sick-room,  and  placed  among  the  patients  labouring 
under  scarlet  fever. 

7th  December.  9  a.  m.  Face  is  a  good  deal  oedematous ;  passed 
a  re^lesa  Qight ;  is  in  a  state  of  perspiration.  •  A  dose  of  calomel 
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was  ordered.  4  p.  m.  He  has  complained  since  morning  of  so- 
vere  pain  in  the  breast ;  the  oedema  of  the  face  is  increased  ; 
pulse  84 ;  the  calomel  has  not  operated.  Eight  ounces  of  blood 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  a  dose  of  salts  was 
prescribed.  8  p.  m.  The  blood,  of  which  fully  nine  ounces  were 
taken,  flowed  freely ;  it  is  cupped,  and  exhibits  some  appear- 
ance of  size.  There  is  a  scarlet  eruption  on  the  face  and  upper 
part  of  the  breast ;  pain  of  breast  is  quite  gone ;  the  oedema  of 
the  face  is  rather  diminished.  Salts  operated  well ;  pulse  9^ ; 
skin  hot.  One-eighth  of  a  grain  of  tartrate  of  antimony  was  or- 
dered to  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  8th  December. 
Vomited  after  taking  four  doses  of  the  antimony,  when  it  was 
intermitted.  A  dose  of  saltswas  ordered  to  be  given  this  morn- 
ing, which  operated  well.  He  coughed  frequently  during  the 
night.  An  additional  quantity  of  scarlet  eruption  appeared 
late  last  night  on  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  and  face,  which 
to-day  is  nearly  gone ;  the  oedema  of  the  face  is  much  dimi- 
nished ;  skin  is  less  hot ;  pulse  84 ;  tongue  clean  ;  is  free  from 
pain.  From  this  date  he  continued  to  improve,  and  was  reckon- 
ed again  convalescent  on  the  19th  December.  The  urine  passed 
during  the  existence  of  the  oedematous  symptoms  was  not  co- 
agulable  by  heat. 

On  the  S9th  December,  while  still  confined  to  the  sick-room, 
he  complained  again  of  severe  headach,  and  pain  on  both  sides 
of  the  neck  behind  the  ears,  in  consequence  of  which  he  took 
five  doses  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony,  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  which  produced  vomiting  and  free  general  perspiration. 
30th.  The  headach  abated  last  night,  and  he  slept  well.  To-day, 
complains  of  much  pain  on  both  sides  of  the  neck,  and  of  pain 
and  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  throat  is  inflamed ;  the  face 
flushed;  and  skin  very  hot;  pulse  118.  There  is  upon  the 
breast  and  other  parts  of  the  body  a  blush  of  red,  very  much 
resembling  the  eruption  of  scarlatina.  The  solution  of  tartrate 
of  antimony  was  ordered  to  be  given.  31st  Took  six  doses  of 
the  antimonial  mixture,  after  which  he  became  sick  and  vomited, 
and  after  the  interval  of  an  hour  it  was  again  exhibited.  He 
took  eight  doses,  which  produced  sickness  but  no  vomiting.  Be- 
twixt 7  and  8  p.  m.  he  complained  of  very  violent  pain  in  the 
forehead,  in  consequence  of  which,  seven  ounces  of  blood  were 
taken  from  the  arm,  when  sickness  and  vomiting  came  on.  The 
biood  was  very  bufiy ;  slept  well ;  and  on  awaking  in  the  morn- 
ing, said  the  pain  in  his  head  and  neck  was  completely  gone. 
The  eruption  continued  visible  for  some  hours  after  tnc  visit 
of  yesterday,  but  disappeared  in  the  evening.  At  present  he 
makes  no  complaint.  The  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  less  ; 
skin  cool  and  soft ;  tongue  clean  and  moist ;  bowels  open ;  pulse 
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80.  1st  January.  About  ft  p.  m.  yesterday^  complained  again 
of  severe  pain  in  the  forehead ;  was  hot  and  restless.  He  took 
eight  doses  of  the  antioionial  solution.  At  7  p*  h.  he  became 
sick  and  vomitedy  and  perspired  freely,  after  which  the  pain  in 
the  head  was  ^ery  mucn  diminished.  He  slept  quietly  during 
the  night.     To-day  he  is  entirely  free  from  pain. 

Sd  January.  At  2  p.  m.  yesterday,  complained  of  some  pain 
in  tlie  right  side  of  his  neck;  skin  was  very  hot;  pulse  120. 
At  10  p.  M.  complained  greatly  of  pain  in  his  throat ;  the  ton- 
sils and  fauces  were  much  swelled  and  inflamed,  and  of  a  dark- 
red  colour.  Took  two  compound  colocynth  pills,  and  used  the 
stimulating  gargle.  3d  January.  The  bowels  were  moved  freely 
during  yest^ay.  He  still  complains  to-day  of  much  pain  in  the 
throat,  but  the  swelling  and  inflammation  are  less ;  tongue  is 
foul ;  skin  hot ;  pulse  120.  To  have  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts.  4th. 
Salts  operated  well ;  passed  a  quiet  night ;  has  much  less  pain 
in  swallowing,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  tonsils  is 
greatly  diminished.  There  is  some  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nostrils;  tongue  cleaner ;  skin  cool ;  pulse  100. 
Two  aloetic  pills  to  be  given  at  bed-time.  5th  January.  Pills  ope- 
rated; is  in  all  respects  much  better;  pulse  80.  From  this 
time  he  continued  to  improve  rapidly,  and  on  the  14th  left  the 
sick-room  quite  well. 

The  two  boys  Bain  belonged  to  a  very  large  family,  of  whom 
two  had  died  of  water  in  the  head. 

George  Wright,  aged  1 1 ,  was  seized  with  scarlet  fever  on  the 
15th  November,  and  was  affected  with  both  sore  throat  and 
eruption.  The  eruptive  fever  was  rather  severe.  On  the  2d 
December  slight  oedema  of  the  face  appeared,  and  continued 
more  or  less  for  some  days,  without  any  other  unpleasant  symp- 
tom. Purgative  medicines  and  supertartrate  of  potass  were  acU 
ministered.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  December  he  was  free 
from  complaint,  but  at  night  he  complained  of  pain  in  his  throat, 
soon  followed  by  headach  and  heat  of  skin.  On  the  9th,  at  10 
A.  M.  he  was  very  uneasy,  complaining  much  of  headach ;  his 
breathing  was  quick  and  oppressed ;  pulse  120 ;  the  heart  beat- 
ing very  strongly ;  his  face  was  flushed  and  slightly  swelled ; 
the  skin  was  hot,  and  on  the  breast  and  body  covered  with  a 
scarlet  eruption ;  one  of  the  glands  behind  the  right  ear  was 
swelled  and  painful.  Ten  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the 
arm,  and  a  dose  of  calomel  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  were 
prescribed.  3  p.  m.  The  blood  flowed  freely,  and  in  a  full 
stream ;  it  is  cupped  and  sizy  ;  he  has  perspired  copiously,  and 
he  seems  very  much  relieved ;  pulse  is  less  fi'equent,  and  is  soft ; 
purgative  medicines  have  not  yet  operated.  Was  ordered  a  dose 
of  Epsom  salts.     9  p*  m.  The  salts  were  rejected  by  vomiting. 
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but  his  bowels  have  been  moved ;  pulse  100 ;  skin  cool ;  erup- 
tion has  disiq>peared ;  tongue  dry  and  foul.  Was  ordered  to  take 
the  solution  of  tartrate  of  antimony  during  the  night  if  he  be- 
came more  uneasy.  lOth,  10  a.  m.  Took  the  solution  twice, 
in  consequence  oi  having  complained  of  pain  in  his  head ;  he 
became  sick,  and  the  pain  abated,  after  which  he  slept  well ; 
complains  of  pain  in  a  small  swelling  behind  the  right  ear,  but 
says  he  feels  generally  better ;  the  nose  and  upper  lip  are  much 
swelled,  and  covered  with  erysipelatous  inflammation ;  skin  soft ; 
tongue  loaded ;  pulse  120  and  full.     Two  compound  colocynth 

E'lls  were  administered,  to  be  followed  at  the  distance  of  three 
,  mrs  by  a  dose  of  £psom  salts.  8  p.  m.  The  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation has  extended  over  part  of  each  cheek ;  makes  no 
complaint;  skin  moist;  pulse  96.  11th,  10  a.  m.  Purgative 
medicines  operated  well ;  there  is  much  uneasiness  in  the  throat 
in  swallowing,  but  it  cannot  be  examined  in  consequence  of  the 
swelling  of  the  lip ;  skin  hot ;  pulse  120.  One-eighth  of  a  grain 
of  tartrate  of  antimony  was  oixlered  to  be  given  every  half-hour. 
8  P.M.  Seven  doses  of  the  antimony  were  retained,  the  eighth 
was  vomited.  There  is  a  copious  perspiration  all  ovf  r  the  surface 
of  the  body ;  pulse  8Q  and  soft ;  small  vesicles  have  appeared 
on  the  face.  12th.  Passed  a  good  night ;  complains  of  pain  in 
his  throat  and  behind  the  left  ear.  The  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation has  disappeared  ftom  the  right  cheek,  but  is  extending 
on  the  left,  where  it  is  of  a  darker  red,  and  several  vesicles  have 
formed  upon  it ;  pulse  100  and  soft;  bowels  very  open.  18th. 
Complains  principally  of  pain  behind  the  left  ear ;  inflammation 
of  the  left  cheek  has  extended  upwards  to  the  scalp ;  skin  hot ; 
breathing  quick ;  pulse  125 ;  bowels  open.  A  dose  of  the  an- 
timonial  solution  to  be  given  every  halt-hour.  14th.  After  tak- 
ing seven  doses  of  the  mixture  he  vomited,  after  which  he  was 
much  relieved ;  the  skin  became  cooler ;  the  pulse  less  quick ; 
he  passed  a  good  night,  but  at  eight  this  morning  complained  of 
severe  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  his  head.  Two  doses  of  the  an- 
timonial  solution  were  given  with  relief.  The  erysipelas  has 
extended  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  scalp ;  there  is  much 
inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  left  eyelids ;  vesicles  on  the 
cheek  have  discharged;  pulse  120;  bowels  open.  Antimonial 
mixture  to  be  repeated.  15th.  Complains  principally  of  extreme 
tenderness  of  the  scalp  to  touch ;  the  inflammation  of  the  left 
cheek  and  temple  has  much  abated;  pulse  120;  bowels  open. 
16th.  Skin  having  become  hot  and  dry,  took  two  doses  of  the 
antimonial  solution.  Two  compound  colocynth  pills  were  given 
last  night,  which  have  operated.  Inflammation  of  head  and  face 
much  abated*  17th.  Skin  cool;  tongue  moist;  pulse  106;  in- 
flammation abat'mg^     Soon  after  this  date  the  erysipelas  disap- 
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pearod*  He  continued,  howeyer,  to  recover  slowly  till  the  6nd  of 
January,  having  in  the  interval  complained  much  of  pain  in 
both  ears,  but  without  any  discharge.  In  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary he  was  sent  to  his  own  ward  and  to  school. 

On  the  15th  of  that  month  he  returned  to  the  sick-room,  in 
consequence  of  an  attack  of  erysipelas  in  the  left  cheek,  attend- 
ed with  fever  and  much  headach.  Leeches  were  applied  to  the 
temples ;  purgative  medicines  were  given,  with  the  occasional 
use  of  the  antimonial  solution,  from  this  date  to  the  20th,  when 
the  erysipelas  disappeared,  leaving,  however,  frequent  attacks  of 
severe  pain  in  the  head,  which  were  treated  by  the  frequent  ap* 
-plication  of  leeches,  by  blistering,  &c.  &c.  On  the  ^5th  the 
upper  lip  was  much  swollen,  and  erysipelas  appeared  on  both 
cheeks,  which  continued  fot  some  days,  attended  with  fever,  much 
pain  in  the  head,  and  occasional  delirium. 

March  11th.  Since  last  report  has  continued  to  complain  oc^ 
easionally  of  much  pain  in  his  head  and  breast,  with  almost  con^ 
stant  throbbing  pain  in  one  or  both  ears,  but,  on  the  whole,  has 
been  gradually  improving. 

March  S8th.  Has  continued  much  of  an  invalid,  though  oc« 
easionally  out  of  bed,  and  has  almost  constantly  complained  of 
more  or  less  pain  in  both  ears,  from  which  there  has  been  dis^ 
charged  to-day  a  quantity  of  purulent  matter.  He  had  a  slight 
threatening  of  erysipelas  on  the  24rth. 

April  16th.  Has  continued  to  convalesce  slowly,  complaining 
occasiotially  of  pain  in  the  head  and  ear,  in  consequence  of  which 
complaints  he  is  still  confined  to  the  sick-room. 

From  this  time  he  continued  to  improve  in  health,  and  made 
a  complete  recovery. 

11.  Case  of  Recovery  from  Suspended  Animatwi.     By  Dr 
Macwhirtkr,  Vice-President  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

By  way  of  encouragement  to  my  obstetric  brethren,  who  must 
occasionally  meet  with  cases  of  new-born  infants  suffering  from 
suspended  animation,  I  beg  to  trouble  the  Society  with  a  brief 
detail  of  a  case  which  lately  occurred  in  my  practice,  and  ter* 
minated  favourably. 

I  was  caUed,  at  about  half-past  11  p.  m.  to  a  lady  who  had  been 
several  hours  in  labour.  I  found  the  os  tinc{B  expanded  to  the 
extent  of  a  crown  piece ;  the  membranes  pressed  forward  by  every 
pain,  and  the  presentation  '*  breech^  pain  recurring  regularly  and 
forcibly  every  four  minutes.  Abouta  quarter  before  one,  the  mem* 
branes  gave  way,  the  liquor  amnii  was  discharged, and  the  labourf 
which  was  a  first  one,  advanced  slowly,  until  half-past  one,  when 
the  breech  was  bom.  Suspecting  that  resuscitation  would  be 
necessary,  I  desired  the  nurse  to  have  warm  water  at  hand* 
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The  body  and  head  were  long  in  transitu ;  the  funis  was  round 
the  neck  twice ;  I  disengaged  it,  but  could  feel  no  pulsation; 
I  got  my  fingers  into  the  mouth  of  the  foetus,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  it  beyond  the  verge  of  the  perineum,  but  it  did  not 
breathe.  In  about  ten  minutes,  by  management  and  the  uterine 
action,  the  head  was  delivered,  and  along  with  it  the  placenta. 

The  infant  appeared  dead ;  indeed,  it  was  thrice  felt  convulsed 
in  transitu.  The  face  was  as  white  as  paper,  but  there  was  some 
colour  in  the  lips  ;  still  no  pulsation  of  the  heart  could  be  felt. 

I  placed  the  child,  with  the  placenta  attached,  in  a  warm  bath ; 
gently  inflated  its  lungs  with  my  own  breath,  in  the  usual  way  ; 
rubbed  brandy  on  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  head,  spine,  extremities, 
&c.  As  the  funis  when  cut  did  not  bleed,  I  therefore  tied  it.  Aflcr 
immersion  for  about  half  an  hour,  I  took  it  out  of  the  bath  ; 
dried,  and  wrapped  it  in  warm  flannel,  and  made  the  nurse  carry 
it  near  the  fire.  I  then  continued  the  gentle  inflation  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  spirituous  friction,  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
two  bottles  of  brandy  and  whisky,  occasionally  slapping  the  bot- 
tom, when  at  length,  about  forty  or  fifty  minutes  after  birth, 
it  gave  a  sob.  This  was  indicative  of  existing  life,  and  encou- 
raged me  to  persevere.  It  continued  to  sob  or  gasp  at  intervals 
of  a  minute  or  two,  and  I  now  found  that  I  could  feel  the  heart 
beat. 

The  above  means  were  most  perseveringly  continued,  until 
the  circulation  and  breathing  very  gradually  increased.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour  and  half,  the  child  gave  a  whimper ;  the  eyes 
opened  ;  the  lips  became  red ;  it  breathed  regularly  ;  cried  lus- 
tily.    It  lived,  and  continues  to  live. 

4)  Ainslie  Place^  15th  April  1833. 


Art.II. — Contributions  to  Thorcuic  Pathology.  By  Richard 
PooLE,  Esq.  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  32d  Regiment. 

1 .  PleurO'Pneutnonia  and  PericarditiSyJblhwing  an  injury 
of  the  head. — Private  George  Roberts,  Inniskilling  Dragoons, 
aged  26,  admitted  into  hospital  (Limerick)  January  24,  1 833, 
with  an  incised  wound  over  the  left  side  of  the  frontal  bone,  stated 
to  have  been  produced  last  night  by  falling  on  the  broken  edge 
of  a  basin.  The  wound  had  been  dressed  at  the  hospital  of  the 
8dd  Regiment,  but,  as  there  appeared  much  swelling  and  evi- 
dent fluctuation  under  the  integuments,  I  was  induced  to  re- 
move the  straps,  when,  on  opening  the  wound,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sero-purulent  fluid  escaped.  The  bone  was  found 
denuded  of  the  pericranium  to  some  extent^  but  no  fracture  nor 
depression  could  be  discovered.     There  was  very  great  general 
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excitement,  with  pain  of  head,  which  induced  me  to  bleed  to 
|xxiv.  when  the  pulse  fell,  and  nausea  followed.  Cold  appli- 
cations were  ordered  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  a  cataplasm 
to  the  wound.  Some  purgative  having  been  taken  before  he 
came  into  hospital,  which  was  now  beginning  to  operate,  I  de- 
clined giving  him  any  more. 

S^th.  States  that  he  is  much  better,  and  that  the  pain  is 
easier.  The  wound  looks  well,  and  has  discharged  much  puru- 
lent matter  on  the  poultices.  There  is  a  slight  blush  about 
the  integuments,  with  some  swelling  of  the  left  eyelids  and  cheek. 
The  bowels  were  moved  twice  since  last  night ;  the  tongue  is 
white  and  moist ;  the  pulse  soft,  but  quick ;  a  little  heat  of  skin ; 
thirst :  no  nausea. — Rep.  cataplasma  et  frigida  :  HausL  Im- 
perialis  pro  potu. 

26th.  Passed  a  pretty  good  night,  and  reports  his  head  to 
be  easier.  The  wound  continues  to  discharge  purulent  matter, 
but  has  rather  an  unhealthy  look.  !^ess  puffing  and  redness  of 
the  integuments,  and  they  do  not  pit;  the  left  palpebrse  still  swol- 
len. No  rigor,  or  nausea ;  bowels  very  loose ;  thirst ;  the  pulse 
is  quick,  moderately  ftiU ;  the  skin  rather  warm ;  complains  of 
cough,  which  occasions  headach.  Some  numbness  of  the  toes 
of  the  right  foot. — Omit  hauat.     Rice  water. 

27th.  Passed  a  bad  night,  agitated  by  dry  cough,  pain  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  diarrhoea  and  nausea.  The  abdomen  is 
slightly  tumid  and  tender  about  the  epigastrium  and  left  lum- 
bar region  ;  the  tongue  is  red  at  the  tip,  brown  and  moist  at  the 
root ;  great  thirst ;  nausea  rather  abated  this  morning ;  pulse 
pretty  fidl,  soft  and  quick  ;  skin  warm  ;  head  quite  easy. 
No  redness  about  the  wound ;  it  looks  clean  and  discharges 
healthy  matter.  The  pericranium  is  only  detached  from  the  bone 
along  the  extent  of  the  wound.— ^Tirud.  xij.  epigast.  et  hypo^ 
gasL 

Vespere.  Leeches  bled  well ;  great  relief  from  pain ;  pulse 
soft,  not  nearly  so  quick ;  skin  warm,  some  moisture  about  the 
arms ;  head  easy ;  no  nausea ;  bowels  still  loose ;  thirst ;  cough 
much  easier;  expectorates  freely. 

28th.  Passed  a  pretty  good  night,  sleeping  occasionally ; 
hea^  very  easy ;  stomach  retentive,  but  there  is  still  complete 
anorexia,  amounting  to  loathing ;  thirst  continues  ;  pain  of 
abdomen  greatly  mitigated ;  pulse  soft  but  quick ;  less  heat  of 
skin ;  cough  very  easy,  not  complained  of;  bowels  still  loose, 
four  fluid  evacuations  since  the  evening  visit,  but  without  pain 
or  tenesmus ;  the  countenance  is  improved.  The  wound  is  look- 
ing well,  without  much  discharge,  and  less  redness  and  swelling. 
A  mbefkcient  to  the  epigastrium. 

Feapere.  Blister  did  not  vesicate,  but  acted  well  as  a  rubefa- 
cient.     The  diarrhoea  has  abated,  and  the  patient  says  he 
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feels  well  about  his  bowels.  Has  a  little  appetite^  and  requests 
some  food.  Still  very  considerable  erethism ;  pulse  quick,  full, 
but  soft ;  skin  warm  ;  distinct  exacerbation. 

S9th.  Says  he  passed  a  quiet  night,  and  that  he  feels  better 
this  morning  ;  reported,  however,  to  have  been  raving  and  in- 
coherent. The  erethism  appears  unabated,  without  evident  local 
phlogosis ;  has  no  diarrhoea,  nor  pain  at  epigastrium,  or  other 
part  of  the  abdomen ;  no  nausea,  or  rigor ;  less  anorexia ; 
cheeks  a  little  flushed ;  wound  looking  well ;  no  headach.  He 
complains  of  sharp  stitches  in  several  parts  of  the  right  side  of 
the  chest,  increased  by  full  inspiration,  attempts  at  cough,  change 
of  posture,  or  pressure ;  respiratory  murmur  well  developed 
throughout  this  side ;  pulse  nearly  100,  weaker  than  before ; 
skin  still  warm  ;  strength  a  good  deal  impaired,  but  he  is  still 
able  to  leave  his  bed  without  assistance.— /Ttrtid.  temporibus  ; 
eniplast  rubefaciens  thoraci  ;  mistura  mucilag.  sedativ. 

7.  p.  M.  Leeches  did  pot  fasten ;  fresh  ones  are  just  being 
applied.  Another  distinct  exacerbation ;  the  head  is  apparently 
more  involved ;  slight  tendency  to  delirium  and  picking  the  bed- 
clothes ;  face  flushed  ;  countenance  comatose ;  no  pain  in  any 
partof  the  abdomen,  but  there  is  much  general  fulness;  pulse  114*; 
well  developed ;  heat  considerable ;  no  alvine  evacuation  since 
last  night  ^  stomach  undisturbed ;  much  thirst ;  no  rigor.  He  has 
been  visited  by  the  surgeon  of  his  regiment,  who  apprehends  in- 
flammation in  the  brain,  or  its  membranes. 

8.  p.  M.  The  leeches  bled  well,  and  the  pulse  has  fallen  in 
frequency  and  force,  being  now  very  soft  and  compressible; 
head  very  easy  ;  appears  more  collected,  and  says  he  has  more 
strength  to  cough ;  the  cough  is  hard,  harassing,  attended 
with  a  very  viscid,  frothy,  rusty-tinged  expectoration ;  in  fact, 
this  appears  almost  peripneumonic.  Less  pain  about  the  chest 
since  the  rubefacient  was  applied ;  a  pint  of  blood  stated  to  have 
been  drawn  by  the  leeches  ;  skin  less  warm.  Considerable  loss 
of  resonance  from  the  nipple  downwards,  on  the  right  side,  is  re- 
cognized ;  the  respiratory  murmur  is  very  obscure,  attended  at 
times  with  mucous  rales  and  distinct  bronchial  whiffing;  the  breath- 
ing above  the  nipple  is  clear  and  unmixed. — Mistntaexpectorans, 

30th.  8.  A.  M.  Passed  an  indifferent  night,  and  raved  a  good 
deal ;  the  pulse  has  fallen  much  in  force  and  quickness  since 
last  night ;  no  complaint  made  of  head.  Some  castor  oil  that  was 
given  has  produced  two  or  three  easy  evacuations  ;  still  much 
thirst ;  tongue  furred,  rather  dry ;  cough  continues.  The  wound 
was  dilated  at  the  request  of  Mr  Callow,  the  surgeon  of  bis 
regiment ;  but  nothing  was  discovered,  except  an  inconsiderable 
dent  on  the  bone,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  wound.  This  was 
evidently  the  imprint  of  the  body  widi  which  he  had  bera  stnick ; 
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and  which  has  been  ascertained  to  have  been  a  heavy  pistol  one 
of  his  comrades  had  thrown  at  him. 

11.  A.  Af.  Remains  as  at  last  visit,  with  the  exception  of  the 
left  side  of  the  face,  which  has  become  of  a  deep  red  colour ; 
cou|^  troublesome;  expectoration  decidedly  vitreous,  and  te- 
nacious ;  in  fact,  peripneumonic ;  the  breathing  is  hurried,  noisy, 
and  apparently  difficult ;  loss  of  resonance  very  evident  in  an- 
terior right  lower  chest ;  distinct  bronchial  breathing  and  In'ou- 
chophony,  with  occasional  crepitus  in  the  lower  lobe  posteriorly. 
A  ^agnosis^  made  of  peripneumonic  hepatization  of  right  low. 
er  lobe.  Decubitus  easiest  on  the  left  side. — Calomel  and  opium. 

4.  F.  M.  Appears  drowsy,  somnolent,  nearly  comatose.  The 
eyes  are  turned  up  ;  cheeks  less  flushed  than  before ;  answers 
questions  rationally  when  roused  ;  says  he  has  no  pain  ;  breath- 
ing  p^ectly  easy  ;  no  cough ;  pulse  reduced  in  volume  and 
qnicKness,  it  is  now  soft,  and  not  frequent ;  no  redness  of  conjunc- 
tivae. Has  taken  three  pills,  each  of  which  contained  \  gr.  Acet. 
Marphiae.  Omit,  Morph,  Cant,  Calomelas;  inungt.  Ung.  Hyd. 
fork 

^  past  8.  p.  K.  Has  sunk  very  much  since  last  report,  and 
appears  now  moribund;  breathing  slow,  in  catches,  without 
stertor,  but  with  great  heaving  of  the  chest;  slight  tracheal 
rattle ;  face  not  flushed ;  expression  comatose ;  eyes  turned  up, 
exsanguine.;  perfectly  rational,  and  answers  questions  distinctly; 
says  he  has  no  pain  ;  pulse  very  hurried,  140,  soft,  small ;  slun 
very  warm ;  has  coughed  only  once  since  last  report. 

As  a  chance  existed  that  the  present  condition  of  the  patient 
might  have  been  owing  to  some  effusion  under  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  it  was  judged  justifiable  to  have  recourse  to  the  op^ 
ration  of  the  trephine.  Accordingly,  assisted  by  Mr  Callow,  I 
proceeded  to  perform  the  operation;  but  on  laying  bare  the  cra- 
nium to  some  extent,  and  finding  a  perfect  adhesion  between  it 
and  its  envelope,  the  interosseal  vessels  bleeding  freely,  and 
nothing  like  fracture  or  lesion  appearing,  we  agreed  to  proceed 
no  farther.  The  wound  was  dressed  with  adhesive  plaster. 
A  very  considerable  quantity  of  blood  was  lost  during  the  ope- 
ration, which  weakened  the  patient  so  much,  that  we  apprehend- 
ed a  fatal  termination  of  the  case  during  the  night. 

3 1  St,  8  A.  M.  The  patient  passed  the  night  until  2  a.  m.  in 
the  same  state ;  but  at  this  time  he  appeared  to  rally  a  little, 
and  became  more  quiet  and  less  comatose.  He  continued  to  re^ 
cover  until  now,  when  he  appears  very  collected  and  rational,  an- 
swering questions  distinctly,  and  describing  his  situation  without 
being  forced  to  do  so.  He  says  he  has  no  pain,  except  about  the 
right  hypochondrium,  and  that  his  head  is  perfectly  easy  ;  the 
cheeks  are  suffused,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour ;  cough  occasion- 
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ally,  and  gets  ap  the  sptUa  with  ease ;  they  are  still  vitreous,  vis* 
cid,  frothy,  of  a  brown  colour ;  tongue  brown,  fiirred,  chopped^ 
dry  ;  much  thirst ;  some  appetite ;  no  evacuation  since  yester- 
day morning ;  abdomen  a  little  tumid,  not  tender ;  breathing 
natural  in  upper  right  side  anteriorly,  but  ftt)m  the  nipple 
downwards,  it  is  obstructed,  and  mixed  with  crepitous,  subcre- 
jntant,  and  mucous  rftles.  On  the  back  it  is  distinctly  bronchi- 
al, and  clear  bronchophony  was  detected  on  the  side,  and  along 
the  lower  spine.  The  left  lung  appears  unaffected.  The  wound 
discharges  bloody  sanies.  The  pulse  is  soft,  calm,  not  nearly  so 
quick  ;  skin  cool.  Rep,  pU,  Ungt  et  OL  Ricini.  A  little  rice 
and  milk. 

Vespere,  Passed  the  day  very  easily  ;  two  evacuations ;  slight 
nausea;  has  vomited  once  or  twice  during  the  day:  bead 
very  easy  ;  countenance  less  comatose ;  cheeks  not  so  flushed. 
Complains  again  of  occasional  violent  stitches  in  the  right  side, 
which  he  says  prevent  him  from  coughing.  The  sputa  are  muco^ 
purulent.  Breathing  tolerably  easy ;  no  rigor,  nor  tendency 
to  perspiration ;  pulse  quick,  soft,  not  very  full ;  skin  mode- 
rately warm.  Was  cupped  on  the  side  to  the  extent  of  six  ounces, 
which  produced  very  considerable  weakness  and  falling  of  the 
pulse.—  VesicaL  lateri  Hnisiro ;  rep.  CahmeL  et  inunctio. 

Feb.  1st.  Passed  the  night  well ;  blister  has  vesicated  slight- 
ly ;  has  no  pain  at  all  this  morninff,  but  complains  that  he 
has  difficulty  in  coughing ;  breathmg  easy ;  face  fluBhed ; 
pulse  98,  moderately  full,  soft ;  wound  continues  to  discharge  pu- 
rulent matter  tinged  with  blood ;  head  quite  easy ;  decubitus  on 
back  ;  expectoration  as  formerly,  the  muco-purulent  sputa  hav- 
ing disappeared ;  condition  of  the  lung  as  before,  except  that 
the  breathing  anteriorly  is  obscure — in  consequence,  probably, 
of  some  pleuritic  effusion. — Jliist.  eofpectorans. 

Vespere,  Very  easy ;  pulse  quick,  less  rapid ;  expectorates 
easily ;  has  no  pain  ;  bowels  moved  once  since  morning. — C(mt. 

2d.  Passed  the  night  pretty  well,  but  was  frequently  raving 
and  delirious  ;  nearly  in  the  same  state  this  morning  as  at  last 
report ;  pulse  90,  ftill ;  skin  warm  ;  wound  discharging  puru- 
lent matter;  bowels  moved  once  or  twice  during  the  night. 
Slight  crepitus  about  the  anterior  lower  right  lobe ;  hepatiza- 
tion complete  along  the  back  lung,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  sca- 
pula ;  cough  much  easier ;  expectoration  as  before ;  ftt)thy. — 
CimL 

Vespere.  Has  been  easy  all  day  ;  pulse  a  little  ftiU  to-night ; 
no  cough  nor  dyspnoea ;  decubitus  on  back ;  bowels  moved 
during  the  day. 

Bd.  Passed  an  unquiet  night,  but  is  again  calm  and  easy  this 
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morning.  Reported  to  have  had  frequent  rigors  during  the 
night ;  skin  moist,  less  warm ;  sputa  again  muco-purulent, 
less  copious,  not  frothy  ;  pulse  98 ;  pretty  full,  without  force ; 
bowels  free  ;  wound  granulating.  The  moist  state  of  the  sur- 
face prevented  an  examination  of  the  chest. — Omit.  piluliB, 

4th.  Passed  a  good  night,  and  is  much  better  this  morning. 
Cough  much  easier;  expectoration  scanty,  frothy,  slightly  muco- 
purulent ;  pulse  100,  soft ;  skin  moderately  warm  ;  no  rigors ; 
bowels  regular ;  head  very  easy. — Mistura  Ewpectorans. 

Vespere.  Much  better  in  every  respect ;  pulse  100 ;  passed 
the  day  very  quietly ;  was  lively,  and  in  better  condition  alto- 
l^ether  than  he  has  been  yet ;  no  pain ;  perspired  a  little ; 
cough  very  easy,  loose. 

5tb.  Another  good  night,  and  is  very  easy  this  morning. 
Wound  discharges  good  matter ;  coughs  very  little ;  expectora- 
tion scanty,  again  viscid,  very  frothy,  of  a  light  yellow  co- 
lour ;  countenance  lively,  less  flushed ;  bowels  regular ;  thirst ; 
tongue  In'owu,  furred,  less  dry ;  no  sordes ;  mucous  and  sub- 
crepitant  riles  on  both  sides  of  chest  anteriorly. 

Vespere,  Considerably  worse  to-night;  was  attacked  dur- 
ing the  forenoon  while  at  stool  with  violent  rigors,  attended 
with  dyspnoea  so  urgent  that  the  patient  believed  he  would 
never  Inreathe  again.  He  got  into  bed  with  some  difficulty,  and 
had  several  shivering  flts  afterwards.  Is  easier  again  to-night ; 
face  flushed ;  pulse  1 30,  small ;  skin  very  warm ;  thirst ;  can 
lie  only  on  the  back,  and  states  that  he  could  not  breathe  at  all 
if  he  turned  on  either  side. 

6th.  Passed  a  bad  night,  but  is  better  again  this  morning. 
Copious  perspiration;  slight  rigors  during  the  night;  pulse 
soft,  still  rapid ;  bowels  once  evacuated ;  tongue  moist,  clean ; 
less  thirst ;  cough  easy ;  expectoration  very  frothy,  viscid, 
glairy,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow ;  white  sediment  in  the  urine; 
wound  looking  well ;  decubitus  only  on  the  back.  The  chest 
could  not  be  examined,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  surface. 

Vespere,  Immense  oppression  ;  dyspnoea  intense  ;  breath- 
ing hurried  and  very  short ;  pulse  not  to  be  counted,  very  small ; 
much  pain  on  both  sides  of  chest ;  distinct  crepitus  in  left  mam- 
mary region,  and  large  mucous  rdles  in  the  lower  third  of  the 
same  side ;  breathing  of  right  mamma  puerile,  unmixed ; 
head  undisturbed ;  earnestly  requests  a  draught  to  make  him 
sleep. — Hah.  Tinct.  OpiL  gta,  xl. 

7th.  Sinking  rapidly  ;  pulse  small,  slow,  and  feeble  ;  breath- 
ing very  tapid ;  the  motion  of  the  chest  is  very  great,  as  it 
were  forcible ;  but  the  ribs  do  not  move  individually.  Sub- 
crepitant  rales  in  upper  left  mammary  region.  No  cough  nor 
expectoration ;  says  he  has  no  strength  to  cough ;  face  of  a 
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browoish  red  colour ;  skin  moist,  warm ;  has  pain  all  over  the 
chest,  so  much  so,  that  he  cannot  bear  the  pressure  of  the  ste- 
thoscope. He  slept  none  during  the  night,  and  was  slightly 
delirious.  He  has  turned  on  his  left  side,  and  says  he  has  most 
ease  in  that  position. 

Veapere,  Moribund ;  great  dyspnoea  and  jactitation ;  has 
coughed  none  since  morning ;  less  pain  ;  quite  rational ;  pulse 
intermitting,  small,  very  slow ;  face  sufilised,  brown. 

8th.  Expired  at  4  a.  m.  perfectly  rational,  but  in  great  agcmy. 

Ju^topay.^^iti  Feb.  Slight  emaciation  ;  dull  sound  on  per- 
cussion of  lower  right  side ;  upper  portion  sounded  clear ;  left 
side,  except  in  its  lower  portion,  afibrded  generally  a  diminish- 
ed resonance. 

Head. — No  fracture  nor  depression  of  bone;  two  slight 
scratches  on  the  external  aspect,  parallel  to  the  incised  wound. 
Skull-cap  very  adherent  to  the  dura  maiery  which  was  unalter- 
ed in  colour  and  consistence  throughout.  Considerable  turgi- 
dity  of  the  sinuses  and  superficial  vessels ;  the  other  two  mem- 
branes perfectly  normal.  Medullary  substance  rather  redder 
than  usual,  presenting,  when  cut  through,  numerous  bloody 
points.  Lateral  ventricles  destitute  of  serosity ;  plexus  cho^ 
roides  blanched ;  no  efiusion  in  any  part  of  the  cavity. 

Thorax. — Much  serosity  in  the  right  pleural  sac,  clear  as  it 
escaped  by  die  incisions ;  but  turbid,  thick,  of  a  purulent  colour, 
between  the  lungs  and  ribs,  occasioned,  probably,  by  intermix- 
ture with  the  Jlocpuli  of  false  membrane,  with  which  the  lung 
was  thickly  coated.  The  layers  of  this  latter  substance  were 
very  soft,  like  butter,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  readily  re- 
duced to  a  pulp  by  pressing  it  between  the  fingers.  The  lung 
was  pressed  up  against  the  spine  by  the  effused  fluid,  but  it 
reached  its  full  extent  lengthways.  The  lower  lobe,  more 
thickly  covered  than  the  others  by  the  false  membrane,  was 
throughout  perfectly  hepatized  (carnified,  Laennec,)  the  paren- 
chyma presenting  small  round  dots  of  purulent  matter.  It  did 
not  present  a  granulated  aspect  when  cut  through,  the  incised 
portions  being  smooth,  of  a  dark-red  colour,  allowing  a  bloody, 
unfrothy  serum  to  exude  from  it  when  pressed.  The  posterior 
parts  or  the  other  two  lobes  were  hepatized ;  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  middle  was  much  engorged,  but  crepitous ;  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  other  only  slightly  infiltrated.  No  exu- 
dation in  the  left  pleural  sac.  The  lung  was  gorged  in  the 
back  and  lateral  portions  with  black  liquid  blood,  and  no  part 
of  it  was  hepatized. 

The  pericardium  was  throughout  nearly  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  from  successive  depositions  of  very  consistent  false 
membrane,  the  surfaces  of  which  were  highly  vascular,  when  ex- 
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posed  by  separating  the  one  from  the  other.  The  inner  surface 
of  the  proper  membrane  was  very  vascular,  from  numerous  large 
and  small  vessels  shooting  through  its  whole  extent  It  present- 
ed, however,  no  stellated  nor  detached  patches  of  vascularity. 

The  roots  of  the  large  vessels  were  buried  in  the  membranous 
exudation,  which  could  only  be  removed  by  considerable  force* 
The  external  surface  of  the  heart  was  covered  complete!/  with 
soft  false  membranes,  their  outer  aspect  presenting  numerous 
papillae,  like  the  reticulations  of  a  sponge  when  torn.  On  re- 
moving the  exudations,  the  lining  tunic  was  found  of  a  leaden 
colour,  without  a  trace  of  vascularity.  It  appeared,  when  cut 
through,  much  thickened,  of  a  whitish  blue  colour,  with  a  layer 
of  membranous  deposit  between  it  and  the  muscular  substance. 
This  latter  was  pale,  of  a  slightly  bluish  tinge.  The  thoracic 
cavity  was  certainly  small,  occasioned  by  the  encroachment  of 
the  liver,  which  was  found  greatly  enlarged. 

Abdomen, — Stomach  distended.  It  presented,  on  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  its  smaller  curvature,  a  large  spot  of  a  gene- 
ral dark  colour,  with  some  very  black  patches.  The  membrane 
here  was  softened  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  least  brush  of  the 
sponge  peeled  it  off  in  stripes ;  but,  beyond  what  might  be  term- 
ed the  line  of  demarcation  between  this  and  the  sound  portions, 
the  mucous  tissue  resisted  the  sponge  and  the  scraping  of  the 
nail*  The  line  of  demarcation  was  as  well  defined  as  I  have 
ever  noticed  in  gangrenous  limbs.  The  pyloric  extremity,  and 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  duodenum,  were  deprived  of  their 
lining  tissue,  either  by  ulceration  or  abrasion ;  and  the  muscular 
coat  was  exposed,  and  of  a  highly  vascular  appearance.  The 
ileon  presented  many  patches  of  its  mucous  tissue  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  and  the  colon  at  its  lower  end  wais  much  contracted 
in  calibre. 

Obaervations. — Several  surgical  writers  have  pointed  out  the 
fact,  that  pneumonia  frequently  supervenes  to  wounds,  and  the 
larger  surgical  operations ;  and  it  has  also  been  stated,  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  pneumonia  is  rarely  attended  by 
its  usual  symptoms,  but  appears  under  the  form  which  is  termed 
latent*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  case  now  detailed  belongs  to 
such  examples,  although  the  dependence  of  the  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  on  the  wound  of  the  head  is  far  from  being  apparent 
As,  however,  one  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  this  injury 
was  a  state  of  great  general  excitement,  it  is  but  fair  to  inftr, 
that  all  the  viscera  were  in  a  condition  to  receive  readily  mor« 
bid  impressions,  from  any  exciting  cause  of  disease  to  which  they 
might  have  been  exposed.  The  exhibition  of  the  purgative  and 
the  saline  mixture  at  the  commencement  of  the  case  produced  * 
effects  on  the  primiB  via  readily  traceable  to  the  coi^oint  ope- 
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ration  of  these  causes ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  pulmonary 
disease  was  developed  in  the  same  way,  although  its  excit- 
ing cause  is  far  from  being  so  evident.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
insidious  manner  in  which  it  commenced,  entitles  it  truly  to  be 
considered  latent^  and  merits,  from  the  important  consequences 
to  which  it  leads,  ample  attention. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  point  out  the  exact  time  at  which,  it 
might  be  said,  the  pulmonary  disease  originated ; — for  there  were 
no  symptoms  discovered  that  can  be  referred  exclusively  to  this  le- 
sicm,  until  the  disease  had  advanced  to  its  second  stage.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  case  to  see  that,  with  the 
exception  of  some  dry  cough,  and  occasional  stitches  in  the  side, 
no  unambiguous  pulmonary  symptom  appeared  until  the  even- 
ing of  the  29th»  when  the  loss  of  resonance  and  the  bronchial 
whiffing,  detected  at  the  same  time,  indicate  that  the  lung  had 
become  hepatized.  Even  after  this  period,  the  progress  of  the 
case  was  veiy  different  from  the  general  examples  of  pneumo- 
nia ;  for,  although  the  sputa  had  become  characteristic  of  the 
disease,  its  essential  features  were  so  completely  obscured,  that 
the  whole  phenomena  of  the  case  were  attributed,  by  a  surgeon 
of  long  standing,  and  high  professional  character,  solely  to  sup- 
posed disorganization  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  It  is  im- 
portant, also,  to  observe,  that  the  aggregate  of  the  pulmonary 
symptoms,  presented  from  the  commencement  of  the  case,  to  the 
setting  in  of  the  violent  phenomena  exhibited  at  its  close,  is  con- 
siderably less  striking  than  what  is  daily  met  with  in  cases  in 
which  not  a  tithe  of  disorganization,  equal  to  that  produced  in 
the  present,  has  taken  place.  This  fact  becomes  apparent  by 
seeing  that  some  cough,  with  rusty-tinged  vitreous  sputa^  slight 
hurry  of  respiration,  and  occasional  stitches  in  the  side,  compose 
all  the  pulmonary  phenomena  that  appeared  in  the  case.  No 
one  can  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  ordinary  cases  of  pneumonia  arc 
much  more  strongly  marked. 

It  is  very  true,  that,  as  the  lung  becomes  hepatized,  and  es- 
pecially when  a  copious  pleuritic  effusion  is  coexistent,  it  is  usual 
in  this  disease  to  see  a  great  diminution  of  prominent  symptoms. 
The  patients  certainly  appear  to  be  greatly  easier,  and  in  a  less 
precarious  situation ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  relief  obtained 
is  preceded  by  violent  disturbance  of  the  vital  functions ;  while, 
in  the  present,  it  cannot  be  said  that,  until  hepatization  had 
taken  place,  there  was  any  thing  to  make  us  believe  the  disease 
existed  at  all.  In  no  way,  then,  was  it  a  well-marked  case  of 
pneumonia ;  and  I  question  much  if  it  would  have  been  recog- 
nized as  such  before  death,  but  for  the  phenomena  detected  by 
'  auscultation.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  this  fact  shows  the 
necessity  of  practising  such  means  of  diagnosis,  under  every  cir- 
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cumstanoe,  in  which  we  have  the  slightest  reason  for  suspecting 
the  lungs  to  be  affected. 

The  gastro-enteric  disease  developed  in  the  case  is  well  worthy 
of  attention,  and,  it  is  far  from  unlikely,  had  some  share  in  mo- 
difying the  features  of  the  pneumonia.  It  is  observed,  in  most 
eases,  when  disease  exists  in  two  or  more  important  apparatuses^ 
either  that  the  symptoms  of  one  of  them  are  entirely  masked  by 
the  intensity  of  those  of  the  other,  or  that  a  remarkable  modi- 
fication of  both  takes  place,  so  as  to  render  it  nearly  impossiUe 
to  say  which  of  the  two  appears  to  predominate.  The  latter 
case,  however,  is  comparatively  rare ;  for,  in  nearly  all  the  in- 
stances of  such  complications,  we  generally  find  periods  of  alter- 
nation, in  which  we  are  enabled  to  discover  that  the  intensity  of 
the  one  lesion  is  effected,  as  it  were,  at  the  expence  of  the  other, 
— ^from  the  symptoms  appearing  by  turns  to  result  solely  from 
the  disturlyince  of  one  of  the  functions  engaged.  The  present 
case,  however,  is  clearly  due  to  the  rarer  variety,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  point  out,  except  at  its  commencement,  when  we  can 
scarcely  believe  the  pulmonary  disease  existed,  any  period  at 
which  there  was  a  decided  predominance  either  of  gastric  or  pul- 
monary phenomena.  Of  course,  we  must  except  also  the  period 
near  its  termination,  when  there  supervened  the  lesion  of  ano- 
ther organ,  which  completely  obscured  all  traces  of  the  others. 

The  gastro-enteric  and  pulmonary  lesions,  then,  appeared  to 
proceedj9ar»/7a««t«,  and  the  proper  symptomsof  each  to  suffer  mu* 
tual  modification.  With  all  this,  however,  it  is  easy  to  point  out, 
as  has  been  done  with  the  pulmonary,  the  symptoms  which  are  due 
to  the  gastro-enteric  phlogosis ;  and  these  we  may  separate  into 
such  as  are  unambiguous,  and  such  as  may  be  reckoned  dubious. 
Under  the  first  head,  come,  of  course,  the  abdominal  pains,  the 
occasional  diarrhoea  and  nausea,  the  thirst  and  anorexia ;  con- 
cerning all  of  which  it  is  needless  to  say  any  thing  further.  The 
other  involves  some  important  questions,  which  the  limits  of  this 
summary  will  not  permit  being  fully  discussed.  It  must  be  said« 
however,  that  there  is  reason  to  consider  the  comatose  prostra- 
tion, and  the  occasional  delirium,  evinced  during  the  greater 
period  of  the  progress  of  the  case,  due  to  this  lesion,  as  some  of 
its  secondary  or  sympathetic  effects.  It  is  very  true  that  such 
symptoms  are  oflen  observed  in  uncomplicated  cases  of  pneumo- 
nia; coma  and  delirium  being  usually  mentioned  as  consequences 
of  the  disease.  Yet  it  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  such 
phenomena  are  observed  only  along  with  the  most  formidable 
pathognomonic  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  are  rarely  found  al- 
ternating with  periods  of  perfect  sensibility ;  but  appearing  only 
near  the  termination  of  the  disease,  almost  invariably  indicating 
this  to  be  fatal.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  show  how  very  diffe- 
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rent  from  all  this  were  the  phenomena  in  the  present  case.  The 
delirium  was  confined  to  the  night,  disappearing  always  in  the 
morning ;  the  coma  was  never  complete,  but  was  only  a  higher 
degree  of  torpor,  from  which  the  patient  could  always  be  roused ; 
it  declined  towards  the  termination  of  the  case,  and  the  patient 
expired  in  the  full  possession  of  consciousness  and  sensibility. 
They  approached  in  all  these  particulars  to  a  condition  frequent- 
ly observed  in  gastro-enteric  fevers ;  and  it  is  material  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  there  were  exhibited  other  symptoms  which  we  are 
daily  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  such  cases. 

The  dry^  chopped,  or  furred  state  of  the  tongue,  the  softness 
and  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  the  great  loss  of  strength  and  prostra- 
tion, and  the  inability  to  bear  even  moderate  evacuations  of  blood, 
all  contributed  to  give  the  case  what  is  termed  the  typhoid  as^ 
pecty  so  generally  characteristic  of  gastro-enteric  fevers.  How 
far  the  lesion  of  this  apparatus  operated  in  the  production  of  these 
phenomena  must  remain  a  debateable  point ;  such  a  complication 
with  pneumonia,  constituting,  it  has  been  lately  said,  the  anato- 
mical character  of  the  variety  termed  bilious,  has  been  often  ob- 
served attended  by  a  typhoid  condition ;  but,  as  this  consequence 
18  far  from  being  invariable,  it  cannot  be  afRrmed,  in  the  present 
case,  to  be  unequivocally  due  to  the  lesion  in  question.  How 
far  both  lesions  operated  in  lowering  the  nervous  energy  to  that 
degree  which  permits  the  developement  of  this  condition,  is  ano- 
ther and  distinct  question,  which  cannot  be  farther  commented 
on  here. 

The  only  point  in  the  case  which  remains  to  be  considered 
is  the  inflammation  of  the  pericardium.  This  lesion  appears  in- 
dicated by  strong  features ;  yet  I  must  confess  candidly,  I  did 
not  recognize  its  existence  until  after  the  death  of  the  patient 
It  is  evident  now,  however,  what  symptoms  were  produced  by 
it,  and  some  of  them  are  so  characteristic  as  to  merit  being  in- 
cluded among  the  pathognomonic  phenomena  of  the  disease.  In 
particular,  we  must  consider  as  such  the  acute  pain  felt  over  the 
region  of  the  heart,  and  increased  by  pressure ;  the  great  anxie- 
ty and  frightful  dyspnoea,  coupled  with  this  pain,  are  no  less 
conclusive.  1  he  bloated,  turgid  state  of  the  features  is  also  a 
prominent  phenomenon,  and  no  less  so  the  constrained  dccubi- 
tuSf  the  rapid  motion  of  the  circulation,  and  the  jactitation  ob- 
served towards  the  close  of  the  case.  All  this  assemblage  of 
^mptoms  would  no  doubt  have  been  less  easily  discriminated,  had 
there  not  existed  previous  to  this  developement  a  considerable 
amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and,  consequently, 
on  absence  of  other  prominent  phenomena ;  but  it  is  in  this  way, 
generally  speaking,  that  the  disease  is  ushered  in.  The  super- 
vention, then,  of  these  formidable  symptoms  on  a  state  of  com- 
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parative  ease,  is  a  circumBtance  that  merits  a  first  place  in  the 
summary  of  the  symptoms  of  the  case.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
collecting, that  the  patient,  for  three  or  four  days  previous 
to  that  on  which  death  took  place,  could  only  rest  on  the 
back, — the  least  attempt  to  turn  on  either  side  being  followed 
by  insupportable  distress ;  yet  we  have  seen  on  the  day  the  case 
prored  fatal,  and  the  disease  had  reached  its  greatest  intensity, 
that  the  patient  turned  on  his  left  side,  and  felt  ease  only  in  that 
position.  Now,  impracticability  of  decubitus  on  the  left  side 
has  been  long  considered  a  pathognomonic  symptom  of  pericardii 
its.  The  pulse  also  in  this  case  presented  remarkable  variations, 
differing  in  s<nne  degree  from  what  is  generally  received  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  disease.  At  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
it  was  so  rapid  as  to  defy  its  being  counted ;  it  then  became 
slow,  small,  and  feeble ;  and  finally,  but  not  until  a  few  hours 
before  death,  it  was  found  intermitting.  The  stethoscopic  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease  were  necessarily  not  ascertained,  as  the 
extreme  tenderness  of  the  cardiac  region  prevented  the  patient 
bearing  the  weight  of  the  instrument. 

Cask  ^'•^Gangrene  of  the  Lung  and  Pericarditis.  Private 
Thomas  Dean,  3Sd  Regiment,  aged  22,  admitted  1 9th  April  1839. 
Limerick.— 21st  April.  Was  under  treatment  lately  in  hospital 
for  dysentery,  and  was  discharged  before  he  was  quite  well,  in 
consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  wards.  He  contracted  a 
diarrhcea,  which  he  neglected  for  some  days,  and  was  admitted 
for  it  on  the  morning  of  the  19th.  During  the  evening  of  that 
day  the  evacuations  became  serous,  and  vomiting  of  all  ingesta 
supervened ;  complete  collapse  took  place,  but  he  retained  some 
beat  about  the  trunk  and  the  lower  extremities.  The  pulse  was 
absent  from  the  wrist  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  There 
were  no  cramps.  The  treatment  was  confined  to  the  camphor 
drops,  (a  remedy  adopted  in  Limerick  at  this  time  for  the  cho- 
lera,) with  cold  drinks,  sinapisms,  astringent  enemata,  and  small 
doses  of  calomel  and  opium. 

Last  night,  that  is,  the  20th  April,  the  pulse  returned  feebly 
to  the  wrist,  and  is  now  well  developed.  There  is  much  turgi- 
dity  of  conjunctivae ;  great  prostration ;  thirst,  with  anorexia, 
and  irritability  of  stomach ;  the  tongue  red  at  the  tip,  and  load- 
ed ;  the  voice  much  depressed,  and  whispering ;  deep-seated  pain 
was  felt  at  the  epigastrium ;  there  was  no  headach  ;  heat  gene- 
ral, except  at  the  hands  and  wrists,  where  it  is  deficient ;  and  ftom 
the  bowels  were  evacuated  three  times  last  night  stools  tinged 
green.     Hirud.  xij.  epigast.     Cold  lemonade. 

22d.  Leeches  bled  pretty  ivell.  On  the  whole  better,  though 
still  greatly  depressed ;  with  anorexia,  thirst,  and  slight  irrita- 
bility of  stomach ;  mouth  affected  by  the  calomel ;  bowels  con. 
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stipated ;  no  pain  of  abdomen ;  pulse  soft,  full,  not  above  80 ; 
skin  moderately  warm ;  eyes  very  turgid ;  face  flushed.  An 
epispastic  was  applied  last  night  to  the  scrobicultis  cordis,  but  it 
has  not  acted.  liep.  Epispast,  Gargar.  Astring.  Emulsio  Oh 
Ricini. 

S3d.  The  bowels  were  not  moved  last  night  until  an  emetic 
tartar  injection  was  given,  when  three  scanty  evacuations  were 
procured,  and  they  continue  sluggish ;  the  tongue  and  teeth  are 
covered  with  dirty-brown  sordes ;  the  face  is  red  and  bloated ; 
and  the  eyes  are  much  injected ;  the  gums  and  throat  very  sore 
from  the  mercurial  action  ;  thirst  abated  ;  stomach  retentive ; 
much  anorexia;  refused  to  take  some  beef-tea  offered  him  yester- 
day ;  no  headach  nor  other  pains ;  abdomen  not  tumid,  bearing 
firm  pressure ;  pulse  soft  and  calm,  not  above  70 ;  skin  moderately 
warm. — Enema  01,  Tiglii. 

24th.  The  injection  produced  five  feculent  motions.  Eight 
leeches  were  applied  last  night  to  the  epigastrium,  which  bled 
fVeely.  He  appears  this  morning  worse  in  every  respect,  but 
complains  only  of  violent  pain  in  the  lower  region  of  the  left  side 
of  the  chest,  and  a  sense  of  great  oppression;  much  anxiety ; 
breathing  hurried ;  much  pain  under  the  angle  of  the  left  jaw, 
where  the  several  enlarged  glands  are  felt;  slight  difficulty  of 
deglutition ;  the  teeth  are  coated  with  dirty-brown  sordes,  and 
there  is  much  foetor  from  the  breath.  The  head  is  easy ;  the  face 
turgid ;  the  eyes  red ;  the  thirst  intense ;  skin  warm ;  pulse  mo- 
derately full,  a  little  quick,  but  readily  compressible.  He  is  in- 
clined constantly  to  throw  ofi^  the  bed- clothes  from  the  chest  and 
belly ;  no  cough  nor  expectoration ;  but  he  says  he  would  be  easier 
if  he  could  spit  up.  There  is  much  tendemessover  theepigastrium 
and  right  hypochondrium,  but  neither  tumour  nor  hardness ;  less 
irritability  of  stomach,  fluids  being  retained.  The  action  of  the  heart 
to  the  hand  is  considerable ;  but  the  stethoscope  discovers  neither 
increase  of  impulse,  nor  irregularity  in  the  sounds.  Full  exami- 
nation of  the  chest  discovered  nothing  but  slight  circumscribed 
crepitus  under  the  left  nipple  laterally.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
take  some  blood  from  the  arm,  but  it  failed, — ^a  small  quantity 
of  dark-coloured  thick  blood  being  all  that  could  be  obtained. 
Hirud.  xij.  epigast,  et  hypochond,  sinistro.     Cold  lemonade. 

Vespere.  Leeches  bled  profusely ;  pain  much  relieved,  and 
he  appears  generally  better  ;  has  been  frequently  sponged  dur- 
ing the  day  with  cold  vinegar  and  water ;  still  complains  of  pain 
in  lower  region  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest ;  pulse  100,  fuller, 
but  still  soft ;  some  moisture  on  the  surface ;  bowels  confined 
all  day ;  swallows  with  ease.  Experiences  on  fiill  inspiration  a 
pain  stretching  from  the  epigastrium  along  the  sternum,  as  high 
up  as  the  throat ;  breathing  attended  by  a  wheezing  sound. 
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25th.  Passed  an  indifferent  night,  and  awoke  sereral  times, 
ai^parently  much  terrified  at  some  imaginary  objects.  This  morn- 
ing appears  quieter,  and  says  he  feels  mucn  better ;  throat  easy, 
but  he  still  complains  of  the  pain  referred  to  the  jaw ;  upper  abdo- 
men cool,  bearing  pressure  throughout ;  breathing  less  noisy ;  sto- 
mach retentiye;  immense  thirst;  tongue  very  red  at  tip,  apparently 
with  a  brown  Ajur  at  the  base ;  but  he  can  only  protrude  it  a  short 
distance,  as  he  has  much  pain  at  its  root ;  cheeks  with  a  dark- 
red  suffiision ;  teeth  still  coated,  but  less  so  than  formerly ;  pulse 
about  98,  sofk; ;  heat  irregularly  distributed ;  head  easy ;  bowels 
constipated ;  no  tumidity ;  requests  some  nourishment. — EmuU 
sio  OL  Ricini ;  a  little  rice  and  milk ;  Hirud.  jiwulo. 

Vespere.  Leeches  bled  fireely ;  no  apparent  relief  to  the  ge- 
neral or  local  symptoms ;  makes  no  complaint  but  of  his  throat, 
which  presents  under  the  angle  of  the  left  jaw  an  immense  firm 
tumour,  which  is  acutely  tender  to  the  touch ;  moans  incessantly, 
and  is  greatly  depressed ;  pulse  a  little  softer,  but  still  quick ; 
no  evacuation  of  tne  bowels ;  eyes  turned  up. — Rep.  EmuUioy 
Enemata  Emol. 

S6th.  Passed  a  very  good  night ;  sleeping  a  great  deal ;  bowels 
freely  moved  without  the  injection ;  complains  only  of  anorexia ; 
complexion  less  suffused,  and  he  appears  altogether  better;  pulse 
104,  soft ;  heat  moderate ;  continues  to  throw  the  bed-clothes 
off  the  trunk ;  no  headach  ;  swelling  of  jaw  increased,  but  it  is 
softer,  without  fluctuation ;  teeth  cleaner ;  tongue  still  red.-» 
Rep.  JspersiOy  cataplas.  et  Emul.jugulo, 

27th.  Had  four  grains  of  Ewt.  Hyoscyam.  last  night,  which 
produced  sleep ;  appears  better  this  morning,  though  still  much 
depressed ;  pulse  quicker,  but  not  more  full  or  hard  ;  complains 
only  of  his  jaw  and  want  of  appetite ;  abdomen  flaccid ;  bears 
firm  pressure ;  has  still  difficulty  in  protruding  the  tongue,  which 
is  still  red  at  the  tip  and  coated  beyond ;  face  less  flushed,  head 
easy ;  skin  cool ;  bowels  again  confined ;  slight  irritability  of  sto- 
mach this  morning,  after  taking  a  little  chicken-broth.— An 
emulsion,  with  two-thirds  of  a  glass  of  wine  for  dinner.  Rep. 
alia. 

28th.  Passed  a  pretty  good  night,  and  remains  nearly  in  the 
same  condition  as  yesterday ;  still  much  depression ;  pulse  98« 
full,  but  not  hard.  Considerable  excitement  followed  the  use 
of  the  emulsion  yesterday,  but  he  has  not  suffeitcd,  apparently, 
from  its  having  been  repeated  this  morning ;  complains  of  much 
soreness  all  over  the  chest,  which  is  increased  by  pressure  or 
motion ;  respiratory  murmur  well  developed  throughout,  but 
there  is  slight  loss  of  resonance  in  anterior  lower  right  side,  from 
the  nipple  downwards ;  bowels  still  constipated ;  no  nausea ;  ap- 
petite very  bad ;  the  swelling  is  very  soft ;  an  attempt  made  to 
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evacuate  its  contents,  by  plunging  a  lancet  deep  into  its  sub- 
stance, but  no  matter  escaped. 

80th.  Has  sunk  much  since  last  report)  but  chiefly  since  last 
night,  and  is  now  in  a  state  of  extreme  prostration  and  weakness ; 
complains  only  of  his  jaws  and  abdomen ;  a  swelling  has  appear- 
ed under  the  angle  of  the  right  jaw,  similar  to  that  existing  un- 
der the  other;  continues  to  uncover  the  abdomen;  pulse  110, 
feeble  and  soft ;  skin  dry  and  harsh,  with  some  heat ;  bowels 
opened  by  the  emulsion ;  vomited  to-day  a  quantity  of  matter  of 
shreddy  consistence,  like  false  membrane ;  intense  fetor  from 
breath  ;  teeth  still  covered  with  dirty  sordes.  A  small  quantity 
of  wine  was  given  him  this  morning  by  one  of  the  medical  offi- 
cers of  the  garrison,  and  which,  he  says,  scalded  bis  mouth  and 
throat ;  complete  anorexia. 

May  1st.  The  treatment  adopted  yesterday  consisted  of  bark 
and  beef-tea  enemata,  with  some  emulsion,  to  which  a  little  wine 
was  added ;  it  was  followed  last  night  by  an  aggravation  of  all 
the  symptoms,  but  he  appears  this  morning  nearly  in  his  usual 
condition,  although  he  complains  more  of  the  abdomen;  the 
epigastrium  and  left  hypochondrium  are  very  tender  to  the  touch, 
and  he  has  more  inclination  to  uncover  the  trunk ;  pulse  110 ; 
probably  a  little  harder ;  the  fetor  of  the  breath  is  intolerable, 
and  be  is  spitting  considerable  quantities  of  light-coloured  puru- 
lent matter,  of  an  offensive  smell.  The  anterior  parts  of  the  chest 
examined  by  the  stethoscope,  but  nothing  abnormal  detected ; 
bowels  again  confined. 

2d.  Passed  a  bad  night,  but  appears  rather  better  this  mom- 
ing ;  is  less  torpid ;  still  complains  greatly  of  the  abdomen ; 
bowels  moved  two  or  three  times  since  yesterday  afternoon ;  pulse 
100,  less  hard,  but  not  feeble;  some  headach ;  eyes  less  injected ; 
profound  anorexia;  tumour  as  before;  continues  to  spit  puru- 
lent matter ;  and  the  breath  is  very  fetid. 

4th.  Was  attacked  with  diarrhoea  on  the  evening  of  the  2d, 
which  yesterday  became  complicated  with  violent  pain  of  abdo- 
men and  tenesmus ;  there  was  both  last  night  and  the  preceding 
a  distinct  accession,  although  the  prostration  and  debility  were 
very  great ;  every  thing  was  done  to  give  relief  to  the  violent 
pain  of  the  bowels,  but  without  efiect.  Last  night  his  sufiering 
from  this  was  extreme,  and  he  expired  under  it  at  three  o^clock 
this  morning,  in  the  full  possession  of  intellect. 

Autopsy.  4th  May.  Considerable  emaciation.  Thorax  sound- 
ed dull  on  the  right  side  from  nipple  downwards.  Lungs  volumi- 
nous. The  right  presented  the  two  upper  lobes  of  their  natural 
colour,  but  the  lower  was  of  a  blackish-brown,  studded  here 
and  there  with  some  white  raised  spots ;  it  retained  the  impres- 
sion of  the  finger.     This  lobe,  on  being  cut  into,  emitted  a  most 
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insupportable  gangrenous  fetor ;  it  was  found  throughout  of  a 
general  dark-brown  colour,  with  blackish  spots,  and  plentifully  in- 
terspersed with  patches  of  purulent  matter ;  some  large  like  sup- 
purated tubercles,  others  like  minute  dots  of  purulent  matter.  A 
few  small  cavities  were  also  found  ;  some  appeared  to  have  con- 
tained  purulent  matter ;  while  one,  narrow  and  round,  had  been 
evidently  filled  with  a  black  fluid.  The  substance  of  this  lobe 
had  entirely  lost  its  cellular  nature,  and  become  hcpatized  to  a 
certain  degree,  without  presenting  the  firmness  peculiar  to  this 
condition.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  sod,  very  friable,  and  gra- 
nular ;  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  finger  breaking  it  down  to  a 
pultaceous  mass,  and  causing  to  exude  a  reddish-yellow  fetid 
sanies.  The  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung  presented  the  same  co- 
lour, smell  and  consistence,  as  observed  in  the  right,  without  any 
trace  of  purulent  matter*  No  serosity  nor  false  membrane  was 
found  in  either  cavity. 

The  pericardium  and  lining  tunic  of  the  heart  presented 
evidence  of  extensive  inflammatory  action,  being  covered  with 
small,  shreddy,  dirty-white  false  membranes, — ^some  of  which 
bad  joined  the  tunics  together  over  the  left  auricle,  and  upper 
part  of  the  corresponding  ventricle.  The  adhesion,  however, 
separated  immediately  on  the  pericardium  being  allowed  to  hang 
down.  The  proper  membrane  of  the  heart  was  slightly  thick- 
ened, and  pre8ente4  a  membranous  exudation  under  its  muscular 
surface.     The  heart  was  softened,  and  tore  very  easily. 

Abdomen.  All  the  hollow  viscera  presented  a  remarkable  dry- 
ness, and  glistening  appearance.  The  stomach  was  very  larse ; 
its  mucous  tissue  was  slightly  hypertrophied  and  firm,  of  a  dirty 
light  red  colour,  with  dark  yellow  patches,  and  studded  all  over 
with  small  holes,  as  if  it  had  been  pricked  with  the  point  of  a  pin ; 
and  the  muscular  coat  was  highly  vascular.  The  small  intestines, 
particularly  the  valvitlce  conniventes  of  the  duodenum  and  je- 
junum^  presented  intense  vascularity  in  many  parts ;  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  ileon  was  of  a  deep  red  colour,  from  complete 
engorgement  of  its  capillaries.  The  tunics  of  the  right  division 
of  the  colon  were  greatly  attenuated,  and  its  mucous  membrane 
had  a  darl-red  colour,  as  if  it  had  been  steeped  in  a  decoction 
of  logwood.  The  descending  flexure  afforded  also  many  parts 
highly  vascular. 

The  swellings  in  the  neck  had  proceeded  from  inflammatory 
tumefaction  of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands, — their  in- 
terstitial cellular  substance  being  completely  infiltrated  with 
purulent  matter. 

Observations.  The  typhoid  condition  was  very  strongly  mark- 
ed in  this  case  from  its  commencement,  and  we  find  here,  as  in 
the  preceding,  important  lesions  of  the  pulmonary  and  abdo- 
minal viscera.     Yet  the  cases  differ  from  each  other,  no  less  in 
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their  features  and  progress,  than  in  this,  that  in  the  present  the 
typhoid  condition  appeared  to  precede  the  lesions  of  these  organs, 
while  in  the  other  it  was  associated  with  their  developement 

We  may  conclude,  without  passing  the  limits  of  sound  in- 
duction, that  the  severe  dysentery  under  which  the  present  pati- 
ent had  laboured,  prior  to  his  last  admission  into  hospital,  ad- 
ded to  the  effects  of  the  formidable  disease  that  attacked  him  im- 
mediately  after  this  period,  all  tended  to  reduce  him  to  a  state  in 
which  depression  of  the  nervous  energy  must  have  been  conspicu- 
ous. Nay,  this  conclusion  is  amply  supported  by  the  phenomena 
which  the  case  presented.  The  general  character  of  these  pheno- 
mena  is  without  doubt  best  explained  on  this  supposition  of  depres- 
sion in  the  innervation  of  the  patient ;  yet  I  think  we  are  bound  not 
to  overlook  another  circumstance  in  the  case,  which  we  have  reason 
to  infer  may  have  had  considerable  influence  in  the  production  of 
some  other  of  its  phenomena.  I  mean  the  mercurialization  of  the 
system,  that  was  effected  during  the  progress  of  the  cholera.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  some  particular  constitutions,  the  ac- 
tion of  mercury  on  the  system  is  attended  by  certain  results,  to 
which  some  of  the  features  observed  in  this  case  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance ;  and  although  we  cannot  point  out  any  characters 
by  which  such  constitutions  are  distinguished,  nor  explain  very 
readily,  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  mercury  {produces  the  ef- 
fects, we  should  be  very  cautious  in 'denying  it  to  have -had  in«- 
fluence  in  this  way,  when  we  find  its  specific  consequences  at- 
tended with  the  phenomena  mentioned.  These  observations 
are  made,  not  from  considering  the  question  to  have  been  clear- 
ly established,  that  mercury  at  times  produces  certain  changes 
in  the  fluids,  but  simply  to  show  that  the  present  case  offers 
something  analogous  to  what  has  been  taken  as  the  ground- work 
of  the  theory  adverted  to.  I  may  only  observe,  that,  since  I  met 
with  this  case,  I  have  seen  another,  in  which  nearly  the  same 
circumstances  were  present. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  preceding  remarks  I  am  anxious  to 
show,  that,  in  addition  to  the  typhoid  (adynamic)  condition  so 
clearly  marked  in  the  present  case,  and  depending  on  the  state 
of  the  innervation  of  the  patient,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
an  alteration  had  taken  place  also  in  the  haematosis ;  and  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  all  the  circumstances  favouring  this 
supposition,  when  it  is  attempted  to  account  for  the  gangrene 
of  the  lung  that  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  lesion  de- 
tected at  the  dissection.  In  the  meantime  it  is  only  required  to 
state,  that,  however  decided  these  conditions  may  be  allowed  to 
have  been,  we  are  fairly  justified  in  supposing  they  preceded  the 
developement  of  the  organic  lesions. 

Of  all  these  lesions  Uie  moat  important  is  certainly  the  abdo- 
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minal,  and  we  find  here  the  reverge  of  that  noticed  in  the  pi«* 
ceding  case,— namely,  that  the  violence  of  its  symptoms  com- 
pleteJy  obscured  all  those  of  the  thoracic.  It  is  impossible  from 
this  circumstance  to  point  out  the  exact  time  at  which  the  latter 
cnriginated,  and  I  question  much  if  it  is  not  accounted  a  waste 
of  time  to  attempt  it. 

On  referring  to  the  report,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  on  the 
S4th,  some  symptoms  appeared,  which  one  might  consider  de* 
pended  on  pnlogosis  of  some  of  the  thoracic  viscera ;  yet  they 
cannot  be  pronounced  unequivocally  due  to  such  a  cause.  Their 
assemUage  is  by  no  means  striking,  nor  do  they  differ  much  from 
phenomena  which  we  are  certain  often  result  merely  from  sym- 
pathetic disturbance  of  the  functions.  They  were  considered  as 
such  at  the  time,  and  there  appears  not  much  now  to  warrant 
a  different  opinion.  It  is  very  true  that  some  of  them,  as  the 
pain,  were  referred  at  that  time  to  the  same  situation  which  we 
have  since  discovered  to  have  been  the  seat  of  an  important  le- 
sion ;  but  are  we  warranted  from  this  in  fixing  the  commence- 
ment of  the  pericarditis  at  this  date  ?  It  may  be  said,  that,  if 
not  here,  there  is  no  other  period  at  which  there  occurred  any 
symptom  to  indicate  its  presence  at  all,  and  that  we  cannot  be- 
lieve the  lesion  would  occur  without  producing  some  effects  more 
or  less  characteristic  of  its  developement.  Let  it  not  be  over- 
looked, however,  that,  even  granting  all  this,  we  do  not  get  rid 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  question,  but  positively  encumber  it 
with  others ;  for  we  cannot  either  understand  how  the  local 
bleeding  could  subdue  the  inflammation  so  completely  as  to  cause 
its  symptoms  to  disappear,  or  how  such  disorganization  of  so 
important  an  organ  could  be  compatible  with  the  continuance  of 
life,  even  for  the  limited  number  of  days  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  supposed  date  of  the  origin  of  the  disease  and  the 
death  of  the  patient.  In  fact,  the  whole  subject  is  involved  in 
such  obscurity,  that  it  appears  td  me  the  present  case  may  be 
added  to  others,  sufiicicntly  authentic,  on  record,  in  which  in- 
flammation of  the  pericardium  has  been  detected  after  death, 
without  its  existence  during  life-time  having  been  pointed  out 
by  any  of  its  characteristic  symptoms. 

With  regard  to  the  affection  of  the  lungs,  an  important  point 
has  to  be  determined  as  to  the  condition  that  may  be  supposed 
to  have  preceded  the  gangrene ;  was  it  inflammatory  or  other- 
wise ?  Judging  from  the  symptoms,  the  question  would  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative ;  but,  from  having  seen  how  very  unde- 
cided were  those  produced  by  the  pericarditis,  we  have  less  rea- 
son to  consider  them  as  essential  in  determining  the  character 
of  the  lesion  of  the  lungs.  Yet  there  was  not  a  complete  ab- 
sence of  pulmonary  phenomena ;  for,  on  the  88th,  the  patient 
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complained  of  general  soreness  of  the  chest,  and  percussion  eli- 
dted  a  dull  sound  over  its  lower  right  portion.     It  is  deserving 
of  attention,  also,  that  these  phenomena  were  detected  the  day 
preceding  that  on  which,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  the 
gangrene  was  developed.     But  it  is  not  alone  on  the  symptoms 
we  must  depend  in  investigating  the  subject ;  for  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  lungs  must  also  be  taken  into  account.    It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  dissection  report,  that  the  lower  right  lobe  espe- 
cially  had  acquired  a  degree  of  firmness  and  density  approach- 
ing to  hepatization ;  its  structure  had  become  in  a  measure 
granular,  and  no  air  was  evolved  on  pressing  parts  of  it  between 
the  fingers.     Certainly  the  hepatization  was  not  complete,  but 
it  was  sufficiently  considerable  to  prove  that  the  lung  had  un- 
dergone a  change  remarkably  different  from  that  of  mere  en- 
gorgement.    Besides,  we  cannot  consider  this  degree  of  firm- 
ness to  have  been  dependent  on  the  gangrene ;  for,  in  all  in- 
stances where  this  lesion  occurs  as  a  primary  effect  of  passive 
engorgement,  the  portions  of  the  lung  are  found  remarkably 
softened,  so  much  so  in  many  cases  as  to  be  resolved  into  a  putrid 
deliquium.     Everything,  then,  tends  to  show  that  a  degree  of 
inflammation  existed  in  the  lung  prior  to  the  developement  of 
the  gangrene;  and,  to  account  for  the  latter  following  it  so 
quickly,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  patient,  already  referred  to,  with  regard  to  innervation  and 
hsematosis.     In  individuals  placed  under  similar  circumstances, 
we  find  such  a  tendency  of  inflammations  to  terminate  in  gan- 
grene, that  this  is  accounted  one  of  their  distinguishing  features. 
It  is  not  that  in  such  cases  inflammations  are  very  apt  to  reach 
that  intensity  which  we  see  often  favouring  the  developement 
of  gangrene,  but  that  every  congestion  of  blood  which  takes 
place  in  any  of  these  tissues,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  is  ex- 
ceedingly liable  to  lead  to  this  result.     Let  this  suffice,  then, 
to  show,  that,  in  the  present  case,  a  violent  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  need  not  be  assumed  to  have  been  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  gangrene,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  infer,  that 
any  hypercemta^  however  trifling,  may  have  led  to  it  from  the 
particular  circumstances  under  which  the  patient  was  placed. 

The  distinguishing  symptoms  of  the  gangrene  were  well 
marked,  and  they  were  sufficient  nearly  to  have  established  its 
diagnosis,  even  without  its  physical  signs  having  been  detected. 
It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  I  allude  to  the  intolerable 
fetor  from  the  breath,  and  the  peculiar  coloured  fetid  expecto- 
* -'Ration.  The  latter,  however,  it  will  probably  be  admitted,  was 
'  very  likely  to  have  been  considered  as  connected,  in  some  way, 
with  the  tumefaction  and  suppuration  of  the  submaxillary  glands; 
and  such,  I  confess,  was  the  opinion  entertained,  before  the  death 
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of  the  patient.  We  cannot  fail  to  see  now,  however,  that  it  de- 
pended on  the  disorganization  of  the  pulmonary  tissue ;  yet  it 
nay  be  as  well  to  bear  in  mind,  as  a  guide  for  future  observa- 
tion, the  source  of  fallacy  which  prevented  it  from  being  re- 
cognised as  such  in  the  present  case. 

There  is  nothing  farther  strikes  me  to  demand  observation, 
but  the  purulent  deposition  met  with  in  the  right  lung.  In  no 
work,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  this  appearance  described 
as  an  attendant  on  gangrene  of  the  lung ;  there  is,  therefore, 
little  reason  to  consider  it  as  the  effect  of  this  in  the  present  in- 
stance. Nor  does  there  appear  anything  to  induce  us  to  believe 
it  was  a  consequence  of  the  inflammation,  for  it  difiered  com- 
pletely from  all  the  forms  of  suppuration  to  which  the  lung  is 
liable.  The  most  likely  explanation  appears  to  be,  that  the  pu- 
rulent matter  was  deposited  in  the  lung  from  the  circulation  into 
which  it  had  been  carried  by  absorption,  from  the  suppurating 
glands  in  the  neck ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  cases  on  record 
to  prove  that  this  series  of  phenomena  is  far  from  uncommon. 

Waterfordj  September  5,  1834. 


Art.  III. — Cases  illustrative  of  the  Pathology  of  Purpura  He- 
morrhagica, Rabies^  and  Chorea.  By  James  Keir,M.IX  P.  A. 
Moscow,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  C&aigie,  Edinburgh. 

I. — Two  Cases  of  Purpura  Hemorrhagica^  one  connected 
apparently  with  internal  organic  disease. 

I  AM  induced  to  send  you  the  following  case  of  Purpura  Hae^ 
morrhagica  for  insertion  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  from  its  difiering  in  some  respects,  and  par- 
ticularly in  one  very  essential  circumstance,  from  any  case 
I  have  yet  found  recorded,  and  from  the  conviction,  that  it 
is  only  by  the  comparison  of  cases  carefully  observed  and 
faithfully  detailed  by  different  practitioners,  that  there  is  any 
probability  of  our  ever  being  able  to  explain  the  pathology  of 
diseases  like  this,  confessedly  obscure.  The  circumstance  to 
which  I  particularly  allude,  was  the  probability,  in  as  far  as 
could  be  learned  by  the  patienf  s  history  of  his  complaint,  com- 

Jared  with  his  actual  state,  that  the  disease  had  begun  in  the 
eart  itself,  whose  natural  action  was  evidently  much  deranged, 
and  its  structure  probably  diseased. 

Several  writers  have  alluded  to  disease  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, particularly  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  as  connected  ^ith  pur- 
pura; and  Dr  Bateman,  in  his  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases, 
p.  11 2-13,  fourth  edition,  mentions  that  a  case  of  ^'  a  large  mor- 
bid growth,  consisting  of  a  fleshy  tumour,  with  a  hard  cartilagi- 
nous nucleus,  weighing  about  half  a  pound,  was  found  in  the 
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gituation  of  the  thymus  gland,  finnly  attached  to  the  sternum, 
clavicle,  pericardium,  and  surrounding  parts.^ 

In  the  following  case,  beside  the  disease  of  the  heart,  the 
liver  was  evidently  swelled,  and  in  a  state  of  congestive  inflam- 
matory irritation,  and  the  spleen  was  hardened  and  enlarged.  I 
need  hardly  add,  that  the  case  terminated  fatally,  but  regret  ex- 
ceedingly that  I  was  not  permitted  to  examine  the  dead  body. 

Ivan  Fetroff,  a  silversmith,  aged  19»  of  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, tall,  and  of  slender  make,  was  admitted  a  patient  into  She- 
remetiefTs  Hospital  on  the  1-1 2th  of  September  18«33.  He  gives 
the  following  account  of  bis  complaint;  he  b^an  to  feel  himself 
unwell  last  July,  when  the  first  symptoms  were,  uneasiness,  and 
pulsation  in  the  chest,  particularly  about  the  region  of  the  heart; 
towards  the  end  of  August,  he  was  affected  with  epistaxis,  which 
he  says  was  severe;  about  four  weeks  ago,  he  began  to  feel  un- 
easiness in  the  epigastrium  and  hypochondria,  and  about  three 
weeks  ago,  the  purple  spots  with  which  he  is  affected  began  to 
appear  first  on  the  arms,  and  afterwards  on  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

The  present  symptoms  are,  strong  pulsation  of  the  heart, 
felt  and  seen  about  the  intercostal  space,  between  the  middle  of 
the-fifth  and  sixth  ribs ;  when  the  stethoscope  is  applied,  the 
pulsation  is  strongly  communicated  to  the  ear,  and  the  instru- 
ment lifted  up  by  the  stroke,  but  no  particular  sound  accom- 
panies it,— -there  is  no  apparent  swelling  of  these  parts ;  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist  beats  116  in  the  minute,  and  though  not  full 
nor  strong,  is  somewhat  sharp.  The  epigastrium  and  hjrpochon- 
dria  are  swelled  and  distended,  and  the  right,  particularly,  is 
painful  to  the  touch ;  the  liver  appears  to  be  swelled,  and  the 
spleen  is  felt  to  be  hard  and  enlaiged ;  his  complexion  is  natu- 
rally fair,  but  has  a  slight  pale  bilious  tinge.  Purple  petechias 
of  the  shade  of  ordinary  red  Bordeaux  wine,  pretty  closely  set, 
the  largest  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  large  pin^s  head,  are  ob- 
served in  different  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  about  the  in- 
side of  the  fore-arms,  and  on  the  buttocks ;  his  tongue  is  clean, 
and  rather  moist  than  dry ;  he  bleeds  from  the  nose  occasion- 
ally, and  there  is  some  slight  oozing  of  blood  from  the  gums  of 
the  lower  jaw,  but  no  appearance  of  scurvy,  or  disease  of  the 
gums ;  the  bowels,  by  account,  do  not  appear  to  be  quite  free ; 
the  breathing  is  not  easy. 

The  surgeon  who  had  charge  of  the  patient  prescribed,  Elixir 
Acidi  Halieriy  ^\.  gtt.  x.  pro  dosi  ex  aqua. 

^.  He  ordered  CorL  CinchoruBj  Ji.  coque  cum.  q.  8.  AqucB 
adcolaturce  gvi.;  cMe  Acidi  Suiphuriciy  diluH  51.  Jf.  Omni 
horn  ^89.  pro  do^i. 

Same  day  I  ordered,  Hirudines  xii.  ad  epigoHriumy  hypo- 
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ckondrium  dextrum^  et  circa  anum  applicandas.  Calomel^ 
gr.  iij.  Pulv.  Rheii  ^ss.,  eum  mucUag.  gummi  Jcacke  Ara^ 
bidBj  jiant  PUuUb  yu,  capiend.  pro  dosi  ad  noctem.  Thin  and 
spare  diet. 

Sd.  Bowels  have  been  opened  by  the  pills  ;  stools  sufficiently 
copious,  and  not  unnatural  in  appearance ;  feels  relieved ;  a  little 
cogulated  blood  is  still  discharged  from  the  nose  from  time  to 
time;  pulse  116  in  the  minute,  and  is  still  somewhat  sharp; 
pulsation  of  the  heart  strong. 

4th.  Omii.  decoctum  Cinchonas  pro  tempore. 

9>.  Calomd.  Pulv.  Rod.  Ipecacuan.  Ptdv.  Fol.  Digitalis 
Purpur.  aa.  gr.  iij.  Puh.  Sacchari  albi^  gr.  xii.  M.  et 
divide  in  doses  vL  unam  ter  in  die  eno  Theriaca  sumend* 
Mist  Salimey  Jvii.  Spt.  JEth.  Nitrosif  51.  M.  Coeh- 
learia  mensaUa  duo  misturoe  sumat,  omni  bihorio. 

5th.  Less  irritation  in  the  pulse,  and  otherwise  continues  better. 

6th.  CV)ntinues  easier.  The  pulsation,  however,  of  the  heart 
is  still  very  strong,  and  action  of  the  radial  artery  not  synchrony 
ous  with  the  beat  of  the  heart ;  pulse  at  the  wrist  IIS,  and  still 
sharp,  not  very  full;  bowels  discharged  two  bilious-looking 
stools;  urine,  formerly  scanty,  has  increased  to  about  three 
pounds  in  twenty-four  hours ;  it  is  rather  bilious-looking,  and 
dark-coloured ;  has  been  quiet  during  night ;  no  discharge  of 
blood ;  colour  of  petechia  less  vivid ;  heat  of  the  skin  mode- 
rate ;  no  pain  any  where. 

7th.  Has  lost  about  four  ounces  of  blood  from  the  nose  since 
yesterday ;  pain  about  the  right  hypochondrium  and  epigastrium 
diminished ;  bowels  open ;  excrement  liquid,  and  dark-coloured, 
probably  from  blood ;  pulse  104,  of  nearly  the  same  strength  as 
yesterday ;  urine  rather  scanty,  and  of  a  deep  brownish-yellow 
colour. 

9th.  Has  lost  about  two  ounces  of  blood  since  yesterday ;  pulse 
112,  again  sharper  than  it  has  beisn  these  last  days;  he  makes 
no  complaint ;  pulsation  of  the  heart  strong,  but  be  does  not 
complain  of  being  incommoded  by  it. 

lUth.  Pulse  has  risen  to  124 ;  it  is  still  sharp,  though  not  so 
strongly  so  as  yesterday ;  pulsation  of  the  carotids  and  at  both 
fossae  above  the  clavicles  strong,  and  evident  to  the  eye.  Pete- 
chise  about  the  buttocks  and  legs  have  disappeared, — are  only 
now  to  be  seen  about  the  arms,  where  their  former  dark  purple 
colour  also  is  much  faded;  an  eruption  of  another  kind  has 
shown  itself  since  last  night  on  the  face,  in  the  form  of  red  round 
spots,  something  like  the  measles,  but  larger.  He  has  all  along 
had  a  trifling  cough,  and  it  is  not  now  increased ;  no  pain  of 
chest  or  difficulty  of  breathing. 

11  th.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  has  been  lost  from  the  nose 
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since  yesterday ;  patient  appears  worse,  and  lies  in  a  state  of 
somnolency  on  his  right  side;  his  breathing  is  difficulty  and 
rather  laborious. 

12th.  Died  this  morning  about  six  oVlock. 

This  was  one  of  those  cases  which  Dr  Parry  would  probably 
have  treated  by  general  bleeding,  which  the  state  of  the  circula- 
taon,  and  especially  the  strong  pulsation  of  the  heart,  might  have 
justified ;  and  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  did  right  in  abstaining 
from  it ;  but  I  was  prevented  from  using  this  remedy  by  the  lad^s 
leucophlegmatic  appearance,  by  his  having  already  lost  a  good 
deal  of  blood  by  epistaxis  before  he  came  under  our  care,  and 
by  the  conviction,  that  the  diseased  condition  of  the  heart  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  art. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  confident  in  my  own  powers  of  diagnosis 
by  the  stethoscope,  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  the  nature  of 
the  affection  of  the  heart  in  this  case ;  but  in  as  far  as  I  was  able 
to  decide,  it  corresponded  with  Laennec^s  description  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle. 

Speculation  on  the  causes  and  nature  of  purpura^  I  also  feel, 
in  myself  at  least,  to  be  premature.  I  may  be  permitted,  how- 
ever,  here  to  observe,  that  it  is  pretty  evident,  on  a  comparison  of 
what  has  hitherto  come  within  my  reach,  that  the  cutaneous  af- 
fection from  which  it  takes  its  name,  appears  as  a  symptom  un- 
der very  different  circumstances,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  pathology  of  this  disease,  and  consequently  its 
treatment,  are  not  always  to  be  considered  as  the  same. 

The  above  case  had  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  connection 
with  scurvy,  a  complaint  (land  scurvy)  certainly  rarely  seen  in 
this  city,  of  which,  however,  I  have  now  and  then  met  with  a 
severe  and  well-marked  case,  and  of  which  (sea  scurvy)  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  a  good  number  of  cases  in  its  very  worst 
form,  in  some  sailors  of  the  Russian  fleet,  in  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary of  Edinburgh,  about  1799  or  1800. 

Notwithstanding  the  distinct  manner  in  which  the  patient  de- 
scribed  his  disease  as  originating  in  the  chest,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  affection  of  the  heart  or  of  the  abdominal  organs 
was  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  organic  alterations.  Such  a  de- 
gree of  preternatural  hardness  as  could  be  felt  in  this  patient  to 
exist  in  the  spleen,  does  not  take  place  in  general  in  the  space  of 
time  during  which  he  represented  himself  to  have  been  ill ;  and, 
indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  unaware  of  there  being  any  thing  unnatu- 
ral in  that  part  of  his  body.  The  kind  of  life  which  artisans  live 
every  where,  and  particularly  in  this  city,  where  many  are  often 
crowded  together,  breathe  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  and  are  expos- 
ed to  many  circumstances  inimical  to  health,  may  predispose  and 
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be  ezcidng  causes  of  organic  disease,  and  perhaps  of  purpura 
hiBmarrhagica, 

In  a  former  account  of  a  case  of  purpura  hasmarrhagica^  trana- 
mitted  for  publication  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  I  expressed  the  opinion,  that,  from  what  had  at  that  time 
come  within  my  reach,  it  was  pretty  evident  that  this  disease 
was  not  always  to  be  considered  as  the  same,  or,  at  least,  that 
it  occurred  under  very  different  circumstances.  The  following 
case,  which  has  since  come  under  my  care,  is  strongly  in  confir- 
mation of  the  above  opinion ;  and  being  interesting  in  itself,  and 
in  some  measure  throwing  light  on  the  nature  of  this  disease  still 
obscure,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  send  it  for  publication  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  hoping,  that,  if  it  suits 
your  convenience,  you  will  give  it  a  place. 

Aksinia  Traphirooona,  a  soldier's  wife,  aged  35,  apparently 
of  good  constitution,  and  sanguine  temperament,  acting  as  cook 
to  the  steward  of  Astankina, — a  country  seat  of  Count  Shere- 
metieff's near  M  oscow, — was  admitted  a  patien t  into  SheremetiefiTs 
Hospital  on  Saturday,  30-12th  of  June  1 834.  According  to  her 
account,  she  was  in  perfect  health  on  the  previous  Sunday ;  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  was  affected  with  tinnitus  capitis^  attend- 
ed with  feverish  symptoms,  such  as,  sense  of  coldness,  and  then 
pretty  strong  heat,  which  continued  even  after  the  loss  of  blood 
by  the  nose  and  vagina,  to  the  extent,  as  she^says,  of  several 
pounds,  which  b^an,  per  vaginam^  on  Monday  morning  at  the 
menstrual  period,*  and  continued  till  she  came  to  the  hospital. 
The  epistaxis  began  on  Wednesday,  early  in  the  morning,  and 
continued  till  8  o'clock  a.  m.  when  it  stopped,  and  has  not  since 
returned. 

On  reception  into  the  hospital,  she  was  observed  to  be  affect- 
ed with  purple  petechise  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  particu- 
larly about  the  back  part  of  her  neck  and  shoulders,  and  to  have 
a  pretty  strongly-marked  ecchymosis  under  the  right  eye,  the 
conjunctiva  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  left,  was  seen  to  be  the 
seat  of  chemosia.  The  petechise  were  pretty  large, — some  of 
them  nearly  the  size  of  the  flat  surface  of  a  small  split-pea ;  be- 
sides which,  slight  ecchymosis  was  remarked  under  the  skin  of 
the  lower  extremities.  There  was  no  appearance  of  obstruction 
or  other  organic  disease  observed  anywhere,  nor  of  scurvy  in  the 
gums  or  elsewhere.     Her  tongue  was  pretty  clean. 

9>  Calomel  gr.  iv.     Pulv.  radicis  Rhei  5ss.  cum  MucU. 

G.  Arab,  fiant  PUuUb  viii.  duabus  vicibus  aumendas, 
Acidi  Sulphur  id  Aromat.  gtt.  xx.  ter  qualerve  da  die 
sumat  e<v  Aqua. 

July  ^.  Has  bad  one  stool  after  the  pills,  which  has  not 
been  kept ;  urine  rather  sctoty ;  what  has  been  passed  during 
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the  first  twenty-four  hours  aiter  admission  b  thick,  loaded,  and 
depositing  a  mucous  sediment ;  what  has  been  passed  these  last 
twenty-four  hours  contains  still  more  of  the  same  deposit,  and 
appears  red,  as  if  coloured  by  the  admixture  of  a  small  quantity 
of  blood ;  neither  coagulated  at  the  boiling  heat;  no  pain  about 
the  kidneys.  Slight  acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  observed; 
tongue  quite  dean ;  she  is  affected  with  slight  cough,  and,  be- 
sides general  pain  of  the  body,  with  which  she  was  affected  at 
the  be^nning  of  her  comj^nt,  and  which  still,  though  dimi- 
nished, continues,  she  mentions,  particularly,  pain  about  the 
right  shoulder,  and  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  about  the 
shoulder-blade,  which  she  thinks  proceed  (torn  the  cough ;  has 
not  been  subject  to  costiveness,  and  has  menstruated  regularly. 
The  colour  of  the  purple  spots  is  £iding,  and  they  seem  to  di- 
minish in  number.     Repet.  ptlulm  e  Calomdane  cum  Rheo. 

8d.  Has  passed  a  good  night;  two  stools  of  a  bilious  appear- 
ance, and  rather  dark-yellow  colour  after  taking  the  pills ;  urine 
still  scanty,  and,  as  yesterday,  appears  colour^  with  blood,  de- 
positing a  dark-coloured  mucous  sediment ;  makes  no  complaint ; 
spots  continue  to  decline ;  pulse  96,  and  soft. 

ft  Pulv.  Doveri  gr.  v.  CalomeL  gr.  i.  M.  Sumat  pro  dosi 
ter  per  nycthemeron  ex  Theriaca.  Coniin.  acidum  std- 
phuricum. 

4th.  Urine  to-day  not  coloured  with  blood ;  of  a  bilious  ap- 
pearance, and  transparent,  though  pretty  deep-coloured,  other- 
wise, state  of  the  patient  as  yesterday ;  spots  still  more  faint 
in  colour,  and  diminished  in  number. — PergaL 

5th.  Has  been  sick  yesterday,  and  vomited  once,  probably 
from  the  powders ;  has  had  one  rather  loose,  bilious,  and  some- 
what deep-coloured  stool ;  urine  passed  in  smaller  quantity,  bi- 
lious-looking  and  turbid ;  pulse  smaller,  and  of  less  force.  The 
spots  have  nearly  disappeared. — Ptdverem  in  usu  bis  iu  die  tan- 
turn  iumat 

6th.  Turbid  urine,  in  small  quantity,  continues ;  three  stools 
in  small  quantity,  composed  of  dark-coloured,  yellow,  and  some- 
what black-looking  bile.-^Per^^.  A  more  substantial  diet  in 
small  quantity  allowed. 

7th.  Pulse  is  become  quicker  and  ftdler,  104  in  the  minute ; 
one  small,  bilious,  soft  stool,  of  a  dark-yellow  colour;  urine  still 
scanty,  bilious,  and  turbid ;  heat  of  the  skin  increased  ;  tongue 
covered  with  a  white  crust ;  a  feverish  state  is  evidently  present ; 
cough  continues  but  is  slight ;  and  much  less  than  befi[)re. — 
PergcU, 

9ih.  Febrile  symptoms  continue ;  pulse  is  frequent,  though 
soft ;  skin  rather  warm ;  tdngue  is  not  dry,  but  slightly  crust- 
ed ;  urine  still  turbid  and  bilious ;  bilious,  rather  dark-coloured 
yellow  evacuations  from  the  bowels  the  dxy  before  yesterday ; 
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UBce  then  no  slool ;  oompUnned  of  pain  of  mouth  yesterday,  on 
which  account  the  powders  were  not  given ;  cough  slight.-— 
Ccniin.  pulveres  c.  Caidmelane  cum  Pulv.  Doveri. 

R  TartraiiaAntimonii  ei  FoiassiBgr.u  Saivein  Aqtuedia^ 

HUaiw  ^  V. ;  adde  Aq.  Men.  Piper.  ^  ss.     Muturce  sa^ 

UntB  ^  ij.    Sacchari  albi.  Sp.  JEiher.  Nitrati  oa  5  i. 

Mm    Oinm  bihorio  coehlearia  magna  duo  pro  don  eu^ 

mat  medieamente. 

10th*  Soon  after  yesterday^s  visit  became  sick,  and  vomited 

a  good  deal  of  green  dark-coloured  bile ;  urine  very  turbid  and 

thick ;  febrile  symptoms  diminished ;  no  stool. — Ad  nociem  pi^ 

lulas  Rhei  compoMaa  ires  sumat. 

11th.  Fever  somewhat  increased,  continued  during  the  whole 
day,  having  had  no  stool,  and  complaining  of  oppression  at  the 
epigastrium.  A  purgative  clyster  was  administered,  which  was 
followed  by  two  stools  in  moderate  quantity,  consisting  partly  of 
a  jelly-like  matter,  but  chiefly  of  dark-coloured  yellow  bile,  al« 
most  black,  having  taken  the  pills  prescribed.  This  morning 
she  is  better,  having  passed  a  good  night ;  the  skin  is  moist ; 
the  tongue  slightly  crusted  with  a  yellowish  crust ;  the  eye  more 
expressive  ;  she  complains  of  an  uneasy  sensation  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach ;  urine  of  a  pretty  deep-yellow  colour ;  less  turbid 
than  yesterday ;  pulse  still  frequent,  but  less  febrile  excitement. 
— Con/tn.  remedia  in  usu.     RepeL  PilultB  Rhei  comp. 

13th.  Alvine  evacuations  and  urine  still  bilious,  tne  former 
of  a  more  natural  colour  than  last  reported ;  complains  of  op- 
pression about  the  epigastrium  and  right  hypochondrium,  the 
former  increased  to  pain  by  pressure ;  febrile  symptoms  dimini- 
shed ;  pulse  less  frequent,  and  otherwise  nearly  natural ;  some 
nausea  this  morning,  probably  from  the  medicines  in  use ;  skin 
perspiring. — MtaturiB  in  usu  cochlear  magnum  sumat  pro  dosi 
tnntumj  si  urgeret  nausea.  Thin  diet  with  beeftea  or  bouillon. 
14th.  Two  rather  loose,  bilious,  stools,  of  a  brighter  yellow 
than  any  hitherto  passed ;  urine  still  scanty ;  about  lb.  iss.  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  still  bilious  and  muddy ;  pulse  quiet,  though 
somewhat  more  frequent  than  natural ;  tongue  quite  clean ;  com- 
plains of  nausea ;  less  appearance  of  general  languor  and  depres- 
sion of  spirits  than  fdrmerly. — Omit.  Pulv.  Doveri  cum  Calo* 
melane.  PiluL  Hydr.  Edin.  mane  et  sero  quotidie  sumat j  alia 
contin. 

17th.  Continues  to  recover;  stools  and  urine  still  bilious; 
the  latter,  on  standing  some  time,  less  turbid  than  formerly. 
This  day'^s  urine  is  nearly  transparent ;  mouth  uneasy,  but  no 
appearance  of  any  great  irritation  there. — Pilulam  Hydr.  ad 
noctem  tanium  sumat. 

18th.  Two  sufficiently  bilious,  natural  enough  coloured,  stools; 
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urine  rather  increased  in  quantity,  and  turbid ;  complains  of  her 
mouth. — UtcUur  gargarismate  emoUiente. 

19th.  Urine  increased  to  about  lb.iy.  and  of  a  much  more 
natural  appearance ;  bowels  easy ;  discharge  now  nearly  natu- 
ral in  appearance. — Pergat.     A  less  spare  diet  allowed. 

SI  St.  Says  that  she  has  not  slept  for  three  nights ;  stools  less 
natural  than  last  described ;  urine  continues  increased  in  quan- 
tity, but  is  turbid  and  crude ;  tongue  more  crusted  than  it  has 
been ;  appearance  of  the  countenance  good. — Contin.  remedia. 

24th.  Continues  to  improve,  though  stools  are  still  bilious, 
and  of  unnatural  appearance ;  now  sufficiently  copious  secretion 
of  urine,  which,  however,  is  sUU  crude  and  watery.— -Per^a^. 

31st.  Continues  well,  but  alvine  evacuations  still  bilious  and 
dark-coloured,  in  sufficient  quantity. — Pergat. 

August  2d.  Catamenia  have  not  appeared  since  admission ; 
she  wishes  to  return  home.     Dismissed  cured. 

Rijlectumi  oti  the  case  ofAksinia  Traphimoona.^^ln  reflect- 
ing on  the  above  case,  and  comparing  it  with  the  former,  it  na- 
turally occurs  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between 
them.  In  the  former,  structural  change  to  a  great  degree  had 
already  taken  place,  probably  in  the  heart,  and  very  decidedly 
in  the  liver  and  spleen.  In  this  no  structural  change  could  be 
detected;  but  functional  disorder  was  evidently  present,  and  its 
principal  seat, — starting  point,^-or,  as  the  French  would  call 
it,  point  de  depart,  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  liver,  in  the  ven- 
ous circulation  of  which  organ  it  is  probable  such  congestion, 
or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  such  unnatural  accumulation,  of  blood 
had  existed  as  to  excite  a  nisus  htBrnorrhagicus  for  its  relief,  of 
which  the  purple  petechise  may  be  considered  as  the  consequence ; 
a  symptom  of  itself  of  but  little  importance,  but  more  or  less 
useful,  as  distinguishing  this  affection  from  simple  hemorrhage. 
Before  the  patient  came  under  my  charge,  the  most  urgent  symp- 
toms had  already  subsided  under  the  salutary  influence  of  he- 
morrhage from  the  uterus  and  nose,  which  fortunately  had  taken 
place  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  relief,  without  appearing 
to  have  induced  serious  or  lasting  debility.  Had  I  seen  the  pa- 
tient at  the  beginning  of  the  complaint,  it  is  likely  I  would  have 
employed  general  and  local  bleeding  and  purging.  A  congested 
state  of  the  liver,  however,  and,  connected  with  it,  an  unnatural 
state  of  the  bile  appeared  still  to  exist,  and,  therefore,  the  prin- 
cipal remaining  indication  appeared  to  me  to  be  to  endeavour 
to  remove  this  state,  and  to  equalize  the  circulation  through 
the  whole  system,  by  the  use  of  such  remedies  as  are  found  to 
act  on  the  secretory  organs,  increasing  and  correcting  their  se- 
cretions, particularly  those  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  bowels,  and 
skin.     Under  this  treatment,  all  symptoms  of  cUsease  gradually 
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gave  vay ;  and  the  patient,  being  desirous  of  returning  home,  vas 
dismissed  in  good  heakh  on  the  2d  of  August 

II. — Tuo  Cases  of  Rabies^  (me  from  the  bite  of  a  Cat, 
the  other  from  that  of  a  Wolf;  the  latter  with  the  Appearances 
after  Death. — I  do  not  expect  that  the  following  cases  will  inte- 
rest you  or  the  readers  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  as  much  as  they  haveiuterested  myself,  nor,  after  the  num- 
ber already  published,  do  I  think  it  of  much  consequence  to  in- 
crease the  collection,  unless  by  so  doing  I  could  contribute  to  the 
practical  improvement,  or  add  to  the  pathology,  still  so  uncer- 
tain, as  is  that  of  the  disease  which  is  the  consequence  of  the 
bite  of  a  rabid  animal:   On  neither  of  these  points  am  I  satisfied 
that  the  following  cases  can  add  much,  if  any  thing;  nor  would 
I  have  sent  them  to  you,  had  not  the  author  of  observations  on 
the  treatises  of  Messrs  Trolliet  and  St  Martin,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  159,  expressed  the 
opinion,  ^*  that  genuine  hydrophobia  never  follows  the  bite  of  any 
other  animal  than  on^  of  the  canine  family.^'     The  first  of  the 
following  eases  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  indubitable  example  of  fa- 
tal rabies  contagiosa*  with  hydrophobia^  from  the  bite  of  a  cat. 
Beside  the  face  of  the  case  itself,  which  I  think  is  sufficient  to 
establish  its  nature,  if  attention  is  given  to  it  from  beginning  to 
end,  I  may  remark,  that  I  had  never  before  seen  a  case  of  ra- 
bies;  but  that  the  symptoms  at  the  time  were  so  distinctly  marked, 
that  I  could  not,  nor  did  entertain,  any  doubt  about  the  matter. 
Unfortunately,  the  cat  was  immediately  killed  after  the  accident, 
so  that  its  actual  state  could  not  be  determined.     I  believe  it, 
however,  to  be  a  very  uncommon  thing  for  a  cat  to  attack  a 
child  in  the  way  this  one  did,  without  provocation,  or  something 
unusual  in  the  state  of  the  animal,  which  in  the  present  case  I 
have  no  doubt  was  rabies.     My  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the 
case  has  been  confirmed  by  the  general  similarity  of  the  two 
cases,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  tetantts  in  either 
case,  of  which  last  disease  I  have  seen  a  few  cases. 

The  appearances  on  dissection  in  the  second  case  may  not 
be  altogether  uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers.  If  you 
should  deem  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal, 
they  are  much  at  your  service.  Both  the  cases  were  for  a  short 
time  under  my  care  before  death,  and  occurred  in  the  Clinical 
Wards  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
where  they  were  seen  by  several  of  the  students  and  others. 
Case  1. — The  history  of  this  case  was  taken  by  Mr  Gleboff, 

*  I  do  not  know  a  more  correct  name  for  the  disease ;  for  the  more  simple  one  of 
hydrophobia  being  an  accidental  Symptom  of  some  other  morbid  conditions,  and  but 
A  symptom  of  thu,  is  less  satisfactory. 
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then  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  students  of  the  Academy, 
and  was  written  in  Latinj  as  is  the  usual  practice  at  the  Clinical 
Institution.  The  reports  were  made  by  myself  in  the  presence 
of  the  students,  of  which  the  following  is  a  pretty  literal  trans- 
lation. 

Alexis  SynzofT,  aged  6  years,  rather  of  a  weak  than  strong  con^- 
Btitution,  has  not  from  his  birth  been  subject  to  any  disease,  ex- 
cept a  slight  diarrhoea,  with  which  he  has  been  occasionally  affect- 
ed.    On  the  18-30th  July  1829,  while  walking  about  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  house  where  he  lived,  he  was  unexpectedly  bit- 
ten in  different  places  of  the  left  hand  by  a  strange  famished-look- 
ing cat,  which  came  suddenly  out  upon  him  from  behind  some 
piled  fire- wood.  The  cat  was  killed;  the  bitten  parts  were  imme- 
diately washed  with  a  solution  of  common  salt  in  water,  and  he 
lost  but  little  blood  from  the  wounds,  which  healed  easily  in 
the  course  of  about  thirteen  days,  a  slight  suppuration  having 
taken  place,  particularly  in  one  of  the  bites,  between  two  of  his 
fingers.    On  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  after  the  accident,  he  com- 
plained of  being  disturbed  by  different  strange  appearances  af- 
fecting his  sight,  such  as  of  horses  running  on  the  Walls  of  the 
room ;  or  the  house  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  shook,  and  was  about 
to  fall,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind.    There  were,  however,  no 
other  serious  symptoms.    After  the  wounds  were  healed,  he  en- 
joyed good  health  to  the  8th  of  the  following  October,  when  he 
complained  of  slight  pain  in  the  belly,  and  uneasiness  ottheprce^ 
cordiay  with  nausea,  without,  however,  any  change  taking  place 
in  his  usual  appetite  for  food  and  drink,  which  he  swallowed 
easily.     On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  however,  it  was  found  to 
be  impossible  for  him  to  swallow  liquids.    In  this  state  he  was 
brought  by  his  relations  to  the  Clinical  Institution  of  the  Aca- 
demy, between  11  and  IS  o^clock ;    soon  after  which  time  I 
examined  and  prescribed  for  him.      The  following  observations 
were  noted  by  Mr  Gleboff. 

At  first  sight,  the  appearance  of  this  boy  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  affected ;  his  countenance,  though  not  cheerful,  is  pla- 
cid ;  his  face  is  pale,  as  it  commonly  is ;  neither  general  nor 
partial  debility  is  observed ;  the  eyes,  however,  are  somewhat 
watery,  and  surrounded  by  a  red,  or  rather  livid-coloured  ring  ;* 
the  mouth  is  not  dry  ;  the  tongue  nearly  clean,  moist  and  whit- 
ish ;  thirst  rather  urgent,  but  he  has  been  altogether  unable  to 
force  himself  to  drink,  though  he  attempted  it  several  times. 
His  appetite  for  food  is  diminished ;  he  has  had  no  discharge 
from  his  bowels  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours;  his  skin  is  dry,  and 
warmer  than  natural ;  the  pulse  frequent,  strong,  and  somewhat 
hard ;  he  cannot  breathe  without  difficulty,  and  when  he  sits, 

*  The  internal  argle  of  the  eyes  appeared  more  red  than  usual.— J.  K. 
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be  teeU  oppression  in  the  chest,  and  is  hence  more  disposed 
to  keep  the  recumbent  than  sitting  posture,  for  his  breathing  is 
easier  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  On  pressure  being  made 
with  the  hand  on  the  hypochondria,  he  complained  of  some 
slight  degree  of  pain.  About  half-past  4  p.  m.,  the  heat  in- 
CTMsed,  and  was  generally  diffused  over  the  body,  continuing 
about  an  hour  and  »-half ;  about  six  in  the  evening,  having  had 
a  stool  after  an  injection  which  had  been  prescribed,  the  heat  of 
the  body,  and  pain  of  the  hypochondria,  became  less  in  degree, 
the  pulse  less  frequent,  weak  and  softer,  but  he  continued  to 
prefer  the  reclining  posture.  At  8  in  the  evening,  he  be- 
gan to  mutter  to  himself,  and  seemed  to  fall  asleep ;  the  sleep, 
however,  was  disturbed,  and  he  frequently  awoke,  apparently  m 
a  fright ;  he  now  complained  of  a  sense  of  much  heat,  and  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  covered ;  when  the  hand,  however,  was 
applied  to  his  skin,  no  preternatural  heat  could  be  felt. 

The  following  treatment  was  prescribed  by  me  when  I  first 
saw  the  patient  between  1 1  and  12  o^ciock  of  this  day,  9th  Oc- 
tober. 

9>  Fal.  SenncB  ^\y  Setnin.  Corian.  conU   5i.  Affunde 
AqutB  btdlientia  ^vi.  Stent  simul  in  infitso  per  horce 
.  quadrantemf  dein  cola^  et  adde^  Extracti  Glycyr.  di. 
Sulphatis  MagneauB  ^ij.    M.  Cochlear  menaalepro  dosi 
detur  omni  hora^  donee  Alvus  libere  exoneretur, 
JJL  Fol.  Sennee  5iij.  qjfunde. .  Aquas  buUientis  ^viii.  Stent 
simul  in  injuao  per  hortB  dimidium^  dein  cota^  et  adde^ 
Salia  GlatU)eri  ^ss.  injiciatur  pro  enemate  quampri^ 
mum.     Applicentur  Hirudines  qtiatuor  ad  Epigaatri" 
urn.     Unguenti  Hydrar,  cum  duplice  Hydrar,  Kdin, 
^s«  Camphor ae  58s.  cum  Olei  Camphorati  q.  a,  Jiat  un- 
guentumy  quod  divide  in  partea  quatuor;   infricetur 
para  una  hiijua  unguenti  in  femora  et  abdomen^  poat 
hirudinea  dectsoa^  et  altera^  craa  mane^  pro  re  nata. 
Vespere  pro  re  nata  repetatur  efiema  purgana. 
10th.  He  has  passed  a  restless  night,  and  the  symptoms  are 
evidently  increased ;  hydrophobia  continues  in  a  greater  degree 
than  yesterday ;  he  has  swallowed  nothing  but  some  wheaten 
bread  and  sugar,  and  obstinately  refuses  all  liquids.     After  the 
use  of  the  injection  prescribed,  he  had  yesterday,  and  again  to- 
day, a  soft,  bilious  stool,  of  a  yellow  but  not  very  deep  colour. 
He  has  passed  urine  in  moderate  quantity,  of  a  mixed  appear- 
ance (confuaa)^  depositing  a  mucous  sediment ;  the  leeches  and 
mercurial  friction  were  employed,  and  the  friction  repeated  this 
morning;   he  refused  to  take  the  purgative  infusion  by  the 
mouth. 

At  this  time  (about  11  o'clock  a.  m.)  yesterday,  when  we 
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examined  the  patient,  he  was  much  more  quiet  than  he  is  now, 
being  more  agitated,  and  showing  symptoms  of  much  neryoua 
irritation.  He  can  hardly  remain  for  a  minute  in  one  place,  but 
is  continually  running  from  his  bed  to  the  window,  and  other 
parts  of  the  ward,  and  thence  to  bed  again.  He  tried  in  our 
presence  to  swallow  some  bread,  and  the  purgative  infusion  pre- 
scribed yesterday,  but  could  hardly  accomplish  it.  His  eyes 
express  ^ight ;  the  pupils  are  dilated^  but  when  turned  towards 
the  light  they  contract.  Some  irritation  seems  to  be  present  in 
the  right  ear,  since  he  is  frequently  trying  to  relieve  it  by  rub- 
bing the  external  passage  with  linen  wet  with  his  spittle.  Some 
considerable  irritation  seems  to  exist  in  the  oesophagus,  which 
is  accompanied  as  it  were  with  an  attempt  to  vomit  or  cough  ; 
and  when  the  effort  becomes  urgent,  he  gets  frightened  and  cries 
out.  The  respiration  is  irregular ;  sometimes  it  appears  as  if 
natural  enough ;  then  it  becomes  suddenly  accelerated,  and  is 
continued  as  it  were  with  sighs.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  small, 
and  rather  weak ;  we  counted  it  112  in  the  minute.  There  is 
but  little  heat  of  the  skin,  and  it  seems  rather  disposed  to  dia- 
phoresis. The  tongue  is  quite  clean,  but  redder  than  natural ; 
no  local  irritation  is  observed  in  the  bitten  parts,  or  in  the  course 
of  the  lymphatics  of  the  arm. 

^  Calomel,  gr.  iv.  PiUv.  Moschi  Orientalis  alcoholisati^ 
gr.  viii.     Pulv.  Opii  alcoholisati^  gr.  iss.      Sulphuris 
Auraii  Antimoniij  gr.  ij.     Pulpce  Prunoruniy  §88.  tere 
simul  probCy  et  divide  in  partes  qtiatuor,  quarum  capiat 
unam  quarta  quaque  hora  si  jfteri  possit.     Utatur  loco 
potus  si  devorare  possit^  decocto  tenui  Sagoiiis,   Contin. 
frictio  mercurialis  bis  in  die,     Repet.  enema  purgans 
heri  praescriptum. 
Bt  Tinct.  Thebaicoe^  3iss.  TincU  Saponis.   Spiritus  Vini 
Camphoratif  aa  ^^ss.  ^theris  Sulphuricij  ji.  M.  Uta^ 
tur  pro  frictions  anierioris  partis  cervids^  epigastriiy 
et  spincB  dorsi  pluries  in  die.     Applicentur  Hirudines 
tres  ad  situm  laryiigiSf  et  vespcre  vesicatorium  cum 
Campliora  conspersum.      Comprobetur   affusio  aquae 
Jrigid<B  in  corpus  nudum  pro  re  nata. 
State  of  the  patient  between  7  and  8  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. 

The  patient's  state  has  not  much  changed  since  the  fore  part 
of  this  day,  and  certainly  there  is  no  change  for  the  bcttef ;  fre- 
quent terror,  and  the  greatest  general  uneasiness  are  observed ; 
hydrophobia  rather  increased,  and  a  morbid  sensibility  also  to 
the  touch  of  fluids  is  manifest.  He  now  and  then  complains  of  a 
disagreeable  impression  from  the  light  of  the  candle  ;  no  strong- 
ly-marked convulsion  has  yet  appeared ;  but  we  have  remarked  a 
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tendency  to  spasm  in  tbe  sde  of  the  left  foot ;  the  boy^s  move- 
ments  are  sudden  and  unnatural.  He  has  not  swaUowed  any 
liquid  nor  other  food,  excepting  a  small  quantity  of  bread ;  he 
had  swallowed  before  this  evening  yisit,  a  third  or  ibiutb  part 
ooly  of  a  dose  of  the  electuary  prescribed  in  the  forenoon,  and 
DOW,  in  our  presence,  he  has  swaUowed  nearly  a  whole  dose  at 
diflRnent  trials ;  the  leeches  ordered  to*da^  were  not  applied,  nor 
was  the  blister,  the  boy  refiisii^  to  submit  to  this  being  employ- 
ed ;  the  embrocation  was  used,  a  second  portion  prescribed,  and 
partly  used ;  the  cold  affusion  was  twice  tried  with  petty  cold 
water,  and,  as  it  appeared,  seemed  to  be  agreeable  to  tne  patient; 
he  would  not  allow,  howerer,  of  its  bong  used  a  third  time. 
There  is  a  considerable  change  in  the  state  of  the  pulse,  which 
is  small,  and  more  variable  than  we  observed  it  to  be  about  mid- 
day.  The  uneasiness  described  above  has  continued  during  the 
whole  day. 

Hl  Moscki  Orienialis  gr.  vi.     TineL  OpU^  Edif$,  gtt.  xxz. 

Sacchari  albi  3i*  MuciL  G.  Arab.  |i.  Tere  simul  quam 

probe  et  addejusculi  bomni  gix.  M.  pro  (ribus  enema^ 

Hbus,  quorum  injmaiur  unum  omni  quarta  vei  qyinta 

hora.    Applicetur  VesicaL  hodie  prtBScriptum. 

11th.  By  M.  Gleboff.    At  eleven  at  night  the  first  injection 

was  given,  after  which  the  patient  sweat^,  and  soon  vomited, 

the  bowels  were  not  moved  bjr  the  clyster.  About  midnieht  and 

one  o^clock,  the  uneasiness  of  the  patient  had  reached  its  neight, 

froth  appeared  about  the  mouth,  the  convulsive  movements  in 

the  extremities  increased ;  about  two  o^dock  in  the  morning  he 

sweated  much,  when  spots  of  a  dark-brown  odour  (fuseo-brtmei 

cohris)  appeared  in  the  face.   The  sweat  had  a  very  disagreeable 

odour ;  about  half-past  two  he  died.  About  half  an  hour  before 

death  he  was  quiet,  and  remained  so  till  death.     About  one 

oVlock  he  tried  to  bite,  which  disposition,  however,  continued 

but  a  short  time,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  remained  quiet. 

Medical  treatment  has  hitherto  shown  so  little  power  over 
this  singular  and  intractable  cUsease  when  hydrophobia  has  al- 
ready appeared,  that  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  there  is 
any  remedy  hitherto  known  on  which  much  confidence  can  be 
placed.  In  the  above  case,  tbe  remedies  prescribed  had  not  a 
fair  chance,  since  they  were  not  employed  by  the  patient  as  di- 
rected ;  the  progress  of  the  disease  also  was  too  rapid  to  admit 
of  tbe  full  effect  of  medicine.  The  absence  of  any  visible  local 
irritation  in  the  parts  bitten  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  case 
was  too  well  marked  to  admit  of  any  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease ;  its  character  was  partly  febnle,  but  more  nervous,  which, 
no  doubt,  was  in  part  connected  with  the  tender  mc  and  con- 
stitution of  the  subject,  but  certainly  not  less  with  we  nature  of 
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the  (lieeaee  itself,     I  regret  much  not  being  permitted  to  cxa< 
mine  the  dead  body. 

Case  2.— Cornelius  Agapoff',  a  cow-herd,  aged  20,  was  ad- 
mitted into  St  Catherine's  Hospital  on  the  25-6th  October* 
1833,  when  the  following  circumstances  were  noted  by  Mr 
Rinsky,  one  of  the  medical  men  attached  to  that  institution,  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  patient  till  the  22d  November,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  one  of  the  Clliiiical  AVards  under  my  care. 

October  25th.  The  patient  is  of  a  robust  babit.  About  two 
weeks  ago  he  was  bitten  by  a  rabid  wolf  in  the  nose,  the  upper 
lip,  and  left  ear.  The  wounds  are  covered  with  scabs  {estliaroe) ; 
in  other  respects  he  is  in  good  health. 

R  Extr.  Bdtadonnae,  gr.  i.  Sacchari  albi,  gr.  x,  M.  Ca- 
piat pro  dosi  gtialer  in  dies.  Scparatis  eacharis  (craatu "' 
imposilum  est  aeqiiena  unguenttim. 
B  Unguertti  digestivi  ^i.     Pulv.  Cantharid.  51.  M. 

S7ih.  The  wounds  are  suppurating.  The  same  treatment  c 
tinued- 

Novcmber  9th-  This  morning  he  was  affected  with  tremor  of 
his  limbs,  which  soon  ceased.     Same  treatment. 

13th.  Wounds  are  suppurating  well;  all  the  functions  are 
going  on  well.     Continue. 

22d.  I  was  told  by  Dr  Pohl,  physician  to  the  hospital,  that 
kydrophobia  had  come  on,  and  as  the  case  now  became  more  inte- 
resting, he  proposed  that  I  should  take  charge  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  students.  I  accordingly  soon  thoreafler,  about  II 
o'clock  A.  II.,  visited  the  patient,  and  found  him  alone,  and  oc- 
cupied  in  moistening  some  bread  with  milk,  which  he  endeavour- 
ed, and  succeeded,  in  swallowing  in  small  quantities  at  a  time. 
Wishing  to  see  if  he  could  swallow  water,  I  desired  an  attend- 
ant to  bring  some,  but  in  doing  so  he  expressed  much  uneasi- 
ness, and  refused  to  take  it;  nor  could  we  persuade  him  to 
drink  milk,  or  take  it  otherwise  than  I  have  mentioned  above. 
He  was  affected  even  at  that  time  with  slight  convulsive  sighing, 
or  catching  of  the  respiration.     I  cannot  better  characterize  the 

*  I  uwlhiEpBIienl  on  (hcS5ih  ScpU  (lib  Oct.  in  Ilii  recdvinR-CDoiii  of  the  hoipi- 
ibI.  when  lie  snd  Bnolhernmnaccompanyitig  him  pHienic  the  fallaKing account  of  the 
xxideni.  While  herding  wme  callle  in  a  wood  nbout  eixif  rersu  fTom  Mohow,  on 
(he  rood  to  Mojaiak.  aboui  three  weeke  hefore,  a  wolf  broke  in  on  ihe  \\ttA.  He 
•tated  (hat  he  had  endcaioureil  Id  heat  eB  the  animal  with  a  pole,  the  end  of  which 
the  wolf  (eized  with  hi;  teeth,  but  lOoD  quillcti  hi)  hold  to  attack  himKlf,  when  he 
wu  thrown  down,  and  biiteo  in  the  face  in  three  places. — one  ne*r  the  root  of  the 
Hole  cm  ilie  left  side,  nnother  above  the  upper  lip,  and  the  iliint  beliind  the  lel^  ear. 
When  I  examined  Ihcite  pans  I  found  them  all  covered  with  eupctBcial  tcsbit  tjic 
biles  had  not  penciraied  (0  any  depth,  nor  did  ibo  largctl  Kab  extend  10  more  than 
(htec-founbs  ol  an  inch  in  length,  and  aljoul  a  quarter  of  in  inch  in  breadth  1  there 
waano  spelling  noi  inflannnalion,  notodierappnranceof  iiritation  about  the  icaba 
or  ad}oining  partui  in  otiiei  leopecw  he  »ppcarei1  well  and  rational.  The  wolf  had 
'  other  petains,  of  whom,  howctcr,  I  h«Yc  had  hitherto  no  aecouni. 
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state  of  tibe  respiratioii  than  by  using  the  words  of  a  case  bj 
M.  P.  C.  Grorey,  physician  to  the  hospital  at  Metz,  (Ed.  Mei 
and  Surg.  Journal,  Vol.  iii.  p.  416.)  **  I  observed  him  atten- 
tively while  he  spc^e,  and  I  perceived,  that  every  time  he  men- 
tioneid  drink  he  made  a  convulsive  inspiration,  like  that  which 
we  experience  on  goin^  into  cold  water ;  the  only  difference  was 
in  its  force  and  repetition.  It  was  easily  seen  how  painful  this 
spasm  was  to  the  organs  of  respiration.^  The  very  minute  blood- 
vessels of  the  eyes  were  injected  with  blood,  which  might,  per- 
haps, in  some  d^ee  be  independent  of  the  disease,  and  be  the 
consequence  of  his  having  passed  the  two  previous  nights  with  but 
little  sleep.  I  made  him  turn  up  his  tongue  with  a  view  of  ex- 
amining if  there  was  any  appearance  of  the  swelling  (and  worm) 
mentioned  by  Marochetti  and  others,  but  could  see  no  appear- 
ance of  anything  of  the  kind, — there  being  neither  swelling  nor 
inflammation  present.  He  seemed  to  be  incommoded  by  a  fre- 
quent desire  to  hawk  and  spit,  but  made  no  particular  com- 
plaint    The  following  report  was  made  at  his  bed  side. 

Although  the  patient  is  now  sitting  quietly  enough  on  his  bed, 
hydrophoRa^  however,  exists,  so  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
persuade  him  to  try  to  swallow  liquids.  He  has,  however,  swallow- 
ed some  bread  moistened  with  milk  without  much  difficulty.  It 
appears  from  the  patient^s  account,  that  the  difficulty  of  swallow, 
ing  has  already  existed  more  or  less  for  two  days.  The  pulse  at 
the  wrist  is  104  in  the  minute ;  he  has  slept  ill  these  two  last 
nighta;  he  suffers  from  thirst,  and  seems  to  feel  some  uneasi- 
ness about  the  heart ;  the  secretion  of  saliva  seems  to  be  in- 
creased ;  but  the  breathing  not  to  be  otherwise  affected  than  is 
mentioned  above.  This  morning  he  felt  uneasiness  at  the  top 
of  the  pharynx,  which  still  continues ;  the  bowels  are  said  to 
be  easy  ;  some  purple  spots  resembling  petechiae  appear  on  the 
inside  of  the  under  lip  under  the  cuticle ;  nothing  particular 
appears  in  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  and  he  can  look  at  the 
light  without  uneasiness. — Omittantur  pulveres  e  Belladonnae. 
EmUir,  Sanguinis  e  brachio  ad  lb.  i.  postea  admaveantur  hiru* 
dines  odo  ad  anteriorem  superiorem  partem  colli.  Infricetur 
femora  Ungtuenti  Hydrar.  cum  duplice  Hydrar.  ^.  et  repeta* 
iurfiricHo  eras  mane.  Vespere  post  usum  hirudinum.  Admo^ 
veatur  vesicatorium  ad  anteriorem  superiorem  partem  colli.  Si 
symptomaia  nervosa  adaugeri  videantur,  posteriori  parte  dici 
utatur  affusione  frigida,  et  repetatur  omni  tertia  vel  quarta 
hora.  Si  opus  fuerit^  versus  horam  septimam  vesperiinam 
injidatur  euema  purgans. 

J&  Calomel,  gr.  v.     Pulv.  Jalap.  Comp.  3ss.     Electuarii 
leniHvi  gss.  Opiu  gr.  i.  M.   Sumat  pro  dosi. 

About  seven  be  became  very  uneasy ;  he  is  now  delirious, 
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and  is  continually  smiting ;  the  pulse  is  much  more  frequent 
than  it  was  in  the  forenoon ;  he  swallowed  the  electuary,  and 
has  had  one  small  consistent  stool.  From  twelve  to  fioiurteen 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm,  which  has  a  natural 
appearance ;  the  mercurial  friction  has  not  yet  been  employed ; 
the  cold  affiision  was  not  used,  and  as  there  is  now  sensible 
perspiration  on  the  skin,  is  not  insisted  on ;  the  leeches  and 
Uist^  were  employed.— -{//o^iir  UngttmUo  Hydrar.  mam 
praescfipio  quam  primum. 

]Qk  Tinct.  Theb.  3g.  Camphorae  Bi.  Ammg.  Porci  ^iss. 

AT.  uiaiur  pro  Jrictiane  corporis  in  genere  quaniitaie 

coc/Uearis  thearii  omni  quadrihorio.    Repeir.  enema 

purgans. 
Ht  Eatir.  Opii.  gr.  x.     JUellis  communis  |s8.  JIf .  «i  divide 

in  partes  octOj  omni  hora  deiur  pars. 
Nine  o^dock  in  the  evening.  He  is  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed  with  his  body  bent  forward,  lamenting  most  bitterly 
in  a  loud  voice,  very  unruly,  talking  nonsense,  complaining  aC 
his  having  been  bled  unnecessarily.  He  was  now  so  much  be- 
side himself  that  I  thought  it  necessary  to  confine  him  to  his 
bed  by  the  Ipnff-sleeved  shirt  The  delirium  was  in  kind  ra*- 
ther  maniacal  than  febrile,  and  as  long  as  I  remained  with  him, 
consisted  of  loud  bewailing  and  complsAnt,  apparently  more  con* 
nected  with  feelings  of  general  and  partial  uneasiness^md  mis^, 
than  proceeding  from  acute  pain.  The  long  sleeved-diirt  was 
put  on  him  in  my  presence  without  much  di£Sculty ;  and  al- 
though at  first  he  struggled  a  good  deal,  he  soon  became  more 
manageaUe  under  its  use. 

S3d.  Five  doses  of  the  opiate  electuary  were  givai,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  swallowed ;  the  mercurial  friction  was  em- 
ployed for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  convulsions  of  the  ex- 
tremities began  about  midnight,  and  increased  till  one  o^dock 
in  the  morning ;  about  two  he  expired. 

I  saw  the  dead  body  about  8  p.  m.  of  the  2dd,  when  the 
countenance  had  much  the  appearance  which  those  who  have 
been  hanged  are  said  to  have ;  it  was  much  pufiTed  up,  and  as 
it  were  swelled  and  livid,  with  frothy  saliva  about  the  mouth. 
The  appearance  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  looked  very  like 
that  of  one  dead  of  sanguineous  apoplexy.  The  following  even- 
ing at  6  o^clock,  when  the  dissection  took  place,  these  appear- 
ances had  much  subsided.  Unfortunately  we  were  obliged  to 
examine  the  body  under  the  disadvantage  of  candle  light. 

Dissection. — The  external  appearance  resembled  that  of  those 
who  die  <tf  sanguineous  apoplexy  or  from  hanging,— -that  is,  the 
countenance  was  swelled  and  livid^  and  froth  was  observed  about 
the  mouth  twelve  hours  after  death.     Now,  for^  honra  after 
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deBtb,  these  ippeanmcei  are  less  remarkable,  the  superior  ex- 
tremities are  relaxed,  but  the  inferior  rigid.  The  muscles  in 
general  had  a  florid  red  appearance,  as  is  the  case  with  those 
who  in  health  are  killed  by  accident ;  although  no  inflammation 
was  observed  in  the  spnal  chord,  its  blood-vessels  in  general, 
however,  were  filled  with  blood,  and  all  the  neighbouring  parts 
were  of  a  florid  red  colour.  On  opening  the  craniiun,  the  vessels 
of  the  dura  wmter  seemed  to  be  filled  with  a  large  proportion  of 
Uood,  and  about  the  quantity  of  two  table-spoonsful  of  dark-oo- 
loured  blood  was  found  to  be  contained  in  a  sac  near  the  surface 
of  the  back-part  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain ;  the  sac 
was  sunk  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  appeared  to  beform- 
ed^by  the  arachnoid  and  pia  maier  in  an  opaque  condensed  state ; 
the  contained  Uood  was  partly  fluid,  but  thickened,  and  without 
particular  odour,  partly  separated  from  its  fibrine ;  a  thin  stra- 
tum of  venous  blood  seemed  to  be  efiused  between  the  arachnoid 
and  pia  mater  of  the  right  hemisphere,  in  that  part  where  the 
hemispheres  come  in  contact,  and  extended  as  far  as  their  union. 
The  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  in  general  seemed  to  be  much 
more  filled  with  blood  than  they  usually  are  in  subjects  where 
no  unusual  determination  of  Uood  to  that  organ  appears  to  have 
existed  during  life. 

The  upper  part  of  the  pharynw^  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the 
internal  surface  of  the  larynx  and  epialottu^  were  much  inflamed, 
and  the  inflammation  extended  to  the  bronchia ;  and  although 
the  lungs  crepitated,  and  no  true  hepatization  was  observed,  their 
natural  cdour,  however,  was  much  changed,  and  considerable 
congestion  was  evidently  present,  since  their  whole  substance 
was  of  a  dark-red  brownish  colour,— -a  good  deal  like  the  colour 
of  extract  of  catechu,  or  the  deposit  from  old  tawny  port-wine, — 
and  they  were  consideraUy  distended. 

The  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  also  was  partially,  though 
not  extensively,  inflamed,  particularly  the  rugae,  which  were 
strongly  promment  in  this  subject ;  the  inflammation  was  of  a 
mudi  deeper  tint  than  that  of  the  pharynx ;  the  Cfsophoffus  was 
natural,  and  that  part  of  it  which  lies  immediately  behind  the 
larynx  was  remarkably  contrasted  in  colour  with  this  latter, 
which  was  of  a  bright  diluted  vermilion,  whereas  the  former  was 
of  a  pale  white  or  ash  colour. 

About  an  ounce  of  $erum  was  found  in  the  pericardium.  No 
particulai:  appearance  was  recognised  in  the  heart  or  its  cavities. 
The  diaphragm  and  all  the  aUominal  viecera  were  natural. 

It  was  very  evident  in  this  subject,  in  as  far  as  can  fairly  be 
inferred  from  the  poei  mortem  examination,  that  the  brain  and 
organs  of  respiration  had  been  the  principal  seats  of  irritation ; 
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but  what  is  siagular,  there  was  no  cough,  though  much  h 
and  epitUng. 

The  pntieot's  pulse  at  my  forenoon  visit  on  the  2!id  was  fre- 
quent, as  mentioned  in  the  report,  but  it  was  neither  liard  nor 
remarkably  full;  the  skin,  if  not  dry,  was  not  moist ;  but  in 
the  evening  there  was  a  moisture  on  the  skiu,  which  made  me 
doubt  at  that  time  the  prnpriety  of  using  the  cold  affusion,  which, 
therefore,  was  not  tried,  Perhaps  we  might  have  tried  the  va- 
pour-bath with  some  probability  of  utility.  I  regret  the  trial 
was  not  made.  Were  1  again  to  treat  a  case  of  this  diecasc,  I 
would  insist,  and  be  more  active  in  the  antiphlogistic  treatment 
than  I  was,  and  particiUarly  would  recommend  the  uae  of  a  greater 
number  of  leeches  about  the  fore-part  of  the  throat,  free  bleed- 
ing at  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  inhalation  of  the  steams  of  Mm 
decoction  of  chamomile  in  milk  or  othei  emollients,  with,  penjfl 
hapa,  the  vapour-bath.  ^^ 

At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  to  this  patient,  he  seemed  to  be 
labouring  with  suppressed  fear ;  asked  what  kind  of  treatment  we 
meant  to  pursue  with  him,  and  spoke  as  if  afraid  of  some  sur- 
gical operation,  of  which  it  is  probable  he  had  got  some  notions 
during  his  stay  in  the  hospital.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  he  came  under  my  charge,  he  managed  to  swallow 
four  table- spoonsful  of  water,  by  a  table- spoonful  at  a  time,  turn- 
ing his  head  to  one  side. 

It  appeared  from  the  account  of  Mr  Rinsky,  as  well  as  from 
some  patients  in  the  ward  where  the  patient  had  been  on  his 
Hrst  entering  the  hospital,  that  he  bad  been  subject  to  epilepsy. 
The  following  circumstances  were  detailed  to  me  at  a  future 
period  by  the  nurse  and  patients. 

At  first  when  he  was  with  them  he  made  no  particular  com- 
plaint, ate  his  food  and  drink  without  difficulty  ;  twice,  how- 
ever, during  his  stay  with  them,  he  had  nearly  fainted,  once 
during  the  night,  and  the  second  time  in  the  day,  and  was  ob- 
served to  be  also  affected  with  general  trembling.  The  two 
last  days  he  remained  with  them,  he  complained  of  a  sensation 
in  his  throat,  as  if  a  piece  of  meat  were  sticking  in  it,  lost  his 
sleep,  and  was  observed  to  spit  frequently.  Being  asked  by  the 
nurse  why  he  did  not  sleep,  he  replied  that  he  could  not,  be- 
cause he  would  then  be  choked  by  the  spittle  in  his  throat. 
The  other  patients  now  remarked  the  difiiculty  with  which  he 
swallowed,  particularly  fluids,  and  the  disagreeable  sensations 
he  seemed  to  experience  when  water  was  given  him  to  wash  with. 

Rcmarka. — It  may  be  questioned  in  this  case  whether  or  not 
the  bleeding  was  carried  far  enough.  According  to  those  who 
trust  in  this  remedy,  it  should  be  carried  very  far,  ad  animi 
deltqtiium  from  the  quantity  drawn. — {Vide   Ed.    Med.    and 
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Sarg.  Journal,  Vol.  ix.  p.  S2,  Schoolbred   and  others.)     On 
consulting  Van  Swieten^s  Commentaries,^  J  find  the  same  prac- 
tice recommended  by  Boerhaave : — ^^  Statim  post  prima  signa 
invadentis  mali  (Rabies)  morbus  tractandus  ut  summus  infliun* 
matorius  mittmdo  sanguinem  ex  lato  vulnere  magni  vasis  ad 
animi  deliquium  usque.^     In  the  same  section,  §  1 144,  a  case 
is  quoted  of  recovery  by  such  treatment     Acad,  des  Sciences 
Tan  1699,  Hist.  p.  58,  and  one  from  Medical  Essays,  Tome  ▼. 
part  2d,  §  51,  p.  59^,  of  marked  relief  from  this  remedy.     No 
remedy  used  seemed  to  have  any  good  efiect,  but  certainly  the 
mercurial  friction  was  not  used  as  prescribed,  owing  to  some 
misunderstanding  among  those  about  the  patient.    The  compli- 
cation of  epilepsy  was  not  known  to  me  till  after  death,  and 
might  have  some  connection  with  the  blood  found  in  the  brain. 
If  ever  I  happen  to  have  an  opportunity  of  treating  this  disease 
again,  I  certainly  will  follow  Dr  Schoolbred  and  Mr  Timons^ 
practice,  of  very  copious  blood-letting,  the  probability  of  utility 
being  confirmed  by  what  I  observed  on  dissection.    Their  prac- 
tice was  not  known  to  me,  or  remembered  at  the  time  the  case 
occurred,  and  I  had  to  prescribe  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  reason  on  the  pathology  of  this  dis- 
ease ;  nor  can  I  say  that  from  the  above  case  (the  second  that  I 
have  met  with)  have  my  ideas  or  knowledge  of  the  complaint 
been  much  improved,  from  careful  comparison  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject matter  with  the  appearances  on  dissection.     I  was  inclined 
to  think  (before  reading  the  account  of  Messrs  Trolliet  and  St 
Martinis  observations  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for 
1826,  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  139,)  that  the  windpipe,  and  particularly 
the  glottis  and  epiglottis,  were  the  parts  principally  affected  in 
this  case,  and  from  a  comparison  of  both  cases,  that  the  symp- 
tom of  hydrophobia  arose  from  the  extreme  nervous  irritation, 
or,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  concentrated  sensibility,  in  parts 
naturally  so  peculiarly  endowed  with  this  principle,  now  wonder- 
fully increased  by  inflammation.     Those  who  have  witnessed 
croup  and  laryngitis,  or  have  observed  the  effects  of  any  foreign 
matter  received  into  the  windpipe,  will  best  conceive  my  ideas 
on  the  above. 

I  much  doubt  if  spasm  of  the  issophagus  or  muscles  of  de- 
glutition has  nearly  so  much  to  do  with  hydrophobia  as  is  com- 
monly thought,  and  believe  that  if  either  solids  or  fluids  could 
be  thrown  over  the  top  of  the  windpipe  and  pass  the  pharyrw^ 
the  patient  would  have  but  little  further  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing. It  seems  to  be  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  the 
experienced  painful  sensation  on  any  fluid  matter,  particularly 
touching  the  irritable  and  irritated  top  of  the  windpipe,  and 
perhaps  the  pharynx,  which  produces  the  horror  we  call  hydro- 
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phobia  in  thi.'  system,  whose  tjensorium  and  oervcs  are  piia* 
fully  escited  by  the  action  of  the  poison. 

I  feel  that  the  limited  experience  I  have  had  of  this  disean 
docs  not  entitle  me  to  draw  the  above  as  a.  general  conclusion  ; 
I  thcrefure  only  wish  it  to  be  considered  as  the  iiopressiun  made 
on  my  mind  by  the  above  cases  at  the  time  they  occurred. 

Tlutt  coneiderable  congestion  bad  taken  place  in  the  lungSf 
«nd  that  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  generally  mucli  distend- 
ed with  blood,  cannot  be  doubted  from  what  isstated  above ;  and 
it  may  be  a  question  at  what  period  the  cH'used  blood  found  ea- 
•ttcked  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  bad  been  deposit* 
ed.  The  determination  of  this  quesuon  is  rendered  still  mora 
difficult  by  our  having  been  informed  after  the  dissection,  thcl 
the  patient  had  been  subject  to  epilepsy.  Were  I  to  judga 
ham  the  appearance  and  odour  from  the  blood  effused,  I  shoi^d 
conclude  that  the  eflusion  had  not  long  taken  place  before  death. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  inflammation,  properly  so  calledj, 
suppuration,  or  gangrene  about  the  sac ;  nor  did  any  part  off 
the  body  exhibit  the  shghtest  marks  of  putrefaction.  I  haf« 
not  yet  been  able  to  learn  farther  particulars  as  to  the  dur»* 
tion,  &c.  of  the  epilepsy.  The  wounds  of  the  face  were  in  fiiS 
suppuration  on  the  morning  of  the  ^d,  and  when  the  dressing!, 
were  removed  1  did  not  notice  any  thing  else  in  their  appeaiv 
anee  worthy  of  being  noted. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  appearances  of  inflame, 
matiou  observed  in  this  case  in  the  windpipe  and  stomacli  cor> 
respond  pretty  accurately  with  the  appearances  observed  in  theaa 
parts  on  dissection  in  the  dog  and  pig. — Vide  Ed.  Med.  aiA 
Surg.  Journal,  Vol.  viii.  1812,  p.  49S,  paper  by  Mr  Gillmau. 

III. — Cane  of  Chorea,  ierminathig  falaUy,  with  the  m 
count   of  the   appearances   on   disaectum. — Mark  Vassilie^ 
aged  13,  affected  with  symptoms  of  Chorea  St  Viti,  was  admiH 
ted  a  patient  into  SheremetiefTs  Hospital  on  the  S3d  December 
1833. 

The  disease  exists  in  a  great  degree.    His  body  is  small,  aw 
puny-looking,  much  emaciated,  and  he  has  a  fatuous  appen 
ance;  the  whole  countenance  appears  as  if  swollen,  and  it  isred, 
the  upper  lip  swcllfd,  the  nostrils  flattened,  and  his  features  diKl 
torted,  which,  with  the  irregular  motions  to  be  immediately  d 
scribed,  and  his  impoteocy,  communicates,  at  first  sight,  a 
pression  of  disgust  to  the  spectator,  at  the  same  time  that  it  ei 
cites  compassion  for  his  unfortunate  and  helpless  condition,    Tb 
whole  body  is  atl'ccted  with  the  peculiar  motions  which  charac-ri 
terize  this  complaint ;  his  head  is  bent  downwards,  so  as  some- 
times nearly  to  touch  hie  feet. 
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In  ofder  to  prevent  his  falUng  from  his  bed,  he  lut  been 
placed  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor,  where  he  is  now  rolling  him- 
self about  in  all  directions*  When  spoken  to,  he  understands 
what  is  said,  but  does  not  speak.  The  skin  is  dry,  and  covered 
with  a  dry  itch4ooking  eruption ;  the  skin  of  the  larger  joints  is 
thickened  and  hard,  and  the  abdomen  feels  hard  and  tense,  from 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles ;  its  volume  is  moderate ;  he  ad- 
mits of  no  covering  on  his  body  excepting  his  shirt,  though  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  is  low,  particularly  in  the  extremities, 
which  not  rarely  appear  almost  livid.  The  tongue  is  moist ;  his 
appetite  voracious ;  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  weak,  hardly  to  be 
felt ;  nothmg  very  particular  remarked  in  his  breathing. 

He  is  not  in  a  state  to  communicate  any  infinmation  on  the 
mrigin  of  his  complaint,  but  the  following  hag  been  collected  from 
those  with  whom  he  lived. 

The  boy  is  an  orphan,  and  has  every  appearance  of  having 
been  little  attended  ta  He  does  not  appear  to  have  formerly 
suflered  from  any  other  disease,  or  to  have  been  exposed  to  any 
particular  cause  to  which  his  present  ailment  might  with  proba- 
bOity  be  referred.  About  the  beginning  of  his  tenth  year,  his 
vmce  became  hoarse,  and,  from  time  to  time,  various  nervous 
symptoms,  but  particularly  irregular  movements  of  the  muscles, 
began  to  be  observed.  Two  years  ago  these  symptoms  increased, 
and  gradually  became  worse,  till  about  the  month  of  October 
1833;  since  then  they  have  continued  nearly  in  their  present 
state.  There  is  no  external  mark  of  disease  about  the  spine,  and 
his  bowels  are  said  to  be  regular.  During  sleep,  the  irregular 
movements  nearly  cease.  On  the  evening  of  his  admission,  the 
following  was  prescribed  by  Mr  Bamich,  one  of  the  surgeons  of 
the  hospital. 

Qu  Tinct  Opiif  gCt.  viii.  Ph.  Edin.  Castorei,  gtt.  xii. 
JqtuB  Lauro-cerari^,  gtt.  xiv.  Liq.  Camu  Cervi  Suc^ 
cinatif  gtt.  vi.  Jq.  Purce^  %\.  M.  Pro  haustu  ad  noe* 
tern. 

S4th.  I  prescribed.  Calomel^  gr.  i.  Eat  Hyoa,  gr.  \.  JmyU^ 
gr.vi.  M.  Pro  doH  eat  Melasee  mane  et  ad  noclem  quoHdie. 
Balneum  tepidum  cumfurfure  omni  biduo.  Contin.  Hauetus. 
Plain  nourishing  diet. 

^th.  FricHo  SfAme  dorai  rtim  Bahamo  anodyno  mane  et 
veapere. 

81st.  No  change  for  the  better,  excepting  that  he  sleeps  bet- 
ter, and  more  than  formerly ;  no  appearance  of  feculent  accu- 
mulation in  the  intestines,  or  other  morbid  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  excepting  the  unnatural  appetite  for  food ;  bowels  easy. 
Omii.  Pulxrie  e  CaUmelane. 
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]^.  Carbonatia  Ferri  5L    Ptdv.  Rhei^  gr.  vi.    AfeUiSy  ^\. 
Jf.  irUms  doeibus  quotidie  consumat. 

January  7,  1884.  State  of  the  patient  improved;  unnatu- 
ral movements  less  remarkable ;  he  can  now  stand  without  help 
on  his  feet,  supporting  himself  on  the  side  of  his  bed ;  bowels 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  open ;  feces  are  more  or  less  coloured 
by  the  medicine  in  use ;  affection  of  the  skin  much  as  before. — 
Pergat 

10th.  He  was  removed,  for  the  advantage  of  the  students,  to 
the  Clinical  Institutionof  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
.  13th.  The  patient  continues  better ;  the  irregular  movements 
are  less  remarkable ;  he  frequently  walks  about  in  the  ward ; 
sleeps  well  during  night ;  bowels  regular ;  unnatural  appetite, 
however,  continues ;  his  skin  is  softer ;  the  bath  seems  to  be 
useful  to  the  patient,  and  he  himself  desires  it. 

17th.  State  of  the  patient  nearly  the  same. — Continue. 

23d.  The  state  of  the  patient  continues  improved ;  he  can 
now  pronounce  a  few  words. — Adaugeatur  quantitae  Carbana" 
He  Ferri  ad  yss,  quotidie. 

S6th.  The  state  of  the  patient  has  undergone  a  change  for  the 
worse ;  he  has  passed  a  restless  night,  and  has  been  almost  con- 
stantlpr  crying  out ;  the  unnatural  movements  are  increased ;  the 
skin  IS  harder  than  formerly,  particularly  in  the  extremities, 
about  the  joints ;  bowels  are  moved  twice  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
voracious  appetite  continues. — Omit.  Carbonas  Ferri.  Alia 
contin. 

28th.  Increase  of  symptoms  continues;  unnatural  movements 
seem  to  have  increased ;  he  passes  restless  nights.  The  skin  of 
the  right  wrist  and  about  the  buttocks  is  incrusted,  and  affect- 
ed with  fissures.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  spine,  about  the  lower 
dorsal  vertebrae,  a  swelling  has  appeared,  which  is  rather  soft 
and  diffused,  about  four  inches  long,  and  two  broad ;  it  does  not 
fluctuate  perceptibly,  nor  does  pressure  on  it  appear  to  excite 
pain,  the  skin  which  covers  it  is  not  inflamed.  The  other  symp- 
toms continue. — Omit,  frictio  cum  Balsamo  Anodyne;  Friceiur 
para  superior  SpincB  dorsi  Ungt.  e  Tartaro  emetico.  Bal- 
neum in  usu  contin, 

^9th.  He  has  had  no  stool  for  twenty-four  hours^— /ri/tm 
kucativi  Viennensis^  |ij.  Sumat  pro  dosi.  Alia  contin. 

30th.  After  the  use  of  the  laxative  infusion,  he  had  two 
stools,  the  last  of  which  only  has  been  kept ;  the  excrement  is 
slimy,  but  otherwise  little  changed  from  the  natural  appearance. 
The  cutaneous  affection  seems  rather  to  increase  than  diminish. 
The  increase  which  had  taken  place  these  last  days  in  the  spas- 
modic symptoms  has  again  subsided,  and  he  is  now  nearly  in  the 

same  state  in  which  he  was  when  he  was  brought  to  the  clinical 
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ward.    He  is  said  to  be  considerably  incommoded  by  the  itching 
of  the  cutaneous  affection ;  his  tongue  is  quite  clean. 

Bu  Fiomm  Sviphuria^  Jss.  MeUia  despumati^  q.  $.  utJitU 
eiectuarium^  ct/^us  detur  moles  cochlearis  Mearti,  pro 
dosi  bis  m  die.    Omit,  medicamentum  cum  Tinct  Tho^ 
baica  et  Aqua  Laurocerasif  vice  cujus  pulverem  so- 
quentem  sumat  ad  nociem.     Ewt,  Opii  aquosi^  gi'-U* 
Jleo-sacchari  Menthce^  gr.  zvi.    Intime  misceantur  ei 
dividantur  in  partes  viii.  quorum  unam  capiat  pro 
dosi  ut  supra  praescriptum. 
31st.  For  some  nights  the  patient  is  said  to  have  slept  ill; 
for  these  two  last,  however,  he  has  enjoyed  good  sleep ;  he  seems 
now  disposed  to  sleep;  he  supports  himself  by  his  feet  and  seat, 
with  his  knees  bent,  and  his  head  inclining  u>rwards,  nearly  to 
the  floor ;  the  convulsive  movements  in  this  position  and  state 
nearly  cease ;  he  has  had  one  stool,  nearly  of  the  same  appear- 
ance as  yesterday,  but  of  a  strong  odour ;  his  urine  is  rather 
watery,  and  little  coloured. 

February  Ist  He  has  had  one  sufficiently  copious,,  soft,  and 
rather  slimy  stool,  of  less  natural  appearance  than  any  we  have 
yet  seen,  and  of  an  offensive  odour. 

52d.  He  has  had  two  soft  slimy  stools ;  colour  of  excrement 
still  more  unnatural  than  that  of  yesterday,  having  something 
the  appearance  of  earth.  Pimples  have  appeared  on  the  back 
from  the  use  of  the  tartar  emetic  ointment ;  its  use,  therefore, 
has  been  laid  aside  for  the  last  two  days. — Ad  Elect,  sulphura^ 
tum  adds  massae  Pilul.  Khei  Comp.  ir^  piUvef  em  redactae^  51* 
Mia  continuentuTj  omisso  Unguento  e  Tartaro  Stibiato. 

5th.  Has  had  threesoft  stools,  coloured  with  recent  bile;  now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  patient  is  found  in  the  decumbent  pos- 
ture.— Pergat. 

7th.  The  cutaneous  affection  seems  rather  to  diminish  than 
increase;  there  is  but  little  change  in  the  state  of  the  unnatural 
movements;  sometimes,  however,  he  is  able  to  walk  a  little;  he 
passes  the  night  pretty  well ;  unnatural  appetite  for  food  conti- 
nues ;  the  stools  passed  yesterday  are  strong  smelling,  have  a 
less  natural  appearance  than  the  last  described,  and  contain  an 
Ascaris  lumbricoides. — Repetat.  frictio  cum  Ungt.  e  Tartaro 
stibiatOf  et  quaque  vice  utatur^  5i.  profrictione  ad  totum  trac" 
tum  SpintB  dorsif  mane  et  vespers.     Contin  balneum. 

9th.  He  has  had  three  pretty  copious,  soft,  and  fetid  stods, 
partly  of  a  more  unnatural  appearance  than  any  we  have  yet 
seen, — ^what  has  been  last  discharged  has  an  earthy  appearance. 
— Ad  Elect,  cum  Sulphure  in  usu  adde^  Massae  PiluL  sulh. 
oxydi  Hyd.  nigri.  Ph.  Ruth.  CastretisiSj  sa8.prius  in  putve^ 
rem  redactae ;  alia  contin. 
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ISth.  From  continued  friction  of  the  chin  on  the  breast,  the 
skin  under  the  first  is  excoriated ;  he  is  said  daily  in  the  morn- 
ing to  ivalk  about  for  some  time  without  assbtance,  but  not  dur- 
ing any  other  part  of  the  day ;  the  cutaneous  affection  seems 
ffradually  to  give  way ;  he  passes  the  nisht  quietly.  To*day  he 
has  had  one,  and  yesterday  three  sufficiently  copious,  soft,  but 
not  liquid  stools,  of  a  more  unnatural  appearance  than  any  yet 
discharged. 

Q(.  ilfilphatis  I^imina^y  gr.  i.  Amyli^  gr.  i.   AT.    bu  indie 
sumat  ex  melasse.     AUa  contin. 

14th.  The  bowels  continue  to  discharge  the  same  unnatural 
feces  which  we  have  already  described. 

16th.  The  emaciation  of  the  body  and  general  debility  are 
increased ;  the  bowels  have  freely  discharged  six  or  eight  times 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  soft,  but  not  liquid  excrement, 
of  a  yery  vitiated  nature,  of  a  deep  greenish-yellow  colour;  to- 
day he  has  had  one  small  stool,  which  partly  consists  of  the 
above,  and  partly  of  bloody  mucus ;  from  the  irritation  of  the 
tartar-emetic  ointment,  a  copious  eruption  of  pustulea  (which, 
however,  in  a  great  measure  are  now  dried  up,)  has  been  pro- 
duced ;  he  has  kept  the  decumbent  posture  more  than  umial, 
and  seems  uneasy ;  the  itchy  eruption  has  in  a  great  measure 
disappeared.— £feo^.  in  mu  semel  in  die  tantum  eumat ;  alia 
canhn.  OmU.  pro  tempore  fricHo  cum  Ungt.  e  Tartaro  st^ 
Halo. 

18th.  The  patient  is  now  lying  on  his  back;  the  convulsive 
movements  have  ceased ;  his  eyes  are  half  shut ;  his  breathing 
slow ;  no  pulse  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist.— Om^.  medicamenta  in 

U8U. 

Qi.    Vini  albi  Hispan.  ^iij.  detur  cochleaiim  cum  aqua  te^ 
pida  ex  tempore  ad  tempus. 

10th.  Died  about  four  o^cIock  this  morning. 

Dissection. — The  examinatioi^  of  the  body  took  place  thirty- 
six  hours  after  death. 

Hardly  any  remains  of  the  cutaneous  eruption  described  in 
the  history  and  progress  of  the  case  are  to  be  seen  in  the  dead 
body,  unless  it  be  in  the  hands,  where  some  rhagades  are  still 
visible.  The  body  in  general  is  very  much  emaciated;  the  up-, 
per  part  of  the  abdomen  collapsed,  and  its  skin  livid,  the  under 
part  in  some  degree  swelled.  The  swelling  is  soft,  but  not 
tense. 

The  pericranium  was  unusually  pale,  and  hardly  a  blood»ves» 
sel  is  perceived.  The  thorax  was  rather  more  than  usually  pro- 
minent. The  substance  of  the  brain  was  in  general  perhaps 
somewhat  softer  than  common,  but  no  other  morbid  appearances 
observed  in  this  organ.   The  muscles  of  the  back  were  of  a  mo- 
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denUely  red  colour,  and  no  remains  of  the  swelling  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  28th  January  appear. 

On  opting  the  vertdiral  canal,  there  was  observed  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  coverings- of  the  mnal  chord,  through 
their  whole  course,  an  unusual  redness,  wnich  seemed  to  anae 
pardj  from  congestion  of  venous  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  od- 
hilar  membrane  of  these  parts,  and  partly  from  effusion  of  blood 
into  it,  the  whole  chord  appearing  as  if  imbedded  in  a  soft  coa* 
gulum  of  blood ;  in  certain  parts,  the  colour  of  the  blood  was  ar*- 
teriaL  The  ooverings  of  the  diord  being  laid  open,  the  watery 
fluid  of  this  part  was  discharged  pretty  copiously ;  the  colour  en 
die  chord  was  much  less  red  than  the  external  surface  of  its 
membranes,  and  its  substance  generally  softened  into  a  pulp. 

On  laying  opoi  the  abdomen,'  the  swdling  of  the  lower  part 
was  seen  to  have  been  produced  by  the  distension  of  the  urinary 
bladder.  The  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  particularly  the  right 
lobe,  adhered  to  the  diaphragm  by  firm,  evidently  not  recent, 
adhesion ;  the  smaller  intestines  were  empty  nearly  through  tb«r 
whole  course;  the  colon  contained  liquid  bilious  feces  in  mode- 
rate quantity,  of  di£Perent  colours,  and  of  the  same  nature  with 
what  had  been  discharged  during  the  last  days  of  his  life ;  no 
organic  disease  appeared  to  have  existed  in  the  internal  surface 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  the  rugae  of  the  former  were  very 
prominent ;  seven  AMcaridea  lumbricotdes  were  found  in  the  ea* 
vity  of  the  intestinum  ileum. 

The  liver  had  a  deep  dull-red  colour,  but  no  notable  conges* 
tion  appeared  in  this  organ,  its  volume  small,  and  its  substance 
not  dimering  much  from  its  common  consistence,  though  the  look 
of  the  organ  was  unhealthy.  The  heart  was  unusually  small 
for  a  subject  of  18  years,  though  proportioned  to  his  stature  in 
some  degree ;  its  internal  structure  natural ;  partial  old  adhe- 
sions of  the  pleurae  coatalis  cum  pulmonali  existed.  The  lungs 
and  other  organs  were  nearly  natural 

Remarks^-^Tl^e  pathology  of  this  singular  disease,  notwith- 
standing the  useful  practical  observations  of  Dr  Hamilton  and 
others,  is  still  obscure,  and,  of  course,  its  treatment  unfixed* 
Morbid  anatomy  has  hitherto  thrown  but  Uttle  light  on  its  na- 
ture, since  the  disease  is  seldom  fatal ;  and  of  those  who  have 
died,  few  have  been  examined.  On  this  account  the  above  case 
may  have  some  interest ;  and  when  compared  with  what  is  al- 
ready known  and  recorded  on  this  disease,  may  perhaps  enable 
us  to  advance  a  little  in  our  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  cure. 

Those  who  have  hitherto  treated  of  chorea  from  the  time 
of  Sydenham  to  the  present  day,  seem  to  have  trusted  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  either  to'evacuants  or  antispaamo- 
dics,  sttmtdsnts,  and  tonics,  and  some  have  combined  the  use 
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of  these  remedies,  or,  having  first  employed  evacuants,  conclud- 
ed the  treatment  by  the  exhibition  of  tonics,  of  which  metallic 
salts  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  employed.  That  both  these  op- 
posite  methods  of  cure  have  been  attended  with  success,  there  is 
no  doubt ;  and  this  is  no  singular  case  in  the  practice  of  physic, 
where  the  same  object  is  sometimes  effected  by  different  means ; 
as  in  mechanics,  the  same  end  is  sometimes  produced  by  adding 
or  withdrawing  a  weight,  and  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
power  of  a  spring. 

Till  the  publication  of  Dr  Hamilton's  work  on  Purgative  Me- 
dicines, we  had  no  rational  ideas  on  the  theory  of  this  disease, 
which,  having  often  succeeded  in  curing  by  the  use  of  a  course 
of  purgatives,  during  which  an  immense  quantity  of  feculedt 
matter  in  a  very  unnatural  state  was  discharged,  he  naturally 
enough  believed  this  unnatural  accumulation  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  complaint ;  and  the  removal  of  it  to  constitute  the  principal 
part  of  tne  cure.   Here,  however,  let  me  remark,  that  the  alvine 
evacuations  during  the  cure  of  chorea  are  frequently  not  only 
unusually  large,  but,  us  Dr  Hamilton  has  himself  observed  in 
bis  Appendix,  are  of  a  very  vitiated  nature ;  and  that  this  Is  the 
case  not  only  during  the  first  days  of  the  treatment,  but  for  a 
long  time  afterwards.    Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  evacuations  is  not  the  effect .  of  mere  re- 
mora,  but  that  the  secretions  of  which  they  are  chiefly  compos- 
ed, especially  the  biliary,  come  into  the  intestinal  canal  in  an 
unnatural  state.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  the  question,  whence 
these  unnatural  secretions  proceed,  which  we  can  only  answer  by 
referring  them  to  some  diseased  condition  of  the  organs  by  which 
they  are  formed ;  for  undoubtedly  this  change  does  not  entirely 
depend  on  chemical  agency  in  the  course  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal. An  unhealthy  state  of  the  circulation  in  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, and  particularly  in  the  liver,  will  give  us  a  more  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  nervous  symptoms  which 
characterize  this  complaint,  than  the  suppositjpn  that  its  exciting 
cause  only  consists  in  an  unnatural  accumulation  of  feces  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  which,  though  frequently,  does  not  always  seem 
to  exist,  or  the  theory  of  Dr  Redman  Cox,  who  supposes  it  to 
be  the  effect  of  hydrocephalus,  which  dissection  showed*  not  to 
have  existed  in  the  present  case. 

The  present  case,  as  illustrating  in  some  degree,  and  confirm- 
ing the  above  idea,  I  consider  as  valuable ;  for  though  the  aid 
which  we  derive  from  morbid  anatomy  in  regard  to  this  disease 
is  hitherto  very  scanty,  still,  in  the  present  case,  I  think  the 
circumstances  related  bear  me  out  in  the  probable  opinion,  that 
from  neglect,  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs  of  this  poor  boy 
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had  gone  into  such  a  state  as  totally  to  undermine  his  health ; 
that  at  some  undetermined  time  such  congestion  had^existed  ni 
the  liver  as  to  have  excited  inflammation,  and  consequent  acBie- 
sion  of  a  part  of  its  convex  surface  to  the  diaphragm;  that  the 
existence  of  this  congestive  state  of  the  abdominal  circulation  is 
rendered  still  more  probable  not  only  by  the  symptoms  observed, 
but  also  by  the  blood  found  effused  into  the  medullary  canal, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  more  immediately  the  cause  of  his 
death,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
cause  and  effect. 

What  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  softening  and  pulpy 
state  of  the  spinal  chord,  and  what  its  influence  on  the  disease, 
or  whether  this  morbid  change  ought  to  be  considered  as  cause 
or  efiect,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  difficult,  or 
perhaps  impoMble  confidently  and  justly  to  determine.  The 
impression  which  a  careful  attention  to  the  history  and  progress 
of  the  caM,  and  examination  of  the  dead  body,  has  made  on  my 
mind  n^  that  the  long-continued  unnatural  state  of  the  abdo- 
miiia!  circulation  had  associated  with  it  a  similar  condition  in  the 
drculation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  vertebral  column  and  s{n- 
nal  chord,  from  which  both  the  softening  of  its  substance,  and 
laterally  the  rupture  of  one  or  more  blood-vessels  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  vertebral  canal,  or  external  surface  of  the  medul- 
lary membranes  had  been  produced,  whence  proceeded  the  coa- 
gulum  of  blood  mentioned  above. 

During  the  whole  time  the  patient  was  under  my  care,  I  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  appearance  of  the  alvine  discharge, 
and  frequently  noted  its  state,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  reports. 
My  first  idea  was  to  treat  the  case  according  to  Dr  Hamilton's 
practice,  and,  before  prescribing  any  purgative  medicine,  I  exa- 
mined  the  state  of  the  alvine  discharge  repeatedly,  but  neither 
from  this  nor  from  the  examination  of  the  abdomen  of  the  pa- 
tient, could  I  see  reason  to  believe  that  any  unnatural  accumu- 
lation of  feces  had  or  did  exist.  For  some  time,  likewise,  the 
appearance  of  the  discharge  was  so  nearly  natural,  as  to  make 
me  lay  aside  the  small  doses  of  calomel  which  I  had  prescribed, 
at  that  time  seeing  no  reason  to  believe  that,  in  as  far  as  the 
biliary  secretion  was  concerned,  there  was  any  thing  unnatural. 
I,  therefore,  uncertain  of  the  cause,  determined  to  trust  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  treatment  to  pretty  large  doses  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  which  about  that  time  I  learnt  from  the  Lancette  Fran- 
faise  of  Paris,  6  Fevrier  1833,  No.  18,  Tome  vii.,  had  been 
frequently  used  with  success  by  Mr  Elliotson  in  St  Thomas's 
Hospital,  London, — at  the  same  time  observing  his  precept  to 
keep  the  bowels  easy  under  its  use.  This  treatment  was  con- 
tinued from  the  31st  December  1833  to  the  23d  of  January 
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insiderably,  when  the  quan. 
as  increased.     On  the  26th 


1831,  the  patient  having  improved  ci 
^ty  in  use  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  tr 
the  patient's  state  changed  for  the  worse,  and  the  propriety  of 

I  continuing  this  medicine  being  doubtful,  it  was  laid  aside. 

I  had  hitherto  trusted  the  treatment  of  the  cutaneous  affe& 
lion  (which  I  regarded  as  a  dt/scrasial  tick,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
die  expression,)  to  the  observance  of  cleanliness,  and  the  emol- 

'  lient  tepid  bath ;  but  as  the  patient  seemed  to  sutler  much  lioiB 
the  itching,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  endeavour  to  get  gradually 
rid  of  this  irritation,  by  adding  the  internal  use  of  sulphur;  after 
taking  a  few  doses  of  which,  a  very  marked  change  (evidently 
Dot  arising  from  any  chemical  action  of  the  sulphur  on  the  feces, 
took  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  alvine  discharge ;  I  therefore 
thought  it  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels  still  more  free  than  they 
had  been ;  and  on  the  9th  of  February,  the  discharge  still  con- 
tinuing very  unnatural  under  this  treatment,  added  au  alterative 
mercurial  to  the  laxative  electuary  then  in  use.  It  was  now  evi- 
dent that  the  treatment  was  producing  considerable  e^'ect  on  hie 
system ;  but  on  the  Kith,  there  was  not  only  any  real  improve- 
nent  in  the  stale  of  the  disease,  but  he  was  evidently  losing  , 
ground;  the  vital  energy  began  to  fail,  and  he  sunk  on  the  , 
XQorning  of  the  19ih  with  appearance  of  oppression  of  the  sya- 
tem,  but  without  convulsion  or  palsy. 

It  was  evident  from  the  appearance  of  this  poor  boy,  that, 
(torn  whatever  cause  there  had  existed  a  defect  in  the  natural 
evolution  of  the  size  and  power  of  the  body,  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  ever  examined  the  body  of  any  subject  of  his  age,  where 
the  heart  appeared  so  very  diminutive,  which  may  have  had  no 
•tnall  efiect  in  contributing  as  a  predisposing  cause  to  the  in- 
duction of  the  disease.  Its  long  continuance,  and  his  weakened 
frame,  made  it  but  too  probable  that  no  treatment  could  have  j 
succeeded  in  elfecting  a  cure ;  but,  had  the  powers  of  his  system  ] 
been  suSicient  to  have  supported  him  under  the  proof,  its  most 
utional,  and,  probably,  most  successful  treatment  would,  I  think, 
have  been  found  in  a  moderate  combination  of  the  alterative^ 
evacuating,  and  tonic  treatment.  How  far  these  ideas  and  treat- 
neut  may  be  applicable  to  other  cases  I  will  not  at  present  pre- 
tend  to  decide;  but  will  only  remark,  that,  though  I  have  not 
rarely  seen  the  put^ative  treatment  succeed,  I  have  also  seen 
Vith  it  and  the  tonic  fail,  and  therefore  think  we  are  more  likely, 
in  such  circumstances,  to  succeed,  by  combining  them  with  the 
use  of  alteratives,  by  which  I  particularly  mean  mercurials  ia 
'  nnall  doses,  and  repeated  at  short  intervals  of  time,  occasionally, 
perhaps,  applying  a  tew  leeches  round  the  anus,  and  to  the  spine, 
or  region  of  the  liver,  and  using  external  stimulants  and  ano- 
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djrnes,  tepid,  and  sometimes  the  salted  shower-bath,  as  eircum- 
staDces,  eyer-varying,  seem  to  indicate. 

I  fear  I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  your  patience  and  that 
of  the  readers,  of  your  excellent  and  useful  Journal  by  these  de« 
uils.  The  only  apology  I  can  offer  is  the  hope  of  being  of  some 
use,  which  I  think  he  who  has  treated  a  case  may  sometimes 
effect,  by  a  chastened  and  faithful  detail  of  what  has  passed 
through  his  mind  during  its  cure,  and  directed  his  practice. 

MoKOWy  ^%IH  July  1834. 


Art.  IV. — Cases  illustrative  of  various  points  in  Pathology. 
By  John  Scott,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 

Ca3E  1.  Perforation  of  the  Intestine,  with  external  opening. 
-—May  1834,  M.  B.,  8  years  of  age,  of  a  fair  complexion, 
had  been  observed  to  be  unwell  for  some  weeks.  She  was  list- 
less  and  unwilling  to  exert  herself,  with  variable  appetite,  but 
without  any  particular  complaint.  The  face  was  sallow  and 
wasted,  with  a  peculiar  withered,  contracted  and  anxious  ap- 
pearance, forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  body, 
which  was  only  slightly  emaciated.  The  abdomen  was  gene- 
rally tumefied,  without  pain  on  pressure ;  the  tongue  loaded ; 
the  breath  foul ;  some  degree  of  thirst ;  the  bowels  irregular, 
rather  lax  than  costive ;  the  pulse  106 ;  the  skin  dry ;  she 
had  some  cough,  but  no  pain  in  the  chest.  Small  doses  of 
calomel  and  castor  oil  were  given,  and  the  evacuations  were 
found  to  be  light-coloured  and  very  foetid.  After  a  tew  doses 
of  medicine,  the  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  was  somewhat  di- 
minished ;  but  in  three  weeks  afterwards  it  again  increased,  and 
the  veins  running  over  it  became  enlarged  and  distended,  and 
the  skin  assumed  a  dark-brown  colour,  with  considerable  oedema 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  great  swelling  of  the 
labia.  The  feet  and  ancles  also  began  to  swell,  and  in  a  few 
days  obscure  fluctuation  could  be  felt  in  the  abdomen. 

By  the  use  of  diuretics  the  kidneys  were  brought  to  act  freely, 
the  oedema  of  the  legs  disappeared,  and  the  abdomen  diminisn- 
ed  in  size.  On  examination  it  was  now  found  to  yield  a  firm  irre- 
gular resistance.  There  was  a  degree  of  peculiar  hardness  on 
the  right  side,  where  she  complained  of  severe  pain  on  pressure. 
The  emaciation  of  the  face  and  lower  extremities  was  now  very 
great,  but  the  appetite  remained  good.  In  August  the  abdo- 
men was  of  a  somewhat  conical  form,  the  umbilicus  being  the 
apex,  round  which  there  was  some  degree  of  inflammation  and 
pointing. 
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The  apex  at  length  gave  way  and  discharged  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fluid  feculent  matter,  of  a  brown  colour  and  extreme- 
ly offensive  odoar.  From  that  period  no  feces  passed  per  anum^ 
and  she  lived  a  month,  during  which  they  were  discharged  by 
the  umbUicue.  After  an  interval  of  a  few  hours,  the  abdomen 
was  observed  to  be  prominent  on  the  lower  part,  and  on  remov- 
iBg  the  dressings,  the  feculent  matter  giuihed  out  in  a  stream 
about  the  thiclmess  of  a  finser,  and  continued  to  flow  till  the 
abdomen  became  flaccid.  The  feces,  after  a  time,  lost  the  of- 
fensive odour,  and  became  of  a  light  yellowish  colour.  Ema- 
ciation was  now  extreme;  the  appetite  remiuned  exceedingly 
good,  and  she  continued  to  take  food  with  much  relish.  The 
eough  became  very  troublesome.  She  died  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  body  was  examined  two  days  aftier  death  by  my  friend  Dr 
Sharpey,  and  the  following  were  the  appearances  observed.  Ex- 
treme emaciation  had  taken  place.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  the 
viscera  were  found  adhering  to  each  other  and  to  the  parieies 
every  where,  except  in  the  lower  part  and  towards  the  right  side, 
where  a  considerable  collection  of  feces  was  interposed  between 
die  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  and  the  agglutinated  viscera. 
The  external  opening  at  the  umbilicus  obs^ed  during  life, 
led  into  the  space  occupied  by  the  feces,  into  which  they  had 
escaped  by  two  perforations  in  the  ileum  near  its  termination, 
and  one  in  the  colon  at  the  commencement  of  its  arch.  The 
whole  of  the  peritoneum,  both  where  it  lined  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  and  where  it  formed  the  serous  coat  of  the  viscera, 
was  beset  with  tubercles,  a  few  of  which  were  in  a  softened  and 
suppurated  state.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  was  generallv  sound,  of  a  white  colour  and  natural 
firmness,  so  much  so,  that  it  could  be  drawn  out  from  its  peri- 
toneal covering  in  large  portions.  Here  and  there,  however, 
the  tubercles  had  encroached  upon  it,  giving  rise  to  small  ele- 
vations, some  of  which  were  inflamed  and  a  few  ulcerated,  and 
there  seemed  no  doubt  that  the  perforations,  which  had  inflamed 
and  discoloured  edges,  had  been  the  result  of  such  ulceration. 
These  difierent  conditions  of  tubercle  at  different  points  of 
simple  elevation  from  subjacent  tubercle^  of  inflammation  and 
•of  ulceration,  seemed  to  show  that  the  affection  of  the  mucous 
snembrane  ?^as  secondary,  that  it  was  produced  by  encroachment 
of  tubercles  from  without,  and  had  passed  through  the  above- 
mentioned  conditions  in  succession,  as  the  stages  of  its  progress, 
till  it  ended  in  perforation.  The  mesenteric  glands  wese  en- 
larged and  tubercular,  and  many  of  them  were  tinged  with  a 
Uackish  colour.  The  liver  adhered  to  the  ai^acent  parts  like 
the  other  viscera,  but  was  otherwise  sound. 

This  case  presents  several  points  of  interest     The  little  dis- 
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tiirbance  which  the  prctenoe  of  feculent  matter  in  the  abdomen 
ttvpeaied  to  have  produced,  (for  the  precise  period  when  it  took 
pUoe  was  not  marked  by  any  aggravation  of  symptoms,)  when 
oonpared  with  the  same  occurrence  in  a  healthy  state,  is  remariL- 
aUe.  The  agony  usually  produced  in  such  a  case  b  well  known* 
A  patient  of  mine  in  hospital  in  Ceylon,  after  the  ordinaiy  aymih- 
toma  of  hepatitis,  suddenly  complained  of  intense  pain  over  too 
abdomen,  which  continued  unabated  till  deaths — an  event  that 
took  place  in  eight  hours.  On  dissection,  it  was  found  that  a 
small  abscess  in  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver  had  burst  into 
the  abdomen,  no  pevious  adhesion  having  taken  place.  The 
peritoneal  surfiuses  were  of  a  deep  red  colour,  but  without  effb- 
sion  of  lymph. 

In  the  present  case,  life  seemed  to  be  prolonged  rather  than 
shortened  by  the  artificial  opening.  We  had  tubercular  disease 
of  the  mesenteric  glands,  with  a  healthy  mucous  memlN*ane. 
The  appetite  was  eztremdy  good,  and  the  digestion  apparently 
naturally  performed.  Very  few  cases  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found 
on  record,  though  they  are  probably  not  rare  in  practice.  Dr 
Hope,  in  his  Morbid  Anatomy,  gives  a  figure  of  a  perforatbn 
of  the  colon  from  tubercular  affection  of  the  peritoneum  ;  and 
Dr  Baron,  in  his  work  on  Tuberculous  Diseases,  relates  a  case 
in  which  die  feces  were  dischar|^  from  the  umbilicus  for  some 
time  before  death,  but  the  openmg  in  the  intestine  appears  to 
have  been  in  direct  communication  with  the  external  aperture. 

Dr  Sharpey  has  favoured  me  with  the  outline  of  a  case  which 
came  under  his  notice,  and  which  appears,  in  almost  every  re* 
spect,  to  be  similar  with  the  foregoing,  except  that  part  of  the 
feces  continued  to  be  discharged  by  the  natural  passage.  Much 
fecal  matter  escaped  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  was  dia- 
charged  at  the  umbilicus. 

Abdominal  Affections,  depending  apparently  on  accumulation 

within  the  intestinal  canaL 

Cass  2. — In  1822,  J.  A.,  6  years  of  age,  the  son  of  a 

Jirofessional  friend,  was  brought  to  Edinburgh  by  his  father 
or  advice.  He  had  been  liable  to  derangement  of  the  bowela 
for  some  time ;  but  a  year  and  a-half  previously,  his  com- 
plaint  had  assumed  a  more  serious  form.  His  bowels  were 
sometimes  costive,  and  affected  with  much  difficulty  by  me- 
dicine; at  other  times  his  stools  were  frequent,  dark-odour- 
ed,  slimy,  and  often  tinged  with  blood.  In  the  course  of  the 
complaint  he  became  emaciated,  with  quick  pulse,  dry  skin,  and- 
occasional  fits  of  feverishness.  On  examining  the  abdomen,  Mr 
A.  discovered  a  considerable  swelling  to  the  right  ride,  and  a 
little  above  the  umbilicus.  The  symptoms  became  aggravated. 
Purgatives,  with  calomel,  were  given  freely,  and  his  mouth  was 
slightly  affected ;  but  his  complaints  did  not  yield. 
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On  his  arrival  here  he  was  much  reduced,  with  a  pale  and  ema- 
ciated countenance.  There  was  considerable  tumefaction  on  the 
right  side  of  the  abdomen,  perceptible  both  to  sight  and  feeling ; 
the  swelling  was  firm  to  the  touch ,  and  consisted  apparently  of  two 
distinct  portions ;  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  much 
increased  on  pressure ;  the  stools  procured  by  medicine  were 
yenr  copious,  but  of  unhealthy  colour,  and  occasionally  tinged 
witn  blood.  He  was  seen  by  several  medical  men,  and  one  of 
deservedly  high  reputation  considered  it  one  of  the  most  decided 
cases  of  mesenteric  disease  he  had  ever  seen.  It  was  determined, 
however,  to  try  the  efiect  of  leeching,  warmrbathing,  mild  pur- 
gatives, and,  at  his  father's  suggestion,  iodine,  which  had  not 
at  that  time  been  much  employed  in  this  country.  The  appli- 
cation of  leeches  at  first  appeared  to  reduce  his  strength.  His 
legs  began  to  sweU,  and  evening  exacerbations  of  fever  became 
well-marked.  The  solution  of  hydriodate  of  potass,  in  doses  of 
four  drops  twice  a-day,  was  now  given,  gradually  increasing  the 
dose.  After  persevering  in  this  for  some  time,  considerable  amend- 
ment was  perceptible.  The  stools  assumed  a  more  natural  appear- 
ance, and  though  he  still  continued  emaciated,  he  became  more 
lively.  The  leeches  were  again  applied ;  and  the  warm-bath  was 
used  when  the  pain  was  severe ;  the  bowels  were  kept  freely  open, 
and  the  discharge  was  generally  copious.  The  iodine  was  in- 
creased to  nine  drops  twice  a-day  ;  the  disease  seemed  slowly 
to  give  way,  and  the  tumours  gradually  decreased  in  size,  and 
in  eight  or  nine  months  not  a  trace  of  them  was  perceptible ; 
his  countenance  assumed  a  natural  appearance,  and  he  became 
comparatively  stout  and  well,  requiring  only  attention  to  the 
bowels  and  regulation  of  food,  for  his  appetite  was  extremely 
keen.  After  some  months,  he  became  again  unwell,  from  de- 
rangement of  the  stomach  and  liver.  He  was  seized  at  times 
with  severe  paroxysms  of  pain,  attended  with  much  noise  in  the 
bowels.  This  continued  for  several  hours,  and  was  only  reliev. 
ed  by  a  free  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  consisting 
of  undigested  food  and  bilious  matter.  The  stools  were  clay- 
coloured  and  ofiensive.  These  symptoms  continued  for  some 
time,  but  at  length  disappeared,  and  complete  recovery  took 
place  under  the  use  of  calomel  and  smart  laxatives.  He  is  now 
a  healthy  young  man. 

This  is  not  given  as  a  case  of  recovery  from  mesenteric  dis- 
ease. My  own  conviction  is,  that  it  was  merely  accumulation 
in  the  colon,  giving  rise  to  peritoneal  tenderness,  and  a  train  of 
symptoms  strongly  resembling  a  more  serious  malady.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  iodine  produced  any  decided  beneficial 
efiect  in  this  case ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  action  of  the 
bowels  became  more  regular  under  its  use. 
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Cabe  S.  On  the  subject  of  accumulation  of  the  bowels,  I  may 
mention  a  somewhat  singular  case  which  occurred  in  the  division 
of  the  army  to  which  I  was  attached  in  the  Kandyan  campaign  of 
1815.  On  our  march  from  the  interior  to  the  coast,  during  very  in- 
clement  weather,  and  with  little  shelter,  the  troops  began  to  suffer 
from  dysentery.  One  very  severe  case  occurred  in  a  young  sol- 
dier of  the  1 9th  Regiment,  which  resisted  all  the  means  employ- 
ed, consisting  chiefly  of  castor-oil  and  calomel.  There  was  se- 
vere tenesmus,  with  almost  constant  discharges  of  blood  and 
mucus.  On  our  arrival  in  garrison,  he  was  taken  to  the  hospi- 
tal, and  continued  very  ill  for  two  days,  when  a  warm  water  in- 
jection was  thrown  up,  which  brought  away  an  immense  load  of 
Natcheney, — a  small  hard  grain  used  by  the  lower  classes  of 
natives.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  eaten  large  quantities  of  this, 
in  an  unboiled  state,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger.  He  re- 
covered rapidly. 

In  the  following  case  an  early  and  careful  examination  into 
its  nature  might  have  saved  considerable  suffering. 

Case  4.  Miss ,  24year8of  age,  of  sedentary  habits,  had  suf- 
fered during thesummer of  1825  from  severe  pain  in  the  epigastric 
region  and  right  side,  stretching  to  the  back  and  right  shoulder. 
The  pain  came  on  in  paroxysms,  continuing  four  or  five  hours  at 
a  time ;  the  bowels  generally  constipated,  except  when  medicine 
was  used.  The  complaint  was  alleviated,  but  not  removed,  by 
the  means  employed.  On  the  evening  of  the  60th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  pain  became  very  severe,  and  continued  so  during  the 
night  Next  morning,  when  I  saw  her,  it  was  felt  over  the 
whole  abdomen,  but  more  particularly  in  the  right  side.  The 
bowels  having  been  costive  for  some  days,  she  had  taken  salts, 
which,  according  to  report,  had  operated,  but  not  freely. 
Tongue  dean ;  skin  cool,  and  pulse  70.  On  examining  the 
right  nde,  a  fulness  and  hardness  could  easily  be  felt  under  the 
fdbse  ribs.  It  was  distinctly  circumscribed  towards  the  lower 
edge,  but  the  upper  disappeared  under  the  ribs.  It  was  pain- 
ful on  pressure,  but  not  remarkably  so. 

Calomel  and  colocynth,  with  castor  oil,  followed  up  by  large 
enemata,  were  given  freely,  but  without  effect.  In  consequence 
of  increased  pain,  headach,  slight  delirium  during  the  night, 
flushed  face,  heat  of  skin,  and  full  pulse,  twenty  ounces  of  blood 
weretaken,  which  produced  syncope.  Laxativesand  enemata were 
continued.  Third  day^  no  effect  from  the  medicine  ;  skin  cool ; 
pulse  calm  ;  pain  relieved  ;  the  swelling  not  diminished.  Two 
drops  and  a< half  of  croton  oil,  with  an  injection  of  turpentine, 
produced  a  slight  effect  on  the  bowels.  Towards  evening,  a 
pill  of  colocynth,  containing  a  drop  of  croton  oil,  was  given,  and 
repeated  in  three  hours,  which  produced  some  very  black  eva« 
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custions.  The  action  of  the  bowels  was  kept  up  by  senna  and 
salts,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  swelling  had  entirely  disappeared, 
though  occasional  tenderness  continued  to  be  felt  at  intervals 
for  some  time. 

Case  5.  Infantile  Bowd  CompkAnt^r^A.  B.,  a  boy  10 
months  old,  while  at  the  breast,  haid  been  twice  attacked  with 
bowel  complaint  of  five  or  six  days  continuance.  The  ddections 
were  generally  of  a  green  colour,  sometimes  consisting  of  mucus 
tinged  with  blood.  This  yielded  to  minute  doses  of  calomel, 
Dover^s  powder,  and  castor  oil.  In  other  respects,  the  boy  had 
been  thriving.  When  apparently  in  good  health,  he  was 
weaned,  whidi  was  done  without  difSculty,  as  he  took  his  food 
wdl  from  the  first  About  a  fortnight  afterwards,  I  was  re> 
quested  to  visit  him,  and  found  that,  three  days  before,  the 
bowel  complaint,  with  green  dejections,  had  again  appeared. 
There  had  been  no  vomiting,  no  heat  of  skin,  and  he  took  his 
food  weD.  For  the  next  three  days  the  dejections  were  frequent, 
consisting  either  of  mucus  slightly  tinged  with  blood,  or  of 
green  matter,  resembling  chopped  spinach.  There  was  appa- 
rently little  pain  at  any  time,  nor  did  pressure  seem  to  produce 
uneasiness.  The  abdomen  continued  soft;.  The  disease  went 
on,  the  child  becoming  gradually  weaker ;  at  times  the  purging 
intermitted  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  the  dejections  sometimes 
changed  to  a  yellowish  colour,  but  there  was  never  any  proper 
feculent  matter.  Towards  the  termination,  there  was  at  times 
a  remarkable  tossing  of  the  head,  with  great  restlessness.  For 
eight  or  ten  hours  he  would  reAise  food,  and  then  take  it  vor». 
ciously.  The  skin  was  cool  throughout  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease. There  was  no  vomiting  and  little  thirst  till  the  last  stage. 
Various  remedies  were  tried.  Laudanum,  in  a  dose  of  two 
drops,  produced  a  deep  sleep  for  ten  hours.  One  grain  of  the 
compound  powder  of  ipecacuana  produced  nearly  the  same  e& 
feet.  The  infant  died  on  the  twentieth  day,  and  was  examined 
next  morning. 

The  liver,  when  cut  into,  was  ot*  healthy  appearance,  peAaps 
of  a  redder  colour,  and  more  vascular  than  natural ;  gall-bladder 
excessively  distended,  with  a  dark-coloured  Inle  of  very  viscid 
tarry  nature,  which  could  not  be  pressed  by  any  force  through  the 
duct  into  the  duodenum,  though  the  passage  was  unobstructed. 
The  stomadi  was  healdiy,  as  also  tne  track  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  till  we  anrived  at  the  colon,  the'  mucous  membrane  of 
which,  through  the  whole  extent,  was  much  thickened,  of  a  con- 
sistence firmer  than  usual,  and  everywhere  spotted  with  very 
small  red  specks,  as  if  red  sand  had  been  scattered  over  the  sur^ 
fkce.    There  was  some  fluid  between  the  aradinoid  and  pirn 
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In  thn  caae,  we  had  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  colon.  It  had  not  proceeded  to  ulceration ;  indeed,  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  common  occurrence,  as  I  have  not  met 
with  it  in  the  examination  of  cases  of  six  weeks  standing,  and  the 
colon  18  usually  found  thickened  and  spongy.  Dr  Abercrombie 
has  well  remarked,  that  ^*  the  most  important  point  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  disease  refers  to  the  means  of  distinguishing  it 
m  its  eariy  stages  from  the  ordinary  bowel  complaints  of  children 
about  the  period  of  dentition ;  and  this  is  often  a  matter  of  consi- 
deraUe  difficulty.  The  principal  circumstance  to  be  kept  in  view 
in^the  diagnosis  is,  that  it  is  a  febrile  disease.  The  infant  is  usu- 
ally hot  and  restless  in  the  early  sti^s,  with  thirst ;  and  the 
tongue  is  dry,  or  covered  with  a  brownish  crust ;  there  is  in  ge- 
neral a  good  deal  of  screaming  and  fretfiiiness,  disturbed  sleep, 
frequent  yomiting ;  and,  in  many  instances,  pressure  on  the  ab- 
domen appears  to  give  uneasiness.^ 

In  the  present  case  there  was  little  fever  till  towards  the  ter- 
minatioB,  and  scarcely  any  pain.  An  attack  apparently  of  the 
same  nature  had  twice  yidded  to  simple  means.  The  third 
proved  fataL  When  Dr  Cheyne  puUished  his  work  on  this  dis- 
ease, (Atrophia  AblacUUorum^)  the  state  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane had  not  attracted  attention,  and  his  observation  was  di- 
rected to  the  condition  of  the  liver  and  bile.  The  success  he  met 
with  from  the  use  of  calomel  seemed  to  confirm  his  views.  Per- 
haps this  circumstance  still  continues  to  influence  our  practice 
in  too  great  a  degree,  as  we  now  know  that  the  more  serious 
cases  dr  bowel  complaint  arise  from  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane ;  and  this  in  our  treatment  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of.  By  treating  it  as  an  inflammatory  afiection,  we  can  do  more 
good  than  when,  by  trusting  to  calomel  and  opiates,  we  allow 
the  period  for  active  practice  to  elapse.  In  systematic  works, 
we  are  told  that  the  green  discharges  indicate  a  superabundance 
of  bile.  It  may  be  doubted  how  far  this  is  correct.  In  the  pe- 
sent  case,  the  discharges  were  generally  green,  and  the  gall- 
Uadder  was  gorged  with  thick  bile,  almost  of  the  consistence  of 
tar ;  a  very  common  occurrence  in  the  examination  of  patients 
who  die  from  dysentery.  It  is  found,  however,  that  a  very 
small  quantity  of  bile  in  this  state  is  sufficient  to  colour  a  great 
quantity  of  discharge.  In  the  present  case,  a  very  little  on  the 
edge  of  the  knife  gave  a  greenish  brown  colour  to  a  basin  of 
water. 

Cask  ^.—Destruduyn  of  the  GalLBladder.— In  1825, 1  was 
requested  to  examine  the  body  of  a  woman  who  had  died  sudden- 
ly, and  who  had  not  been  seen  by  any  medical  man.  She  ap- 
{teared  about  40  years  of  age,  slightly  emaciated,  with  the  skm 
pale  and  waxy,  and  the  abdomen  distended.    On  laying  open  its 
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cavity,  several  very  small  flakes  of  lymph  were  adhering  to  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  peritoneum.  On  one  part  to  the  right,  and 
a  little  above  the  umbilicos,  there  was  a  larger  patch,  nearly  the 
size  of  half-a-crown.  The  vessels  of  the  peritoneum  were  neither 
more  distended  or  numerous  than  usual.  The  omentum  was 
completely  stretched  over  the  whole  of  tlie  intestines,  and  ex- 
tended into  the  pelvis.  The  vessels  were  loaded  with  blood, 
and  on  one  part,  corresponding  to  the  patch  of  lymph  already 
mentioned,  a  little  semipurulent-looking  matter  was  deposited. 
On  turning  back  the  omentum,  a  dark-coloured  fluid,  amounting 
to  several  ounces,  was  discovered  on  both  sides  of  the  abdomen. 
The  duodenum  was  adhering  fiimly  to  the  left  lobe,  and  the 
termination  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  A  dark  fungous-look- 
ing substance  projected  from  between  them.  An  aperture  in 
this  led  to  a  cavity  below  the  duodenum.  The  stomach,  duo- 
denum, and  liver  were  removed  together.  The  liver  was  of  a 
smaller  size  than  usual,  soft,  and  flaccid,  and  externally  of  a 
grayish-black  colour.  The  peritoneal  coat  was  rough,  and  bore 
marks  of  ancient  inflammation ;  the  internal  structure  appeared 
unchanged.  The  stomach  was  healthy.  A  firm  adhesion  con- 
nected the  duodenum  to  the  liver  for  about  five  fingers'  breadth. 

On  separating  this,  there  was  discovered  in  the  situation  of  the 
gall-bladder  a  dark-looking  mass,  about  the  size  of  a  small  orange, 
which  had  no  perceptible* organization,  but  resembled  putrid 
blood,  and  had  a  small  cavity  in  the  centre.  The  duodenum 
was  then  opened ;  its  mucous  coat  was  covered  with  deep  black 
stains,  but  its  texture  was  not  altered.  On  its  upper  surface,  the 
'  following  appearances  were  remarked.  Around  a  space  rather 
larger  than  a  shillings  the  mucous  coat  seemed  to  terminate  ab- 
ruptly with  a  slightly  rounded  edge,  leaving  a  very  superficial 
pit  or  depression,  which  was  covered  with  a  membrane  somewhat 
similar  to  the  mucous  coat,  but  thinner  and  firmer,  and  more  in- 
timately adhering  to  the  subjacent  textures.  In  this  depression 
was  a  valvular  slit,  which  opened  into  the  fungous  mass. 

^heoi^mtkgoi  the  ductus  communis  wasrather  larger  and  more 
prominent  than  natural,  and  a  probe  passed  readily  into  the  he- 
patic duct,  which  was  quite  pervious.  No  other  morbid  appear- 
ances were  discovered.  I  regret  that  circumstances  prevented 
me  from  obtaining  the  preparation. 

On  inquiry  into  the  previous  history  of  this  woman,  all  the 
information  we  could  obtain  was,  that  six  years  before  she  had 
been  afflicted  with  gall-stones,  some  of  which,  her  husband  as- 
serted, she  had  passed.  Since  that  time  she  had  been  in  her 
usual  health,  and  had  a  child  shortly  before  her  death.  He  was 
not  aware  that  she  ever  complained  of  pains  in  the  abdomen,  or 
any  disorder  of  the  stomach.     The  only  explanation,  therefore, 
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of  this  siDffular  case,  appears  to  be,  that  a  large  gall-stone  or 
stones  in  the  gall-Uadder  had  excited  inflammation  in  that  or- 
gan, and  consequent  adhesion  to  the  duodenum,  and  that  ulce- 
ration had  taken  place,  and  the  stone  passed  into  the  duodenum 
at  the  place  where  the  mass  was  discovered.  The  gall-bladder 
had  been,  by  subsequent  change,  converted  into  the  mass  de- 
scribed. From  the  interior  of  this  it  is  probable  the  dark-colour- 
ed fluid  contained  in  the  cavity  had  escaped  and  produced  death; 
but  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  from  her  husband  any 
satisfactory  information  on  the  subject  of  her  previous  history. 


Art.  Y.'^Caie  of  Fistula  in  Perineo  of  longstanding  treated 
with  mccese.  By  A.  C.  Hutchison,  F.  R.  S.  (In  a  letter  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.) 

SiK, — The  treatment  o{  fistula  in  perineo  is  so  apparent,  and, 
as  the  same  time,  so  easy,  safe,  and  successful  in  recent  cases,  that 
we  need  not  here  enter  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in  long- 
neglected  cases,  in  which  the  fistulae  are  very  numerous,  extend- 
ed, and  the  duration  of  the  disease  such  as  to  assure  the  sui^^n 
that  the  urinary  channels  have  become  cartilaginous  tubes,  this 
loathsome  disease  most  frequently  has  a  fatal  termination.  *  In 
reference  to  the  latter  class,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to 
you  the  sutgoined  case  as  one  of  the  worst  that  has  fallen  under 
my  observation  ;  with  the  treatment  pursued,  and  its  successflil 
termination.— I  am,  &c.  A.  Copland  Hutchison. 

Early  in  December  1828,  my  neighbour,  Mr  Devonald,  call- 
ed me  in  to  the  case  of  James  Wilson,  aged  49)  residing  at  39, 
Wells  Street,  Oxford  Street,  who  had  laboured  xmdexJUttUa  in 
peririijeo  for  about  fifteen  years ;  and,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  was  wholly  confined  to  his  bed.  He  bad  not  passed 
any  urine  through  the  natural  meatus  for  upwards  of  a  year,  and 
to  relieve  himself,  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  sitting  upon 
a  convenience  for  the  greater  number  of  these  years,  until  he 
had  become  bed-ridden ;  and  I  can  never  forget  the  smell  that 
met  me  when  the  room  door  in  which  he  lay  was  opened  ; — no 
stable  was  ever  half  so  bad.  Wefoundhim  lyii%  upon  a  rotten  mat- 
tress soaking  in  his  own  urine,  which  was  unconsciously  dripping 
through  thirteen  oxfou/rteen  fistulous  openings  in  the  perinseum, 
around  the  anus,  through  various  parts  of  the  scrotum,  and  two 
were  situated  as  high  as  the  pubes  above  the  dorsum  of  the  pe« 
nis,  one  on  each  side ;   while  a  basin  was  placed  on  the  floor 

*  See  Dr  JohnttoD*8  Medico-Chinirgical  Reyiew,  VoL  xiv.  N.  S.  Caiet  oocurriog 
at  St  6eorge*8  HoepitaL 
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immediately  under  him,  for  the  reception  of  the  urine  that  filter- 
ed through  his  bed.  The  case,  indeed,  seemed  hopeless ;  but, 
notwithstanding  which,  and  his  refusal  to  be  sent  to  an  hospital, 
upon  his  consenting  to  submit  to  whatever  treatment  might  be 
thought  proper,  I  took  him  under  my  own  care. 

Upon  the  second  attempt,  I  succeeded  in  forcing  a  small 
probe,  with  the  bulb  at  the  end  filed  off,  through  the  closed  part 
of  the  urethra  in  the  corona glandis^  and  which  we  kept  pemous 
by  leaving  a  portion  of  bougie  in  the  part  properly  secured. 
We  proceeded  in  this  way  until  the  1 6th  December,  when  I 
was  enabled  to  pass  an  ordinary-sized  silver  catheter  into  the 
bladder,  which  we  retained  there  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  re- 
placed it  with  one  of  elastic  gum. 

Afler  confining  the  patient  as  much  as  we  could  to  low  diet 
from  the  period  I  first  saw  him,  and  purging  him  well  on  the 
21st  December,  on  the  following  morning  he  was  placed  in 
same  position  as  for  the  lateral  operation  for  stone,  without  be- 
ing bound ;  and  the  elastic  gum  catheter  being  again  replaced  by 
one  of  silver  of  larger  size,  (No.  11,)  and  standing  on  his  left 
side,  I  cut  down,  with  a  scalpel,  through  the  bulb  into  the  mem- 
branous part  of  the  urethra,  commencing  the  incision  by  the  side 
of  the  anus,  and  carrying  it  forwards  upon  the  catheter,  upwards 
of  two  inches,  assisted  by  my  friend  Dr  Richardson,  the  arctic 
traveller,  and  Mr  Devonald,  who  held  the  catheter.  In  this 
space  no  less  than  five  fistulous  openings  were  exposed,  and  four 
Cff  them  freely  laid  open  by  means  of  a  director  and  bistoury. 
The  external  or  skin  apertures  of  two  of  these,  through  which 
the  urine  passed  direct  from  the  urethra,  were  three  inches  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  first  or  urethral  incision,  and  the  whole 
of  these  fistulous  channels  were  hard  cartilaginous  tubes,  from 
(me  end  to  the  other. 

Judging  that  enough  had  been  accomplished  at  one  time,  we 
deferred  doing  more  until  some  progress  should  be  made  in  the 
absorption  of  the  cartilaginous  chaimels,  and  in  the  filling  up  of 
the  incisions  we  had  made.  Forty  drops  of  laudanum  were 
administered,  a  gum  elastic  catheter,  sufiiciently  large  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  urine  between  its  sides  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  urethra,  was  introduced  into  the  bladder.  The  blad- 
der was  emptied  at  pleasure  by  the  removal  of  a  small  wooden 
peg  fitted  to  the  end  of  the  catheter;  and  this  instrument  was 
secured  in  its  place  bv  proper  bandages  and  tapes,  being  removed 
only  about  every  third  day,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  it  of 
mucous  and  sabulous  matter,  and  then  replaced  with  a  fresh  one. 

The  patient  passed  a  tolerable  night ;  but  in  the  morning  he 
was  feverish,  with  a  full  pulse  and  flushed  countenance.  He 
was  bled,  therefore,  to  twenty  ounces,  a  purgative  was  admi- 
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nisteredy  followed  by  fever  mixture.  By  which  means,  and 
the  constant  apfdication  of  warm  fomentations  to  the  perineum, 
the  estaUishment  of  suppuration  in  the  wounds  was  accomplished, 
and  with  it  these  lufeyouraUe  symptoms  disappeared  which,  for 
a  period  of  forty-eigfat  hours,  were  rather  alarming. 

Afber  a  few  days  the  remaining  fistulous  opening  was  divided. 
Red  precipitate  with  burnt  alum  was  sprinkled  along  each  of  the 
cartilaginous  channels  every  other  day  for  about  a  fortnight,  but 
without  the  slightest  impression  being  made.  With  the  same 
view  caustics  and  nitric  add  were  applied,  but  with  the  same 
results.  It  may  here  be  proper  to  mention,  that,  towards  the 
commencement  of  the  incision, — ^namely,  at  the  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra,  and  about  half  an  indi  anterior  to  the  bulb, 
there  was  but  little  cartilaginous  matter :  Up  to  thb  last  point, 
therefore,  the  catheter  was  shortly  covered  with  a  healthy  gra- 
nulating Burfkce,  in  which  space,  however,  but  one  fistulous 
opening  originated. 

As  Uie  patient's  general  health  was  now  good,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  some  new  plan  of  local  treatment  with  regard 
to  the  removal  of  the  several  tracts  of  cartilaginous  matter. 
Every  sort  of  treatment,  local  and  general,  that  could  be  thought 
of  having  hitherto  failed  in  destroying  them,  as  has  just  been 
stated,  some  cauterising  irons  were  made  under  Mr  Devonald's 
directions,  of  certain  conical  shapes  to  suit  the  channels  thej 
were  intended  to  traverse,  and  which  I  thought  preferaUe  to 
dissecting  them  out.  These  irons  were  first  used  about  five 
weeks  after  the  operation  with  the  knife,  and  repeated  every 
third  or  fourth  day,  sometimes  at  a  white  heat,  but  more  fro* 
quently  the  heat  was  only  red,  and  passed  rapidly  along  the 
channels,  carefully  avoiding  the  external  skin ;  and,  I  coi&ss  I 
was  surprised  to  witness  the  almost  total  indifference  the  patient 
evinced  to  its  application  after  the  first  time,  when  he  wassomewhat 
taken  by  surprise,  and,  consequently,  the  heated  iron  accidentally 
touched  a  portion  of  skin.  After  about  three  applications  of  the 
actual  cautery  there  no  longer  remained  any  cartilaginous  mat- 
ter; and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  catheter  was  enclosed 
and  the  parts  filled  up  by  healthy  granulations,  was  most  re* 
markable. 

In  about  ten  days  after  the  first  application  of  the  cautery,  I 
carried  the  incision  fully  two  inches  nrther  forward  upon  the 
catheter  into  a  fresh  portion  of  the  urethra,  cutting  upon  the 
raphe  through  the  9Croium,  drawn  up  over  ihe  penis ;  and  here 
again  we  met  with  the  same  cartilaginous  matter  lining  the  fis- 
tulse,  arising  from  this  last  portion  of  exposed  urethra,  as  firom 
the  former,  but  which  gradually  lessened  in  induration  as  the 
uicision  aj^pvoached  the  corona  glandie.    Six  of  these  fistolm 
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arising  from  this  newly  exposed  portion  of  urethra  were  now 
brought  into  view,  but  four  only  were  laid  open  as  before  with 
the  bistoury,  and  the  cautery  was  applied  at  once  to  each.  The 
remaining  two  opening  upon  the  pubis  could  not,  with  any  safety 
to  the  patient,  be  divided,  and  instead,  small  setons  of  silk 
threads  were  passed  through  each.  These  two  were  the  last, 
we  were  informed,  that  had  shown  themselves,  and  through 
which  only  a  few  drops  of  urine  used  occasionally  to  trickle 
when  lying  inclined  to  the  one  side  or  to  the  other.  The  same 
success  attended  the  use  of  the  cautery  to  the  four  as  on  the  for- 
mer occasion ;  but  before  we  could  entirely  close  this  part  of  the 
incision,  three  smaller  fistulae  were  likewise  to  be  divided ;  when, 
after  this,  and  the  diminution  of  the  seton  by  the  daily  with- 
drawing of  a  thread,  the  parts  were  at  length  completely  cica- 
trized and  consolidated.  During  all  the  various  operations  not 
one  blood-vessel,  requiring  a  ligature,  was  divided. 

The  catheter  in  this  case  was  retained  in  the  bladder  night  and 
day  for  the  first  seven  weeks,  after  which  it  was  only  introduced 
at  bed-time,  and  well  secured  for  the  night ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
a  little  more  than  three  months,  Wilson  was  pronounced  cured, 
voiding  his  urine  in  as  full  a  stream  as  he  had  ever  done,  and 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience  of  any  kind,  resulting  either 
from  his  previous  disease,  or  from  the  various  operations  had  re- 
course to.  He  continued,  however,  to  come  to  my  house  once 
or  twice  a  month  for  a  considerable  time,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing a  bougie  passed  to  satisfy  me  that  the  urethra  had  no  ten- 
dency to  contract ;  and  on  inquiry  a  few  months  ago,  I  was  in- 
formed that  he  continued  well. 

To  the  young  surgeon  this  case  presents  some  practical  points 
requiring  particular  attention.  The  first  is,  that,  where  the  dis- 
ease may  be  of  long-standing,  and  the  fisttUce  numerous,  the  ope- 
rations should  be  done  in  detail  and  not  at  once ;  for  had  we  done 
so  in  Wilson^s  case,  the  febrile  attack  was  so  severe,  that  we  as- 
suredly should  have  lost  our  patient  The  second  is,  that  the  ca* 
theter  should  completely  fill  the  urethra  even  to  stretching,  to  pre- 
vent any  urine  passing  by  its  side,  and  to  be  constantly  kept  in  the 
bladder  until  the  cure  be  at  least  half  completed,  when  it  may  be 
removed  during  the  day,  charging  the  patient  not  to  attempt 
emptying  his  bladder  without  the  instrument.  Thirdly  and  last- 
ly, the  extraordinarily  good  effects  of  the  actual  cautery  in  car- 
tilaginous fistulas  were  very  apparent  in  this  case.  Without  it, 
we  must  either  have  lost  our  patient, or  theoperationsbeen  render- 
ed wholly  abortive.  In  all  my  practice  I  have  never  witnessed 
more  immediately  marked  beneficial  effects  from  any  remedy  in 
any  disease,  excepting  only  after  incisions  in  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation.    I  have  also  of  late  years  found  the  occasional  ap- 
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plication  of  the  cautery  very  successful  in  arresting  the  destruOi- 
tive  progress  of  lupus  and  other  kinds  of  phagedenic  ulcers,  and 
in  arresting  hemorrhage  in  situations  where  circumstances  pre- 
clude the  convenient  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  bleeding  ▼«§• 
seL  The  use  of  this  powerful  remedy  is  well  known  on  the  con- 
tinent, where  it  appears  never  to  have  been  laid  aside,  as  in 
England ;  but  the  practice  of  our  continental  brethren  is  now  be* 
come  well  known  and  appreciated  in  this  country. 
3,  Duchess  Street^  Portland  Places 
^Sth  October  1834. 


Aet.  VI. — Third  Medico-Chirurgical  Report  of  the  Hudders^ 
Jield Infirmary.    By  William  Tcrnbull,  M.  D.  Physician 
to  the  Institution. 

OuB  third  annual  report  commences  with  July  1833.  The  in- 
fluenza,  which  had  been  so  prevalent  during  the  preceding  May, 
had  disappeared,  although,  in  many  cases,  several  months  elapsed 
ere  the  health  was  completely  re-established.  Indeed,  the  writer 
even  now,  twelve  months  after  the  departure  of  the  malady, 
meets  with  individuals  who,  although  not  labouring  under  any 
marked  disease,  have  never  quite  recovered  their  strength. 

July  proved  dry  and  seasonable,  and  presented  rather  less 
than  the  average  sickness.  Some  fever  prevailed  on  Crosland- 
moor,  two  miles  west  of  Huddersfield,  and  also  at  Thurstonland, 
— a  manufacturing  village  five  miles  to  the  south. 

Near  the  latter  place  a  case  of  hydrophobia  occurred  in  a 
boy.  It  is  the  only  one  the  writer  has  become  acquainted  with 
in  the  district,  during  a  residence  of  twenty  years.  The  disease 
appeared  about  six  weeks  after  the  bite. 

Reports  of  the  cholera  having  broken  out  in  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  now  reached  Huddersfield ;  but,  as  yet,  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  presented  itself  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood* 
On  the  7th  of  August,  however,  a  woman  arrived  from  Man- 
chester, at  a  lodging-house  near  the  Horse-shoe  inn, — a  low  and 
confined  situation.  She  was  ill  when  she  came,  and  died,  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  cholera,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th.  On 
that  day,  a  daughter  of  the  lodging-house  keeper  took  ill  at  6 
p.  M. ;  in  a  few  hours  was  in  deep  collapse,  and  died  at  3  p.  m. 
on  the  10th.  Mr  Wrigley  attended  these  cases.  On  the  af* 
temoon  of  the  10th,  the  writer  visited,  with  Mr  Astin,  John 
Stanley,  aged  48,  in  Denton  Lane, — a  short  distance  from  the 
lodging-house.  He  began  to  purge  and  vomit  that  morning, 
and,  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  was  in  the  blue  stage,  and  only 
survived  until  the  following  evening.     He  had  had,  as  far  as 
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was  known,  no  communication  with  the  preceding  cases.  The 
writer  likewise  saw,  with  Mr  Greenwood,  a  case  on  the  13th, 
which  proved  fatal,  in  Silk  Street,  in  the  same  part  of  the  town. 
Nothing  further  occurred  until  the  20th.  On  that  day,  the 
writer  visited,  with  Dr  Wright,  John  Haigh,  aged  42,  at  Loch- 
wood,  a  mile  south  of  Huddersfield.  He  had  been  seized  at  11 
A.  M.,  and  was  found  at  9  p*  m.  in  a  state  of  hopeless  collapse, 
with  the  rice-water  fluid  trickling  from  the  anus.  He  died  soon 
after  midnight.  The  wife  of  this  man,  at  our  visit,  turned  down 
the  bed-clothes,  to  show  us  what  he  had  parted  witii.  In  doing 
80  she  was  attacked  with  vertigo  and  shivering,  and  had  to  run 
immediately  to  the  closet.  Two  hours  afterwards  she  began  to 
vomit,  and  next  day  was  in  the  stage  of  coUaii^.  Ultimately, 
however,  she  recovered.  Her  father,  who  had  come  to  wait  upon 
her  after  the  husband^s  decease,  took  ill  on  the  morning  of  the 
34th,  and  was  a  corpse  in  the  evening.  About  this  time  also, 
Mr  Wrigley  saw  a  fatal  case  in  the  Old  Post-office  Yard, — a 
very  dirty  part  of  the  town. 

On  Tuesday,  the  3d  September,  the  author  of  this  report  was 
called,  with  Mr  Greenwood,  to  visit  Mr  William  Aspinal,  a  re« 
spectable  master  currier  in  the  town«  He  had  left  home  for  the 
Isle  of  Man  on  the  preceding  Wednesday.  On  his  arrival  there, 
however,  he  found  cholera  very  prevalent  and  &taL  He  conse* 
quently  returned  home,  which  he  reached  on  the  Sunday.  He 
then  complained  of  being  very  poorly,  and  next  day  began  to 
purge  and  vomit,  which  he  continued  to  do  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  on  the  Tuesday.  He  improved  considerably  on  the  Wed- 
nesday, and  on  the  Thursday  seemed  convalescent.  About  four 
that  morning,  however,  a  servant-girl,  aged  17,  began  to  purge, 
and  was  a  corpse  in  nine  hours.  Mr  Aspinal  was  much  shocked 
by  this  event ;  got  up  and  drank  freely  of  porter ;  in  the  even- 
ing had  a  relapse  of  the  looseness  and  vomiting ;  and  died  next 
day  about  6  p.  m.  On  the  night  the  servant-girl  took  ill,  an- 
other female  slept  with  her,  but  had  no  symptom  of  the  malady. 

On  Tuesday,  the  24th  September,  a  poor  man  from  Man- 
diester  was  found  in  a  very  low  state,  with  purging  and  vomit- 
ing,  a  little  distance  out  of  town.  He  was  sent  into  the  poor- 
bouse,  and  attended  by  Mr  Wrigley.  He  died  on  the  Thurs- 
day, the  second  day  after  his  admission ;  and,  on  the  subsequent 
Sunday,  a  male  and  two  female  inmates  were  seized  with  the 
disease.  The  man,  Charles  Eastwood,  died,  and  the  two  women 
recovered.  One  of  them  had  nursed  the  first  man  during  his 
illness.  In  addition  to  these  instances  of  cholera,  several  iso- 
lated  cases  occurred,  and  were  mostly  fatal.  Indeed,  they  were 
seldom  seen  by  a  medical  man  until  the  disease  had  passed  into 
a  state  of  collapse.     The  weather,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
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malady,  was  exceedingly  changeable,  and  thunder-storms  were 
not  unfrequent     After  September,  no  more  cholera  appeared. 

October  proved  rather  a  healthy  month ;  the  latter  half  of  it 
waa  very  wet»  some  days  cdid,  and  others  close  and  warm.  A 
few  cases  of  scarUMna  presented  themselves  in  the  town,  and 
here  and  there  a  case  of  continued  fever.  The  writer  also  met 
with  some  djrsenteric  affections,  and  cases  of  tonsillar  enlarge- 
ment amongst  children. 

November  was  not  characterized  by  the  prevalence  of  any  pe- 
culiar malady.  Bronchial  affections  were  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous. Scarlatina  also  prevailed  about  Kirkburton  and  Em- 
ley.  The  whole  month  was  wet  and  boisterous.  On  the  Tth, 
there  was  a  severe  storm  of  thunder,  and  the  2^  and  29th  were 
such  days  for  wind  and  rain  as  are  seldom  witnessed. 

December  and  January  were  wet  and  stormy  months,  beyond 
any  thing  the  oldest  person  living  could  recollect  In  the  for- 
mer month  there  was  often  thunder,  and  on  the  81  st  it  blew  a 
perfect  hurricane,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  the  whole  dav* 
The  wind  was  mostly  from  the  west  or  south-west.  Little  siw- 
ness  prevailed,  and  that  of  no  peculiar  character. 

February  was  dry  and  mild,  and,  upon  the  whole,  healthy. 
The  writer  attended  some  fever  cases  at  Foolstone,  about  seven 
miles  to  the  south  of  Huddersfield,  and  near  to  Thurstonland, 
where  the  fever  had  prevailed  in  the  end  of  the  preceding  sum« 
mer.  In  one  house  seven  had  the  disease,  of  which  one  died. 
All  had  abdominal  tenderness  and  dry  brown  tongue.  Fever 
bad  lingered  in  the  neighbourhood  for  seven  or  eight  months. 
The  site  is  elevated,  and  on  a  considerable  declivity.  The 
houses  are  also  mostly  solitary,  but  generally  badly  drained ; 
and  pools  of  polluted  water  are  allowed  to  stagnate  at  their  very 
thresholds.  The  medical  gentleman  whom  the  writer  met  in 
consultation  was  soon  after  afflicted  with  the  disease,  and  laid  up 
for  a  considerable  time. 

Throughout  March  the  weather  was  variable,  with  cold  pier- 
cing winds.  April  was  very  dry,  and  a  north  or  easterly  wind 
!>revailed  the  whole  month,  with  occasional  sharp  frosts.  Scarce- 
y  any  snow  fell  during  the  winter.  Influenza  began  in  March, 
and  continued  most  of  April.  It  did  not,  however,  affect  adults 
so  generally  as  in  1838 ;  but  children  under  four  years  of  age 
suffered  greatly,  much  more  so  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
many  were  carried  off  by  the  intensity  of  the  bronchial  affection. 
It  was  remarked,  that  those  adults  who  had  suffered  from  tbt 
previous  epidemic  generally  escaped.  All  chronic  pulmonary 
ailments  were  much  aggravated. 

May  and  June  were  characterized  by  no  special  disease,  and 
were  healthy  months. 
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With  the  exception,  then,  of  the  limited  prevalence  of  cho- 
lera, and  the  more  extended  invasion  of  the  bronchial  epidemic 
amongst  children,  the  year  embraced  by  this  report  has  been 
unusually  healthy,  and  has  presented  few  features  of  much  me- 
dical interest.  The  wet  and  stormy  winter,  with  almost  total 
absence  of  frost  and  snow,  had  little  immediate  influence  on 
health.  Probably  the  frequent  recurrence  of  high  winds,  by  dis- 
persing stagnant  vapours,  and  generally  ventilating  low  and 
confined  situations,  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  immunity  from 
disease. 

The  number  of  in-patients  admitted  into  the  Infirmary  during 
the  year  has  been  IIS ;  and  of  out-patients  SS46.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  committee,  the  number  of  in-patients  is 
much  greater  than  what  is  here  stated ;  but  this  arises  from  the 
operation  of  a  rule  of  the  charity,  which  enforces  the  renewal  of 
the  letter  of  recommendation  every  two  months.  Hence  a  pa- 
tient whose  recommendation  is  renewed,  is  re-entered  on  the 
books ;  and,  without  the  explanation  now  offered,  a  very  erro- 
neous conclusion,  as  to  the  actual  number  of  admissions,  and  the 
prevalence  of  particular  diseases,  might  be  formed.  Indeed, 
where  a  patient  has  lefl  the  hospital  uncured,  and  returned  dur- 
ing the  same  year  for  the  same  complaint,  the  writer  has  only 
made  one  entry  of  the  case.  Pour  or  five  instances  of  this  kind 
have  occurred  during  the  twelve  months.  This  appears  the  only 
way  in  which  perfectly  accurate  data  respecting  diseases  can  be 
obtained.  The  expenditure  of  the  year  has  been  L.  1097 ; — 
of  this  sum,  however,  L.  155  have  gone  for  improvements  and 
repairs. 
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Abscess. — Henry  Kinder,  set.  88,  from  Berry  Brow,  came 
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ttoder  Mr  Robinson^  care  Ist  November.  On  the  inner  side  of 
the  left  thigh,  near  its  centre,  there  was  a  large  soft  fluctuat- 
ing tumour,  free  from  pain  and  discoloration.  A  similar  one^ 
but  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  was  evident  in  the  same  situa- 
tion  on  the  righ(  thigh.  That  on  the  left  side  had  been  ob- 
served  for  eight  or  ten  months.  It  commenced  with  severe  pain 
in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  had  slowly  attained  its  present 
magnitude.  No  disease  of  the  spine  could  be  detected,  and  hia 
general  health  was  good.  Indeed,  he  might  be  called  muscu* 
w  and  robust  in  his  appearance.  He  had  tried  counter-irrita* 
tion  over  the  loins,  and  various  applications  to  the  tumours 
without  any  advantage.  On  the  29th  three  pints  of  pus  were 
drawn  off  from  the  left  side ;  and  on  the  20th  December,  half 
that  quantity  was  taken  away.  Three  pints  were  obtained  from  the 
right  side  on  the  17th  January ;  and  on  the  21st  February  about 
a  pint.  This  latter  was  not,  like  all  the  former,  **  ipiu  laeve^ 
album  et  unius  colons^  but  of  a  glairy  and  gelatinous  appear- 
ance. After  this  no  further  collection  took  place;  his  strength 
continued  good,  and  he  went  out,  seemingly  quite  weU,  on  the 
8th  of  March. 

Joseph  Spivey,  aged  10,  from  Cowcliffe,  admitted  under  the 
care  of  Mr  Bradshaw,  on  the  ^d  of  May.  He  had  an  extensive 
swelling  round  the  anus,— exceedingly  painful,  and  of  dark-red 
colour.  It  had  been  observed  for  three  weeks ;  and  gradually 
became  larger  and  more  painful.  It  was  freely  opened,  and  some 
unhealthy  purulent  matter,  mixed  with  bloody  sanies,  escaped ; 
but  the  bottom  of  the  abscess  had  a  foul  ragged  appearance,  and 
was  long  in  assuming  a  healing  aspect.  He  wept  into  the 
country  in  the  end  of  June,  and  even  then  the  sore  was  not 
quite  well. 

Bruise. — George  Booth,  aged  18,  from  Birkby,  admitted  on 
the  28th  November,  under  Mr  Robinson.  On  the  preceding 
day,  he  had  received  a  severe  bruise  on  the  perineum  from  the 
end  of  a  cart  shaft,  which  pressed  him  against  a  wall,  and  greatly 
injured  the  perineum  and  scrotum.  These  parts  were  much 
swollen ;  he  had  intense  pain,  and  could  pass  no  water.  A  catheter 
was  with  difficulty  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  a  quantity 
of  bloody  fluid  drawn  off.  ^  This  gave  him  temporary  ease ;  but 
much  infiltration  of  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane  had 
taken  place;  extensive  sloughing  ensued,— and,  notwithstanding 
free  incisions,  poulticing,  &c.  he  sunk  on  the  12th  December. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  in  addition  to  the  extensive 
contusion,  rupture  of  the  urethra  had  taken  place  in  this  pa- 
tient. 

Amaurosis. — Of  this  disease  four  cases  occurred.  Two, 
Mary  Haigh,  aged  S8,  and  Mary  Schofieldy  aged  14,  were  dis- 
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charged  with  their  sight  much  improved ;  Henry  Pitchforth, 
aged  12,  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus;  and  Tho- 
mas Walton,  aged  39»  went  out  as  incurable. 

Cataract ;  Veiieaection  and  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  arm 
ending  fatally. — John  France,  aged  37^  came  under  Mr  Robin- 
son^s  care  October  *4th.  He  laboured  under  cataract  of  the  right 
Qye ;  the  left  had  been  operated  upon  some  years  previously  at 
Leeds,  for  a  similar  affection,  but  no  benefit  had  resulted.  On  the 
10th,  the  lens,  a  very  firm  one,  was  broken  up.  Some  inflam- 
matory symptoms  made  their  appearance,  for  which  he  was  bled 
from  the  arm.  After  this  the  arm  became  greatly  swollen,  ac- 
companied with  high  irritative  fever,  under  which  he  sunk  on 
the  23d.  Both  eyes  were  also  inflamed  from,  it  was  supposed, 
the  application  of  gonorrhoeal  matter,  as  he  was  foimd  to  have 
Qontracted  that  infection. 

,  Betty  Lodge,  aged  45,  Emlev  Moor-Head,  came  into  the  In- 
firmary on  the  11th  April,  with  cataract  of  both  eyes.  Mr  Ro- 
binson operated  upon  each,  and  she  went  home  with  a  highly 
useful  degree  of  vision  on  the  23d  May. 

Caries.. — There  have  only  been  three  cases  of  carious  bones. 
For  one  of  these  amputation  was  necessary,  viz.  John  Broom- 
head.  He  had  long  laboured  under  extensive  disease  of  the 
tarsal  bones.  The  foot  was  taken  off  on  the  2d  June  by  Mr 
BradshaW.  The  bones  of  the  tarsus  and  also  the  astragalus  and 
OS  calcis  were  aflected. 

:  Fractures. — Of  this  kind  of  accident  five  cases  were  admitted. 

1.  William  Dearden,  aged  8,  from  Almondbury,  had  fallen 
from  the  top  of  a  hay-stack,  and  fractured  his  thigh.  He  was 
brought  immediately  to  the  hospital,  and  had  a  favourable  and 
rapid  recovery. 

2.  Ruth  Jukes,  aged  14,  came  in  on  the  10th  August,  with  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  right  leg,  about  one-third  above  the  ankle. 
It  had  been  caused  by  her  clothes  getting  entangled  in  machi- 
nery. The  cure  proved  tedious,  as  she  remained  nearly  six 
months  in  the  Infirmary. 

3.  John  Parke,  from  Paddock,  admitted  27th  September.  He 
worked  in  a  stone  quarry,  and  had  his  leg  broken  by  a  stone 
falling  upon  him.  It  was  a  simple  fracture,  but  suppuration 
took  place,  and  formed  an  external  opening,  which  led  to  the 
fractured  part,  and  rendered  the  cure  very  slow.  He  did  not 
leave  the  house  until  the  31st  January. 

4.  Sam  uelBroadbent,  aged  67,  from  Smith- House,  was  admitted 
on  the  7th  October.  He  had,  shortly  before,  fallen  down  a  lad- 
der, and  broken  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone.  He  went  on  well, 
and  was  taken  home  on  the  15th  November. 

.    5.  William  Wain,  set.  13,  from  Burn-Lee,  came  in  February 
14.     He  had  received  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  a  little 
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»Te  the  ankle,  three  days  previously,  from  the  kick  of  a  horse. 
The  limb  had  been  set  by  Mr  Beeley,  of  Holmfirth.  Every 
thipg  went  on  well.     He  was  dismissed  in  April. 

tfosef  Loss  of, — Job  Barber,  aged  89,  from  Lindley,  had  lost 
the  whole  of  the  projecting  part  of  his  nose  from  syphilis,  and 
was  «xtremely  anxious  to  undergo  any  operation  that  held 
out  a  chance  of  lessening  so  serious  a  deformity,  as  he  was  a 
loathsome  object  to  all  with  whom  he  was  connected.    The  ope- 
ration was  performed  on  the  5th  March,  by  Mr  Robinson.    The 
flap  on  the  forehead  was  first  marked  out,  then  the  edges  round 
the  nasal  cavity  were  pared,  and  afterwards  the  flap  raised  and 
tomed  down.     It  was  held  in  its  proper  site  by  two  stitches  on 
each  side,  and  one  for  the  septum  nasi.    Strips  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter were  next  applied,  and  lastly,  the  whole  was  covered  with 
cotton  wooL    The  flap  from  the  forehead  fitted  the  cut  edges  of 
the  nasal  cavity  most  accurately,  and  the  patient  never  moved  a 
muscle  the  whole  time  of  the  operation.    The  first  dressing  was 
on  the  9th ;  the  part  looked  well,  although  very  flat.     It  had 
its  natural  colour  and  heat,  and  Barber  could  feel  when  it  was 
touched.     On  the  18th  all  the  stitches  had  come  away; — firm 
union  had  taken  place  at  the  sides,  and  also  with  the  septum ; 
and  the  bridge  of  the  nose  was  more  plump,  and  had  risen  con- 
siderably.    In  this  respect  it  continued  to  improve  during  his 
stay,  and,  at  the  period  of  his  discharge,  an  ordinary  observer 
could  scarcely  have  discovered  that  any  thing  had  ever  been 
wrong.    The  nostrils  were  the  most  difficult  to  form.    They  had 
a  constant  tendency  to  close  up.     He  wore  lead  tubes,  which 
might  be  requisite  for  some  time.    He  left  the  Infirmary  on  the 
5e5th  April. 

Rigidity  of  the  Neck, — David  Hampshire,  aged  11,  from 
Thomhill,  came  in  as  Mr  Atkinson's  patient.  Four  years  pre- 
viously, he  had  been  severely  burnt  on  the  breast  and  throat, 
which  had  caused  great  deformity.  His  chin  was  drawn  down,« 
and  fixed  firmly  to  the  sternum  by  a  strong  band  of  hard  cica- 
trix. The  under  lip  was  everted,  and  stretched  to  a  great 
length,  so  as  to  reach  considerably  below  the  chin,  and  also 
bound  down  to  the  breast  Indeed  his  whole  face,  and  particu- 
larly his  lower  eyelids,  were  much  elongated  downwards,  which, 
along  with  exposure  of  the  teeth  and  gum  of  his  lower  jaw,  gave 
him  a  most  unpleasant  phvsiognomy.  When  he  laughed,  he 
might  be  said  to  do  so  with  only  part  of  his  face,  as  some  parts 
were  so  firmly  fixed  in  their  unnatural  position  as  not  to  permit 
of  their  joining  in  the  usual  expression. 

He  had  undergone  an  operation  in  the  Leed'^s  Infirmary,  and 
the  neck  had  been  set  free ;  but  soon  after  his  dismissal,  it  be- 
gan slowly  to  regain  its  former  malposition,  and  he  thought  the 
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ocmtracdon^  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  greater  than  ever  it  bad 
been. 

He  was  operated  upon  on  October  4th,  by  Mr  Robinson,  in 
consequence  of  Mr  Atkinson^s  indisposition.    An  incision  was 
made  across  the  hardened  cicatrix,  and  the  upper  half  was  dis- 
sected back  to  the  tip  of  the  chin.     The  head  could  then  be 
freely  elevated  and  moved  in  all  directions.     The  flap  made  by 
turning  up  the  upper  portion  of  the  cicatrix  was  then  laid  down 
under  the  chin,  ttie  head  being  kept  retracted,  and  the  sides  of 
the  wound  below  where  the  flap  reached  were  drawn  together* 
Still  the  lip  hung  down,  exposing  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  nearly 
as  much  as  ever;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  writer,  a  horizon- 
tal slip  was  taken  out  of  the  inside  of  the  lip,  similar  to  what  is 
frequently  done  in  eciropiumy  and  the  wound  thus  made  drawn 
dose  by  stitches.    This  produced  a  very  pleasing  change  in  the 
countenance.     A  stifle  collar  was  then  put  on,  and  worn  night 
and  day.     Cicatrization  was  long  in  being  eflected  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  but  ultimately  it  was  accomplished,  and  he  re- 
tained his  head  in  its  natural  position.     At  the  end  of  the  year 
he  still  remained  in  the  Infirmary,  as  it  was  thought  prudent  to 
retain  him  as  bng  as  there  was  any  probability  of  further  con- 
traction in  the  cicatrix. 

fTouncfo.— -Benjamin  Sykes,  aged  18,  came  in  August  21st, 
with  the  left  arm  much  injured,  by  having  got  entangled  in  ma- 
chinery.  The  whole  limb  was  greatly  swollen  ;  gangrene  jspeed- 
ily  took  place,  extended  to  the  chest,  and  he  died  early  on  the 
.  morning  of  the  25th. 

James  Sykes,  aged  57,  of  Marsh,  admitted  under  Mr  Wilks^ 
care  on  the  15th  January,  had  met  with  rather  a  singular  ac- 
cident. The  apartment  in  which  he  worked  was  so  fully  occu- 
pied by  his  spinning-loom,  that,  when  he  wished  to  go  from  one 
side  of  the  room  to  the  other,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  swinging 
himself  across  by  means  of  a  rope  attached  to  the  ceiling.  In 
doing  this  the  rope  gave  way,  and  he  fell  upon  his  back  on  some 
steel  spindles,  four  of  which  penetrated  more  or  less  deeply. 
When  taken  ofl^,  he  felt  his  right  leg  numb  and  powerless.  One 
of  the  spindles  had  entered  just  under  the  right  scapula, — ano- 
ther between  two  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae, 
-*-4nd  the  other  three  to  the  left  side  of  the  spine.  With  rest 
and  topical  bleeding  he  quickly  recovered  the  command  of  his 
limb,  and  went  out  well  on  the  31st  January. 

John  Wrigley,  aged  17,  of  Birkby,  came  in  with  a  lacerated 
wound  of  the  hand,  and.  the  loss  of  one  of  his  fingers ;  and  John 
Grange,  aged  30,  from  York,  with  a  similar  accident, — having 
bst  two  of  his  fingers,  and  had  the  hand  much  torn  by  a  crane. 
Both  patients  recovered  well. 
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of  the  Infirmary. 
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opening 


Males. 

Anearism  by  anattomofU,  0 

Bladder  dise»ie»  8 

BronchUitj  2 

Bruiae,  .11 

Burn,  1 

Caries,            .  .         8 

Chorea^            •  .        0 

Colic,            .  .         1 

Droptyt        •  •              1 

DUAetet^        .  .          1 

Erytipeku^t  .         1 
Eye,  disease  ofy 

amaurofis,  6 

cataract,  4 

/rUt#,  .             0 

ophthalmia,  &.  corneal 


Fern.  Tot 

2       11  LaryfigUUy 

1  Liver,  disease  of, 

8  Mesenteric  disease, 

3  Necrosis, 

13  Neuralgia  mammee^ 

3  Nose,  loss  of, 

18  Paralysis, 

3  Periottiti*^ 

I  PeriUmitig 

3  Pneumonia, 


1 
0 
1 
2 
2 
10 
3 
0 
2 
0 
0 


opaaty, 
P^ri§^  • 

Fiittilaamif 
Fractures, 
GaatritUj 
Htemopiytify 
Hare-iip, 
Heart,  disease  of, 
Hydrocele, 
leterus. 
Inflamed  hand. 
Insanity,  • 

Joints,  disease  of. 


10 
I 
3 

28 
0 
0 
1 
4 
3 
0 
2 
0 

34 


1     Prolapsus  uteri  et  vesicce,   0 
1     Psoriasis, 
Purpura, 
3        9    Rheumatism, 

2  6    Rigidity  of  neck, 
1         1  ■    knees, 

Scirrhus  mammcBj 

3  13    Scrofula, 
0        1    Spinal  disease, 

0  3    Stone, 
3      31    Stricture  of  the  rectum, 

1  1     — ^— — —  yagina, 
1         1     Testis  enlarged, 

0  1     Tumour, 

1  5    Ulcer, 

0  3    Varicocele, 

1  1  .Wounds, 
1         3    Vomiting,         • 
1         1 


Males.  Pern.  Tot. 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

I 

0 

6 

5 

11 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

%   0 

I 

3 

0 

1 

0 

6 

7 

13 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

8 

11 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

10 

7 

17 

16 

15 

30 

1 

0 

6 

3 

2 

0 

16      50 
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The  male  patients,  it  appears  from  the  above  table,  are  nearly 
two  to  one  of  the  females ;  and  the  diseases  in  which  they  prin« 
cipally  preponderate  are  the  following.  Out  of  11  cases  of 
abscess,  9  are  males ;  and  of  8  cases  of  diseased  bladder,  all 
are  of  the  male  sex.  There  have  been  29  patients  with  affeo* 
tions  of  the  eye,  and  of  these  20  are  males ;  and  amongst  50 
cases  of  diseased'  joints,  only  16  are  females.  Accidents,  it  ia 
natural  to  expect,  occur  much  more  frequently  to  males  than 
females,— whence,  out  of  53  admissions  for  bruises,  fractures^ 
and  wounds,  45  have  been  of  the  male  sex. 

Amongst  the  out-patients,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  which 
come  from  very  slight  indisposition,  the  females  are  greatly  in 
excess.  The  table  which  the  writer  gave  last  year  of  nearly 
10,000  out-patients  showed  how  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  va* 
ried  at  different  periods  of  life.  Of  the  S246  out-patients  ad- 
mitted during  the  past  year,  717  have  come  under  the  author^s 
care ;  and  the  subjoined  table  will  show  their  age  and  sex.  Of 
110  of  these  taken  in  succession,  and  all  above  8  years  of  age, 
5S  were  unable  to  read. 
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Table  of  Age  and  Sex  of  Out-patieDts* 


Males. 

Femaleb. 

Total 

Under  5  yean  of  age. 

28 

28 

56 

From    d  to  10, 

18 

10 

28 

10  to  20, 

35 

69 

104 

20  to  80, 

39 

71 

110 

30  to  40, 

59 

84 

143 

40  to  50, 

43 

86 

129 

50  to  60, 

26 

51 

77 

60  to  70, 

25 

28 

53 

70  to  80, 

9 

6 

15 

A^bove  80, 

2 

0 

2 
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During  the  year  comprehended  in  this  report,  Mr  John  At- 
kinson, one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Infirmary,  has  paid  the  debt 
of  nature.  Mr  Atkinson  was  a  native  of  Huddersfield.  He  com- 
menced his  professional  life  at  the  Hull  Infirmary,  where  he 
served  his  apprenticeship.  Afterwards  he  pursued  his  studies 
in  London;  and,  in  181S,  settled  in  the  place  of  his  birth.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  Dispensary  in  1814,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  surgeons.  This  office  he  continued  to  fill  until  the 
Dispensary  merged  in  the  Infirmary  in  1881 ;  in  which  latter 
charity  he  officiated  in  the  same  capacity  until  his  death. 

Mr  Atkinson  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  are  qualified  to 
excel  as  an  operator.  He  was  gifted  with  a  quick  eye,  a  steady 
and  dexterous  hand,  and  great  self-possession.  This  latter  qua- 
lity enabled  him,  in  the  most  appalling  accidents,  where  many 
men  of  perhaps  greater  acquirements  and  mental  capacity, 
would  have  felt  their  nerves  unstrung,  calmly  to  discharge  his 
duties  as  in  cases  of  every-day  occurrence. 

In  early  life  he  had  sufiered  amputation  above  the  knee  for 
disease  of  that  joint.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  loss  of  so 
important  a  part,  he  was  extremely  active ;  and  until  the  disease, 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal,  had  made  considerable  inroads 
on  his  constitutional  vigour,  seemed  to  sufi^r  little  firom  the  de- 
fect. For  several  years  he  had  been  troubled  with  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  and  his  complexion  had  assumed  a  sallow  unhealthy 
hue ;  but  it  was  only  about  two  years  previous  to  his  disease 
that  much  apprehension  was  entertained  respecting  his  malady. 

About  that  period  he  began  to  have  vomitings  and  great  ir- 
regularity in  the  bowels.  The  vomiting  would  cease  for  a  time, 
and  again  return  ;  and  about  midsummer  1882,  it  was  of  almost 
daily  occurrence.  He  lost  flesh  and  strength  ;  his  tongue  was 
steadily  white  and  Airred,  except  two  or  three  times,  when  it  sud- 
denly became  red  and  flayed  in  appearance  for  a  week  or  more, 
and  slowly  regained  its  white  coating ;  his  skin  was  frequently 
rather  hot ;  and  the  pulse  from  80  to  96,  irregular  and  inter- 
mittent.  There  was  likewise  much  uneasy  twisting  sensation  in 
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the  abdomen,  with  occasional  attacks  of  acute  colicky  pain.  The 
belly  was  often  tense  and  tympanitic ;  and  in  the  epigastrium, 
rather  inclined  to  the  left  side,  a  circumscribed  harchiess,  the 
sise  of  a  large  plum,  could  be  distinctly  felt.  It  was  tender  on 
pressure ;  and  handling  it  produced  an  inclination  to  hiccup. 
The  bowels  were  rarely  movc^  without  assistance ;  and  the  stools 
were  fVequently  dark  and  grumous,  and  emitted  a  faint  fishy  odour. 

With  respect  to  treatment,  nothing  afforded  more  than  tem- 
porary relief.  Mild  aperients  and  emollient  enemata  always 
mitigated  his  sufferings,  and  a  short  sojourn  at  Harrogate  seem- 
ed once  beneficial ;  but  when  tried  at  a  later  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, he  derived  no  good  from  it.  Anodynes  procured  more 
tranquil  nights ;  and  when  the  abdomen  was  distended  and  tym- 
panitic, enemata,  with  assafoetida,  gave  him  much  comfort.  Oc- 
casional leeching,  and  various  applications  to  the  painful  part, 
were  also  made  use  of  Although,  however,  remedial  means 
mitigated  ui^nt  symptoms,  and,  probably,  somewhat  arrested 
the  march  of  the  complaint,  it  was  too  evident  that  the  malady 
could  not  be  removed.  He  struggled  on,  now  a  little  better, 
and  again  worse,  during  the  summer  of  1833 ;  but,  as  the  au- 
tumn advanced,  he  declined  more  rapidly.  He  was  much 
troubled  with  hiccup,  vomited  daily,  and  the  matter  vomited 
had  at  times  the  coflee  sediment  appearance.  Much  clear  saliva 
flowed  occasionally  from  the  mouth,  as  if  he  had  been  profusely 
salivated ;  and  the  cellular  membrane  generally  became  distended 
with  fluid.  In  the  commencement  of  October,  he  had  a  bron- 
chial attack,  from  which  he  never  completely  rallied,  and  gra- 
dually sunk  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  at  the  age  of  45. 

An  inspection  of  the  body  took  place  on  the  11th, — twenty-  * 
eight  hours  after  death, — in  the  presence  of  nearly  all  the  pro- 
fession resident  in  the  town.  The  emaciation  was  extreme ;  and 
a  remarkable  depression  of  the  ^mum  extended  down  the  cen- 
tre, from  the  top  to  the  ensiform  cartilage.  This  must  have 
been  congenital.  On  turning  down  the  abdominal  parietes,  a 
liver  of  more  than  ordinary  size  came  into  view,  from  the  surface 
of  which  several  large  yellow  tubercles  projected.  Some  were 
as  large  as  a  moderate-sized  plum.  When  cut  into,  they  were 
firm  and  homogeneous  at  the  circumference,  and  gradually  be- 
came less  consistent  towards  the  centre,  where  they  resembled 
thickish  cream,  of  a  yellow  colour.  They  arose  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  organ,  which  internally  seemed  perfectly  sound.  It 
weighed  three  pounds  and  six  ounces.  The  left  lobe,  which 
quite  overlapped  the  stomach,  had  a  large  tubercle  projecting 
from  its  anterior  aspect.  This  was  the  tumour  which  had  been 
observed  during  life.  The  gall-bladder  seemed  healthy  and  fiill 
of  bile.     Very  firm  adhesions,  which  could  <mly  be  separated  by 
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the  scalpel,  existed  between  the  stomach  and  the  under  surface 
of  the  liver.  The  former  organ  was  large,— the  pyloric  orifice 
contracted  to  a  very  small  aperture, — and  its  parietes  much  thick- 
ened and  hard,  but  not  ulcerated.  The  other  abdominal  viscera 
were  sound.  The  unusual  configuration  of  the  sternum  en- 
croached considerably  on  the  space  generally  occupied  by  the 
heart  and  lungs; — adhesions  were  found  between  the  pleura  puU 
monalii  and  costaUs ; — and  the  upper  part  of  the  right  lung  was 
full  of  tubercles.  , 

Mr  Atkinson  was  succeeded  in  his  office  of  surgeon  to  the 
Infirmary,  after  a  keen  contest,  by  Mr  John  Taylor  Bradshaw, 
son  of  one  of  the  oldest  surgeons  in  Huddersfield. 

Besides  Mr  Atkinson,  another  member  of  the  profession, 
James  Bradley,  M.  D.,  has  latdy  been  taken  from  amongst  us. 
Dr  Bradley  had  been  in  practice  half  a  century.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  East  Keswick,  near  Leeds,  and  commenced  his  studies 
at  the  latter  place,  by  attendance  at  the  Infirmary.  He  also  re- 
sided  some  time  in  London ;  and,  while  very  young,  commenced 
as  a  general  practiticnier  at  Almondbury, — an  ancient  and  po- 
pulous village  nearly  two  miles  south  of  Huddersfield.  There 
he  practised  with  great  repute  not  much  short  of  thirty  years. 
Having  thus,  with  unceasing  toil,  acquired  a  moderate  indepen- 
dency, he  removed  about  1810  to  Huddersfield,  with  the  view 
of  confining  himself  to  consultation-practice ;  and,  thinking  it 
might  aid  him  in  this  respect,  he  obtained,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  late  Dr  Hird  of  Leeds,  and  the  late  Dr  Jefferson  of 
Pontefract,  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Aberdeen.  Had  this  an- 
cient seat  of  learning  never  conferred  her  favours  on  less  worthy 
objects,  perhaps  her  modem  repute  might  have  stood  higher ; 
for,  assuredly,  if  sueh  a  royal  road,  *^  ad  summos  honores  me- 
dUdnaCy^  be  ever  allowable,  it  is  to  a  veteran  in  the  service,  who, 
like  Dr  Bradley,  has  raised  himself  from  obscurity  to  no  incon- 
siderable altitude  in 

.  *^  the  steep 

liVheie  fame*8  proud  temple  shines  afar.*' 

Dr  Bradley  contributed  a  good  many  valuable  papers  to  the 
London  Medical  and  Physicid  Journal.  In  volume  5th  will  be 
found  some  surgical  cases  and  remarks ;  in  volume  1 6th  is  a  paper 
on  hernia,  and  another  on  the  same  subject  in  volume  24th,  where 
he  advocates  the  return,  in  many  cases,  of  the  sac  unopened. 
In  the  same  volume  there  is  a  communication  on  what  is  termed 
venous  aneurism,  in  which  he  differs  with  the  late  Mr  Hey  as 
to  the  nature  of  some  of  the  cases  of  J'ungm  hcBmatodes^  pubUsh- 
ed  in  that  gentleman^s  work ;  and  volumes  25th  and  27th  contain 
each  an  excellent  practical  contribution  upon  epidemic  puerperal 
fever.    He  likewise  published  in  1818,  a  work  of  merit  on  Spinal 
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disease.  Dr  Bradley  aided  greatly  m  the  establishment  of  the 
Dispensary,  in  which  he  held  the  office  of  physician  for  only  two 
years,  as  he  found  its  duties  too  arduous  for  his  state  of  health. 
The  doctor  was  a  minute  and  faithful  observer  of  disease,— re- 
flected much  on  what  he  saw, — and,  by  a  careful  analysis  of 
symptoms,  excelled  in  that  most  difficult  part  of  medicine,  diag- 
nosis. He  was  a  man  of  ardent  feelings  and  strong  attachments; 
simple  and  unostentatious  in  the  extreme  in  his  habits ;  and 
has  lefl  few  equals  in  professional  honour  and  talent 

For  many  years,  Dr  Bradley,  had  suffered  intensely  from  a 
harsh,  ringing,  dry  cough,  with  wheezing  inspiration,  in  the  mL> 
tigation  of  which  nothing  but  warmth  seemed  of  any  avail,  and 
which  invariably  underwent  aggravation  on  the  slightest  exposure 
to  cold ;  he  had  also  great  irritability  of  bladder,  and  severe 
headachs.'  Four  or  five  years  prior  to  his  decease,  he  was  seized, 
after  great  mental  irritation,  with  weakness  of  the  right  arm. 
This  gradually  increased,  and  incapacitated  him  for  writing. 
His  mental  faculties  likewise  began  to  fail.  His  speedl 
became  mumbling  and  indistinct,  and  for  almost  the  two  last 
years  of  his  life,  whilst  surrounded  by  all  the  attentions  that 
could  possibly  be  paid  him,  he  seemed  little  conscious  of  any- 
thing. It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that,  as  the  lingual  para- 
lysis and  mental  decay  advanced,  the  cough,  with  difficult  res- 
piration, and  the  extreme  sensitiveness  to  cold,  entirely  disap. 
peared.  For  about  a  week  before  death,  he  laboured  under  a 
bronchial  affection,  which  terminated  in  effusion,  in  his  74th  year. 

The  upper  division  of  Agbrigg,  of  which  Huddersfield  is  the 
principal  town,  contained  in  1811  a  popiilation  of  68,000 ;  this, 
in  1851,  had  increased  to  103,000.  The  number  of  regular 
medical  practitioners  in  the  same  district  was,  in  181 4,  SS ;  and 
now,  July  1834,  there  are  no  less  than  46  legitimate  sons  of 
^sculapius;  so  that,  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  a  medical 
man  for  about  every  8100  inhabitants,  while  now,  there  is  cme 
for  about  2^0.  There  have  been  ten  deaths  in  the  profession 
since  1 814 ;  three  of  these  have  arisen  from  phihms ;  two  from 
disease  of  the  head ;  one  from  bronchitis ;  one  from  enlarged 
liver ;  one  from  tuberculated  liver  and  scirrhus  pylori ;  one  from 
enteritis ;  and  of  one,  the  cause  of  death  is  unknown  to  the 
writer ;  but  probably  it  was  some  affection  of  the  heart  or  large 
vessels,  as  the  individual  expiredvery  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

Dr  Bradley  was  the  only  individual  amongst  the  ten  who 
could  be  said  to  have  attained  old  age.  Not  more  than  one  of 
the  others  exceeded  bis  50th  year,  and  five  had  not  reached  the 
40th.  This  is  a  melancholy  history  of  the  longevity  of  the  mem« 
bers  of  that  profession  whose  province  it  is  to  mitigate  the  suf- 
ferings, and  lengthen  the  days,  of  man. 

Huddersfield^  80/ A  September  1884. 
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Art.  VII. — Cctae  of  Hydrooeley  followed  by  Hematocele  and 
Asdtee.  By  William  Gabd£N,  Surgeon,  Alford,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

James  Webster,  aged  23,  of  a  spiu'e  habit  and  sallow  coun- 
tenance, applied  to  me  on  the  5th  of  August  1883,  about  a  swel- 
ling in  the  left  side  of  his  scrotum.  The  swelling  measured 
about  eight  inches  in  length,  and  twelve  in  circumference.  It 
felt  light  when  lifted  in  the  hand,  and  fluctuation  could  be  per- 
ceived ;  but  no  transparency  was  observed  by  examination  with 
a  lighted  candle.  He  stated  that  the  swelling  had  commenced, 
about  a  year  previous  to  the  time  that  he  consulted  me,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  scrotum,  and  th^t  it  had  gradually  attained  to 
the  size  which  it  then  presented.  Being  convinced^  from  the 
symptoms,  that  it  was  a  hydrocele,  and  having  no  trocar  at  hand, 
I  made  a  puncture  with  a  lancet  in  the  usual  situation,  and  in- 
troduced the  end  of  a  female  catheter,  to  prevent  the  fluid  from 
glutting  into  the  cellular  membrane.  The  fluid  was  of  the  usual 
Straw-colour,  till  the  latter  part  of  it  was  escaping,  when  it  be- 
came tinged  with  venous  blood.  After  withdrawing  the  cathe- 
ter, venous  blood  flowed  profusely  from  the  wound,  when  the 
scrotum  was  pressed  by  the  hand.  Compression,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  water  to  the  scrotum,  accompanied  by  the  recum^ 
bent  position,  were  tried,  and  appeared  to  stop  the  hemorrhage. 

I  was  called  to  Webster  next  day,  and  found  that  the  swelling 
had  nearly  attained  its  former  size.  It  felt  heavy  and  more 
solid,  though  some  degree  of  fluctuation  could  still  be  perceived. 
It  was  then  evident,  that  the  hemorrhage  had  continued,  and 
that,  though  I  could  not  exactly  ascertain  its  source,  it  flowed 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  As  the  swelling  was  still  increasing 
in  size,  and  as  my  patient  complained  very  much  of  pain  along 
the  spermatic  chord,  I  resolved  again  to  puncture  it,  in  order  to 
relieve  him  in  some  degree,  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the 
source  of  the  hemorrhage.  I  removed  the  compress  and  adhe- 
sive plaster,  and  afler  laying  the  puncture  open,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fluid  blood  escaped.  I  pinched  up  the  scrotum,  with 
a  finger  on  each  side  of  the  wound,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the 
hemorrhage  proceeded  from  any  vessel  divided  in  the  puncture. 
On  removing  my  fingers,  after  having  held  the  sides  of  the 
wound  for  several  minutes,  about  an  ounce  of  fluid  venous  blood 
flowed  in  a  jet.  I  then  concluded  that  the  hemorrhage  could 
not  have  proceeded  from  any  vessel  in  the  puncture,  while  I 
pressed  its  sides  with  my  fingers,  but  that  it  must  have  come 
either  from  some  of  the  spermatic  veins,  or  from  some  of  those 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  were  enlarged  and  ruptured. 
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Compression  was  again  applied  by  means  of  a  bandage  fixed 
round  the  pelvis,  accompanied  by  the  recumbent  position,  and 
the  constant  application  of  cold  water  to  the  scrotum. 

These  means  appeared  to  have  retarded  the  hemorrhage,  but 
in  the  course  of  four  days  the  swelling  had  attained  its  former 
me.  He  complained  much  of  tension  and  pain  in  the  swelling, 
shooting  along  the  spermatic  chord  to  the  loins.  I  proposed  to 
lay  open  the  tunica  vaginalis^  but  my  patient  would  not  consent. 
I  again  punctured  the  swelling,  and  had  recourse  to  the  same 
applications  as  formerly,  but  with  the  same  bad  success.  I  then 
saw  no  alternative  but  the  operation  for  hematocele,  to  which  my 
patient  consented.  With  the  assistance  of  my  friend,  Harry 
Henderson,  Esq.  surgeon,  Insch,  I  performed  the  operation  on  the 
14th  August,  nine  days  after  the  swelling  was  first  punctured. 

I  made  an  incision,  about  five  inches  in  length,  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tumour,  cutting  through  the  puncture  in  its 
course.  Having  laid  the  tunica  vaginalis  open,  a  large  quantity 
of  fluid  blood  escaped,  and  after  removing  some  clots  which  re- 
mained, we  found  the  veins  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  very  much 
enlarged  and  varicose  ;  some  of  them  were  of  the  size  of  a  small 
goose-quill.  The  tunica  x^a^inalia  and  integuments  of  the  scro- 
.tum  were  very  much  thickened.  The  testicle  was  healthy  and 
of  the  natural  size.  We  examined  the  situation  of  the  punctiure, 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis^  and  discovered 
that  one  of  the  varicose  veins,  near  the  lower  part  of  the  swel- 
ling, was  ruptured.  We  tied  two  arteries  of  the  scrotum,  which 
bled  profusely;  but  there  still  being  a  considerable  venous  hemor- 
rhage, and  our  object  being  to  heal  the  wound  by  granulation, 
we  applied  a  compress  of  lint  between  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
and  secured  it  by  straps  of  adhesive  plaster.  The  patient  was 
relieved  from  the  excruciating  pain  and  feeling  of  tension  which 
had  so  much  annoyed  him.  After  ascertaining  that  there  was 
no  hemorrhage,  we  left  him,  desiring  the  attendants  to  keep  a 
cloth  wet  with  cold  water  constantly  on  the  wound. 

15th  August.  He  had  slept  a  little  during  the  night,  and 
felt  more  ease  than  he  had  done  since  the  swelling  was  first 
punctured.  He  complained  slightly  of  pain  shooting  along  the 
cord.  Pulse,  80.  The  bowels  had  not  been  opened  since  the 
operation.  I  ordered  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  to  be  given,  and  a 
poultice  to  be  applied  over  the  wound. 

16th.  He  had  not  slept  so  well  as  on  the  preceding  night, 
and  complained  more  of  pain  shooting  along  the  chord,  and  in 
the  loins.  The  bowels  had  been  opened  by  the  purgative.  I 
removed  the  lint  from  the  wound,  and  found  the  testicle  and 
scrotum   considerably   swelled,  but  there  was  no  hemorrhage. 
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I  ordered  twelve  leeches  to  be  applied  round  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  and  the  poultice  to  be  continued. 

17th.  He  had  passed  a  restless  night,  and  the  scrotum  was 
80  much  sweUed  as  to  bury  the  penis*  From  the  swelling  of  the 
edrotum  pressing  on  the  urethra,  he  could  not  void  his  urine. 
With  some  difficulty  an  elastic  gum  catheter  was  introduced  in- 
to the  bladder,  and  about  a  pint  of  urine  drawn  off.  I  ordered 
the  leeches  to  be  again  applied  to  the  scrotum,  and  a  dose  of 
Epsom  salts  to  be  given  next  morning. 

I8th.  The  swelling  of  the  scrotum  had  subsided  considerably 
after  the  leeches,  and  he  could  void  his  urine,  but  it  was  high* 
coloured,  and  in  small  quantity.  He  complained  of  severe  pain 
in  the  back  and  right  side ;  and  upon  examining  the  latter,  I 
found  in  the  region  of  the  liver  hardness  and  enlargement,  and 
tenderness  on  pressure.  The  tongue  was  white ;  and  the  pulse 
90,  and  hard.  I  bled  him  from  the  arm  to  about  sixteen  ounces, 
and  ordered  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap. 

19th.  The  blood  was  buffed  and  cupped ;  the  purgative  had 
operated.  There  was  no  pain  in  the  scrotum  or  cord ;  granu- 
lations were  forming  on  the  testicle  and  edges  of  the  wound. 
The  pain  in  the  side  was  relieved  after  the  Ueeding  and  purga- 
tive. The  urine  was  still  high-coloured  and  in  small  quantity ; 
tongue  cleaner ;  pulse  86,  not  so  hard  as  on  the  18th.  There 
was  still  enlargement  and  tenderness  in  the  right  hypochondrium. 
I  ordered  eighteen  leeches  to  the  side,  and  a  dose  of  calomel  and 
jalap  next  morning. 

20th.  He  had  slept  a  little  during  the  night  The  purgative 
had  operated.  He  felt  no  pain  in  the  side,  excepting  when  it 
was  pressed.  Tongue  clean  ;  pulse  80,  and  compressible.  The 
wound  was  healthy  ;  the  urine  was  still  in  small  quantity,  and 
there  was  a  diffused  ftilness  of  the  abdomen.  I  ordered  a  blister 
to  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  half  a  drachm  of  compound 
powder  of  jalap  to  be  given  next  morning. 

21st.  The  blister  had  risen,  and  the  purgative  had  operated 
briskly.  He  had  slept  wdl  till  towards  morning,  when  the 
blister  annoyed  him  a  little.  He  felt  quite  free  from  pain ;  but 
there  was  still  fulness  of  the  abdomen. 

82d.  The  symptoms  were  much  the  same,  but  the  fulness  of 
the  abdomen  had  increased,  and  fluctuation  was  perceptible.  I 
ordered  five  grains  of  blue  pill  to  be  taken  night  and  morning. 

23d.  The  wound  was  granulating  and  heidthy.  The  other 
symptoms  were  much  the  same.  I  ordered  the  poultice  to  be 
discontinued,  and  the  wound  to'be  dressed  with  simple  ointment. 

25th.  The  fulness  of  the  abdomen  was  much  increased.  The 
blister  was  healed,  and  there  was  no  tenderness  on  pressure. 

27th.  The  symptoms  were  much  the  same. 
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S9th.  The  fulness  of  the  abdomen  was  still  increasing,  and 
fluctuation  was  quite  perceptible. 

September  1st.  The  wound  was  healthy,  and  the  granulations 
from  the  testicle  were  adhering  to  those  of  the  scrotum.  The 
sise  of  the  abdomen  had  not  increased  since  last  visit.  The 
gums  were  sore. 

4th.  There  was  profuse  salivation.  The  circumference  of  the 
abdomen  was  less  by  two  inches  since  last  visit.  I  ordered  one 
p'dl  at  night  only. 

8th.  The  circumference  of  the  abdomen  was  much  the  same. 
The  urine  was  still  in  small  quantity.  He  refused  to  take  more 
pills. 

12th.  The  wound  was  nearly  whole.  The  circumference  of 
the  abdomen  was  diminished  by  four  inches  since  last  visit.  The 
mouth  was  still  sore. 

16th.  The  wound  was  whole,  and  the  scrotum  was  nearly  of 
the  natural  size.  The  circumference  of  the  abdomen  was  much 
the  same  as  at  last  visit.     The  mouth  was  still  sore. 

SOth.  The  fulness  of  the  abdomen  was  much  increased  smce 
last  visit. 

I  again  tried  mercury,  and  afterwards  hydragogue  purgatives 
and  other  medicines,  but  without  any  permanent  effect.  The 
quantity  of  the  fluid  so  much  increased,  that,  by  the  middle  of 
October,  I  found  it  necessary  to  perform  paracentesis,  and  I  re- 
peated the  operation  monthly  till  April  last.  It  is  now  six 
months  since  the  last  operation.  He  enjoys  tolerably  good 
health,  but  there  is  still  a  little  fulness  of  the  abdomen. 

In  looking  over  this  case,  the  first  thing  worthy  of  notice  is 
the  instrument  with  which  the  puncture  was  made.  A  trocar 
is  always  preferable  to  a  lancet  for  puncturing  a  hydrocele ;  but 
in  this  case  the  effect  would  have  been  the  same,  as  the  hemor- 
rhage did  not  proceed  from  any  vessel  in  the  situation  of  the 
puncture.  If  it  had,  the  fluid  of  the  hydrocele  would  have  been 
tinged  with  blood  from  the  first ;  but  in  this  case  no  blood  flowed, 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  fluid  was  escaping.  While  I  held  the 
sides  of  the  wound,  the  blood  still  flowed  into  the  tunica  va» 
ginalisy  which  also  showed  that  the  hemorrhage  did  not  pro- 
ceed Arom  the  puncture,  as  the  operation  afterwards  proved.  The 
contraction  of  the  scrotum,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid,  had 
obstructed  the  circulation  in  the  enlarged  and  varicose  veins  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis^  and  in  consequence,  we  of  them  had 
burst.  As  compression  could  not  be  effectually  applied  to  the 
scrotum,  the  operation  of  laying  open  the  tunica  vaginalis^  and 
applying  compression  directly  to  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage, 
was  had  recourse  to.  This  operation  not  only  enabled  me  to 
stop  the  hemorrhage,  but  also  effected  a  radical  cure  of  the  hy. 
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drocele,  by  producing  adhesion,  by  means  of  granulation  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  of  the  testicle  to  that  lining  the  scrotum. 

The  connection  of  the  hydrocele  with  the  ascites  which  fol- 
lowed appears  to  have  been  accidental,  as  there  was  no  com- 
munication between  the  abdominal  cavity  and  that  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis.  Webster  stated  that  he  had  had  enlargement  and 
occasional  pain  in  the  right  side  for  several  years.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  accounted  for  the  ascites ;  and  probably  the 
excitement  of  the  circulation  after  the  operation  had  produced 
in  this  organ,  already  in  a  state  of  disease,  some  degree  of  inflam- 
mation. This  inflammatory  state  was  subdued  hj^  general  and 
local  bleeding,  with  counter-irritation.  The  enlarged  and  hard- 
ened state  of  the  liver,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  obstructed 
circulation  in  the  vena  portae^  which  returns  the  blood  from 
the  principal  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  sufficiently  accounted  for 
the  effusion  into  that  cavity. 

As  mercury  and  the  other  medicines  usually  riven  in  ascites 
had  no  permanent  eflect  upon  the  disease,  and  as  they  were  affect- 
ing my  patient's  general  health,  I  discontinued  them,  and  left  the 
case  to  nature,  excepting  that  the  fluid  was  occasionally  drawn 
off;  when,  from  its  pressure,  it  affected  the  functions  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  In  proportion  as  my  patient  regained  his 
usual  health,  the  fluid  in  the  abdomen  increased  more  slowly. 
It  is  now  about  six  months  since  the  last  operation,  and  though 
there  be  still  enlargement  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  and 
more  than  natural  fulness  of  the  abdomen,  my  patient  is  in  to- 
lerably good  health,  and  able  to  follow  his  usual  employment. 
Alfard,  2Bth  October  1834. 


Art.  VIII. — Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Eye  Infirmary.  By 
Alexander  Watson,  Esq.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Institution. 

In  submitting  to  the  profession  the  flrst  Report  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Eye  Infirmary,  a  short  statement  of  its  objects  may  be 
premised. 

The  two  great  objects  of  the  Edinburgh  Eye  Inflrmary  are, 
Jirsty  the  relief  of  those  labouring  under  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
its  appendages ;  and,  secondly^  the  instruction  of  medical  stu- 
dents in  the  nature  and  best  modes  of  treatment  of  this  class 
of  diseases. 

To  accomplish  the  first  of  these  objects,  this  Institution  has 
been  founded  on  the  plan  which  has  been  successfully,  and  with 
great  benefit,  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  London  Eye  Infirmary, 
the  Royal  Westminster  Eye  Infirmary,  the  Glasgow  Eye  In- 
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firmary,  and  many  others  in  di£Perent  quarters.  The  plan  al- 
luded to  oonaists  in  giving  advice  and  supplying  medicines  to 
perMMis  labouring  under  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  who  are  able 
to  attend  at  the  Institution  at  stated  periods ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  having  a  few  bcfds  in  the  house  for  the  proper  accommo- 
dation of  those  whose  cases  are  of  such  an  aggravated  or  im- 
portant nature  as  to  require  the  quietness,  attention,  and  con- 
veniences of  an  hospital  for  their  recovery. 

This  conjunction  of  the  benefits  of  a  dispensary  and  an  hos- 
pital is  extremely  well  adapted  for  the  treatment  of  ophthalmic 
diseases ;  both  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  the  cases 
not  requiring  the  confinement  of  an  hospital,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  patients  being  children  under  eight  years  of  age, 
who  are  often  not  easily  managed  when  away  from  their  pa- 
rents. The  hospital  department,  again,  is  indispensable  to  the 
lower  ranks,  either  for  the  successful  treatment  of  many  dis- 
tressing cases,  requiring  much  attention  and  care  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  sight,  or  the  performance  of  operations  for  the  re- 
storation of  this  faculty. 

The  Edinburgh  Eye  Infirmary  is  open  daily  at  eleven  o^clock 
for  the  admission  of  patients,  when  the  medical  officers  and 
pupils  are  in  regular  attendance.  This  arrangement  has  many 
advantages.  The  in-patients  arc  seen  and  prescribed  for  daily, 
as  well  as  those  out-patients,  whose  cases  are  of  an  acute  na- 
ture, and  may  be  undergoing  frequent  and  rapid  changes. 
The  out-patients,  who  do  not  require  to  attend  daily,  are  di- 
vided between  di£Perent  days,  which  prevents  the  cases  from 
being  too  numerous  for  the  time  which  can  be  daily  allotted 
to  the  visit ;  and,  lastly,  it  enables  those  who  do  not  require  to 
attend  daily,  and  who  might  be  prevented  from  attending  on 
particular  days,  (from  the  state  of  the  weather  or  other  causes,) 
to  attend  when  most  convenient  for  themselves. 

As  yet,  it  has  only  been  cases  requiring  operations  for  the 
restoration  of  sight  that  have  been  admitted  into  the  house  as 
in-patients.  But  there  are  many  cases  of  violent  inflammation, 
threatening  the  destruction  of  the  eye  as  an  organ  of  vision, 
which  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  receive  into  the  house, 
did  the  circumstances  of  the  Institution  admit  of  it. 

For  the  instruction  of  medical  students  in  this  branch  of 
the  profession,  the  other  great  object  of  the  Edinburgh  Eye  In. 
firmary,  it  is  open  to  the  attendance  of  a  limited  number,  on 
payment  of  a  small  fee  to  its  funds.  These  students  not  only 
see  the  cases,  and  have  their  nature  and  treatment  explained 
to  them,  but  they  have  also  the  advantages  of  a  considerable 
collection  of  preparations  to  assist  them  in  studying  the  anato- 
my and  diseases  of  the  eye.     It  is  further  contemplated  to 
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deliver  annnatty,  at  lea^t  one  course  of  about  ihtrt;  lectures,  oQ  1 
tbe  anatomy,  phytiiology,  aod  diseases  of  ibis  organ. 

Havinff  sbortlj  stated  the  objects  of  the  Edinburgh  Eye  Ib-   I 

firoiary,  I  shall  now  mention  some  of  the  reasons  which  iadii,.   ' 

,  ced  me  to  commence  it. 

I  felt  that  such  an  iostitution  was  much  wanted,  from  the   i 
number  of  poor  patients  labounog  under  these  diseases  who  \ 
applied  to  me  for  rehef.     And  haviag  for  many  years  devoted 
more  than  ordinary  attention  to  this,  my  favourite  pursuit,  I 
felt  anxious  to  render  my  services  readily  available  to  thoae  I 
who  might  require  my  assistance.     This,  I  conceived,  could  be  \ 
best  accomphshed  by  sucban  esublishment;  as  being  not  only  i 
the  most  coDvenicnt  and  agreeable  arrangement  for  the  patients  I 
and  myself,  but  the  only  way  in  vh'ich  Juslice  could  be  done* 
^ther  to  them  or  to  me,  in  the  treatment  of  their  cases.    For*  < 
tbe  bouses  of  ibe  lower  orders  are  not  only  ill  suited  to  the  peiH   i 
fbrmance  of,  and  recovery  from,  tbe  more  important  and  de-   ' 
licate  operations  on  the  eye ;  but  in  their  afler-treatment,  such 
patietits  require  to  be  removed,  for  a  time,  from  the  nuise  and   | 
bustle  oftheirfam'dies,  to  situations  in  which  they  can  obtain  the    i 
Decessarj  quiet  and  attendance  for  their  favourable  recovery  ; 
and  it  is  in  general  not  less  indispensable,  that  they  may  be 
placed  completely  under  the  control  of  their  medical  attendant, 
juid  prevented  from  getting  any  thing  nbicb  might  prove  burU  j 
/ul  to  them.  ] 

To  numerous  poor  persons,  also,  who  annually  come  from  ^ 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  undergo  operations  for  the  re-  J 
Moration  of  their  sight,  and  who  arc  recommended  to  my  car^  [ 
I  felt  that  an  Eye  Intirmary,  into  which  they  could  be  admit  \ 
led,  would  be  of  great  importance,  and  was  much  wanted,  hav-  i 
ing  very  often  been  obliged  either  to  provide  lodgings  far  sucb  / 
jodividuals,  or  to  dechne  rendering  to  them  my  professional  J 
services.  J 

The  approbation  which  my  plan  in  commencing  this  Insu-  1 
J  Option  has  obtained  from  the  chief  part  of  the  profes^on  i 
K-Edinburgh,  both  before  and  since  it  has  been  opened,  is  on 
of  the  most  gratifying  and  encouraging  circumstances  nhicb  ] 
have  occurred  in  its  brief  history.  | 

Another  important  reason  for  establishing  an  Eye  Infirmary  i 
iu  Edinburgh)  was  tbe  institution  of  a  School  for  opbthalmic  J 
surgery,  a  branch  of  professional  education  to  which,  in  thit  J 
place,  sufficient  attention  has  not  hitherto  been  devoted.  The  J 
sentiments  which  I  entertain  on  this  subject  have  been  ao  ably  ' 
stated  by  that  justly  celebrated  surgeon,  Mr  Lawrence  of  Loo- 
don,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  own  words. 
"  It  often  de|>ends  on  the  surgeon  whether  the  patient  shall 
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retain  or  lose,  recover  or  remain  bereft  of  vision.  Common  ex- 
ternal inflammation  of  the  eye,  if  neglected  or  improperly  treat- 
ed, by  rendering  ihe  transparent  anterior  portion  of  the  organ 
more  or  less  opaque,  proportionally  injures  vision;  inHammation 
of  theiria,  when  unchecked,  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil  and 
deposition  of  lymph  in  the  aperture,  which  prevents  the  pas- 
sage of  light  into  the  eye.  Afl'ccnon  of  the  nervous  htruclure, 
if  not  arrested  in  its  beginning,  terminates  inevitably  in  dimi- 
nution or  loss  of  sight.  Such  distressing  results  have  too  of- 
ten been  promoted  by  modes  of  treatment,  in  favour  of  which 
the  sanction  of  names  that  have  enjoyed  public  con6dence 
might  be  adduced.  The  success  of  operations  for  cataract, 
or  artificial  pupil,  depends  entirely  on  the  knowledge,  discri- 
mination, and  dexterity  of  the  operator.  The  cases  now  al- 
luded to  arc  matters  of  daily  occurrence,  and  make  up  'the 
bulk  of  ophthalmic  practice.  The  serious  responsibilitv,  which 
this  view  of  the  subject  unfolds,  will  impel  every  eonscientions 
man  to  turn  his  anxious  attention  to  the  aH'ecttons  of  this  im- 
portant organ,  and  to  embrace  all  opportunities  of  acquiring 
thai  knowledge  which  will  enable  liim  to  act  decisively  and  ef- 
fectually on  occasions  of  such  momentous  consetjuencc. 

"  If  there  are  any,  to  whom  the  pleasure  connected  with  the 
acquisition  of  knowletlge,  the  satisfaction  flowing  from  the 
consciousness  of  important  duties  rightly  performed,  and  the 
gratitude  so  warmly  expressed,  for  the  inestimable  beneflts  of 
averting  blindness,  or  restoring  sight,  should  not  prove  an  in- 
centive sufficiently  powerful  to  the  study  of  nphthalmic  me- 
dicine and  surgery,  their  case  mnst  be  deemed  desperate  ;  un- 
less, indeed,  their  minds,  insensible  to  higher  feelings  and  no- 
bler motives,  should  obey  the  impulse  of  self-interest  and  fear; 
unless  they  should  be  affected  by  the  prospects  of  disgrace  and 
injury,  which  ignorance  and  its  inseparable  blunders  must  en- 
tail. The  consequences  of  wrong  treatment  cannot  be  conceal- 
ed here,  as  in  the  obscure  affections  of  internal  organs;  the 
visible  changes  of  structure  are  obvious  to  external  obser- 
vation, and  the  unfortunate  individual,  whoso  sight  is  injured 
or  destroyed  by  unskilful  treatment,  serves  as  a  lasting  memo- 
rial of  the  incapacity  and  rashness  to  which  be  owes  his  mis- 
fortune. The  study  of  diseases  of  the  eye  is  therefore  now 
justly  regarded  as  an  essential  pan  of  general  medical  educa- 
tion ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  so  to  country  practitioners, 
who  are  thrown  entirely  on  their  own  resources ;  who  cannot, 
as  in  the  metropolis,  and  some  large  cities,  call  iu  the  aid  of 
superior  talent  and  knowledge. 

"  Although  the  importance  of  the  subject  must  be  admit- 
ted, it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  ophthalmic  branch  ought 
to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  medicine  and  surgery,  as  it 
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must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  devoting  to  it  separate  courses 
of  lectures  and  treatises,  and  by  instituting  ophthalmic  hospitals. 
Thediseasesof  theeye,  in  general  hospitals, areinadequate, from 
the  smallness  of  their  number,  to  the  purposes  of  practical 
study,  particularly  that  of  exemplifying  tne  various  operations. 
Thus  tnelBe  institutions  have  been  inefficient  in  reference  to  this 
important  department. 

**  It  thus  became  desirable  to  establish  an  express  and  dis- 
tinct school  for  ophthalmic  surgery  ;  not  because  the  principles 
of  treatment  difier  from  those  applicable  to  disease  in  gene- 
ral ;  nor  because  any  peculiar  mode  of  study  is  required ;  but 
in  order  to  supply  a  aeficienc^  in  the  existing  sources  of  pro- 
fessional instruction ;  to  provide,  for  the  diseases  of  this  im- 
Eortant  organ,  those  means  of  information  which  the  general 
osf^itals  neither  do,  nor  could  provide  consistently  with  the 
requisite  attention  to  their  other  important  objects.  This  pro- 
ceeding, which  at  first  view  seems  calculated  to  complete  and 
perpetuate  the  separation,  was  the  only  rational  mode  of  re- 
uniting ophthalmic  practice  to  general  surgery. 

**  The  opportunities  afforded  at  ophthalmic  hospitals  are 
not  intended  nor  calculated  to  make  oculists ;  but  to  impart  to 
Burgeons  and  physicians  a  knowledge  of  ophthalmic  disease.''* 

With  these  views,  so  well  expressed  by  Mr  Lawrence,  the 
greater  part  of  the  profession  will  readily  accord.  My  reason 
for  conceiving  that  an  Eye  Infirmary  would  prove  advantage- 
ous to  medical  students,  was  not  that  the  diseases  of  the  eye 
were  either  neglected  or  overlooked  by  the  teachers  of  general 
Surgery,  but  because  the  extent,  the  complexity  and  importance 
of  the  subject  now  require  more  attention  than  could  be  devoted 
to  it  in  these  surgical  courses.  Mr  Lawrence  delivered  at  the 
London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary  a  course  of  thirty  Lectures  on 
the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  different  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
and  their  appropriate  treatment,  which  were  reported  for  a  coii- 
ttderable  time  in  the  pages  of  a  periodical  work,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  which,  when  condensea  and  rectified  in  a  subsequent 
republication,  have  occupied  a  large  and  closely-printed  octavo 
volume.     It  is  also  well  known,  that  on  the  continent  very  com- 

Elete  courses  of  Lectures  on  Ophthalmic  Surgery  are  delivered 
y  the  most  eminent  ophthalmologists  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy ;  and  that  thecelebrated  Professor  Beer  of  Vienna  delivers 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  occupying  ten  months,  the 
lectures  being  delivered  five  or  six  times  a  week.  Now,  as  the 
courses  of  surgery  taught  here  consist  each  of  about  100  lec- 
tures, it  is  evidently  impossible  to  devote  the  necessary  atten- 
tion to  the  diseases  of  the  eye  without  neglecting  other  impor- 
tant subjects. 

*  See  Lawrence  od  the  Ujtf  p.  2, 3,  and  4. 
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The  sources  from  which  it  is  expected  that  the  necessary 
funds  will  be  obtained  for  the  maintenance  of  this  Institution 
are ; — 1«^,  Contributions  and  donations  from  benevolent  indivi- 
duals ;  2dlyy  The  proceeds  of  an  annual  charity  sermon  ;  and, 
8<%,  The  fees  obtained  from  medical  students  for  their  attend- 
ance. By  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  my  friends,  the  Trea^ 
surer  has  already  received  L.  117,  7s.  6d. 

If  the  plan  which  has  now  been  successfully  commenced, 
shall  continue  to  prove  useful  to  the  public,  and  if  I  shall  have 
been  instrumental  in  filling  up  a  deficiency  which  appeared  to 
exist  in  this  city,  so  celebrated  for  other  departments  of  the 
medical  profession,  I  shall  feel  amply  rewarded  for  my  labovrs. 

The  number  of  cases  which  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Edinburgh  Eye  Infirmary,  from  the  1st  of  July  1834,  the 
time  of  its  being  opened,  till  the  SOth  of  November,  has  been 
268  altogether.  Of  these,  eleven  have  been  admitted  as  io-pfr- 
tients;  the  rest  were  placed  in  the  books  as  out-patients,,  some 
of  whom  were  visited  at  their  own  dwellings.  Many  of -the 
individuals  were  afiected  with  diseases  in  both  eyes,  which,  in 
some,  were  of  a  different  nature ;  so  that  the  number  of  cases 
of  disease  of  the  eye  admitted  into  the  institution  was  consider- 
ably greater  than  the  number  of  patients  above  stated..  The 
number  of  patients  affected  with  each  disease  were  as  follow- 

Inflammation  of  ejdkU  (lioiple),  I'  Inflammation  of  conjunctiva  (puru- 

Do.                erysipelatout      2        lent),            .                     .  6 

Ophthalmia  tani,                                36  Stiramoiu  ophthalmia,  2^ 

Everilo^  of  eyelid,                               S  Inflammation  of  cornea,  lA 

Inveraidn  of  eyelid,                               I  Opadtiei  and  specks  of  cornea,  16 

Tumours  of  eyelids,                              4  Ulcers- of  cornea,                         •  Vk 

Do.     lacrymal  caruncle,                  1  Staphyloma  of  cornea,  10 

Eodiymosbof  eyelid  and  ball,      •        1                Do.            and  sclerotica,  2 

Spasmodic  affection  of  muscles  of  eye,  1  Iritis,            .                 .            .  10 

Paralysis  of  muscles  of  eye,  1  Closed  pupil,  •  .11 

Fistula  lacrymalis,                     .          7  Inflammation  of  retina,  I 

Iiyuriesof  eyeball  from  foreign  bodies,  8  Amaurosis,            •                 .  25 

Inflammation  of  conjunctiva  (acute  Cataract,  single  and  doable,        .  17 
and  chronic),                         .         40 

The  following  list  exhibits  the  number  of  cases  in  which  ope- 
rations have  been  performed  for  the  removal  of  cataract,  the 
liberation  of  closed  pupil,  the  cure  of  fistula  lacrymalis,  &c. 

Operations  f<nr  cataract.       By  Extraction.      By  Needle. 
Lawrie, 
McLaren* 
Reid,  Leitb, 
Rankine, 
Wright, 
Cooper, 
Thmnson, 
Ramsay, 
8UmmoD, 
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2 

1 

I 

2 

1 

1 

2 

'    2 

I 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 
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Artifical  pupil.  Fistula  lacrynialisy  2 

M*Phenon,         1  Enlarged  lac.  caranclc,  1 

Wright,      .         1  Tumours  of  lids,  2 

M^Candlish,        1  Vascular  speck,  4 

Henderson,          1  Inversion  of  lids,  2 

—  Ex.  of  foreign  body,  3 

4  Pterygium,  1 

15 
Number  of  cases  cured,         -  -         151 

relieved,  -  37 

incurable,      -        -        34 
irregular,  -  13 

under  treatment,      -       33 

•  268 

Remarks  on  the  most  important  of  the  above  cases* 

1.  Fistula  Lacrymalis, — Of  this  disease  seven  cases  occur- 
red. The  most  of  these  consisted  of  chronic  enlargement  of 
the  lacrymal  sac,  from  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct,  and  ac- 
companied with  purulent  secretion  from  the  membrane  lin- 
ing the  sac.  In  these  cases  the  complaint  had  existed  for 
several  years,  during  which  time  the  patients  relieved  them- 
seves  periodically  by  pressure  on  the  tumour,  by  which  its 
contents  were  evacuated  through  the  puncta  lacrymalia.  In 
several  of  these  the  complaint  was  cured  by  simply  introducing 
into  the  eye  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  found  its  way  through  the  lacrymal  puncta  into  the  la- 
crymal sac,  and  thus  produced  beneficial  e£Pects  on  the  diseased 
lining  membrane.  In  two  cases  a  cure  was  accomplished  by  the 
introduction  of  Ware^s  style.  In  one  of  these,  it  was  introdu- 
ced through  a  spontaneous  opening  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  sac  ;  in  the  other,  an  opening  was  made  with  a  knife.  The 
obstruction  in  the  nasal  duct  was  easily  overcome  in  both  cases, 
and  the  style  was  worn  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

2.  Injuries  of  EyebaUJrom  Foreign  Bodies, — These  inju- 
ries had  been  received  upon  the  cornea  in  each  of  the  cases 
which  presented  themselves.  This  forms  a  very  interesting 
class  of  cases,  from  the  important  results  which  often  ensue. 
The  degree  of  importance  of  the  injuries  appears  to  depend 
on  the  aepth  to  which  the  cornea  ana  eyeball  nave  been  pene- 
trated, and  the  degree  of  contusion  of  the  eye  which  has  been 
received  at  the  same  time.  In  several  of  the  cases,  loss  of  vi- 
sion resulted  from  the  inflammation  which  followed  the  acci- 
dent, without  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cornea  being  pene- 
trated by  the  wounding  body,  by  closing  of  the  pupil  and  opa- 
city of  the  lens  having  supervened.  Examples  also  occurred 
of  the  important  changes  which  occasionally  take  place  after 
injuries  of  the  eye,  consisting  of  opacity  and  absorption  of  the 
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lens,  hydropkthalmiaj  and  atrophy  of  the  eye.     On  these  I 
purpose  to  dilate  more  fully  in  the  next  report. 

3.  Infiammatian  of  Conjunctiva^  acute  and  chronic. — These 
cases  have  been  enumerated  together,  because  they  may  be 
considered  to  consist  of  two  di£Perent  stages  of  the  same  disease. 
In  the  first,  or  acute  stage,  simple  antiphlogistic  treatment,  con- 
sisting of  local  bleeding  by  cupping  and  leeches,  warm  fomenta- 
tions with  decoctions  of  poppy  heads,  and,  at  an  after  period, 
the  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  with  gentle  purgatives,  were 
the  means,  in  general,  successfully  employed.  In  the  chronic 
stage,  in  which  the  inflammation  appears  to  be  of  a  passive 
nature,  gentle  stimulants,  consisting  of  opium  wine,  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  a  weak  red  precipi. 
tate  ointment,  were  employed  with  success. 

4.  Strumous  Ophthalmia,  Inflammation,  Opacities  and  Ul- 
cers of  Cornea. — These  affections  were  all  very  similar  in  their 
nature,  and  frequently  blended  together  in  the  same  case;  and 
they  seemed  severally  to  be  modifications  of  the  same  disease, 
viz.  strumous  ophthalmia.  The  inflammation  accompanying 
them  was  in  general  of  a  chronic  nature,  but  generally  assum- 
ing alternately  an  active  and  a  passive  state.  For  the  acute  or 
active  stage,  warm  poppy  fomentations  and  purgatives  were 
employed  with  great  benefit ;  in  the  other,  gentle  stimulants, 
consisting  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  muriate  of  mercury, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  wine  of  opium,  were  employed.  To  pus- 
tules about  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  a  very  common  occur* 
rence,  the  application  of  a  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver  proved  the 
roost  speedy  mode  of  accomplishing  a  cure,  one  or  two  appli* 
cations  being  sufficient.  To  deep  or  irritable  ulcers  of  the  cor- 
nea, a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  generally  applied 
by  the  point  of  a  haicrpencil ;— the  application  of  this  substance 
in  a  solid  form,  in  such  cases^  being  in  general  objectionable, 
on  account  of  the  great  danger  there  is  of  causing  an  open- 
ing into  the  anterior  chamber  with  it.  After  the  application  of 
the  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  cases  attended  with 
much  increased  vascularity,  warm  fomentations  were  generally 
applied  with  great  relief ;  so  that  after  a  few  such  applications, 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  the  cicatrization  of  the  ulcers 
was  accomplished.  The  most  tedious  and  troublesome  cases 
of  strumous  ophthalmia  which  occurred  were  those  in  which  a 
deposition  of  lymph  took  place  between  the  layers  of  the  cor- 
nea from  inflammation  of  its  middle  layer.  In  these  cases,  at 
first  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  afterwards,  the  applica- 
tion of  gentle  stimuli,  were  most  beneficial ;  but  whether  the 
case  terminated  in  the  formation  of  an  ulcer  or  not,  a  degree 
of  permanent  opacity  was  often  the  result.      In  four  cases  of 
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corneal  opacity,  upon  which  red  vessels  were  ramified  from  the 
conjunctiva,  I  divided  their  trunks  bv  the  excision  of  a  small 
portion  of  them  with  the  most  complete  success.  In  two  of 
tliese  cases  the  vascular  speck  had  existed  for  several  jeara, 
harassed  the  patients  with  pain  and  intolerance  of  light,  which 
prevented  the  use  of  the  eyes,  and  had  resisted  every  other 
treatment  which  was  applied.  The  vascular  speck  appears  to 
be  the  result  of  the  healing  process  during  the  cicatrization  of 
an  ulcer  on  the  cornea,  by  some  of  the  inflamed  vessels  remain- 
ing permanently  enlarged.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  symp« 
toms  of  strumous  ophthalmia,  and  which  occurred  to  a  great 
degree  in  several  of  our  cases,  was  the  intolerance  of  light.  It 
is  often  curious  to  observe  the  great  care  of  the  patient  to  ex- 
clude every  particle  of  light.  This  symptom  is  attended  with 
copious  lacrymation  and  contraction  of  the  pupil.  It  does  not 
occur  in  all  cases,  nor  is  it  confined  to  the  worst,  but  often 
exists  where  the  affection  appears  to  be  slight,  and  it  continues 
for  weeks  or  months.  It  does  not  appear  to  depend  on  the 
state  of  the  cornea,  as  this  part  is  sometimes  tranqiarent  and 
una£Pected.  As  this  intolerance  of  light  does  not  appear  to  be 
caused  by  acute  inflammation,  it  is  not  in  general  to  be  consi- 
dered as  an  indication  of  an  alarming  nature.  I  have  often 
observed  it  to  be  worst  in  the  most  squalid  wretched-looking 
children,  and  to  be  greatly  mitigated  by  more  nourishing  diet, 
with  attention  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  by  giv- 
ing tonics  and  laxatives.  It  is  also  of  great  importance  in  such 
cases  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  eyes,  and  gradually  to  induce 
the  patient  to  accustom  them  to  the  light ;  for  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  intolerance  of  light  is  aggravated  by  its  complete  ex- 
clusion for  a  length  of  time.  There  also  seems  to  be  a  spas- 
modic closine  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  lessened  by  warm  bathing  and  wine  of  opium. 

In  two  cases  of  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  an  opening  formed 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  formed  what  I  have  described 
as  dL  fistula  corneas.  In  one  of  these  the  iris  protruded.  They 
both  recovered.  In  another  case  the  fistulous  opening  conti- 
nued. 

6.  Iritis, — Ten  cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  iris  occur- 
red. The  whole  of  them  seemed  to  be  connected  with  venereal 
disease,  and  most  of  them  were  accompanied  with  other  se- 
condary symptoms.  Though  the  inflammation  in  most  of  these 
cases  affected  both  eyes  very  severely,  and  were  attended  with 
effusions  of  lymph,  they  all  recovered  without  loss  ef  sight.  The 
treatment  of  these  cases  consisted  of  antiphlogistic  remedies  and 
belladonna,  followed  by  mercury*  In  several  of  them  the  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  without  mercury  had  been  fairly  tried  for  a 
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considerable  length  of  time  (in  one  case  for  5  weeks)  both  before 
and  after  their  admission  to  the  Infirmary,  but  without  giving 
a  decided  check  to  the  progress  of  the  disease.  But  after  the 
mercury  was  given,  whenever  it  affected  the  mouth,  the  disease 
of  the  eye  was  not  only  arrested,  but  speedily  abated ;  so  that 
nothing  could  be  attended  with  more  highly  beneficial  efiects 
than  the  mercury  appeared  to  be  in  these  cases.  And  I  feel 
strongly  convinced,  from  what  I  have  seen  in  these  and  other 
cases,  as  well  as  from  the  experience  of  others,  that  without  the 
decided  effects  of  the  mercury,  the  inflammation  would  very 
probably  have  continued  and  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
eyes.  I  therefore  conceive  that  I  would  not  be  justified  in 
withholding  a  remedy  which  produced  such  marked  beneficial 
effects  when  the  loss  of  such  an  organ  is  threatened,  notwith- 
standing the  high  authority  which  has  advocated  the  non-mer- 
curial  treatment*  If  these  advocates  were  to  confine  their  re- 
marks to  the  abuse  of  mercury,  not  the  use  of  it,  they  would 
obtain  many  more  proselytes. 

6.  Artificial  Pupil. — Eleven  cases  occurred  of  partial  or 
complete  closure  of  the  pupil,  or  in  which  the  natural  pupil 
was  rendered  useless  from  central  opacity  of  the  cornea.  In 
four  of  these,  operations  for  artificial  pupil  were  performed  with 
more  or  less  success  in  restoring  vision.  The  different  modes 
by  which  these  operations  were  performed  will  be  detailed  in  a 
subsequent  report. 

7.  Cataract. — Patients  affected  with  cataract  form  the  most 
important  class  of  cases  at  an  Eye  Infirmary ;  and  these  be* 
came  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  surgeqn,  because  this  disease  is 
a  common  cause  of  blindness  which  is  curable  by  an  operation. 
Twenty-three  coses  of  cataract  presented  themselves  at  the 
Infirmary.  Of  these  11  were  simple  cases;  5  complicated 
with  adhesions  between  the  iris  and  capsule  of  the  lens ;  and  7 
complicated  with  amaurosis.  Of  these  cases  12  eyes  became 
the  subject  of  operation,  in  two  of  which  amaurosis  exist- 
ed. These  cases  complicated  with  amaurosis  were  operated  on 
at  the  urgent  desire  of  the  patients,  after  the  nature  of  their 
cases  had  been  explained  to  them,  but  without  much  prospect 
of  benefit.  In  all  the  cases,  however,  the  removal  of  the  cata- 
racts and  recovery  of  the  eyes  were  completely  successful,  so 
far  as  the  operation  was  concerned ;  though  in  the  two  cases 
complicated  with  amaurosis,  very  little  benefit  as  to  the  re* 
covery  of  sight  ensued.  In  some  of  the  other  cases  an  opera- 
tion was  declined  on  the  part  of  the  patient ;  in  the  rest  it 
would  have  been  either  improper,  or  was  unnecessary. 

In  seven  of  the  cases,  the  opaque  lens  was  removed  by  the 
operation  of  extraction  performed  in  the  common  way  by  fieer^s 
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knife.  In  none  of  the  cases  was  there  any  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour evacuated,  or  any  entanglement  or  protrusion  of  the  iris 
in  the  incision.  In  all  the  cases  the  pupils  were  quite  circu- 
lar and  of  a  good  size,  except  in  one,  where  the  iris  having  got 
under  the  edge  of  the  knife,  a  portion  of  it  wa3  cut  off  by  the 
incision,  rather  than  withdraw  the  knife  to  complete  the  opera- 
tion otherwise.  This  case  did  equally  well  with  the  others* 
the  patient  having  left  the  Infirmary  in  12  days.  The  pupil 
was  considerably  enlarged,  but  his  vision  was  good. 

In  one  of  these  cases  only  was  it  necessary  to  bleed  the  pa- 
tient aftef  the  operation,  rest,  quiet,and  low  diet  being  sufficient 
to  prevent  inflammation.  The  average  number  of  days  which 
these  seven  patients  required  to  remam  in  the  house  after  the 
operations  was  13  days. 

Five  of  the  cataractous  eyes  were  operated  on  by  the  needle, 
the  operations  having  all  been  to  break  up  the  lens,  that  it  might 
be  removed  by  absorption.  Two  of  these  were  the  eyes  of  a 
young  child  affected  with  congenital  cataract.  One  a  soft  cata- 
ract complicated  with  adhesions  to  the  iris;  one  of  cataract  which 
had  been  previously  partially  broken  up ;  and  one  in  which 
opacity  of  the  lens  had  supervened  to  a  successful  operation  for 
artificial  pupil.  In  the  three  last  cases  the  eyes  got  well,  and 
vision  was  restored.  In  the  case  of  the  infant,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  opaque  lenses  had  become  absorbed ;  and  nine  weeks 
after  the  first  operation,  which  had  not  been  followed  by  any 
inflammation,  I  performed  operations,  by  introducing  through 
the  cornea  a  small  straight  needle,  by  which  the  remaining  "nu- 
cleus  was  broken  up  and  partially  brought  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  Considerable  inflammation  followed  these  second 
operations,  and  the  case  is  still  under  treatment. 

In  the  above  cases  it  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  see  the  be- 
neficial effect  of  having  beds  in  the  house  for  those  requiring 
operations,  their  recovery  having,  in  general,  been  rapid  and 
without  inflammatory  symptoms,  requiring  depletion  and  other 
remedies;  and  thus  illustrating  the  practical  advantages  of  the 
plan  upon  which  the  institution  is  established. 

In  conclusion,  the  success  of  the  institution  has  been  very 
gratifying  and  satisfactory,  and  has  obtained  for  it  the  appro- 
bation  of  those  who  witnessed  the  proceedings.  To  my  assist- 
ant and  house-surgeon,  Mr  J.  P.  Rae,  I  have  been  under  great 
obligations,  as  well  to  the  other  gentlemen  who  attended  as 
pupils  and  assistants.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  me  to  express 
the  obligation  under  which  I  am  to  Mr  Cafe,  cupper,  for  his 
readiness  in  having  at  all  times  attended  to  perform  local  blood- 
letting in  this  precise  and  effectual  manner,  in  patients  who  re- 
quired it,  by  which  a  great  expense  for  leeches  has  been  saved 
to  the  Institution. 
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Aht.  IX.—- On  Malposition  of  the  Uterus^  both  in  the  tm- 
fregnateS  and  unimpregnated  state^  in  connection  toith  re- 
tention of  Urine.  By  J.  T.  Ingleby,  Esq.  Lecturer  on 
Midwifery  at  the  Birmingham  School  of  Medicine. 

If  the  diseases  peculiar  to  females  are  not  essentially  more 
dangerous  than  diseases  affecting  the  male  sex,  they  require  more 
patient,  and,  in  certain  circumstances,  more  accurate  investiga- 
tion, and  in  this  country  are  comparatively  ill  understood.  The 
acknowledged  acquirements  of  the  French  in  the  obstetrical  de* 
partment  of  medicine,  seem  referable  both  to  their  superior  op- 
portunities in  the  investigation  of  disease,  and  their  unwearied 
perseverance  in  scienti6c  research,  and  in  employing  the  various 
means  of  diagnosis. 

Malpositions  of  the  uterus  and  bladder  constitute  some  of 
the  most  distressing  affections  to  which  females  are  exposed. 
Descent  of  the  uterus^  in  connection  with  pregnancy  and  par- 
turition, is  common  both  to  the  early  and  late  weeks  of  gesta- 
tion, and  the  first  few  weeks  after  delivery  ;  and  a  material  de- 
scent rarely  occurs  under  other  circumstances,  unless  occasioned 
by  a  polypus  or  other  morbid  growth.  It  is  remarked  by  Mr 
Roberton,  that  ^^  the  great  distension  which  the  vagina  endures 
in  giving  passage  to  the  head  of  the  foetus  for  the  first  time  is 
productive  of  more  temporary  injury  to  that  canal,  and  the 
neighbouring  textures,  than  happens  in  a  subsequent  delivery  ; 
and  hence  ensues  a  condition  of  parts  favouring  the  descent  of 
the  uterus  and  bladder.^*  From  this  and  an  accompanying 
table  of  cases,  this  respectable  author  concludes,  that  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  uterine  descent  may  be  traced  to  a  first  labour. 
Mr  Roberton'^s  opinions,  being  the  result  of  much  personal  ex- 
perience, are  entitled  to  great  consideration  ;  but  whether  this 
particular  deduction  is  founded  on  a  sufficient  body  of  evidence 
may  perhaps  admit  of  doubt.  So  long  as  the  puerperal  utertts 
is  in  a  state  of  enlargement,  and  the  vagina  is  unduly  relaxed, 
a  certain  degree  of  prolapsus  will  almost  assuredly  ensue,  whe- 
ther in  connection  with  a  first  or  a  subsequent  delivery.  When, 
however,  it  is  considered  that  both  the  vagina  and  uterus  ac- 
quire higher  degrees  of  relaxation  in  subsequent  labours  than  is 
common  to  first  labours,  and  also  that  the  ruga^  of  the  vagina 
are  less  distinguishable  after  each  successive  delivery  at  the  full 
term,  the  evidence  in  subversion  of  the  received  opinion  must 
be  most  conclusive.  It  was  represented  to  me  by  an  eminent 
lecturer  on  midwifery,  that  the  uterus  of  a  woman  recently  xle- 
livcred  of  a  first  child  contracts  more  perfectly,  and  is  conse- 
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quently  lighter  than  under  corresponding  circumstances  in  a  sub- 
sequent delivery ;  a  statement  quite  incompatible  trith  Mr  Ro- 
berton^s  conclusions. 

As  respects  the  catheter,  it  scarcely  need  be  remarited,  that 
its  employment  is  sometimes  superseded  in  partial  descent  of 
the  uterus  by  simply  raising  the  organ  with  one  or  two  fingers, 
and,  provided  a  moderate  elevation  of  the  pelvis  be  preserved, 
probably  the  obstruction  may  not  recur.  When  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  catheter  becomes  necessary  in  cases  of  complete  pro^ 
cidentia  uteris  on  account  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  blad- 
der, its  direction  should  be  downward  and  backward. 

Difficult  parturition  is  sometimes  followed  by  inflammatory  ac- 
tion,  by  which  the  partially  prolapsed  uterus  becomes  consoli- 
dated to  the  pelvis,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  functions  of  the 
bladder  may  be  materially  deranged.  Retention  of  urine,  con- 
sequent upon  the  descent  of  the  impregnated  uterus^  rarely  oc- 
curs antecedent  to  the  third  month ;  but  when  the  impregnated 
uterus  already  contains  within  its  proper  tissues  a  moderately 
sized  fibrous  tumour,  the  bladder  may  sustain  inconvenience 
yery  early  after  conception. 

The  most  important  malposition  to  which  the  womb  is  expos- 
ed consists  in  its  retroversion ;  and  authors  have  advanced 
very  discordant  opinions  respecting  the  danger  which  this  dis- 
placement is  calculated  to  produce.  The  first  few  cases  which 
occurred  to  my  notice  were  simple  in  their  character,  and  yield- 
ed to  the  regular  employment  of  the  catheter.  In  a  still  more 
simple  case,  but  attended  with  severe  pain,  to  which  I  was 
called  five  or  six  hours  after  the  malposition  (occasioned  sud- 
denly by  the  restraint  of  company)  had  taken  place,  although 
the  pressure  upon  the  urethra  embarrassed  me  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  catheter,  the  womb  rectified  its  position  almost  in- 
stantly after  the  bladder  was  emptied.  But  my  next  cases,  so 
far  from  being  very  manageable,  proved  exceedingly  perplexing, 
both  on  account  of  the  great  developement  of  the  tUerus  and 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  The  catheter  was  a  palliative 
merely  ;  yet  these  cases  ultimately  did  well.  A  case  of  retro- 
version, which  terminated  in  death,  was  reported  to  me  by  a 
surgeon  of  the  highest  respectability  ;  but  the  event  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  patient  obstinately  resisting  the  introduction 
of  the  catheter. 

After  the  very  satisfactory  evidence  adduced  by  Dr  Merri- 
man  of  the  uterus  continuing  in  a  state  of  retroversion  during 
the.  whole  course  of  pregnancy,  I  need  only  refer  to  his  disser- 
tation* on  the  subject,  and  the  statements  it  contains  have  in  no 


*  A  Dissertation  on  Retro?ersion  of  the  Womb. 
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respect  been  a&eted  by  the  severe  criticiBm  of  Dr  Dewees.  It 
has  been  denied  on  very  recent  authority*  that  a  real  Tetrover« 
rnon  can  take  place  q/ter  the  fourth  month  o£  gestation ;  and 
an  opinion  is  advanced,  that  the  instances  reported  by  Merri- 
man  were  either  eitamples  of  extra-uterine  gestation  or  poste* 
rior  obliquity  of  the  womb.  But  the  case  which  forms  the  pro- 
minent part  of  the  present  communication  refutes  this  opimon, 
and  confirms  the  £ftcts  advanced  by  Merriman.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  latter  months  of  gestation  a  complete  retroversbn  cannot, 
under  any  circumstances,  take  place ;  but  partial  displacements 
have  then  pccurred,  and  been  attended  with  the  most  important 
results,  of  which  a  striking  example  will  be  found  in  a^bse- 
quent  part  of  this  paper. 

In  the  treatment  of  retroversio  uteris  the  bladder  having 
been  relieved,  attention  should  be  immediately  directed  to  the 
state  of  the  rectum ;  the  degree  of  pressure  made  upon  it  has 
been  known  in  some  cases  to  resist  the  passage  even  of  an  injec- 
tion. Obstructions  so  very  formidable,  it  is  true,  rarely  arise. 
A  most  important,  though  neglected,  part  of  the  treatment,  con- 
sists in  the  irequent  employment  of  the  catheter ;  when  the  re- 
troversion is  complete,  and  the  patient  has  nearly  reached  the 
fourth  month,  the  mere  evacuation  of  the  bladder  at  distant 
intervals  may  fail  to  answer  our  expectations.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  catheter  every  fourth  hour  is  preferable  to  the  plan 
of  retaining  the  instrument  within  the  bladder ;  we  guard  against 
an  accumulation  of  urine,  and  thus  secure  the  great  object  in 
view.-f 

The  amount  of  urine  which  will  collect  in  the  bladder  with- 
in this  period  will  be  insufficient  to  maintain  the  cervix  uteri 
in  its  unnatural  situation.  Should  it  be  found  impracticable  to 
give  personal  attendance  so  frequently  as  the  case  demands,  the 
introduction  of  a  long  elastic  gum  catheter  may  perhaps  be  safe- 
ly intrusted  to  a  properly  instructed  nurse;  and  very  marked  in- 
stances of  the  advantage  of  irequently  emptying  the  bladder 
in  cases  of  retroversion  might  here  be  adduced ;  one  shall  suf- 
fice. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  desired  by  a  brother  practitioner  to 
visit  a  woman  in  consequence  of  the  uterus  remaining  retroverted 
at  thq  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  notwithstanding  the  daily  in- 
troduction of  the  catheter  for  many  days.  The  fundus  had 
descended  almost  to  the  anua^  and  the  os  uteri  was  just  above  the 
brim.  At  my  recommendation  the  urine  was  now  drawn  off 
four  times  daily  instead  of  once ;  and  on  the  third  day  the  or- 


*  Traits  Pratique. 
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gan  was  restored  to  the  natural  position.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  cases,  the  frequent  use 
of  the  flat  silver  catheter  will  be  found  an  all-sufficient  remedy. 
It  affords  instant  relief;  and  although  the  uterus  may  possibly 
regain  its  natural  position  immediately  after  the  bladder  is  emp- 
tied, some  days  will  probably  elapse  before  the  restoration  is 
complete. 

Cases,  however,  which  will  hot  yield  to  the  catheter,  though 
few  in  number,  do  really  occur,  and  demand  the  Rectification 
of  the  uterus  by  the  hand  or  fingers  only  ;  a  mode  of  treatment 
very  commonly  resorted  to  in  Hunter^s  time,  but  scarcely  ever  in 
the  piQpsent  day.  In  determining  upon  rectifying  this  malpo- 
sition, we  must  be  influenced  not  only  by  the  duration  and  se- 
verity of  the  symptoms,  the  period  of  gestation,  and  the  sup- 
posed dimension  of  the  pelvis,  but  also  by  the  actual  size  of  the 
uieruSi  whether  enlarged  by  pregnancy  or  disease,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  The  mere  circumstance  of  the  retroversion  con- 
tinuing until  the  fourth  month,  although  in  itself  a  strong 
ground  for  prompt  measures,  constitutes  no  absolute  necessity 
for  manual  interference.  The  mode  in  which  the  uterus  is 
lodged  in  the  pelvis  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  It  may 
be  tightly  confined,  literally  impacted,  or  it  may  lie  compara- 
tively unrestrained.  The  os  uteri  may  be  entirely  above  the 
brim,  resting  upon  the  symphysis^  or  pressing  upon  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  or  below  the  brim,  pressing  against  the  urethral 
and  in  women  who  have  had  many  children,  perhaps  partly 
above  and  partly  below  the  brim,  pressing  both  upon  the  ure- 
thra^ and  the  cervical  part  of  the  bladder.  But  in  the  latter  case 
the  orifice  will  soon  emerge  quite  above  the  brim,  on  account  of 
the  increasing  weight  and  progressive  descent  of  the  fundus^ 
and  the  womb  will  acquire  a  comparatively  oblique  inclination. 

Without  advocating  the  expediency  of  this  practice  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  position  of  the  retroverted 
uterus  may  be  rectified  with  less  difliculty  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed. A  gentleman  assured  me  that  he  experienced  very  little 
difficulty  in  effecting  the  change,  although  his  patient  had  reach- 
ed the  fifth  month  of  her  gestation.  The  risks  of  this  proceed- 
ing have  been  greatly  magnified.  The  only  evil  to  be  appre- 
hended from  it  appears  to  be  the  premature  expulsion  of  the 
ovum.  Provided,  however,  the  necessary  manoeuvres  are  made 
with  caution,  such  a  result  is  very  improbable.  From  a  rude 
attempt  very  much  may  be  feared ;  but  when  gentleness  and 
skill  have  failed,  violence  will  not  succeed.  A  little  perseve- 
rance, however,  may  be  necessary.  Having  ascertained  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  and  determined  upon  the  propriety  of  restoring 
the  uterus^  the  bladder  being  emptied,  an  attempt  to  raise  the 
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fundus  above  the  -brim  should  be  made  with  great  care,  and  in 
the  proper  axis,  the  patient  resting  on  her  hands  and  knees. 
Bleeding  and  the  hot  bath  may  be  premised  if  the  resistance  is 
considerable.  By  placing  two  6ngers  of  the  left  hand  in  the 
rectum  against  the  fundus,  and  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
behind  the  symphysis  pubis  upon  the  cervix,  the  compound  ac- 
tion thus  obtained  will  usually  prove  successful.  The  proposal 
to  raise  the  fundus,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  depress  the  os  t4e- 
ri,  by  means  of  an  instrument  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  used 
as  a  lever,  *  will  never  be  contemplated  as  safe  or  prudent  in  this 
country.  If  the  attempt  to  rectify  the  uterus  should  &il,  and 
no  dangerous  symptoms  appear,  the  case  must  be  deferred  alto- 
gether to  nature,  providing  always  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum.  Purgatives  which  occasion  straining  should 
be  avoided ;  but  since  the  return  of  the  fundus  uteri  may  be 
rendered  difficult  by  a  collection  of  feculent  matter,  the  r^ular 
use  of  glysters  will  be  highly  expedient. 

An  important  question  here  arises,  can  the  obstacles  to  the 
introduction  of  the  catheter,  under  every  variety  of  retroversion, 
be  always  overcome,  and  will  any  circumstance,  justify  an  ope- 
ration having  for  its  immediate  object  the  partial  evacuation  of 
the  uterus  P  1 1  is  said  by  the  late  Dr  John  Clarke,  that,  *^  either 
with  a  small  or  flexible  catheter,  the  urine  may  be  drawn  ofi^  in 
all  cases  by  a  person  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  instrument, 
and  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  case.^-f-  Professor 
Bums  observes,  ^*  I  cannot  conceive  any  case  where  a  gum 
elastic  catheter  could  not  bq  introduced.'"  It  is  very  certain,  how- 
ever, persons  of  undoubted  skill  have  sometimes  failed  in  their 
attempts  to  reach  the  bladder.  We  have  already  described  the 
different  malpositions  of  the  uterine  orifice.  Two  of  these  may 
be  attended  with  some  embarrassment;  \st,  when' the 08  uteri 
is  below  the  brim,  and  pressing  heavily  on  the  urethra;  and,  Scffy, 
when  it  is  above  the  brim,  and  making  great  pressure  on  the  in- 
ferior part  of  the  bladder.  In  either  case  the  course  of  the  ure^ 
thra  may  be  more  or  less  distorted.  The  uterus  under  its  com- 
plete retroversion  may  be  absolutely  impacted  within  the  pelrAs 
and  immoveable,  the  orifice  being  firmly  wedged  against  the 
upper  part  of  the  urethra,  and  resisting  the  passage  of  any  in- 
strument beyond  it.  Several  fatal  instances  are  on  record,  in 
which,  owing  to  this  cause,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  enter 
the  bladder.  Thus  in  Mr  Walls^  case,  which  terminated  in  death, 
the  position  of  the  uterus  could  not  be  changed  until  the  sym-- 

*  Traite  Pratique,  par  Med.  V.  Boivin,  ei  par  A.  Duges,  p.  151-2. 
-f  Practical  Riaays,  p.  7* 
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phyeie  pubis  was  divided,  *  the  same  circumstaiice  happened  in 
another  instance,  -f- 

When  the  retroversion  is  incomplete,  and  the  os  uteri  lies 
above  the  symphysis  pubisj  the  pressure  will  be  exerted  upon 
the  lower  part  of  the  bladder.  To  this  peculiarity  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  uterine  ori6ce,  and  the  trifling  amount  of  urine  which 
has  been  obtained  on  passing  the  catheter,  may  be  ascribed  the 
opinion,  that  the  bladder  has  been  divided  into  two  cavities  like 
the  hour-glass ;  a  circumstance  which  Dr  John  Clarke  has  shown 
to  be  almost  impossible.  The  deception  seems  owing  to  the 
catheter  not  having  been  conveyed  beyond  that  part  of  the 
bladder  pressed  upon  by  the  os  uteri.  The  space  which  inter, 
venes  between  this  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  its 
termination  in  the  urf^Ara,  must  be  inconsiderable,  and  yet,  when 
the  bladder  is  greatly  distended,  (and  it  has  been  proved  to  con- 
tain two  gallons,)  a  su£Scient  quantity  of  urine  may  be  contain- 
ed in  it  to  occasion  the  deception.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  state  of  the  bladder  in  Dr  Cheston^s  celebrated  case,  in  which 
the  catheter  was  regularly  employed  for  many  days.  **  I  could 
not,  (he  remarks)  draw  ofl^  such  a  quantity  of  urine  as  sensibly 
to  diminish  the  tumour  of  the  abdomen.^  He  therefore  tapped 
the  bladder  above  the  puhis^  and  drew  off  five  pints  of  urine,  j 
In  Mr  Lynn^s  case,  although  the  pressure  made  by  the  os  uteri 
on  the  neck  of  the  bladder  allowed  a  small  quantity  of  urine  to 
insinuate  itself  into  the  catheter  from  above,  it  would  by  no 
means  admit  that  instrument  to  pass  it  from  below.  The  blad- 
der burst  from  gangrene,  and  nine  or  ten  pints  of  urine  escaped 
in  the  belly .§  A  third  very  remarkable  case,  possessing  much 
interest,  is  detailed  elsewhere ;  ||  and  were  it  not  unnecessary,  I 
would  add  a  fourth.  The  introduction  of  the  catheter  may  be 
rendered  difficult  in  consequence  of  an  unusually  distorted  course 
of  the  urethra.  In  the  case  of  retroflection,  described  in  Mr 
Baynham^s  paper,  and  which  terminated  fatally,  the  urethra 
was  lacerated  in  the  ineffectual  attempts  to  reach  the  bladder. 
In  another  case,  in  which  I  was  consulted,  the  angle  was  so  great 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  pass  a  common  catheter,  male  or  fe- 
male. Every  attempt  was  attended  by  a  discharge  of  blood ; 
and  unless  we  had  obtained  a  catheter  with  a  most  extraordinary 
angle,  the  bladder  must  have  been  punctured.  This  case  will 
be  described  in  a  subsequent  communication. 

Although  the  course  of  the  urethra  will  vary  a  little  in  differ- 

*  Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  Vol.  i.  p.  400. 
t  Perfect's  Cases,  Vol.  i.  p.  349. 

I  Med.  Communications,  Vol.  ii.  p  9. 

§  Med.  Obb.  and  Inquiries,  VoL  it.  p.  398. 

II  Glasgow  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  Vol.  i.  No.  3,  p.  270. 
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eni  cases  of  retroversion,  I  think  it  is  usually  drawn  more  or  lew 
upward  and  backward ;— backward  in  proportion  to  the  descent  of 
the  Jundus  ;  and  having  selected  a  catheter  with  a  suitable 
curve,  it  is  to  be  passed  into  the  bladder  with  its  concavity  towards 
^esaerum;  but,  should  the  bladder  incline  towards  the  ptifte^,  the 
concavity  of  the  catheter  must  be  towards  die  symphysis.  As* 
suming,  then,  that  serious  difficulties  in  the  treatment  of  retrover- 
sion every  now  and  then  arise,  it  may  be  laid  down,  that,  if  the  con- 
tinued pressure  should  occasion  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  or 
render  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  impracticable ;  or  should  a 
formidable  obstruction  arise  to  the  passage  of  the  feces,*  the 
evacuation  of  the  liquor  ammi  through  the  os  uteri ;  or,  if  this  is 
not  advisable,  the  puncture  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus  through  the  vagina  (not  the  rectum^)  and  the  im- 
mediate restoration  of  the  uterus,  will  be  essential  to  the  pre* 
servation  of  life.  This  operation  has  once  been  adopted  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  dispensary  practice  of  my  colleague,  Mr  Baynham, 
and  I  had  the  gratification  of  being  associated  with  him  in  con- 
sultation upon  it  The  situation  of  his  patient,  who  was  six 
mondis  advanced  in  pregnancy,  was  in  every  respect  desperate ; 
and  as  it  was  impracticable  to  pass  aoy  instrument  through  the 
OS  uteris  as  a  last  resource  the  uterus  was  punctured  per  rectum, 
the  liqtior  amnii  drawn  away,  and  rectification  then  speadly 
efiectecL  Recovery  most  fortunately  took  place,  and  a  more 
creditable  and  instructive  case  is  not  on  record,  -f*  Boyer  dtes  an 
instance  very  similar,  both  in  its  nature  and  result.  I  Purcell 
and  Gardien  have  spoken  of  symphyseotomy  as  applicable  to 
these  dangerous  cases  of  retroversion ;  and  it  has  even  been  sug- 
gested to  open  the  abdomen,  and  then  attempt  the  replacement 
of  the  uterus,§  Upon  the  fatality  of  such  measures  it  is  need- 
less to  insist. 

.  The  retroversion  of  the  womb  may  be  occasioned  by  diseased 
structure  entirely.  Malpositions  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  body 
and  fundus  are  enlarged  by  disease,  although  noticed  by  Pearson, 
Merriman,  and  others,  is  but  little  understood  even  at  this  day. 
In  an  instance  detailed  by  Dr  Merriman,  rectification  followed  the 
regular  employment  of  the  catheter.  **  This  alone,*^  he  observes, 
**  will  generally  perfect  the  cure  ;^  ||  a  statement  unquestionably 

*  'In  Dr  Beirs  case,  which  proved  fatal,  all  attempts  to  pass  a  glyster  were  nn* 
iuocessfu].  InflaiDinatioii  of  the  intesttnes,  and  inSammatioii  and  gangrene  of  the 
bladder  were  discovered  after  death. — See  Med.  Facts  and  Obs.  VoL  viiL  p.  32. 

f  See  this  valuable  communication  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  for  April 
1830. 

X  Traits  dee  Maladies  Chirurgicales,  Tom.  z.  p.  631. 

§  Trait^  Pratique  des  Maladies  de*  TUterus,  par  Madame  V.  Boivin,  et  par 
A.  Duges,  Tome  premier,  p.  164. 

tl  DisserUtion,  &c.  p.  23. 
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correct.  Neyerthelessy  the  practitioner  must  not  allow  the  uterus^ 
when  greatly  enlarged  by  disease,  to  remain  long  in  a  state  of 
retroversion,  under  an  idea  that  rectification  will  infallibly  take 
place  under  the  use  of  the  catheter,  since  the  organ  will  gradu- 
ally acquire  an  increase  in  its  bulk,  and  may  ultimately  resist 
every  attempt  which  can  be  prudently  made  to  alter  its  position. 

The  retroverted  uterus  may  also  consist  partly  of  tne  ovum 
and  partly  of  diseased  structure,  usually  of  the  fibrous  or  sub- 
cartilaginous  kind.  These  growths  are  more  frequently  deve- 
loped in  the  fiindus  and  body,  than  in  the  cervix  uteri ;  but  I 
have  recently  prescribed  for  four  females,  in  each  of  whom  a 
tumour,  varying  in  size  from  a  large  nut  to  a  small  hen^s  egg, 
lias  been  formed  within  the  tissues  of  the  cervix. 

The  morbid  anatomical  character  of  these  tumours  vary  very 
materially  at  successive  periods  of  their  growth,  increasing  in 
consistence  from  a  steatomatous  or  fibrous  deposition  to  a  struc- 
ture of  a  cartilaginous  and  even  bony  hardness.  According  to 
Madame  Boivin,  their  early  induration  checks  their  further  in- 
crease. Between  these  morbid  growths  and  diseases  of  a  malig- 
nant character  there  is  scarcely  any  analogy,  and  their  progress 
is  seldom  denoted  by  any  obvious  symptoms. 

Although  a  tumour  of  this  character  frequently  increases  the 
menstrual  secretion,  it  seldom  offers  resistance  to  conception. 
When  the  uterus  generally  is  afiected  by  it,  abortion  will  pro- 
bably take  place ;  but  a  partial  enlargement  may  occasion  mal- 
position of  the  pregnant  womb,  without  interrupting  the  course 
of  gestation ;  and  many  instances  of  difficult  and  even  fatal  par- 
turition have  been  proved  to  depend  upon  this  cause.  If  the 
tumour  be  confined  to  the  fundus  uteris  its  presence  may  not  be 
suspected,  and  will  not  impede  labour.  In  this  town  a  woman 
died  apoplectic  a  week  after  her  delivery;  and  a  large  fibrous 
tumour,  the  existence  of  which  was  not  suspected,  was  found 
developed  in  the  proper  structures  of  the  fundus  and  body  of 
the  womb.  From  the  rapid  growth  which  these  bodies  acquire 
during  pregnancy,  and  their  liability  to  inflame  and  implicate 
the  general  peritoneum^  the  attendant  should  observe  the  state 
of  the  circulation  both  previous  to  parturition,  and  also  for  se- 
veral days  subsequent  to  the  delivery,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  de* 
'  tect  the  first  symptoms  of  mischief,  and  enjoin  an  appropriate 
treatment. 

In  some  instances  proper  tissues  of  the  uterus  have  acquired 
an  increase  in  bulk,  but  in  others  the  walls  have  become  so  thin, 
as  to  justify  an  apprehension  that  the  labour-pains  might  occa- 
sion a  breach  of  surface.  In  all  cases  of  tumours,  the  chances 
of  inflammation  supervening  afler  delivery  must  greatly  increase; 
and  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  frequent  and  violent  contrac- 
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tton  of  the  abdominal  muscles  upon  the  tumour  in  protracted 
parturition  may  not  favour  the  attack. 

I  shall  now  detail  the  circumstances  of  a  case  of  enlarge- 
ment o(  t\ie  fundus  by  disease,  in  connection  with  retroversion 
of  the  body  of  the  pregnant  womb,  which  terminated  in  death 
after  delivery. 

Case.— -A  lady,  who  had  been  married  about  a  year,  direct- 
ed the  attention  of  her  confidential  physician,  Dr  Shirley  Pal- 
mer, to  a  solid  and  apparently  imeioveable  tumour,  confined  at 
this  time  to  the  right  iliac  region,  and,  from  its  pyriform  shape, 
considered  by  him  to  be  the  uterus.  Menstruation  had  recurred 
without  interruption  from  the  period  of  her  marriage  up  to  the 
last  two  months,  about  which  time  the  tumour  began  to  attract 
her  notice.  In  consequence  of  a  sudden  inability  to  void  urine, 
attended  with  severe  pain,  I  visited  her  at  JDr  Palmer^s  request. 

On  examination  per  vaginam^  I  discovered  a  large  tumour  in 
the  pelvis^  in  addition  to  the  tumour  seated  in  the  right  iliac 
region.  By  means  of  a  full-sized  catheter,  a  quart  of  urine  was 
drawn  away ;  but,  owing  to  the  course  of  the  urethra  having  be- 
come  unusually  curved,  a  little  manoeuvring  was  necessary  in 
reaching  the  bladder.  The  patient  having  placed  herself  on 
her  hands  and  knees,  I  now  made  an  attempt  to  elevate  the  tu- 
mour in  the  pelvis  above  the  brim  by  means  of  two  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  passed  into  the  rectum^  (the  thumb  not  being  suf- 
ficiently long,)  and  two  fingers  of  the  right  into  the  vagina^ 
but  the  attempt  proved  unsuccessful.  The  bladder  being  re- 
lieved, the  chief  symptoms  were  thirst,  sickness,  frequent  vomit- 
ing, difficulty  in  moving,  and  occasional  attacks  of  pain  in  the 
hips  and  back,  but  there  was  neither  tenesmus  nor  expulsive  ef- 
fort. There  was  subsequently  an  increased  frequency  in  voiding 
urine ;  but  this  seemed  to  depend  upon  an  inability  to  retain 
more  than  an  ounce  or  two  of  urine  without  inconvenience.  The 
catheter  was  introduced  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  mistake* 

Examination  of  the  Abdomen. — A  firm,  immoveable,  and  in- 
elastic tumour  was  situate  in  the  hypogastric  region,  extending 
nearly  from  the  right  ileum^  to  within  an  inch  and  a-half  of  the 
left,  and  having  a  very  marked  elevation  on  the  right  side,  and 
its  margin  at  the  umbilicus  was  well  defined.  The  tumour  did 
not  impart  any  particular  sensation  on  pressing  it,  and  neither 
motion  nor  pulsation  could  be  detected  in  it  by  the  hand.  The 
stethoscope  merely  evinced  a  whizzing  sound  near  the  right  groin, 
differing  very  sensibly  from  the  sound  on  the  opposite  side. 

Examination  per  vaginam. — The  tumour  in  the  pelvis  had 
the  form  and  consistence  of  a  foetal  cranium.  It  lay  in  the  axis 
of  the  brim,  and  was  loosely  covered  with  a  membrane,  through 
which  furrows,  resembling  the  sutures  of  the  foetal  cranium,  could 
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be  easily  distinguished.  The  apex  of  the  tumour  was  scarcely 
two  inches  from  the  os  externum.  With  some  difficulty,  the 
finger  could  be  passed  its  whole  length  between  the  tumour  and 
the  symphysis  pubis.  About  half-an-inch  above  the  symphysis^ 
and  barely  witnin  reach,  I  detected  the  uterine  orifice,  not  quite 
closed,  lying  transversely,  rather  in  advance  of  the  tumour. 
The  state  of  the  cervix  could  not  be  satisfactorily  determined. 
Between  the  tumour  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  vagina^  I  was 
unable  to  pass  my  finger  higher  than  two  inches,-— its  farther 
passage  being  prevented  by  a  cut  de  sac. 

Examination  per  rectum. — Almost  as  high  as  the  finger  could 
reach,  the  tumour  could  be  felt  bulging  into  the  rectum,  but  not 
interrupting  the  passage  of  the  feces. 

Subsequent  changes. — Although  the  introduction  of  the  ca« 
theter  was  only  once  really  required,  the  tumour  continued  pro-* 
gressively  descending,  so  that,  on  the  eighth  day  of  my  attend- 
ance, it  almost  touched  the  vaginal  orifice,  having  passed  as  low 
as  the  recto- vaginal  septum  would  permit.  We  now  entertain* 
ed  doubts  whether  the  tumour  was  formed  by  the  impregnated 
uteruSy  an  extra-uterine  conception,  or  a  greatly  enlarged  ovary 
or  womb ;  and  the  propriety  of  returning  the  part  within  the 
abdomen,  admitted  of  serious  question.  *  With  a  view  of  satis- 
fying myself  as  to  its  impaction  in  the  pelvis,  having  passed  two 
fingers  within  the  vagina,  I  placed  them  upon  the  most  depend- 
ing part  of  the  tumour,  (the  patient  resting  on  her  hands  and 
knees,)  and  although  I  made  no  very  considerable  efibrt,  the 
tumour  was  suddenly  carried  above  the  brim.  The  character 
of  the  tumour,  within  the  abdomen^  was  immediately  changed. 
Its  situation  was  central ;  its  margin  was  just  above  the  umbi^ 
licus ;  the  hypogastrium  was  greatly  distended, — two-thirds  of 
it  being  occupied  by  a  tumour  of  a  very  dense  structure,  in  con- 
nection with  a  softer  structure,  situated  above  the  symphysis  pu- 
bis, resting  on  the  brim. 

The  tumours  were  continuous  with  each  other,  and,  except- 
ing a  marked  difference  in  their  form  and  consistence,  there  was 
no  line  of  demarcation.  The  pains  instantly  ceased,  the  os 
uteri  regained  its  natural  situation,  and  the  patient  felt  light 
and  comfortable.  The  tumour  was  peculiarly  moveable  in  every 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  appeared  to  have  slight  irregularities 
on  its  surface.     For  two  or  three  months  the  tumour  continued 


*  RetroTersion  of  the  ulcrua  may  be  confounded  vitb  tumours,  especially  with 
the  moderately  enlarged  ovarium,  and  with  extra-uterine  pregnancy.  From  the  lat- 
ter it  may  not  be  easUy  distingubhed,  and  yet  the  distinction  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. To  elevate  a  tumour,  for  instance,  consisting  of  the  impregnated  ovsrium, 
nom  the  recto-vaginal  septum,  would  be  converting  a  comparatively  simple,  into  a 
Tflty  complex  case.  Dr  Young  has  published  a  case  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  in 
eombioatioi]  with  retroversio  uteri,  in  Vol.  iii.  part  2,  page  536,  of  the  Edin.  Med. 
Chir.  Transactions. 
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progressively  ascending,  and  now  it  was  apparent  that  a  very 
marked  change  had  taken  place.  The  whole  of  the  abdomen 
below  the  umbilicus  had  become  uniformly  distended  by  a  sub- 
stance having  all  the  characters  of  the  gravid  womb.  This  tu- 
mefiu^tion  extended  above  the  epigastrium^  and  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  right  hypochondrium.  In  this  tumour  very  active 
and  even  violent  movements  are  not  only  perceptible  to  the 
fingers,  and  painful  to  the  patient,  but  visible  to  the  eye ;  and 
knuckle-like  substances  may  be  traced  passing  simultaneously 
with  the  movements,  from  one  part  of  the  tumour  to  another. 
The  movements  cannot  be  distinguished  when  the  body  is  erect, 
in  consequence  of  the  distended  state  of  the  abdominal  integu- 
ments. They  were  not  perceptible  before  the  sixth  month,  and 
this  will  not  appear  surprising  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
child  was  contained  in  the  body  and  cervix  uteris  and  that 
a  part  of  the  cervix  was  confined  within  the  brim  during 
the  whole  period  of  gestation.  On  examining /i^r  vaginam^  the 
OS  uteri  was  felt  relaxed  and  sufficiently  open  to  admit  the  end 
of  the  finger,  the  cervix  was  quite  obliterated,  and  a  substance 
like  a  child^s  head  rested  on  the  symphysis  jmbis^  in  which  the 
movements  just  described  were  perceptible  on  examination  per 
vaginam.  With  the  advance  of  pregnancy  the  led  hypochon* 
drium  was  occupied  by  a  very  hard,  oUong,  tumour,  longer  than 
a  child^s  head,  and  a  line  of  demarcation  between  this  solid  tu- 
mour and  the  more  generally  diffused  swelling  was  tolerably 
distinct.  The  dense  tumour  oould  now  be  moved  freely  from 
one  side  nearly  to  the  other,  and  we  felt  tolerably  assured,  that 
it  consisted  of  a  greatly  enlarged  uterus^  which  nad  acquired  a 
fibro-cartilaginous  structure.  *  The  tumour  continued  to  en- 
large, and  the  os  internum  became  very  soft  and  expanded,  in 
consequence  of  the  increasing  developement  of  the  cervix  uteri. 
In  the  erect  position  of  the  body  the  os  internum  can  barely  be 
reached,  being  then  forced  upwards  and  backwards  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  abdominal  muscles  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  hard 
tumour.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  material  connection  be- 
tween the  peculiar  displacement  in  the  example  before  us,  and 
an  unusual  laxity  of  the  soft  parts. 

The  first  approach  of  labour,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday 
SI  St  October,  was  denoted  by  slight  pains,  and  the  usual  muco- 
sanguineous  discharge ;  but  my  attendance  was  not  required 
until  about  ten  o^clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  in  two 
hours  she  was  delivered  of  a  fine  living  child.  The  labour  was 
of  short  duration,  and  so  remarkably  easy  as  to  excite  the  pa- 

*  The  patient  embraced  the  opportunity  of  consulting  my  friend,  Dr  Rigby,  dur- 
ing hu  late  ndt  here  to  examine  the  obstetrical  class  at  the  school  of  medicine.  The 
opinion  of  this  practitioner  coincided  with  the  opinions  prerioosly  given  on  hat  caiei 
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ticnt^s  surprise.  On  the  division  of  ihefuniSy  I  placed  my  hand 
upon  the  abdometi^  but  the  relative  situation  of  parts  was  now 
quite  altered ;  the  hard  tumour  had  promptly  descended  from 
the  left  hypochondrium  to  the  hypogastric  region,  occupying 
the  abdomen  from  ilium  to  ilium^  and  extending  iVom  about  an 
inch  and  a-half  above  the  umbilicus  to  the  ossa  pubis.  The  pla- 
centa  was  expelled  within  five  minutes,  and  without  hemorrhage ; 
but  subsequently,  the  discharge  was  rather  copious.  In  the 
evening  of  this  day  the  patient  was  seen  by  Dr  Palmer,  and  her 
situation  was  in  aU  respects  most  satisfactory. 

Thursday,  half-past  2  p.  m.  She  remained  very  comfortable, 
but  the  lochia^  though  natural  in  quantity,  was  more  than  usu- 
ally unpleasant  in  its  odour.  The  bowels  had  been  gently 
moved  by  castor-oil,  and  milk  was  secreted.  Shortly  after  my 
visit,  she  was  seized  with  considerable  pain  in  the  tumour,  and 
Dr  Palmer  was,  in  consequence,  called  to  her  at  10  p.  m.  The 
abdomen  was  extremely  tender  and  swollen,  the  degree  of  swel- 
ling quite  concealing  the  tumour;  she  had  vomited ;  the  pulse 
was  130,  and  feeble;  and  the  countenance  most  anxious.  The 
treatment  recommended  comprised  fomentations,  the  abundant 
application  of  leeches,  with  calomel  and  opium,  and  mercurial 
inunction,  but  she  positively  declined  all  treatment. 

Friday,  noon.  The  leeches  have  been  applied  with  great  re- 
lief.    Friday  evening.    Much  the  same. 

Saturday  morning.  Effusion  has  taken  place.  The  exhaus- 
tion is  so  considerable  that  we  were  obliged  to  resort  to  stimuli. 
Saturday  evening.  The  puffy  state  of  the  abdomen  is  much 
diminished,  and  the  tumour  may  again  be  distinguished.  One 
dde  of  the  abdomen  is  occupied  by  it,  and  the  other  side  by  the 
gerous  efiusion,  which  distinctly  fluctuates. 

Sunday.     The  exhaustion  has  increased. 

Monday  morning.  She  is  somewhat  .improved,  but  complains 
of  considerable  pain  in  the  upper  extremities,  and  the  angle  of 
the  lefl  jaw  is  swollen,  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  the  mercury, 
although  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  its  action. 

Tuesday  roioming,  3  oVlock.  She  expired  apparently  during 
sleep. 

Autopsy. — The  body  was  examined  thirty  hours  after  death. 
The  peritoneum  lining  the  abdominal  muscles  presented  a  very 
beautifully  injected  and  radiated  appearance.  The  intestines 
were  distended  with  air,  and  their  exterior  surface  assumed  a 
highly  injected  appearance.  The  abdomen  and  pelvis  contained 
a  quart  of  orange-coloured  serum^  with  flakes  of  lymph,  and  a 
quantity  of  well-formed  purulent  matter. 

The  tumour  was  found  to  be  the  fundus  of  the  womb.     The 

organ  consisted  of  two  parts,  a  line  of  demarcation  distinguishT 
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ing  the  healthy  from  the  diseased  structure.  The  superior  part 
comprised  a  morbid  growth  which  bulges  very  considerably  both 
before  and  behind,  and  corresponds  to  the  situation  o{  the/Undus. 
•  Its  surface  is  irregular,  and  appears  distended  by  small  deposi- 
tions. The  peritoneum  covering  the  tumour  presents  rather  a 
singular  appearance,  a  deep  mottled  colour  pervading  its  surface 
generally  with  intervening  patches  of  the  colour  of  lymph.  The 
inferior  part  of  the  tumour  corresponds  with  the  body  and  neck 
of  the  organ,  and  is  healthy.  Blood-vessels  traverse  its  surface 
in  a  radiated  form,  but  its  colour  is  otherwise  quite  natural. 

The  uterus  and  appendages,  when  divested  of  all  the  loose 
cellular  tissue,  weighed  three  pounds  and  six  ounces.  The  length 
taken  by  compasses  is  1 1  ^  inches ;  the  breadth  4|  inches ;  the 
circumference  of  the  diseased  growth  is  14  inches ;  the  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  the  fundus  to  the  Fallopian  tubes,  is  5f 
inches,  and  the  distance  from  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the  os 
uteri  from  5|  to  6  inches.  The  depth  of  the  cut  surface  is  3^ 
inches. 

On  opening  the  uterus,  and  making  a  section  of  the  tumour, 
it  was  found  to  consist  of  a  fibrous-like  structure,  improperly 
termed  the  fleshy  tubercle,  but  more  appropriately  designated  by 
Hooper,  the  subcartilagiiious  tumour.*  (Plate  II.)  On  minute 
examination,  the  tumour  appeared  to  be  composed  of  two  struc- 
tures, the  one  rather  brown  and  like  cow'^s  udder,  the  other  white, 
and  resembling  gristle.  The  brown  structure  greatly  predominates 
over  the  white,  and  the  gristly  structure,  though  partially  diffused 
through  the  whole  tumour,  is  deposited  chiefly  on  its  exterior 
surface,  and  thus  imparted  to  the  fingers  during  life  a  firmness 
of  structure  which  the  interior  of  the  tumour  did  not  possess. 
In  form,  the  tumour  is  globular,  and  occupies  the  whole  region 
of  the  fundus  uieH^  where  it  appears  to  have  been  developed  in 
every  direction,  but  peculiarly  so  towards  its  summit,  three- 
fourths  of  the  tumour  from  above  downwards  having  nothing  be- 
sides peritoneum  for  its  envelope;  the  remaining  fourth  is  covered 
both  by  the  peritoneum^  and  the  proper  tissue  of  the  womb, 
greatly  attenuated.  The  capsule,  therefore,  which  contains  the 
tumour,  is  chiefly  formed  by  the  peritoneum^  but  partly  both  by 
the  peritoneum^  and  the  attenuated  uterine  substance.  At  the 
posterior  surface,  the  tumour  adheres  very  closely  to  the  capsule, 
though  not  by  any  apparent  vessels ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
tumour  is  perfectly  loose,  having  no  communication  whatever 
with  the  parts  around  it.     (Plate  II.  Fig.  1.  and  S.) 

The  disease  seems  to  have  commenced  about  the  centre  of 

*  See  Hoopcr^s  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Uterus,  p.  10,  and  Plates  4,  5, 
and  6,  of  which  figure  2  in  Plate  4,  although  not  so  fine  a  specimen,  is  the  nearest 
repreientatioo  of  the  annexed  engraving,  displaying  the  uterut  and  tumour  laid  open. 
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iike  fundus  uteris  and  within  ita  fibrous  tissue,  the  absorption  of 
which  must  have  been  progressive.  In  the  body  of  the  uterus^ 
the  proper  fibrous  tissue  remains  almost  natural,  and  a  small  tu- 
mour, rather  larger  than  a  fiill-sized  horse-bean,  was  imbedded 
in  it.  It  was  quite  loose,  and  dropped  out  of  the  cavity  con- 
taining it,  whicn  resembles  a  defined  but  well-formed  cyst. 

The  cervix  is  scarcely  if  at  all  thinner  than  usual ;  a  circum- 
stance which  appears  rather  singular,  when  it  is  considered  that 
its  structures  were  fully  unfolded  as  early  as  the  fifth  month, 
and  that  it  contained  a  part  of  the  child  during  two-thirds  of 
the  period  of  pregnancy.  The  placenta  was  attached  as  high 
as  the  tumour  would  admit,  and  the  vessels  corresponding  with 
its  implantation  appear  very  large. 

It  is  clear  from  the  history  of  the  case,  that  the  retroversion 
preceded  for  several  weeks  the  retention  of  ur'me,  and  was  not 
primarily  occasioned  by  it.  The  case  is  instructive,  especially 
in  the  fact  of  the  retroversion  continuing  (for  there  is  no  evi- 
dence when  it  took  place)  for  so  long  a  period.  Instead  of  the 
uterus  returning  to  its)  natural  position  on  the  bladder  being 
emptied,  it  continued  progressively  descending,  and,  if  rectifica- 
tion had  been  neglected,  the  retroversion  must  have  remained 
until,  by  increa8ingitsbulk,theelevationof  the  gravid  womb  would 
have  ba^n  wholly  impracticable.  The  retroversion  of  the  body  of 
uterus^  when  the  far  greater  part  of  the  organ  was  within  the 
dbdofnenf  is  certainly  very  singular.  Judging  from  what  hap- 
pened in  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  fundus  may  remain 
within  the  abdomen^  and  the  neck  rest  upon  the  symphysis  pu^ 
biSf  whilst  the  body  of  the  organ  is  near  the  outlet. 

Before  delivery  the  tumour  was  not  productive  of  pain  or  ten- 
derness; the  inconvenience  was  merely  mechanical.  She  was 
harassed  by  occasional  attacks  of  vomiting  and  heartburn ; 
but  these  depended  upon  her  habits  of  life,  and  not  upon  the 
state  of  the  uterus.  I  need  only  observe,  that  her  habits,  which 
were  most  uncongenial  either  to  health  or  happiness,  were  per- 
severed in  up  to  the  hour  of  labour,  notwithstanding  the  strong, 
est  remonstrance ;  under  these  circumstances,  an  attack  of  acute 
peritonitis  would  almost  certainly  prove  fatal,  and,  to  render 
the  chances  of  recovery  as  slight  as  possible,  twelve  hours  elap- 
sed after  the  treatment  had  been  determined  upon,  before  our 
unhappy  patient  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  commence  it. 

The  patient  had  sufiPered  severely  for  many  years  from  attacks 
of  hysteria^  bordering  at  times  on  nymphomania ;  the  hysteria 
alternated  with  haematemesis ;  and  occasionally  she  sufiered  from 
attacks  of  dysuria.  It  appears  highly  probable  that  these  were 
connected  with  the  disease  of  the  uterus  in  an  incipient  state, 
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and  that  the  marriage  and  consequent  impregnation  bad  given 
an  impulse  to  a  disease  before  dormant. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  tumour,  when  confined  to 
the  structures  of  the  fundus  uteris  will  not  interfere  with  the 
process  of  labour.  But  when  a  large  tumour  is  attached  to  the 
cervix^  malposition  of  this  part  of  the  womb  will  almost  cer- 
tainly ensue,  and,  by  obstructing  labour,  prove  a  source  of  great 
danger. 

The  details  of  a  case  of  this  nature  were  very  obligingly  fur- 
nished  me  by  a  medical  friend.  It  appears  that  the  patient  had 
experienced  labour-pains  for  five  days,  during  which  time  a 
large  tumour  occupied  the  whole  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis^  de* 
scending  also  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum^  and  the  uterine  ori- 
fice, being  forced  quite  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  could  not  be 
distinguished.  On  the  fifth  day  the  tumour  receded,  and  the  os 
uteri  now  descended  through  the  brim,  but  the  labour-pains  being 
ineflScient  for  expulsion,  and  the  child  being  dead,  delivery  was 
efiSscted  by  the  operation  of  craniotomy.  I  need  not  say  that 
every  possible  assistance  was  afibrded  the  patient,  when  it  is 
known  that  she  was  attended  by  two  of  the  most  able  practition- 
ers which  the  profession  affords.  But,  notwithstanding  their 
judicious  treatment  during  labour,  and  their  prompt  measures  . 
subsequent  to  labour,  the  patient  died  from  inflammation  on  the 
tenth  day. 

On  the  examination  of  the  body,  a  very  large  mass  was  seen 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  occupying  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis.  It  appeared  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  deep  in- 
dentation ;  one  part,  which  proved  to  be  the  uterus,  was  situated 
above  the  brim,  the  other  part,  formed  by  the  tumour,  quite  oc* 
cupied  the  brim,  and  presented  through  it.  It  was  situate  with- 
in, and  apparently  formed  part  of,  the  parietes  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  cervix  uteri.  Its  diameter  measured  3^  incnes ;  ex- 
ternally it  felt  very  hard,  but  internally  it  was  pulpy,  and  con- 
tained some  liquid.  Three  other  tumours,  divided  by  thin  mem* 
branous  septa,  were  also  found  developed  in  the  proper  tissue  of 
the  uterus.  The  intestines  were  in  close  adhesion  to  the  liver, 
uterus,  and  the  large  tumour,  and  also  to  each  other ;  coagulable 
and  flocculent  lymph  and  serum  had  been  extensively  efKised. 

The  flexions  of  the  uterus  are  numerous,  and  may  afiect  al- 
most any  part  of  the  organ.  According  to  Baudelocque,  *^  in 
certain  obliquities  of  the  uterus,  the  cerviw  has  been  flexed  on 
the  same  side  as  ihefundus^^  '*  recurved  like  a  horn,''  and  Boer 
maintains,  '^  that,  five  times  out  of  twelve,  tYiecermx  uteri  dur- 
ing pregnancy  bends  to  the  same  side  as  the  fundus^  Madame 
Boivin  asserts  that  flexion  takes  place,  ^*  more  particularly  near 
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the  place  ^rhere  the  cervix  is  fixed  upon  the  body  of  the  ute- 
rus C  aiid  that  in  retroflexion  the  cerviai  is  sometimes  **  forcibly 
directed  backward,^  *^  the  fundus  being  also  carried  a  little  back- 
ward.*"  We  learn  from  Denman,  that  in  retroflexion  the  fundus 
is  turned  downwards  and  backwards  in  the  recto-vaginal  septum^ 
the  OS  uteri  remaining  in  its  natural  position ;  and  he  further 
observes,  that  this  alteration  is  produced  by  the  bending  of  the 
uterus  in  the  middle,  and  only  immediately  after  delivery;  a 
conclusion  which  subsequent  ol^ervation  has  disproved. 

^*  It  has  beenasserted,'^  observes  Dr  Blundell,  thi^t,  *^  if  the  ute- 
rus is  not  retroverted,  the  os  uteri  will  always  be  found  lying 
forward  and  upward  above  the  brim  in  front;  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take. The  occurrence  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  render  the 
diagnosis  worth  your  attention.  Remember,  however,  that  it  is 
far  from  being  the  sole  or  principal  one  by  which  you  are  to 
judge, — firsts  because  when  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  very  flexible, 
as  sometimes  you  may  have  a  retroversion  of  the  body  only,  the 
uterus  doubling  backwards  upon  its  own  cervix^  and  the  os  ute- 
ri remaining  nearly  in  its  former  situation.^  I'he  direction  of 
the  OS  uteri  is  usually  regulated  by  the  degree  in  which  the 
fundus  is  displaced,  but  not  invariably  so.  Instead  of  being  in 
its  natural  situation,  the  os  uteri  may  be  projected  above  the 
symphysis  pubis^  as  in  the  case  detailed,  whilst  ^e  fundus  is  in 
the  abdomen^  and  the  body  and  neck  of  the  uterus  remain  in 
the  true  pelvis^  and  constitute  the  retroversion.  This  change 
is  more  likely  to  happen  at  the  time  when  the  bulk  of  the  ute-- 
rus  is  quitting  or  has  just  quitted  the  true  pelvis ;  forunder  these 
circumstances  the  os  uteri  might  easily  emerge,  and  rest  above 
the  brim. 

In  Mr  fiaynham^s  communication,  already  referred  to,  a  case  is 
described  of  retroflexion,  or  incomplete  retroversion,  of  the  preg- 
nant uterus.  It  appears  that  a  woman,  not  supposed  to  be  preg- 
nant, had  suffered  severely  from  retention  of  urine,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  distended  state  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  distinct  tu- 
mour situated  on  the  right  side  between  the  pubU  and  umbilicus^ 
Death  occurred  on  the  1  lith  day  from  a  laceration  (by  the  catheter) 
of  the  urethra^  where  it  formed  an  angle,  and  the  continued  re- 
tention of  urine. 

On  inspection,  a  part  of  the  uterus,  embracing  the  head  and 
chest,  of  an  apparently  five  months  child,  was  found  tightly  retain- 
ed in  the  pelvis,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  uterus,  contain- 
ing the  other  parts  of  the  child,  was  still  above  the  brim. 

The  term  antiversion  signifies  that  displacement  of  the  womb, 
in  which  its  fundus  lies  forward  upon  the  bladder,  or  between 
the  vagina  and  bladder,  the  os  uteri  being  directed  to  the  «a- 
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crum.  Professor  Bums  informs  us,  that  he  never  met  with  an 
instance  of  it  during  gestation.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  an- 
tiversion  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus  will  be  attended  with 
retention  of  urine.  According  to  Boivin  and  Duges,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  fundus  uteri  keeps  the  bladder  empty.  According 
to  Desgranges,  the  Ju?idus  uteri  sometimes  descends  still  lower, 
pressing  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  favouring  retention 
of  urine.  In  this  case,  the  os  uteri  will  exert  more  or  less  pres- 
sure upon  the  rectum. 

A  middle-aged  unmarried  woman,  supposed  to  be  the  subject 
of  diseased  bladder,  was  recently  sent  to  me  from  the  country, 
in  whom  antiversion  existed  in  its  perfect  form.  The  demands 
upon  the  bladder  were  nearly  incessant.  Its  structures  were 
apparently  sound,  and  it  did  not  contain  urine.  The  bowels 
were  obstinate.  I  could  easily  alter  the  position  of  Ihe  uterus; 
but  on  withdrawing  my  fingers,  it  immediately  relapsed  into  its 
natural  position.     At  present  she  has  not  obtained  relief. 

The  common  form  of  obliquity  of  the  gravid  uterus  is  that  in 
which  the  organ  inclines  more  or  less  to  either  side;  and  although 
sometimes  occasioned  by  a  deformity  of  the  spine,  or  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  or  both,  more  frequently  depends  cither  upon  an  accu- 
mulation of  feces  in  the  large  intestines,  or  an  undue  relaxation 
of  the  abdominal  parietes,  possibly  in  connection  with  fecal  ac- 
cumulation. The  inconvenience  which  arises  during  labour  is 
usually  slight,  and  easily  overcome.  Obliquity  may  also  be  oc- 
casioned by  any  extraneous  growth  which  interferes  with  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  organ.  In  a  very  interesting  example 
of  this  kind,  a  tumour,  which  was  very  tender  to  the  touch,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  partly  occupied  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  and  partly  the  left  iliac  region,  during  the  act  of  partu- 
rition. Gradually  the  uterus  fell  into  the  axis  of  the  brim,  and 
delivery  terminated  very  favourably.  Two  years  have  elapsed, 
and  the  tumour  has  scarcely  undergone  any  change,  but  it  is 
now  variable  in  its  position. 

Uterine  obliquity  is  rarely  observed  prior  to  the  accession  of 
labour ;  but  in  women  who  have  borne  many  children,  a  high 
degree  of  obliquity  may  occur  soon  after  the  third  month,  and 
by  its  obscurity  constitute  a  source  of  great  danger. 

I  subjoin  an  example.  A  woman  with  a  large  pelvis,  and  a 
very  lax  state  of  the  abdominal  coverings,  noticed  a  tumour 
about  the  size  of  an  infant  cranium  resting  almost  upon  the 
ilium.  It  proved  to  be  the  gravid  uterus,  for,  after  a  succession 
of  hemorrhages,  expulsive  pains  came  on,  by  which  the  uterus 
was  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  hypogastrium,  terminating  in 
the  delivery  of  a  five  months  child  waS placenta.  The  patient 
was  greatly  exhausted,  and  died  almost  immediately. 
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Aet.  X. — Cases  iUustrative  of  the  Pathology  of  the  Heart. 

By  William  Henderson,  M.  D. 

Case  I. — Rupture  of  the  SemUtmar  Valves — James  Lamb, 
Med  44,  a  labourer,  of  intemperate  habits,  was  visited  by  me  on 
we  6th  of  September  last.  I  found  him  labouring  under  great 
dyqmoea,  which  he  stated  to  h^  so  unremitting  and  severe,  that 
he  could  seldom  lie  in  bed,  and  usually  slept  in  a  chair.  His 
countenance  was  exsanguine,  and  expressive  of  anxiety ;  his  lips 
livid.  He  complained  of  frequent  cough,  which  was  usually  ac- 
companied by  moderate  expectoration  of  yellow  and  viscid  mu- 
cus. He  had  severe  and  constant  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart 
along  the  left  cartilages;  pulse  110,  regular,  soft,  and  mode- 
rately full ;  bowels  costive ;  profuse  night  sweats ;  some  cedema 
of  the  leg8%nd  face;  urine  scanty. 

The  impulse  of  the  heart  was  very  strong  both  in  its  usual 
place,  and  to  some  extent  round  this.  A  well-marked  bellows 
sound  accompanied  the  shock,  and  the  second  sound  had  some- 
what of  the  bellows  character,  but  was  obscure  and  imperfect, 
and  seemed  to  terminate  the  prolonged  first  sound. 

About  four  months  ago,  while  making  a  very  great  exertion 
to  assist  a  loaded  cart  up  a  rather  steep  ascent,  he  was  suddenly 
seised  with  excessive  difficulty  of  breathing  and  faintness.  He 
was  carried  home,  and  has  since  continued  subject  to  difficult  re- 
spiration, which  possessed  nearly  the  severe  character  noted  above 
for  more  than  six  weeks  before  my  visit.  The  great  increase  which 
his  sufferings  had  undergone  during  that  period,  he  attributed  to 
exposure  to  cold  and  moisture  in  the  course  of  his  employment. 

Fourteen  leeches  were  ordered  to  be  applied  over  the  site  of 
the  heart,  and  three  powders  prescribed,  each  containing  five 
grains  of  calomel,  and  half  a  grain  of  opium. 

During  the  two  following  days  he  experienced  much  relief  in 
breathing ;  and  on  the  8th  September  the  action  of  the  heart  was 
not  stronger  than  natural. 

Circumstances  prevented  my  making  a  very  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  chest  before  the  10th,  when  the  following  report  is 
given.  In  the  region  of  the  ventricles,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  rib,  the  heart's  impulse  is  trifling  and  diffused.  There  is 
a  bellows  sound  during  the  ventricular  contraction,  followed  by 
a  very  obscure  souffle  in  place  of  the  second  sound. 

At  the  fourth  cartilage,  on  the  left  side,  there  is  a  much 
stronger  bellows  sound  during  the  impulse  of  the  heart  than 
exists  below  that  situation  ;  the  second  sound  is  barely'audiblc. 
As  the  stethoscope  is  applied  higher,  the  two  sounds  become 
progressively  louder ;  and  near  the  top  of  the  sternum,  especially 
at  its  right  side,  about  the  second  cartilage,  the  two  sounds  seem 
close  to  the  ear,  loud,  and  slightly  rough.     From  this  position 
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laterally,  tbe  sounds  become  gradually  less  disdnct,  until  tbey 
cease  towards  tbe  aaiUie.  Above  the  davicles,  one  sound  is 
beard  pretty  distinctly,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  possess  tbe  bel* 
kms  character.  As  low  as  tbe  fourth  cartilage  on  tbe  right,  the 
two  sounds  are  loud,  and  of  tbe  same  nature  as  at  tbe  corre- 
sponding situation  on  tbe  left  of  tbe  sternum ;  but  from  the 
fourth  to  tbe  seventh  cartillage  there  is  much  less  bellows  sound 
during  tbe  ventricular  contraction,  and  tbe  second  sound  is  al- 
most pure,  and  of  a  loud  tone.  At  tbe  upper  third  of  tbe  ster- 
num is  an  impulse  having  much  of  tbe  diffused  character  of  that 
in  tbe  region  of  tbe  heart,  but  sometimes  more  distinct,  especi- 
ally when  felt  through  tbe  medium  of  tbe  stethoscope.  A  dis- 
tinct thrill  may  occasionally  be  detected  superiorly,  most  decided 
at  the  space  between  tbe  second  and  third  right  cartilages. 

Percussion  made  on  tbe  sternum  elicits- a  sound  consideraUy 
less  clear  along  its  whole  extent,  than  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
chest  elsewhere.  Similar  dulness  of  percussion  extends  between 
tbe  fourth  and  sixth  ribs  on  tbe  left,  to  tbe  distance  of  two  inches 
laterally,  beyond  tbe  line  of  tbe  mammilla. 

Percussion  is  dull  inferiorly  on  the  back  of  the  chest,  on  which 
aspect  subcrepitous  and  sharp  mucous  rattles  are  audible. 

Stetboscopic  examination  yielded  similar  results  until  the  pe- 
riod of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  S9th  September. 
Tbe  impulse  of  the  heart  never  became  stronger,  and  commonly 
assumed  a  double  character, — one  shock  attending  each  sound, 
the  second  beat  being  sometimes  more  distinct  than  tbe  first. 
Tbe  sounds  were  usually  faint  in  tbe  region  of  tbe  heart. 

Tbe  treatment  consisted  in  two  bleedings  from  tbe  arm,  ano- 
dynes, and  diuretics. 

Dissection, — Tbe  right  side  of  tbe  chest  is  occupied  by  about 
five  pounds  of  sero-sanguinolent  fluid.  The  anterior  and  upper 
part  of  right  lung  laps  over  tbe  course  of  tbe  ascending  aorta, 
is  perfectly  dense,  and  devoid  of  crepitation  when  squeesed. 
This  condensation  extends  behind  nearly  tbe  whole  length  of 
the  sternum,  and  is  about  three  fingers^  breadth.  The  colour 
of  the  divided  surface  is  partly  brown,  and  partly  that  of  venous 
clot.  Other  parts  of  tbe  lung  present  similar  apoplectic  spots. 
The  lower  half  of  tbe  same  lung  is  infiltrated  with  dark-colour- 
ed serous  fluid.  Tbe  left  lung  has  a  small  patch  of  tubercles 
at  the  apex,  and  several  small  apoplectic  masses  elsewhere. 

The  pericardium  contains  about  six  ounces  of  fluid,  having 
the  appearance  of  bloody  serum. 

The  heart  is  nearly  double  its  natural  size,— all  its  cavities 
dilated,  especially  the  left  ventricle,  which  is  remarkably  large 
and  round,  with  bypertrophied  walls.  Tbe  auriculo-vcntricu- 
lar  openings  are  so  large  as  to  admit  four  fingers.  The  pul- 
monary artery  is  sound.     Tbe  thoracic  aorta  is  nowhere  dilated, 
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and  its  internal  membrane  is  perfectly  smooth  and  healthy ;  the 
valves  of  (his  vessel  are,  however,  remarkably  diseased.  Two 
of  them,  near  their  point  of  union,  appear  to  have  been  torn,  so 
that  one  is  separated  from  its  attachment  for  about  a  third  of  its 
extent,  and  the  other  is  cleft  for  nearly  four  lines^  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  its  connection  to  the  vessel.  The  two  lacerations 
are  united  into  one  ragged  gap,  by  a  raised  portion  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  vessel  passing  from  the  baise  of  one  to  that  of 
the  other. 

The  two  valves  are,  besides,  covered  with  prolonged  fibrinous 
v^etations;  one,  in  particular,  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  filled 
with  gritty  particles,  and  attached  to  the  margin  of  one  of  the 
valves  by  a  pedicle  three  lines  long.  The  remaining  valve  is 
entire,  and  studded  with  fibrinous  and  earthy  patches. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  conditions  of 
disease  described  above  originated  in  rupture  of  the  valves  of 
the  aorta.  From  the  history  of  the  patient,  it  appears  that  he 
was  first  suddenly  afiected  with  symptoms  referable  to  the  chest 
while  undergoing  a  very  laborious  exertion, — a  circumstance  by 
which  the  organs  of  circulation  are  rendered  peculiarly  subject 
to  injury.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  part  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  heart  or  of  the  aorta  presented  any 
trace  of  inflammatory  disease ;  the  whole  was  confined  to  the 
valves,  as  if  the  afiection  were  of  a  purely  local  nature,  and  de- 
pendent on  a  lesion  peculiar  to  them. 

The  physical  signs  which  occurred  during  life  afibrd  several 
points  of  interest.  In  one  of  the  most  elaborate  works  on  the 
morbid  phenomena  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  it  is  observed, 
that,  ''  when  a  bellows-murmur  is  louder  along  the  tract  of  the 
ascending  aorta  than  opposite  to  the  valves,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  peculiarly  superficial  and  hissing,  it  proceeds  from  disease 
of  that  vessel  ;^*  and  that,  when  a  murmur  accompanies  the  se- 
cond sound — in  disease  of  the  semilunar  valves — ^from  regurgi- 
tation through  the  aortic  opening,  '^  its  source  may  be  known 
by  its  being  louder  and  more  superficial  opposite  to  those  valves 
than  elsewhere.^  (Hope).  Influenced  by  views  such  as  these, — 
which  tended  to  obviate  the  opinion,  that  the  sounds  in  this  in- 
stance proceeded  from  diseased  aortic  valves, — and  by  the  impair- 
ed sound  yielded  by  percussion  on  the  superior  half  of  the  ster- 
num, I  was  led  to  suspect  the  existenceofaneurismal disease  in  the 
course  of  the  ascending  aorta, — an  opinion  in  which  I  was  joined 
by  Drs  Scott,  Taylor,  and  Spittal,  who  visited  the  patient  along 
with  me.  An  additional  reason  for  this  conclusion  I  derived 
from  the  phenomena  presented  by  a  case  of  substernal  aneurism, 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  through  the  kindness' 
of  Mr  Fergusson. 
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In  this  case  there  were,  indeed,  two  external  pulsating  pro- 
jections, but  the  signs  presented  in  the  regions  of  the  heart  and 
ascending  aorta  were  remarkably  similar  in  the  two  cases.  Two 
rather  rough  bellows-sounds,  of  equal  intensity,  occurred  in  both 
along  the  course  of  the  aorta,  and  these,  especially  the  second, 
underwent  very  great  diminution,  as  the  examination  was  ex- 
tended more  to  the  region  of  the  heart, — another  fact  at  variance 
with  the  statements  of  Dr  Hope,  who,  in  treating  of  the  sounds 
of  substernal  aneurism,  observes,  that,  when  the  second  sound 
is  heard  in  this  disease,  it  sustains  ''  a  progressive  augmentation 
on  advancing  towards  the  heart.'*'*  The  peculiarity  of  the  sounds 
observed  in  Mr  Fergusson^s  case  seem  to  have  depended  on  the 
form  of  the  aneurism,  which  was  sacculated.  The  sac  was  large, 
possessed  very  elastic  walls,  contained  no  coagula,  and  commu- 
nicated with  the  aorta  by  a  comparatively  narrow  opening,  at 
which  the  two  sounds  must  have  been  produced  by  the  influx 
and  efflux  of  the  blood,  for  the  valves  of  the  vessel  were  thick- 
ened but  slightly,  and  were  perfectly  adapted  to  their  office. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  in  the  case  of  Lamb,  the  condensed  mar- 
gin of  the  right  lung,  which  was  pushed,  by  the  effusion  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura,  more  to  the  left  than  usual,  so  as  to  over- 
lap the  ascending  aorta,  communicated  the  impulse  of  the  ves- 
sel to  the  adjacent  part  of  the  sternum,  and  likewise  transmitted 
the  sonorous  vibrations  produced  in  its  fluid  and  its  walls,  by  the 
fibrinous  prolongations  which  were  attached  to  the  semilunar 
valves. 

Case  II. — Pericarditis^  and  large  excrescences  on  the 
Aortic  VatveSy  dfc. — It  is  now  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  the 
spongy  vegetations,  or  excrescences,  found  on  the  lining  mem- 
brane and  valves  of  the  heart,  result  from  inflammatory  action. 
Some  writers  support  this  opinion  on  the  analogy  presented  by 
many  of  those  productions  to  the  nodules  of  lymph  deposited 
on  the  serous  surfaces  of  the  difierent  cavities  of  the  body  by 
the  agency  of  inflammation  ;  others  adopt  the  same  view  of  their 
nature  from  the  frequency  with  which  they  co-exist  with  peri- 
carditis ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  author  who  has  adduced 
an  instance  of  these  morbid  formations  attached  to  a  surface 
which  had  exhibited  unquestionable  traces  of  the  inflammatory 
process.  I  am  induced,  therefore,  to  give  the  subjoined  case, 
because  I  conceive  it  to  afford  an  excellent  example  of  the  in- 
flammatory origin  of  those  bodies.  I  may  observe,  that  the  case 
was  not  entirely  under  my  care. 

J.  Wilson,  a  female,  24  years  old,  applied  for  medical  at- 
tendance on  the  11th  of  June  1830,  with  the  following  symp- 
toms.    Fain  and  sense  of  weight  in  the  head ;  rather  hot  and 
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dry  skin  ;  restlessness  and  want  of  sleep ;  whitish  and  moist 
tongue ;  remarkably  full  pulse,  beating  at  the  rate  of  100,  and 
resisting  pressure  considerably  ;  some  nausea;  caiamenia  sup- 
pressed for  several  months ;  and  a  tumour,  emerging  from  the 
Eelvis,  felt  distinctly  higher  than  the  pubis.  The  expression  of 
er  countenance  was  natural. 

She  stated,  that,  a  fortnight  previously,  she  had  been  affected 
with  headach,  nausea,  and  rigors,— complaints  which  had  suc- 
ceeded exposure  to  cold.  Before  that  period  her  health  had 
been  good. 

The  treatment  from  the  11th  to  the  20th  of  June  consisted 
in  blood-letting  from  the  arm,  to  the  extent  of  twelve  ounces, 
purgative  draught,  which  operated,  and  a  solution  of  the  citrate 
of  ammonia  in  frequent  doses  daily. 

On  the  ^th,  when  the  headach  was  relieved,  she  was  report- 
ed to  have  continued  in  much  the  same  state  as  now  described ; 
but  was  affected  with  piun  at  the  upper  and  right  part  of  the 
chest  anteriorly,  some  cough,  and  copious  salivation,  for  which 
no  cause  could  be  assigned.  She  lay  at  this  time  chiefly  on  the 
right  side,  or  back. 

As  I  was  then  not  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  auscultation, 
I  requested  the  late  Dr  J.  C.  Gregory,  whose  ability  as  a  ste- 
thoscopist  is  well  known,  to  examine  the  chest.  He  obligingly 
did  so,  and  stated  that  no  appreciable  sign  of  disease  could  be 
detected.  She  was  now  bled  to  fourteen  ounces,  with  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  extraordinary  fulness  of  the  pulse.  The 
blood  did  not  prove  sizy. 

On  the  22d,  she  had  neither  pain,  nor  cough,  and  her  pulse 
was  100  and  full. 

SSd.  No  pain  or  cough ;  had  a  good  nighf  s  rest ;  skin 
moderately  warm,  and  moist ;  pulse  rather  more  than  100,  fuU, 
and  irregular ;  anorexia ;  salivation  continues. 

Under  the  use  of  a  weak  solution  of  tartar  emetic  till  the  26th, 
her  pulse  became  less  frequent  and  softer.    She  had  slept  little. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  the  pulse  had  become  more  fre- 
quent and  less  strong.  On  the  27th  it  was  1 20,  small,  and 
weak ;  extremities  rather  cold ;  breathing  frequent,  with  catch- 
ing pain  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest ;  tongue 
moist ;  bowels  once  moved  since  yesterday. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  she  passed  a  fcetus  in  the  fifth 
month,  and  died  on  the  morning  of  the  28th. 

Inspection. — The  pericardium  was  greatly  distended,  so  as 
to  occupy  the  whole  space  behind  the  sternum,  and  to  extend 
considerably  to  either  side.  It  contained  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
serous-like  fluid  tinged  slightly  with  blood.  The  whole  inner 
surface  of  the  membrane  was  roughened  with  effused  lymph,  ap- 
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parcntly  recent.  The  substance  of  the  heart  was  rather  flabby. 
In  the  left  ventricle  were  several  clots  of  blood  entangled  near 
the  aortic  opening,  with  some  large  excrescences,  irregular  and 
spongy  in  appearance,  and  of  a  soft  consistence.  The  coagula 
did  not  adhere  to  the  latter,  and  were  easily  disentangled.  The 
excrescences  covered  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  two  of  the 
semilunar  valves,  and  were  likewise  attached  to  the  contiguous 
part  of  the  heart.  When  the  aorta  and  left  ventricle  were  cut 
open,  and  the  divided  parts  separated,  the  vegetations  were  found 
to  measure  along  the  direction  of  the  valves  an  inch  and  a  half, 
and  to  form  four  divisions,  the  largest  of  which  projected  from 
its  base  eight  lines.  The  substance  of  the  heart  where  these 
bodies  were  attached  was  much  softened,  and  its  membcane  of 
a  dark-red  colour.  This  softening  extended  quite  through 
the  wall  to  the  margin  of  the  auricular  opening  on  the  ri^t 
side,  at  which  place  there  was  a  small  soft,  purple  spot,  from 
which  a  vegetation  projected.  Several  small  ragged  slits  ex- 
isted in  those  aortic  valves,  on  which  the  excrescences  grew ; 
and  a  few  fibrinous  nodules  projected  from  the  side  of  the  vessel 
opposite  to  them,  immediately  anterior  to  which  the  artery  bad 
the  appearance  of  increased  vascularity. 

The  excrescences  adhered  firmly  to  the  valves  and  side  of 
the  ventricle,  and  round  their  bases  were  numerous  soft  granules, 
and  shreds  of  lymph,  easily  removed  from  the  subjacent  mem- 
brane. 

When  the  parts  were  placed  in  the  position  they  occupied 
before  the  vessel  was  slit  up,  the  channel  left  at  the  place  where 
the  vegetations  existed  was  barely  four  lines  in  diameter. 

The  last  fact  in  the  account  of  the  morbid  appearances  pre- 
cludes the  supposition,  that  the  excrescences  had  attained  nearly 
the  size  they  presented  on  dissection  so  early  as  the  !^,  or  five 
days  before  death ;  for  on  that  day  the  pulse  is  stated  to  have 
been  full, — a  condition  which  it  never  could  have  presented  had 
the  obstruction  at  the  aortic  opening  been  great.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  very  large  vegetations  described  above  were 
altogether  the  productions  of  the  inflamed  surface.  A  much 
more  probable  conjecture  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
crescences  was  formed  by  the  deposition  of  fibrinous  particles 
from  the  blood  passing  out  of  the  heart,  adhering  to  the  rough 
nodules  of  lymph  thrown  out  by  the  inflamed  membrane.  The 
constituent  parts  of  the  blood  show  a  remarkable  tendency,  as 
every  one  knows,  to  separate,  while  inflammatory  action  is  going 
on, — a  circumstance  that  might  have  contributed  to  the  above 
formations  in  the  present  instance.  It  is  also  a  well-known 
fact,  that,  by  simply  churning  a  quantity  of  uewly-drawn  blood, 
the  fibrin  accumulates  on,  and  adheres  to,  the  instrument  used, 
in  a  form  remarkably  similar  to  the  excrescences  in  question. 
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PART  II. 

CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 


Art.  L — Ragionamentij  Sperienxe  ed  Osaervaxioni  Patohgi^ 
che  comprovanti  V Antagonismo  Nervosa^  esposH  e  raccolte 
da  Carlo  Francisco  Bellingeri  Medico  Delia  Real  Corfe  Pel 
Solo  Titoloy  Preside  delta  ^Facolta  Medica  Nelia  R.  Uni- 
versiia,  ^c.     Torino,  1833,  8vo,  pp.  397. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  contents  of  the 
most  recent  treatise  of  M.  Bellingeri,  or  that  in  which  he  un- 
dertakes to  demonstrate,  by  reasonings,  experiments,  and  proofs 
derived  from  pathological  anatomy,  the  truth  of  that  method  of 
explaining  certain  phenomena  of  the  Nervous  System,  to  which 
be  applies  the  general  denomination  of  Nervous  Aniagmiism, 
We  have  in  our  last  article  given  sufficiently  full  explanations 
of  what  was  generally  meant  by  the  term  Antagonism^  and  of 
the  sense  in  which  Bellingeri  employs  the  terms  Nervous  Anta- 
gonism ;  and  we  also  gave  a  view  of  the  progress  which  the  au- 
thor had  made  in  expounding  this  doctrine,  in  adducing  the 
proofs  in  its  favour,  and  illustrating  its  applications,  to  the  year 
1826. 

This  view,  as  a  preliminary  statement,  was  requisite,  in  or- 
der to  enable  our  readers  to  comprehend  the  subsequent  and 
more  extended  train  of  investigation  into  which  the  author  was 
led,  and  in  which  he  makes  frequent  or  occasional  reference  to 
doctrines  which  he  had  promulgated,  or  proofs  which  he  had  ad- 
duced in  his  previous  dissertations.  In  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  we  conceived  it  proper  to  restrict  ourselves  to  a  simple  ac- 
count of  the  doctrines  maintained  by  M.  Bellingeri,  and  the 
facts  and  arguments,  experimental  or  pathological,  by  which  he 
studies  to  establish  their  truth, — ^without  expressing  any  opinion 
as  to  the  truth  of  these  doctrines,  the  accuracy  of  the  facts,  or  the 
validity  of  the  arguments.  In  the  account  which  is  now  to  follow 
of  the  contents  of  the  present  treatise,  we  propose  to  observe  the 
same  unbiassed  and  impartial  coiu^se ;  and,  whatever  opinion  we 
may  finally  be  led  to  entertain  upon  the  validity  of  the  doctrines 
of  Bellingeri,  we  shall  keep  that  entirely  apart  from  those  state- 
ments which  we  conceive  requisite  to  make,  in  order  to  commu- 
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nicate  a  correct  idea  of  the  physiological  doctrines  maintained  by 
this  author. 

Though  Bellingeri  maintains  that  he  had  proved  experimen- 
tally^  that  the  anterior  strands  of  the  spinal  chord  and  the  ante- 
rior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  preside  over  the  motions  of 
flexion  in  the  abdominal  extremities,  and  that  the  posterior 
strands  of  the  spinal  chord  and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spi- 
nal nerves  regulate  the  motions  of  extension  in  these  extremi- 
ties,— he  allows  that  the  majority  of  physiologists  adhere 
to  the  opinion  of  Magendie,  who  inferred  from  his  experiments, 
that  only  the  anterior  roots  preside  over  motion,  and  that  the 
posterior  roots  are  void  of  this  influence,  and  merely  minister  to 
the  sense  of  tact.  He  further  allows  that  Sir  Charles  Bell  had, 
before  Magendie,  published  an  analogous  opinion,  viz.  that  the 
posterior  roots  are  only  destined  to  the  sense  of  touch,  and  the 
anterior  to  the  faculty  of  motion  ;  and  he  allows  that  many  au- 
thors, among  others  Velpeau,  Ahlberg,  and  Retzius,  have 
studied  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  opinion  of  Magendie,  by  facts 
derived  from  pathological  observations. 

It  is  chiefly  with  the  view  of  proving  the  accuracy  of  his  own 
doctrines,  in  opposition  to  those  maintained  by  the  physiologists 
now  mentioned,  that  Bellingeri  resumes  the  investigation  in  its 
present  extended  scale,  with  the  following  objects ;  1«/,  to  de- 
monstrate the  proposition,  that  the  cerebellum,  the  posterior  or 
cerebellic  strands  of  the  spinal  chord,  and  the  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  are  destined  to  produce  motion ;  Sdfy,  to 
discover  what  species  of  motions  are  under  the  influence  of  these 
parts;  trndSdlt/,  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  thetheory  of  the  ner- 
vous antagonism  which  subsists  between  the  said  portions  of  the 
encephalo-spinal  system  and  the  brain  proper  or  its  productions, 
viz.  the  pyramidal  bodies,  the  anterior  strands  of  the  spinal 
chord,  and  the  filaments  of  the  anterior  roots  which  issue  from 
these  strands. 

To  perform  this  task  in  a  methodical  and  systematic  manner, 
Bellingeri  proceeds  to  establish  and  demonstrate  a  series  of  pro- 
positions, all  bearing  on  the  general  question  at  issue ;  and  we 
believe  that  the  best  mode  of  communicating  a  reasonably  just 
idea  of  his  train  of  argument  and  its  conclusiveness  is  to  fol- 
low the  author  in  the  examination  of  these  propositions. 

I.  The  first  proposition  laid  down  by  Bellingeri  is,  that  the 
cerebellum,  the  posterior  strands  of  the  spinal  chord,  and  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  preside  over  motions ;  and, 
with  the  view  of  demonstrating  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  he 
adduces  the  following  facts  and  considerations.  Nerves  unequi- 
vocally devoted  to  organs  of  motion,  for  instance,  the  fourth  pair, 
and  the  smaller  portion  of  the  fifth,  issue  from  the  cerebeUum. 
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The  seventh  pair,  the  origin  of  which  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
determined,  he  does  not  refer  to  this  head,  though  it  appears  to 
issue  from  the  prolongations  of  the  cerebellum.  The  experi- 
ments of  various  physiologists  are  to  the  same  effect.  I'hus, 
Saucerotte  showed  that  sections  of  the  cerebellum  produce  palsy 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  cause  the  animal  to  incline  to  that  side 
on  which  the  injury  is  inflicted,  and  that  these  lesions  give  rise  to 
universal  convulsions.  The  same  fact  was  also  demonstrated  by 
the  direct  experiments  of  Rolando,  who  thence  was  induced  to 
regard  the  cerebellum  as  the  organ  destined  to  produce  move- 
ments ;  and  by  those  of  Flourens,  who  concluded  the  cerebellum 
to  be  the  regulator  of  motion.  These  experiments  were  repeat- 
ed by  Schoepf  with  analogous  results.  It  is  further  ascertained 
by  the  same  experiments,  and  by  those  first  performed  by  Flou- 
rens and  Serres,  that  injuries  inflicted  on  one  side  of  the  cere- 
bellum produce  palsy  in  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side. 

Though  we  have  tew  pathological  observations  on  the  influence 
of  the  cerebellum  on  the  voluntary  motions,  M.  Bellingeri  thinks 
there  are  enough  to  show  that  the  morbid  states  of  this  organ  pro- 
duce sometimes  spasms  and  sometimes  palsy.  In  proof  of  the  first 
division  of  this  proposition,  M.  Bellingeri  adduces  several  ex- 
amples of  this  kind,  which  show  that  morbid  states  of  the  cere- 
bellum  alone  are  quite  adequate  to  induce  remarkable  derange- 
ment and  irregularity  of  the  muscular  movements.  Serres,  for 
instance,  records  a  case  in  which  redness  of  the  countenance, 
strong  pulse,  slow  and  irregular  respiration,  apoplexy,  convulsive 
accessions,  tetanic  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  priapism,  and  death, 
were  found  to  be  associated  with  intense  inflammation  of  the 
whole  cerebellum^  without  affection  of  the  brain.  Mance  found 
general  spasmodic  motions  like  convulsions,  trismus^  rigid  ten- 
sion of  the  extremities,  resisting  flexion,  priapism,  and  death, 
associated  with  universal  inflammation  of  the  cerebellum.  And 
Wenzel  saw  reason  to  refer  the  convulsive  motions  of  epilepsy 
to  some  affection  of  the  cerebellum. 

To  show  that  disorder  of  the  cerebellum  produces,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  paralytic  affections,  M.  Bellingeri  refers  to 
«uch  cases  as  the  following.  Delamare  records  the  case  of  a  man 
who,  for  a  whole  year,  was  subject  to  giddiness  and  vomiting, 
without  fever,  who  tottered  on  the  legs,  and  was  oflen  ready  to 
tumble  forwards ;  and,  upon  inspection,  though  the  membranes 
and  both  lobes  of  the  brain  were  sound,  the  envelope  of  the  ce- 
rebellum was  collapsed  and  rugous,  and  contained  about  the  bulk 
of  an  egg-shell  of  brown,  fetid,  lymphatico-purulent  fluid.  In  an 
analogous  case  recorded  by  Ahlberg  and  Ketzius,  headach,  ag- 
gravated  by  motion,  liability  to  stumble  in  walking,  unexpected 
and  frequent  falls,  imperfect  palsy  of  the  right  sioe  of  the  face 
and  all  the  lower  part  of  the  person,  involuntary  discharge  of 
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urine  and  feces,  apoplexy,  and  death,  were  found  to  be  connect- 
ed with  a  tumour  as  large  as  a  nut,  which  compressed  the  mori- 
form  body,  (corpus  rhomboidenm^  corpus  deniatum^)  of  the  ce- 
rebeUum.    In  another  case  given  by  Rougier,  loss  of  recollection, 
aphonioy  palsy  of  the  right  side,  and  retraction  of  the  mouth  to 
the  left,  was  found  to  be  connected  with  pulpy  softening  of  the 
white  matter  of  the  cerebellum.    In  a  fourth  case,  in  which  som- 
nolence, loss  of  recollection,  agitation,  priapism,  short  respira- 
tion, hemiplegia  of  the  left  side,  especially  the  leg,  and  spasmo- 
dic agitations,  preceded  the  fatal  event, — the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater  were  &11  of  black  clots,  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  yrere 
distended,  the  substance  of  the  brain  sound, — but  the  cerebeL 
lum  presented  universal  inflammation,  and  blood  issuing  from 
the  centre  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  was  effused 
into  the  fourth  ventricle.     In  a  case  communicated  by  Dubois 
to  Serres,  apoplexy,  insensibility  of  the  skin,  difficult  degluti'* 
tion,  complete  relaxation  of  the  extremities  of  the  right  side,  in- 
extensible  flexion  of  the  extremities,  spasmodic  contractions  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face  on  that  sidej^opisthotonos  of  the  head, 
priapism,  and  involuntary  dejections,  ending  in  death,  were  found 
connected  with  cfiusion  in  the  left  corpus  striatum^  softening  of 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  general  injection  of  the  brain,  nu* 
merous  small  efiusions  in  the  cerebellum,  and  especially  in  the 
superior  vermiform  process,  and  remarkable  efiusion  behind  the 
right  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum.    On  this  case  M.  Bellingeri 
observes,  that  the  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side  ought  rather  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  bloody  effusion  and  softening  met  in  the  coT" 
pus  striatum  and  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  than  to  the  bloody 
effusion  found  behind  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum^ 
otherwise  the  palsy  ought  to  have  taken  place  on  the  same  side 
as  the  lesion,  and  not  on  the  opposite  side, — whereas,  the  inex- 
tensible  flexion  of  the  extremities  and  the  spasms  of  the  face 
took  place  on  the  left  side. 

To  show  again  the  influence  of  the  cerebellum  over  the  mo- 
tions, and  demonstrate  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  palsy  on 
the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion,  he  quotes  from  Serres  a  case  in 
which  palsy  of  the  right  side,  and  immoveable  rigidity  of  the 
leg,  arose  from  extravasation  and  bloody  effusion  into  the  lefi 
hemisphere  of  the  brain ; — and  a  case  of  Brunet,  in  which  palsy 
of  the  muscles  of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  and  complete  palsy 
of  the  left  arm,  arose  from  bloody  effusion  into  the  cerebellum^ 
proceeding  from  disorganization  of  the  base  of  the  right  hemi- 
sphere ;  and  from  the  whole  of  these  he  deduces  the  general 
conclusion,  that,  when  there  is  only  inflammation  of  the  cere--^ 
beUum,  or  any  of  its  results  calculated  to  induce  irritation  merely, 
then  spasms  are  the  result ;  and  when  there  is  bloody  or  serous 
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effusion  capable  of  producing  intense  pressure,  or  when  the  part 
is  disorganized  or  destroyed,  then  palsy  is  the  consequence. 

From  the  proposition  thus  established,  that  the  cerebellum 
regulates  motions,  M.  Bellingeri  thinks  it  obviously  follows,  that 
the  posterior  or  cerebellic  strands  of  the  spinal  chord,  which  are 
solely  and  evidently  productions  of  the  cerebellum^  must,  in  like 
manner,  contribute  to  motions.  This  inference,  however,  which 
is  an  anatomico-physiological  one,  he  admits,  appears  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  who  has  studied  to 
show  that  the  posterior  strands  of  the  chord,  or  at  least  the 
posterior  nerves,  are  devoted  not  to  motion,  but  merely  to  sen* 
sation.  To  these,  again,  he  opposes  not  only  the  experiments  of 
Fodera  and  himself,  detailed  in  our  last  number,  but  those  of 
Rolando  and  Schoepf, — the  former  of  whom  showed  that  divi- 
sion of  the  posterior  strands  or  superior  chords  in  animals  in- 
duces palsy  of  the  muscles  which  receive  nerves  issuing  from 
the  spinal  chord  below  the  point  of  section ;  while  the  experi- 
ments  of  the  latter  show  that  the  posterior  or  cerebellic  strands 
of  the  spinal  chord  arc  subservient  to  motions.     (P.  40.) 

As  pathological  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the  same  propo- 
sition,  he  adduces  two  cases ;  one  from  Rolando,  in  which,  in 
consequence  of  fracture  of  the  posterior  annular  rings  or  spinal 
plates  of  the  tifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrce^  palsy  of  all  the 
parts  below  the  injury,  with  loss  of  sensation,  ensued,  and  was 
connected  with  dark-coloured  softening  of  the  posterior  strands ; 
and  one  from  fiayle,  in  which  a  cancerous  tumour  formed  be- 
tween the  plates  of  the  arachnoid,  corresponding  to  the  tenth 
dorsal  vertebne^  with  conversion  of  the  spinal  chord  into  soft 
pulp,  gave  rise  to  frequent  acute  pains  in  the  lower  extremities, 
and  eventually  total  loss  of  motion.     (44.) 

On  the  question  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  be- 
ing subservient  to  motion,  as  maintained  by  Bellingeri,  or  to 
sensation,  as  taught  by  Magendie  and  Bell,  the  present  author 
merely  refers  to  the  experimental  inquiries  detailed  in  our  last 
number,  and  to  the  confirmation  which  he  conceives  they  have 
derived  from  the  experiments  of  Rolando  and  Schoepf;  and  he 
concludes  that  his  own  experiments,  and  those  of  the  two  au- 
thors now  mentioned,  throw  great  doubt  on  the  doctrines  of  Ma- 
gendie, and  prove  that  the  posterior  roots  are  competent  to  de- 
termine motion.     (45.) 

TI.  The  second  proposition  enunciated  by  Bellingeri  is, 
that  the  cerebral  lobes^  many  cerebral  nerves,  the  anterior 
strands  of  the  spinal  chord,  and  the  anterior  roots  oftlie  spinal 
neroes,  are  subservient  to  motions.  In  proof  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  tenet,  he  refers  to  the  experiments  of  Rolando,  Flourens, 
Schoepf,  and  his  own  observations  on  the  origin  of  the  nerves 
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devoted  to  motion,  all  of  which,  he  maintains,  issue  from  the 
brain  or  its  peduncles. 

Thus  he  reminds  us  that  the  third  pair  of  nerves,  and  the 
sixth  pair,  which  are  evidently  exclusively  motiferous  nerves, 
and  the  hypoglossal,  which  is  indeed  chiefly  a  motific  nerve  of 
the  tongue,  all  issue  from  productions  of  the  brain ;  and  there- 
fore he  infers  that  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  from  anatomical 
considerations  alone,  that  there  are  parts  of  the  brain  alone  which 
are  subservient  to  motion.  In  using  this  term,  parts  of  the 
brain^  Bellingeri  adds,  that  he  does  not  by  this  understand  that 
the  whole  brain  is  subservient  to  motion,  but  that,  while  part  of 
it  presides  over  the  intellectual  functions  and  all  the  sensations, 
part  may  also  be  devoted  to  the  regulation  of  motion.  This 
leads  him  to  explain  his  ideas  on  the  brain  proper,  which  he 
does  in  the  following  manner. 

The  brain  he  distinguishes  into  two  parts,  an  upper  and  a 
lower.  By  the  former  he  understands  that  part  of  the  brain 
which  is  situate  above  the  level  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  that  is 
to  say,  the  mesolobe  or  corpus  caUosum^  including  this  body  ; 
and  by  the  lower  position  he  understands  that  placed  below  the 
lateral  ventricles,  forming  the  inferior  place,  and  comprehending 
chiefly  the  corpora  striata^  the  optic  thalami,  and  the  crura  or 
peduncles  of  the  brain.  This  division,  he  maintains,  is  not  arbi- 
trary, but  traced  in  a  great  degree  by  nature,  by  means  of  the 
lateral  ventricles.  The  upper  portion  he  regards  as  destined  to 
fulfil  the  noble  functions  of  the  mind,  for  instance  perception, 
with  reasoning  judgment ;  while  to  the  lower  portion  he  attri- 
butes the  regulation  of  sensiferous  and  motific  or  voluntary 
life.  Upon  this  principle  he  regards  the  corpora  striata  as  the 
centre  of  the  sense  of  smell,  the  optic  thalami  as  the  centre  of 
the  sense  of  vision,  and,  at  the  same  time,  both  the  corpora  striata 
and  optic  thalami  as  organs  destined  to  produce  motions.  (50.) 

The  arguments  adduced  by  the  author  in  support  of  these 
views  are  too  lengthened  to  allow  us  here  to  repeat  them.  It 
is  sufBcient  to  say,  that  he  refers  to  the  authority  of  Meckel, 
Magendie,  Saucerotte,  Serres,  Rolando  and  Fodera,  to  ipnxvt 
the  truth  of  the  general  fact,  that  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  su- 
perior part  of  the  brain  afiect  chiefly  the  intellectual  functions ; 
that  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  middle  lobes  and  corpora  stria* 
ta  affect  principally  the  motions  of  the  abdominal  or  sacral  ex- 
tremities ;  and  that  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  optic  chambers 
and  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain  afiect  chiefly  the  motions  of  the 
thoracic  extremities.  He  at  the  same  time  explains  an  araa- 
rent  contradiction  derived  from  the  experiments  of  Bouiltaud 
and  some  others ;  viz.  that  though  the  removal  of  the  cerebral 
lobes  does  not  produce  palsy  in  animals,  yet  in  the  human  sab- 
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ject  disease  of  these  lobes  is  followed  by  palsy  of  various  kinds, 
by  stating  that  the  inflammation  or  irritation  of  these  lobes  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  latter  effect,  by  the  irritation  being  propagated  or 
extended  to  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  devoted  to  motion, 
for  instance,  the  ihalami  and  crura  of  the  brain. 

A  short  recapitulation  of  the  proofs  deduced  from  the  experi- 
ments  of  various  inquirers,  and  especially  bis  own,  to  demonstrate 
the  subservience  of  the  anterior  strands  of  the  spinal  chord  and 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  to  the  motions  of  the  limbs, 
concludes  this  article. 

III.  M.  Bellingeri  then  proceeds  in  his  second  chapter  to  the 
exposition  and  demonstration,  by  means  of  anatomico-physological 
proofs,  of  the  great  principle  of  all  his  reasonings, — the  doctrine 
of  Nervous  Antagonism.  After  repeating  briefly  the  anatomical 
considerations  as  to  the  fourth  and  sixth  pairs  of  nerves,  already 
adduced  at  p.  402  of  our  last  volume,  he  proceeds  to  consider  the 
phenomena  of  antagonism  in  the  iris,  in  the  lower  jaw,  between 
the  third  and  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  and  between  the  intercos- 
tal and  pneumogastric  nerves. 

a.  The  iris,  he  observes,  derives  nerves  from  two  sources, — the 
third  and  the  fifth  pairs, — the  first  of  which  issues  chiefly  from 
the  crura  or  peduncles  of  the  brain,  and  the  second,  or  its  larger 
portion,  at  least  from  the  productions  of  the  cerebeUum,  Of 
the  two  nerves,  therefore,  supplying  the  iris,  one  is  of  cerebral,  and 
the  other  of  cerebellic  origin ;  and  as  this  delicate  curtain  un* 
dergoes  two  species  of  motion,  the  point  to  be  determined  is, 
whether  both  the  nerves  specified  influence  the  motions  of  the 
iris,  and  whether  one  produces  one  sort  of  motion,  and  the  other 
the  opposite ;  and  to  determine  this  point,  he  makes  a  very  in- 
genious application  of  the  apparently  contradictory  experiments 
of  Mayo  and  Magendie. 

The  former  author  showed  that  division  of  the  third  pair  pro- 
duces contraction  of  the  iris,  and  thereby  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
without  susceptibility  of  subsequent  contraction,  and  that,  con- 
versely, division  of  the  fifth  pair  induces  no  change  in  the  alter- 
nate motions  of  the  iris ;  whence  he  inferred  that  only  the  third, 
and  not  the  fifth  pair,  presides  over  the  motions  of  the  iris. 
These  inferences,  however,  were  opposed  by  those  of  the  expe- 
riments of  Magendie,  who  showed  that,  in  dogs  and  cats,  in  which 
the  ciliary  nerves  are  formed  of  the  third  and  fifth  pairs,  division 
of  the  latter  nerve  is  followed  by  contraction  of  the  iris,  and  thence 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Bellingeri,  therefore,  infers,  that  the  ex- 
periments of  Mayo  and  Magendie,  though  opposite,  lead  to  the 
same  results.  It  is  possible,  he  adds,  that  this  difference  may 
depend  upon  the  differences  in  the  animals  selected  as  the  sub- 

ject  of  experiment,  since  Mayo  employed  pigeons^  and  Magendie 
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dogs  and  cats ;  and  the  latter  author  observed  that,  in  rabbits, 
the  ciliary  nerves  are  formed  not  of  the  fifth,  but  of  the  third 
pair  only,  and  that,  notwithstanding  division  of  the  fifth  pair  in 
rabbits  produces  in  the  iris  a  phenomenon  the  reverse  of  that  ob- 
served in  dogs  and  cats,  vis.  contraction  of  the  pupil,  or  greats 
expansion  of  the  iris. 

In  the  difficulty  resulting  from  these  ambiguous  results,  M. 
Bellingeri  has  recourse  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  respec- 
tive effects  of  different  degrees  or  forms  of  disease  of  the  brain 
and  cerebellum^  or  the  motions  of  this  perforated  membrane.  In 
cases  of  cerebral  softening,  he  observes,  contraction  of  the  pupil 
is  accompanied  with  muscular  contractions  or  spasms,  and  when 
the  latter  are  succeeded  by  palsy,  the  pupil  is  dilated.  Patho- 
logy shows  that  inflammation  of  the  brain  proper,  or  of  the  cere- 
bral lobes,  produces  contraction  of  the  pupil ;  and,  conversely, 
apoplexy  followed  by  palsy,  generates  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
or  mydriasis^  (p.  67.)  'I'he  brain,  however,  acts  on  the  pupil  only 
through  the  medium  of  the  third  pair,  a  cerebral  nerve,  and  not 
by  means  of  the  fifth  pair,  which  is  a  cerebellic  nerve.  If,  there- 
fore, he  concludes,  cerebral  inflammation,  which  produces  spasm 
propagated  from  the  third  pair,  causes  constriction  of  the  pupil, 
and  cerebral  apoplexy,  ora  more  fntensc  lesion,  which  induces  paU 
sy,  causes  by  the  same  nerve  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  third  pair  produces  constriction  of  the  pupil,  and  de- 
termines the  motions  of  contraction  of  the  iris,  (p.  G8.) 

He  further  argues,  from  the  phenomena  of  a  case  recorded  by 
Brichetau,  in  which  softening  of  the  annular  protuberance  with- 
out affection  of  the  brain  or  cerebellum^  gave  rise  to  opisthoto^ 
nos  of  the  head  and  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes,  with 
squinting,  contraction  and  immobility  of  the  pupils,  that  the 
third  pair  must  have  been  chiefly  affected,  and  that  this  affec- 
tion produced  the  contraction  of  the  iris,  and  the  constriction  of 
the  pupil. 

These  various  considerations  lead  him  to  form  the  conjecture, 
that,  notwithstanding  what  he  had  already  said,  it  might  be  that 
the  third  pair  produces  in  the  iris  motions  of  contraction  and 
relaxation,  and  that  the  fifth  pair  is  destined  to  regulate  the  or- 
ganic or  automatic  functions  only  of  that  membrane,  especially 
its  organic  sensibility,  as  Mayo  believes.  In  confirmation  of 
this  idea  he  observes,  that  the  origin  of  the  third  pair  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  single,  but  twofold,  viz.  cerebral  and  cerebel- 
lic ;  and  that  the  third  pair  of  itself  produces  various  opposite 
motions  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  and 
may  in  the  iris  in  like  manner  rule  the  motions  of  contraction 
and  dilatation  together.     (71  -7^.) 

In  the  whole  of  this  hypothesis  the  author  presumes  that  the 
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irb  is  the  seat  of  one  motion  only,  the  other  being  merely  the 
negative  state  of  the  moving ;  that  the  contractile  is  the  active 
state  of  the  iris,  and  that  of  the  dilated  pupil  the  relaxed,  pas- 
sive, or  inert  state  of  that  membranous  web ;  that  the  means  of 
maintaining  this  contractile  or  mobile  state  of  the  iris  depend 
chiefly,  excluding  organic  or  mechanical  changes  in  the  iris  it- 
self* as  adhesion,  closed  pupil,  &c.  are  the  integrity  of  the  third 
pair,  and  continuance  of  the  communication  of  that  nerve  with 
the  eye  and  iris.  The  third  pair,  in  short,  is,  according  to  Bel- 
lingeri)  the  only  motific  nerve  of  the  iris. 

The  question  then  comes  to  be,  why  does  the  fifth  pair,  send 
filaments  to  the  iris^  and  why,  upon  dividing  the  fifth  pair,  is 
the  pupil  dilated,  or  does  the  iris  undergo  relaxation.  The 
reason  is,  he  answers,  that  the  filaments  of  the  fifth  pair  are  sub- 
servient only  to  the  organic  properties  of  the  iris,  its  circulation, 
nutrition,  and  secretion, — and  not  because  the  iris  has  become 
immovable,  but  because  these  organic  properties  are  impaired  or 
extinguished, — because,  in  short,  the  iris  is  insensible  to  the  sti- 
mulus of  light,  and  hence  does  not  obey  the  impressions  made 
OD  it. 

He  has  still,  however,  another  fancy  regarding  the  services  of 
the  fifth  pairof  nerves,  to  which,  from  the  phenomenon  otmydria' 
3ia  in  hydrocephalus^  he  has  been  led  to  ascribe  the  property  of 
relaxing  the  iris  or  dilating  the  pupil.  We  must,  however,  ac- 
knowledge our  incapacity  to  perceive  the  conclusiveness  of  this 
inference,  unless  in  the  single  sense  that,  as  the  fifth  pair  regu- 
lates the  organic  properties  of  the  membrane,  and  as  some  of 
these  properties  may  be,  on  the  abstraction  of  the  stimulus,  to 
reduce  the  iris  to  its  inert,  passive,  or  quiescent  state,  it  may  in 
this  sense  perform  the  duty  of  relaxing  the  membrane  and  dilat- 
ing the  pupil. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  whole  of  these  reasonings  is,  that 
the  author  by  no  means  establishes  exclusively  the  existence  of 
^tagonism  either  in  action  or  in  nervous  influence  on  the  iris. 
If  he  maintains  that  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  the  mere  suspen- 
sion or  cessation  of  its  contractile  power,  then  it  is  clear  that 
the  admission  of  two  opposite  actions  is  imnecessary.  If,  in  like 
manner,  he  maintains,  that  the  third  pair  of  nerves  are  the  mo- 
tific  agents  of  the  irisy  it  is  surely  not  only  inconsistent,  but  super- 
fluous, nay,  almost  incomprehensible,  to  represent,  that  some  of 
its  filaments  cause  contraction  or  constriction  of  the  pupil,  and 
some  produce  dilatation ;  since  the  mere  inert  or  passive  state  of 
the  former  would  produce  the  same  efiect  as  the  presumed  active 
state  of  the  latter.  Upon  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
existence  of  antagonism  is,  in  this  instance,  so  clearly  demon- 
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strated  as  that  of  a  concurrent  or  combined  action  of  nervous 
filaments  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  motions  of  the  iris. 

b.  M.  Bellinger!,  however,  is  more  successful  in  his  demonstra- 
tions of  the  existence  of  antagonism  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
jaw.  Its  principal  motions,  it  is  well  known,  are  depression  by 
means  of  the  digastric  muscles,  and  elevation  by  means  of  the 
temporal  and  masseter  muscles.  The  two  latter  muscles  are 
supplied  by  nerves  from  the  small  portions  of  the  fifth  pair 
only,  the  Nervus  masHcaiorius  of  the  author,  while  the  action 
of  the  digastric  muscles  is  under  the  particular  influence  of  the 
seventh  pair  or  the  facial  nerve.  Palletta,  however,  has  shown, 
that  the  small  or  motific  portion  of  the  fifth  pair  arises  from  the 
upper  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum^  and  must,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  a  cerebellic  nerve ;  while  the  seventh  pair,  or  facial 
nerve,  issuing  from  the  external  side  of  the  trapezoidal  floor  of 
the  ventricle,  appears  to  be  partly  a  cerebral  nerve.  The  rea- 
son, therefore,  that  these  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  receive  their 
nerves  from  the  brain  and  from  the  cerebellum,  appears  to  be, 
that  the  small  or  motific  portion  of  the  fiflh  nerve  acts  as  an 
antagonist  to  the  seventh  or  facial  nerve. 

The  existence  of  this  antagonism  between  these  two  nerves  is 
well  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Magendie  and  Schoepf, 
and  the  author  might  have  added  those  of  Bell  and  Mayo.  The 
first  author,  it  is  known,  divided  the  trunk  of  the  fifth  pair  in 
rabbits  on  both  sides,  and  immediately  the  jaw  hung  pendulous. 
Conversely,  Schoepf,  having  removed  entirely  the  cerebral  lobes 
in  a  rabbit,  caused,  among  other  symptoms,  trismus  of  the  lower 
jaw, — in  consequence,  as  the  author  infers,  of  the  interrupted 
action  of  the  facial  nerve.     (75-76.) 

c.  The  author  next  traces  a  degree  of  antagonism  between  va- 
rious other  pairs  of  nerves ;  for  instance,  between  the  third  and 
the  seventh  pairs  in  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  eyelids ;  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  seventh  in  various  motions  and  sensations  of 
the  face ;  between  the  hypoglossal  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  in 
the  motions  of  the  tongue ;  and  between  the  nervous  filaments 
sent  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  trunk,  and  extremities. 

d.  The  most  elaborate,  however,  and  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant, part  of  this  doctrine,  he  refers  to  the  antagonism  existing 
between  the  intercostal  nerve  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  states  several  peculiar  opinions  on  the 
influence  of  these  nerves  on  the  motions  of  the  internal  organs, 
and  of  the  muscular  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed. 

Anatomy  teaches  that  the  larynw,  the  windpipe,  the  bronchi^ 

the  lungs,  and  the  heart,  are  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  in- 

"  tercostal  and  the  pneumogastric,  conjoined  with  the  internal 

branch  of  the  accessory  nerve ;  that  ^e  pharynxy  the  cesophO' 
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gus^  the  stomachy  duodenum^  and  liver,  are  put  in  action  by 
the  concurrent  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  and  the  intercos- 
tal ;  and  that,  conversely,  the  spleen,  pancreas^  intestines,  the 
kidneys,  the  urinary  bladder,  the  womb  in  females,  and  the  testes 
in  the  male,  are  provided  with  nerves  almost  solely  from  the  in- 
tercostal, and  receive  from  the  pneumogastric  few  filaments  in- 
susceptible of  demonstration,  though  it  is  known  that  a  large  fila- 
ment of  the  pneumogastric  is  invested  in  the  coeliac  plexus. 
The  intercostal,  further,  gives  the  diaphragm  many  filaments 
which  are  associated  with  the  phrenic  nerves ;  it  sends  filaments 
to  the  stylo-pharyngei  and  atylo-glossi  muscles  ;  to  the  sterno- 
thyroid and  crico-thyroid  ;  to  the  intertransversales  of  the  spine, 
to  the  intercostals,  the  scaleniy  the  longi  collij  and  the  qttadrati 
lumboTum.  The  same  trunk  provides  almost  exclusively  with 
nerves  all  the  arteries  of  the  body,  excepting  the  aorta,  where 
it  is  united  with  the  pneumogastric. 

This  distribution  shows  that  those  parts  which  possess  or- 
ganic sensible  contractility,  and  which  are  endowed  with  the 
double  motion  of  contraction  and  rapid  and  energetic  dilatation, 
are  provided  with  nerves  both  from  the  pneumogastric  and  from 
the  intercostafat  the  same  time ;  for  instance,  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx^  the  heart,  the  pharynx^  the  cefiophagusj  and  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  the  diaphragm  receives  nerves  also  from  two  sources, 
the  intercostal  and  the  phrenic.  Conversely,  those  muscular 
organs  which  are  endowed  with  the  insensible  organic  contrac- 
tility ;  for  instance,  the  small  intestines,  excepting  the  daode- 
num^  the  large  intestines,  the  testicles,  and  the  kidneys  and 
their  excretory  ducts,  are  provided  with  nerves  from  the  inter- 
costal solely.  The  bladder,  again,  and  the  womb,  receive  nerves 
from  the  intercostal  without  the  pneumogastric,  and  also  fila- 
ments from  the  sacral  nerves ; — and  these  organs  are  endowed 
with  organic  insensible,  and  sometimes  sensible  contractility,  as 
to  constriction, — not  as  to  dilatation,  which  takes  place  slowly  and 
less  actively  and  evidently  than  the  motions  of  contraction.  The 
arteries  also  possess  a  form  of  sensible  contractility  of  constric- 
tion, and  less  sensible  contractility  of  dilatation. 

Considering,  therefore,  that  these  organs  or  muscular  viscera 
endowed  only  with  a  prompt,  evident,  and  active  faculty  of  con- 
traction, but  with  successive  dilatation,  slow  and  obscure — for 
instance  the  womb,  the  urinary  bladder,  and  the  large  intestines — 
receive  nervous  branches  from  the  intercostal  trunk  alone,  and 
not  from  the  pneumogastric,  he  infers  that  in  the  other  muscular 
organs,  endowed  with  a  double  contractile  motion,  followed  by 
speedy  dilatation,  for  instance,  the  heart,  the  pharynx^  the  osso-- 
phagus^  and  the  stomach,  and  also  the  muscles  of  the  larynxy 
which  are  supplied  with  nerves  both  from  the  intercostal  and  the 
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pneumogastric, — the  intercostal  nerve  produces  in  these  organs 
the  motions  of  contraction,  and  the  pneumogastric  those  of  dila- 
tation. 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  demonstration  of  the  principle 
now  enumerated,  he  first  undertakes  to  show  that  both  these 
nerves  regulate  the  motions  of  the  organs  to  which  they  are  dis- 
tributed. 

Adverting  merely  to  the  opinion  of  Rolando,  that  the  pneu- 
mogastric nerve  is  a  sensiferous  one,  he  maintains  strenuously 
that  it  is  a  motiferous,  both  from  anatomical  and  physiologicid 
considerations.  Thus  he  refers  to  the  testimony  of  Valsalva, 
who  saw  division  of  the  pneumogastric  followed  by  frequent  ef- 
forts to  vomit,  derangement  of  digestion,  and  arrest  of  the  food 
in  the  oesophagus ;  all  which  results  were  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Dupuy  and  Broughton ;  and  he  reminds  the  reader 
that  Mayo  having  divided  the  nerve,  and  irritated  its  lower  ex- 
tremity, produced  contraction  in  the  assophagus. 

The  influence  of  the  same  nerve  over  the  motions  of  the  sto- 
mach, he  maintains,  is  equally  demonstrated  by  the  experiments 
of  Breschet,  Milne-Edwards,  Legallois,  and  Broughton ;  and 
he  denies  altogether  the  validity  of  the  conclusions  deduced  l^ 
Wilson  Philip,  that  the  pneumogastric  filaments  influence  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  juice. 

The  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  over  the  motions  of 
the  larynx  next  comes  under  review ;  and,  in  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  principle,  he  adduces  the  authority  of  the  experiments  of 
Galen,  Legallois,  Magendie,  and  Broughton.  Legallois,  in- 
deed, showed  that  division  of  the  recurrent  nerves,  as  well  as  of 
the  pneumogastric  trunk,  produces  constriction  of  the  glottis^  by 
approximating  the  arytenoid  cartilages, — that  is,  by  palsy  of  the 
muscles  of  these  cartilages ;  Magendie  observed  that  division  of 
the  inferior  laryngeal  or  recurrent  nerve  causes  palsy  of  the  di- 
lating muscles  of  the  glottis^  (crico-thyroidei^  crica-^ryiaenoidei 
posticu)  which  is  no  longer  opened  in  the  act  of  inspiration ;  and 
Broughton  remarked,  that,  upon  dividing  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  on  both  sides,  though  the  motions  of  the  diaphragm  are 
unaffected,  those  of  the  lungs  are  almost  insensible. 

These  arguments,  so  far  as  the  muscles  of  the  laryna^and  the 
nerves  by  which  they  are  supplied,  arc  concerned,  are  undoubt- 
edly plausible,  and  rather  strong ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  are  distributed  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  to  muscles,  and  must  therefore  be  viewed  as 
principally  nerves  of  motion.  As  it  might  be  argued,  however, 
that  these  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  are  not  of  them- 
selves motiferous,  but  derive  this  property  from  anastomosis^  or 
conjunction  with  the  internal  branch  of  the  accessory  nerve,  Bel- 
lingcri  anticipates  this  objection  by  answering,  that,  as  the  pneu- 
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mogastric  nerve  sends  ofF  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves  before 
the  internal  branch  of  the  accessory  is  conjoined  with  it,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  pneumogastric  alone  is  motiferous.  The 
experiments,  indeed,  of  Magcndie,  show  that  the  superior  laryn- 
geal nerves  influence  the  motions  of  the  larynw,  as  this  author 
found  that  the  division  of  these  nerves  impedes  the  motions  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  annihilates  the  motions  of  constric- 
tion of  the  glottis ;  and  Bellingeri  hence  infers,  that  the  supe- 
rior laryngeal  nerve  is  the  antagonist  of  the  inferior  lanrngeal 
or  recurrent  nerve ;  the  former  producing  constriction,  the  lat- 
ter dilatation,  of  the  glottis. 

Here  we  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  this  statement  is 
not  quite  intelligible,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  entirely  accordant, 
according  to  our  views,  with  anatomical  facts.  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  the  superior  or  internal  laryngeal  nerve  is  distributed 
tothe  arytaenoideitstransverstis^  the  arytaenoideus  obliqutiSy  and 
the  crico-arytaenoideua  lateralis^  which  have  the  power  of  draw- 
ing together,  more  or  less  closely,  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and 
thereby  contracting  the  aperture  of  the  glottis ;  but  it  must  be 
observed,  that  it  also  distributed  to  the  crico-arytaenoideus  pos- 
iieuSf  the  thyro-arytaenoideus^  and  the  crico'thyroideus^  all  of 
which  have  the  faculty  of  separating,  in  different  degrees,  the 
arytenoid  cartilages,  and  thereby  enlarging  the  aperture  of  the 
glottis.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  this  case  the  filaments  of 
one  and  the  same  nerve  supply  muscles  which,  in  action,  anta- 
gonize each  other ;  and  it  is  inconsistent,  therefore,  with  correct 
reasoning,  to  represent  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  as  antago- 
nizing the  inferior  only,  when  it  also  antagonizes  its  own  fila- 
ments. It  is  an  anatomico-physiological  fact,  that  the  filaments 
of  the  superior  or  internal  laryngeal  nerve  contribute  to  dilate 
or  enlarge  the  glottis^  as  well  as  those  of  the  inferior  laryngeal, 
or  recurrent  nerve. 

These  observations,  however,  we  make  merely  in  passing ; 
and  we  resume  the  train  of  argument  pursued  by  Bellingeri,  in 
proving  the  pneumogastric  to  be  a  motiferous  nerve. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  this  view,  he  directs 
attention  to  its  origin  and  structure.  Its  filaments,  he  observes, 
issue  firom  the  restiform  processes,  which  are  productions  of  the 
lateral  strands  of  the  spinal  chord  ;  and,  from  the  same  resti- 
form processes  above  the  origin  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  arises 
the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and,  higher  still,  though  from  the  same 
processes,  issue  many  filaments  of  the  facial ;  and,  lastly,  from 
the  same  processes,  below  the  origin  of  the  pneumogastric,  arise 
many  filaments  of  the  accessory  nerve,  and  thus  descending  all 
the  filaments  of  the  accessory  issue  from  the  lateral  stranos  of 
the  chord,  as  the  author  shows  in  his  dissertation  De  Medulla 
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Spinalis  &c.  examined  in  last  Number.  As  these  three  nerves, 
therefore,  viz.  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the  facial,  and  the  aoces- 
sory,  are  assuredly  motiferous,  and  not  sensiferous  nerves,  the 
author  argues  that  it  is  most  natural  to  think  that  the  pneumo- 
gastric,  which  issues  from  the  same  strands,  must  possess  the 
same  properties,  or  is  a  motiferous,  and  not  a  sensiferous  nerve. 

The  author  takes  care  also  to  avail  himself  at  this  point  of 
an  argument  to  prove  that  the  restiform  or  lateral  strands  of  the 
spinal  chord  are  destined  to  regulate  involuntary  motions  only, 
or  those  of  the  organic  life,  from  the  circumstance,  that  all  the 
three  nerves  now  mentioned  are  concerned  principally,  if  not 
exclusively,  in  the  regulation  of  motions  of  this  class. 

He  enters  next  upon  rather  a  long  discussion  to  prove  that 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  is  noi  a  sensiferous  nerve ;  and  he  re- 
fers to  the  experiments  of  Legallois  to  prove  that  this  nerve  has 
no  influence  over  the  sensation  of  pulmonary  anxiety,  and  to 
those  of  Dupuy,  that  it  has  none  over  the  sensation  of  hunger. 
The  absence  of  ganglions  in  the  course  of  the  pneumogastric  is 
also  an  argument  of  the  same  tendency ;  and  he  finally  main- 
tains,  that  all  the  internal  sensations,  and  those  especially  which 
are  connected  with  appetites  and  uneasy  feelings,  giving  rise  to 
involuntary  actions  in  muscles,  are  to  be  referred  not  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  pneumogastric  filaments,  but  to  that  of  the  fila- 
ments of  the  intercostal. 

Having  in  this  manner  maintained  his  principles  regarding 
the  exclusive  motiferous  properties  of  the  pneumogastric,  BeU 
lingeri  proceeds  to  demonstrate  another  proposition  in  this  part 
of  his  theory,  viz.  that  the  intercostal  nerve,  though  principally 
a  sensiferous  one,  nevertheless  regulates  certain  motions,  and 
in  doing  so  is  an  antagonist  of  the  filaments  of  the  pneumogaa* 
trie.  The  intercostal  nerve,  in  short,  is,  according  to  Bellin* 
geri,  not  only  the  minister  of  organic  sensibility  to  the  organs 
of  the  chest  and  belly,  but  it  is  the  agent  of  all  motions  of  con« 
traction.  Thus,  he  remarks,  the  experiments  of  Broughton, 
who,  having  divided  the  pneumogastric  on  both  sides,  found  the 
motions  of  the  diaphragm  unaffected,  but  those  of  the  lungs  in- 
sensible,  show  that  this  nerve  serves  to  dilate  the  lungs,  since 
their  first  motion  is  that  of  dilatation,  succeeded,  however,  by  con* 
traction  or  constriction.  Respiration  then  becomes  difficult, 
with  long,  slow,  and  distinct  inspirations,  followed  by  rapid, 
violent,  and  forced  expirations, — depending  either  on  rapid  oon« 
traction  of  the  lungs  and  diaphragm,  or  on  the  diaphragm  alone 
contracting  with  greater  energy  when  no  longer  resisted  by  the 
expanding  tendency  of  the  lungs.  The  author,  therefore,  infen, 
that,  in  consequence  of  this  experiment,  either  the  lung  is  not 
dilated,  or  it  is  dilated  slowly  and  imperfectly,  and  contracts  with 
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excessive  rapidity, — that  the  pneumogastric  is  therefore  the  ex- 
panding agent  of  the  lung,  and,  by  indirect  induction,  that  the 
intercostal  must  induce  the  contracting  motions  of  that  organ. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  arguments  next  adduced  in  support 
of  this  opinion,  we  must  not  pass  from  this  now  specified,  with- 
out saying  that  it  is  by  no  means  conclusive;  that  it  is  pregnant 
with  a  very  gross  oversight,  which  renders  it  entirely  fallacious ; 
and  that  the  author  has,  in  our  opinion,  attempted  to  carry  it  a 
great  deal  farther  than  the  principles  of  just  induction  warrant. 

When  the  pneumogastric  nerve  has  been  divided,  the  im- 
perfect dilatation  of  the  lung  which  ensues,  does  not  depend  up- 
on the  extinction  or  suspension  of  any  property  possessed  by 
that  organ,  or  directly  communicated  to  that  organ,  by  the  pneu- 
mogastric trunk  or  filaments.  The  imperfect  dilatation,  and 
the  eventual  cessation  of  dilatation,  depends  upon  the  injury 
inflicted  on  the  superior  or  internal  and  inferior  laryngeal  or 
recurrent  nerves,  and  upon  the  simultaneous  suspension  of  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  dilatingmuscles  of  the  ghftis^  viz.  the  crt- 
co^hyroid^us^  the  crico»arytaenoidetts  posticus^  and  thyro^ary-^ 
taaioidei.  These  muscles  maintain,  without  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  animal,  an  open  state  to  a  certain  extent  of 
the  rtma  gtottidis ;  and  during  every  inspiration  they  are  in- 
voluntarily, or  rather  instinctively,  put  in  action,  so  as  to  open 
that  aperture  more  completely.  The  moment,  however,  that 
either  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric  or  the  recurrent  branch 
is  divided,  the  instinctive  action  is  suspended,  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  collapse  towards  each  other,  and  diminish  much  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  aperture.  It  is  also  not  improba- 
ble that,  at  the  same  time,  the  arytaenoidei  obliqui  and  arytaeno- 
idei  transversa  act  with  preternatural  force,  being  no  longer 
antagonized  by  the  muscles  above  specified.  At  all  events,  it  is 
certain  that  the  chief  impediment  to  respiration  consists  in  the 
aperture  being  diminished,  and  thereby,  the  animal  being  un- 
able to  inspire  with  the  instinctive  efforts,  the  same  quantity  of 
air,  or  with  the  same  force  as  in  the  healthy  state,  in  the  lungs 
consequently  being  deprived  of  their  most  efficient  expanding 
agent, — the  presence  of  the  elastic  atmospheric  air,  and  in  be- 
ing thus  thrown  into  an  inert  and  comparatively  torpid  state. 

In  this  manner  we  can  account  for  the  contraction  or  the  non- 
dilatation  of  the  lungs  and  all  its  effects,  in  a  sufficiently  clear 
and  satisfactory  manner,  without  having  recourse  to  a  supposi- 
tion so  singular,  and,  we  may  add,  so  much  at  variance  with  all 
the  analogies  of  vital  action,  as  that  of  the  active  dilating  fa- 
culty of  the  lungs,  or  an  equally  active  contracting  faculty. 
When  the  air  ceases  to  enter  the  larynx  and  trachea  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  and  with  due  force,  the  lungs  cease  to  be  ex- 
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panded,  the  vesicles  necessarily  collapse  to  a  certain  extent,  or, 
at  least,  are  not  alternately  and  duly  expanded  and  contracted ; 
the  blood  does  not  move  readily  Arom  the  small  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  into  those  of  the  pulmonary  veins;  it  at  length 
moves  slowly  and  stagnates,  and  is  not  duly  aerated;  accumula- 
tion takes  place  in  the  branches  and  trunk  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  the  peripneumony  <n 
chronic  asphyxia  ensues,  and  death  takes  place  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  interrupted  respiration  from  non-dilatation  of  the 
lung. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  in  giving  an  explanation  of  phe« 
nomena,  either  physical  or  physiological,  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  true  philosophy  to  assume  the  existence  of 
more  causes  than  are  adequate  to  account  for  the  effects. 

By  what  means  the  intercostal  nerve  can  operate  as  a  contract- 
ing agent,  we  acknowledge  our  incapacity  to  discover.  The  con- 
traction or  collapse  of  the  lungs  is,  so  far  as  can  be  understood, 
effected,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  return  of  the  dilating  muscles 
of  the  chest  to  their  state  of  inaction,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
by  the  action  of  the  expiratory  muscles  or  the  abdominal.  If 
the  intercostal  nerve  has  any  share  in  accomplishing  this  purpose, 
it  must  be  by  its  regulating  the  mere  organic  sensibility  of  the 
lungs,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to  collapse  when  the  expand- 
ing agents  cease  to  operate. 

After  submitting  these  observations,  we  proceed  with  the  train 
of  reasoning  pursued  by  the  author,  who  next  adduces  anatomioo- 
physiological  arguments  in  support  of  the  proposition  now  under 
consideration. 

While  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  he  tells  us,  issuing  from  the 
restiform  bodies,  is  connected  with  the  cerebellum^  the  intercos- 
tal is  connected  at  once  with  the  brain  and  cerebellum^ — commu- 
nicating as  it  does  with  the  fifth  pair,  a  ccrebellic,  and  the  sixth 
pair,  a  cerebral  nerve,  and  receiving,  as  Bellingeri  thinks  he  has 
determined,  filaments,  from  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves.  He  infers,  therefore,  agreeably  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  conceives  he  has  established,  as  mentioned  in  last 
Number,  and  more  fully  in  the  present  treatise,  that,  since  the 
cerebellum  and  the  cerebellic  nerves  produce  in  the  trunk  and  ex- 
tremities motions  of  extension  and  abduction,  while  the  brain 
and  cerebral  nerves  give  rise  to  motions  of  flexion  and  adduction, 
the  former  being  equivalent  to  dilatation  or  expansion,  the  lat- 
ter to  contraction, — the  pneumogastric,  as  a  cerebellic  nerve, 
ought  to  produce  dilatation  in  the  organs  to  which  it  is  distribut- 
ed, while  the  intercostal,  as  receiving  filaments  from  the  brain, 
ought  to  contribute  not  only  to  sensibility,  but  to  motions  of 
contraction. 
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The  author  then  refers  to  such  motions  as  yawning  and  sMeer- 
ing  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion.  But  we  must  contend,  that 
he  still  overlooks  the  fact,  that  even  in  these  motions,  which,  in- 
deed, are  of  a  peculiar  and  instinctive  or  involuntary  character, 
tl|e  prolonged  and  excessive  expansion  or  dilatation  of  the  lungs 
in  the  former  case  is  produced  by  an  extreme  and  a  peculiar 
action  of  the  expanding  muscles  of  the  chest,  viz.  the  diaphragm 
and  pectoraleSf  and  the  collapse  or  apparently  sudden  and  forcible 
contraction  of  the  lungs  is  produced  by  a  peculiarly  convulsive 
motion  of  the  expiratory  muscles.  In  other  respects,  his  consi- 
derations are  rather  ingenious  and  plausible  views,  than  con- 
clusive arguments.  Thus  it  is  doubtless  the  fact,  that,  in  the 
instinctive  motions  of  respiration,  for  instance,  yawning  and  sigh- 
ing, and  in  those  involuntary  changes  induced  by  mental  emo- 
tions, the  motions  of  extension  and  abduction  of  the  extremities 
are  simultaneous  with  those  of  expansion  of  thelungs  and  dicLstole 
heart ;  and  conversely,  the  motions  of  flexion,  constriction,  and 
adduction  of  the  extremities  are  associated  with  those  of  collapse 
of  the  lungs  and  contraction  of  the  heart.  But  we  do  not  per- 
ceive  that  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that,  therefore, 
the  expansion  of  the  lungs  and  the  diastole  of  the  heart  are 
regulated  by  a  cerebellic  nerve,  like  the  pneumogastric,  or  that 
the  collapse  of  the  lungs  and  the  systole  of  the  heart  are  effect- 
ed by  virtue  of  a  cerebral  nerve  like  that  of  the  intercostal  trunk. 

With  the  view,  notwithstanding,  of  disputing  every  inch  in 
the  argument,  and  adducing  all  the  evidence  practicable  to  bear 
on  the  question,  Bellingeri  next  proceeds  to  question  the  accu- 
racy of  a  statement  of  Scarpa  regarding  the  origin  or  spinal 
connections  of  the  intercostal  nerve.  The  learned  professor  of 
Favia  has  not  long  ago  represented,  in  a  p2q)er  published  in  the 
Annali  Universali  di  Medidna  of  Omodet,  that  the  intercos- 
tal nerve  arises  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
only,  and  has  no  communication  with  the  anterior  roots.  This 
statement  M.  Bellingeri  feels  it  requisite  to  controvert ;  and, 
however  much  he  respects  the  great  anatomist  of  Italy,  he  tells 
us,  he  cannot  distrust  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  which 
demonstrate  that  the  filaments  of  the  intercostal  issue  from  the 
anterior  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves, — ^formed  of  the  concourse 
or  mixture  of  the  anterior  roots  with  the  posterior  roots ;  and 
hence  the  filaments  of  the  intercostal  are  composed  of  fibres^ 
some  of  which  issue  from  the  anterior,  and  others  from  the  pos- 
terior roots,  l^he  inference  that  Scarpa  deduces  from  the  ana- 
tomical character  now  specified,  viz.  that  the  intercostal  is  merely 
a  sentient  and  not  a  motiferous  nerve,  Bellingeri,  in  like  man- 
ner, controverts  upon  the  ground  of  the  arguments  already  ad- 
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duced,  and  those  also  yet  to  be  adduced,  relative  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  cerebral  crura  upon  the  organs  of  motion. 

IV.  We  have  now  to  proceed  to  the  third  general  propo- 
sition enunciated  by  fiellingeri ; — that  the  lobes  of  the  brQin 
produce  the  motions  ofjledfion.  To  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
this  proposition,  he  adduces  evidence  from  two  sources ;  1^^^  that 
of  experimental  inquiries  conducted  by  other  physiologists ;  and 
2d^  that  from  the  proofs  of  pathological  anatomy. 
.  Under  the  first  head  we  find  the  experiments  of  Magendie, 
Flourens,  Schoepf,  Serres,  Saucerotte,  and  Desmoulins,  relative 
to  the  effect  of  removal  or  injuries  of  the  cerebral  lobes ;  and 
these  several  experiments,  having  been  made  by  yariooi  in-* 
quirers  with  different  views,  must  be  allowed  to  possess  greater 
validity  in  establishing  the  principles  maintained  by  M.  Bellin* 
geri,  than  if  he  had  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  with  the 
express  intention  of  demonstrating  what  he  wished.  Many  6t 
these  experiments  having  been  at  different  times  more  or  less 
fully  under  consideration,  are  already  well  known  to  the  readen 
of  this  Journal,  and  need  not  now  be  repeated.  Their  leading 
and  essential  results  are  to  the  following  effect 

Removal  or  injury  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  is  followed 
by  flexion  of  the  opposite  abdominal  extremity ;  and  removal  of 
both  anterior  lobes  induces  the  flexion  of  both  abdominal  extre- 
mities.    (Serres.)    Division  or  removal  of  the  posterior  lobes  of 
the  brain  is  followed  by  flexion  of  the  thoracic  extremities,  (Ser« 
res  and  Saucerotte;)  and  removal  or  destruction  of  the  hernia 
spheres  of  the  brain  causes  an  irresistible  motion  of  progression 
forwards ;  while  conversely,  wounds  or  destruction  of  the  cere^ 
helium  are  followed  by  a  series  of  retrograde  motions,  (Magen« 
die  and  Desmoulins.)     Destruction  of  hothjasdculi  of  the  tn- 
fundibuluniy  and  to  a  small  extent  of  the  two  anterior  pyramidal 
bodies,  leaving  the  corpora  restrfbrmia  entire,  causes  palsyv 
with  rigidity  and  inflexible  extension  of  the  inferior  extremities, 
and  immobility  of  the  superior  extremities,  (Meyranx ;)  while 
conversely,  to  a  similar  lesion  at  the  level  of  the  calamus  scripto^ 
riusy  incomplete  palsy,  with  rigidity  and  inflexible  extension 
in  the  thoracic  extremities  succeeds,  and  the  abdominal  extremis 
ties  present  similar  motions  to  those  which  are  observed  in  the 
act  of  kneading.     In  all  these  experiments,  the  author  repeats, 
the  motions  which  continue  or  prevail  after  experiment  are  those 
which  proceed  from  the  uninjured  parts ;  that  is  to  say,  the  mo- 
tions of  extension  which  are  employed  in  retrogression  depend 
on  the  cerebellum ;  while  those  of  flexion,  which  are  employed 
in  progression,  depend  on  the  brain. — (P.  114.) 

The  proofs  derived  from  pathological  anatomy  consist  of  a 
series  of  twenty-three  cases,  illustrated  by  dissections,  from  Mor- 
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gagni,  Dan  de  la  Vauterie,  Lallcmand,  Bouillaud,  A  visard, 
Martin  Solon,  Piedagnel,  Rutin,  and  Serres, — in  which,  with^ 
symptoms  of  palsy  or  apoplexy,  was  conjoined  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  rigid  or  inextensible  flexion  of  the  arms,  or  tetanic  rigi- 
dity of  the  head  or  neck.  These  cases  are  too  much  detailed,  and 
occupy  too  much  space,  to  give  them  even  in  an  abridged  form. 
In  order,  however,  to  show  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ap- 
plied to  support  the  truth  of  the  proposition  now  under  consi- 
deration, we  shall  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  conclusions  deduced 
by  the  learned  author  himself. 

From  these  investigations  M.  Bellingeri  thinks  it  results,  that 
inflammation  or  any  irritation  of  the  cerebral  lobes  often  pro- 
duces spasm,  more  or  less  permanent,  in  the  direction  of  flexion, 
and  sometimes  also  of  adduction,  of  the  extremities ;  and  from 
this  pathological  fact  he  infers,  that  the  cerebral  lobes  produce 
the  motions  of  flexion  and  adduction  of  the  extremities.  Patho- 
logy) therefore,  shows,  that  not  always  in  cases  of  inflammation 
or  irritation  excited  in  the  cerebral  lobes,  is  th^  spasm  specifled 
observed  in  the  direction  of  flexion  and  adduction ;  but  often 
there  are  either  convulsions,  or  there  is  no  tonic  spasm,  in  any 
direction  ;  or  there  is  genuine  palsy ;  or  there  is  no  lesion  in  the 
motions  of  the  system  of  voluntary  muscles ;  and  this  variation, 
he  thinks,  depends  partly  and  principally  on  the  varied  seat  of 
the  inflammatory  process,  or  of  the  irritation  in  the  cerebral  lobes, 
and  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  morbid  affection  existing  in  these 
lobes. 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  seat  of  the  action,  Bellingeri  thinks 
it  is  established  by  the  observations  adduced  or  quoted  by  him, 
and  in  which  care  has  been  taken  to  specify  the  locality  and  the 
point  of  lesion  in  the  cerebral  lobes,  that  it  is  either  in  the  optic 
thalamic  or  in  the  corpora  striata^  or  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  ventricles,  or  in  the  middle  lobe,  and  more  frequently  in  the 
posterior  lobule  of  the  hemispheres.  Further,  there  is  often  met 
as  a  cause  of  such  spasm,  inflammation  or  bloody  injection  of 
the  via  mater  or  arachnoid  membrane,  especially  at  the  upper 
suruice  of  the  brain  ;  hence  the  said  parts  of  the  cerebral  lobes 
are  those  which  influence  most  the  motions  of  the  extremities ; 
and  if  they  are  afiected,  lesions  of  these  motions  will  ensue ;  if 
other  parts  of  the  brain  are  irritated,  other  symptoms  will  be 
betrayed,  without  disorder  of  the  faculty  of  motion. 

The  nature  of  the  morbid  affection  of  these  parts  of  the  cere- 
bral lobes  devoted  to  motion,  he  represents  as  adequate  to  pro- 
duce spasm  or  palsy.  Irritation  of  every  kind,  he  argues,  pro- 
duces spasm ;  while  disorganization,  destruction,  or  intense  com- 
pression of  those  parts  of  the  brain  subservient  to  motion,  in- 
duces genuine  palsy  with  relaxation. 

*'  I  will  admit,  therefore/*  he  concludes,  *^  that  irritation  of  any 
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part  of  the  cerebral  lobes  may  exist  without  producing  spasm  in  the 
direction  of  flexion  or  adduction  of  the  extremities;  but  whenever  the 
said  spasm  exists  we  ought  reasonably  to  infer  that  there  is  an  irrita- 
tion of  inflammatory  or  other  character  in  the  cerebral  lobes." 

The  author  then  draws  the  following  conclusions. 

"  1.  There  are  diseases  of  the  brain  without  any  lesion  in  the 
moving  faculty,  either  palsy,  or  spasm,  or  convulsion ;  and  this,  in 
our  opinion,  depends  on  the  variable  seat  of  the  morbid  affection, 
and  proves  that  not  all  the  parts  of  the  cerebral  lobes  increase  an  in- 
fluence over  the  motions.  2.  Irritation  created  in  some  parts  of  the 
cerebral  lobes,  most  frequently  induces  spasm,  transitory  or  perma- 
nent, in  the  direction  of  flexion,  and  also  adduction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  extremities.  3.  This  spasm  is  most  frequently  followed  by 
genuine  palsy, — which  indicates  that  with  the  irritation  was  associ- 
ated either  an  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power, — or  that  the  state 
which  produced  at  the  beginning  simple  irritation,  with  the  course  of 
time,  induced  intense  compression  or  disorganization  of  the  nervous 
tissue.  4.  Those  diseases  of  the  cerebral  lobes  which  induce  in  the 
extremities  genuine  palsy  not  preceded  by  spasm,  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  pathological  state  of  the  brain  from  the  commencement  was 
such  as  to  produce  not  irritation,  but  compression  or  remarkable  al- 
teration capable  of  speedily  inducing  palsy.  These  observations, 
however,  are  imperfect,  because,  for  the  most  part,  the  state  of  the 
muscular  system  was  not  described,  but  merely  defined  by  the 
general  denomination  of  palsy  or  hemiplegia ;  and  it  further  waa 
still  to  be  determined,  in  similar  cases,  whether  the  palsy  was  com- 
plete in  every  direction,  that  is,  \n  the  directions  of  flexion,  exten- 
sion, abduction,  and  adduction, — a  circumstance  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain,  unless  the  attendant  produces  by  external  agency  a 
species  of  motions  calculated  to  show  whether  the  patient  can  spon« 
taneously  execute  the  opposite  motions.  5*  The  diseases  of  the  cere- 
bral lobes  which  induce  genuine  palsy  may,  by  the  laws  of  antago- 
nism, give  rise  in  the  small  extremities  to  a  state  of  tonic  extension, 
that  is  a  degree  of  extension  depending  on  the  natural  tone  exist- 
ing in  the  exterior  muscles  left  unaffected.  6.  From  these  princi- 
ples it  is  inferred,  that  certain  parts  of  the  cerebral  lobes  preside 
over  motions  of  adduction  and  flexion  of  the  extremities,  of  the  head 
and  of  the  trunk.  And  7*  Spasmodic  flexion  and  adduction  is  a 
symptom  characteristic  of  ence/^Aa/t/tV,  or  irritation  established  in  the 
cerebral  lobes.*'— ( Pp.  171-172.) 

After  these  doctrines  on  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  and  trunk, 
he  adds,  that  he  is  further  persuaded  that  attentive  examination  of 
many  pathological  cases  will  instruct  us  also  in  the  influence,  which 
the  cerebral  lobes  exercise  over  the  muscular  system  of  theface,  the 
eyes,  the  tongue,  the  pupil,  and  the  urinary  bladder  ;  but,  as  this 
inquiry  would  be  too  lengthened,  he  defers  it  to  another  season, 
and  confines  himself  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  combination  of  these 
derangements  in  muscular  action,  with  or  without  anaisthesia. 
After  a  short  collation  of  the  most  authentic  cases,  he  arrives  at 
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the  conclusion,  that  the  diseases  of  the  cerebral  lobes  which  pro- 
duce genuine  palsy  or  spasmodic  flexion  are  sometimes  associat- 
ed with  anaistheaia^  or  insensibility  of  the  skin,— as  distinguish- 
ed from  muscular  sensibility. 

V.  The  fourth  proposition  enunciated  by  Bellingeri  is,  that 
the  cerebellum  is  subservient  to  the  motions  of  extension  ;  and,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  this  principle,  he  adduces 
physiological  argiaments,  evidence  derived  from  the  experiments 
of  other  inquirers,  and  pathological  observations. 

The  first  physiological  argument  adduced  in  favour  of  this 
principle  is  derived  from  the  comparative  weight  of  the  brain 
and  cerebellum  at  different  ages.  The  weight  of  the  cerebellum 
in  the  adult  is  known  by  the  observations  of  Chaussier,  he  re- 
marks, to  be  about  the  eighth  or  the  ninth  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  brain  ;  and  in  the  new-born  infant  it  is  only  the  sixteenth 
or  eighteenth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  brain.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  Soemmering  had  estimated  it, 
after  various  trials,  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
brain  proper, — a  difference  which  would  make  the  proportional 
difference  of  the  adult  and  infant  brain  and  cerebellum  still  more 
conspicuous.  The  weight  of  the  cerebellum^  therefore,  compara- 
tively ,to  that  of  the  brain,  is  more  than  double  in  the  adult  of 
what  it  is  in  the  infant ;  and,  he  maintains,  that  this  predominant 
weight  is  connected  with  a  peculiar  preponderance  of  the  mo- 
tions of  extension  over  those  of  ilexion.  He  first  observes,  that 
the  motions  of  extension  are  more  predominant  in  the  adult  than 
in  the  infant,  which  is  hence  incapable  of  sustaining  the  head 
and  trunk,  and  of  supporting  itself  on  the  legs, — positions  which 
require  strength  in  the  extensor  muscles; — while  in  infants  the 
motions  of  flexion  predominate  most.  Secondly^  it  appears  also 
reasonable  to  Bellingeri  to  attribute  to  the  greater  developement 
of  the  brain  in  the  foetus,  the  position  of  the  whole  person  in 
the  direction  of  flexion;  and,  as  in  the  adult,  the  weight  of  the 
brain  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the  cerebellum^  hence  it  is 
also,  in  consequence  of  the  same  arrangement,  that  the  action  of 
the  flexor  muscles  in  general  predominates  over  that  of  the  ex- 
tensors. 

In  illustration  of  the  truth  of  these  inferences,  he  informs  us 
that  he  has  observed  in  his  own  children,  as  in  many  others, 
that  those,  in  whom  the  occipital  region  is  much  developed,  stand 
on  their  feet  and  walk  at  an  earlier  period,  than  those  in  whom 
the  same  region  is  depressed,  or  little  elevated  ;  and,  as  stand- 
ing and  progression  require  strength  in  the  extensor  muscles, 
he  thinks  the  early  perfection  of  these  faculties  is  connected 
with  the  larger  developement  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  experimental  proofs  are  derived  from  the  experiments  of 
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Zinn,  Saucerotte,  Rolando,  Serres,  Bbuillaud,  and  Fodera.  The 
general  result  is,  that  irritations  excited  in  the  cerebellum  in- 
duce opisthotonosy  or  spasmodic  extension  of  the  head,  trunk, 
and  posterior  extremities ;  that  in  some  instances  of  lesions  in- 
flicted on  the  cerebellum^  these  spasmodic  motions  may  be  so 
violent  as  to  throw  the  animal  completely  backwards  (Bouil- 
laud) ;  and  that  the  motion  of  retrogression  observed  by  Ma- 
gendie  and  Bouillaud,  in  cases  of  injury  or  irritation  of  the  cere^ 
bellum^  is  to  be  explained  by  the  spasmodic  action  thus  induced 
in  the  extensor  muscles,  by  which  the  animals  are  involuntarily 
compelled  to  move  backwards.  Fodera  in  like  manner  observ- 
ed,  after  removing  the  middle  superior  part  of  the  cerebellum  in 
a  Guinea  pig,  that  the  head  was  thrown  backwards,  the  hind- 
legs  were  forcibly  separated,  the  fore-logs  straight  and  rigid,  and 
the  position  of  the  animal  was  that  of  tumbling  backwards ; — 
showing,  Bellingeri  observes,  that  the  cerebellum  produces  the 
erection  of  the  head  and  trunk,  extension  of  the  thoracic  extre- 
mities, and  abduction  of  the  abdominal  extremities. 

The  pathological  evidences  adduced  by  Bellingeri  in  support 
of  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  consist  of  eleven  very  pointed 
cases  of  disease  of  the  cerebellum  in  some  of  its  parts,  and  giv- 
ing rise  to  different  degrees  of  derangement  in  the  muscles  of 
the  head,  trunk,  and  extremities.  Of  these  it  is  unnecessary  to 
give  more  than  a  short  abstract  of  the  general  results. 

It  may  be  concluded,  that,  since  the  various  facts  already  ad- 
duced, show,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Bellingeri,  that  every  and  any 
irritation  excited  in  the  cerebellum  produces  spasm  in  the  ex- 
tensor or  elevator  muscles,  and  so  also  in  the  abductors,  (p. 
21 4,  Experiments  of  Fodera ;)  and  conversely,  destruction,  in* 
cision,  or  excision  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cerebellum^ 
induces  palsy  in  the  extensor  muscles,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
a  proof  that  the  cerebellum  is  not  destined  to  produce  every 
kind  of  motion,  but  some  only,  and  especially  those  of  extension, 
elevation,  and  abduction.  Conversely,  since  pathological  obser- 
vations show  that  irritations  excited  in  the  cerebral  lobes  induce 
spasm  in  the  direction  of  flexion  of  the  trunk  and  extremities, 
and  abduction,  especially  of  the  thoracic  extremities,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  destruction  and  disorganization  of  the  same  lobes  in- 
duce palsy  of  the  flexor  muscles,  it  is  evident,  he  argues,  that 
the  cerebral  lobes  produce  motions  of  flexion  in  the  trunk  and 
extremities,  and  also  those  of  adduction  ;  ^^  and  thus,"'  he  con- 
cludes, '^  is  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  oi  Nervous  An- 
tagonism promulgated  by  me." — (P.  215.) 

"  1  do  not,  however,  mean/'  he  adds,  ^*  tliat  the  cerebellum  produces 
only  motions  of  extension  and  abduction  ;  and  the  cerebral  lobes 
determine  only  those  of  flexion  and  adduction ;  because,  as  there  arc 
in  the  human  body  many  other  motions,  as  elevation  and  depression, 
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pronation  and  supination,  constriction  and  dilatation,  ^c.^rother 
nervous  organs  would  be  required  to  produce  such  motions  ;  but  it 
is  my  intention  to  demonstrate  that  one  species  of  motions  is  pro. 
duced  by  the  brain  proper,  and  an  opposite  species  of  motions  by 
the  cerebellum" 

"  I  have  proved  my  assumption  as  to  the  principal  and  most  con- 
spicuous motions,  as  those  of  flexion,  extension,  abduction  and  ad- 
duction ;  and  I  am  certain  that  an  attentive  examination  of  the  ex- 
periments and  patholdgical  observations  already  recorded  will  illus- 
trate to  us  the  distinct  influence  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum  o?er  the 
other  kinds  of  motions*  I  do  not  here  undertake  this  investigation, 
which  would  prove  too  lengthened ;  and  I  am  satisfied  with  simply 
stating,  that  already,  from  my  experiments,  it  has  been  demonstrated, 
that  constriction  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  produced  by  the  an- 
terior  fasciculi,  and  its  dilatation  by  the  posterior^a^  cict//i  of  the  spi- 
nal chord.*' 

''  It  is  also  useful  here  to  state,  that  I  do  not  regard  the  cerebral 
lobes  as  exclusively  destined  to  produce  motions  of  flexion, — but  as 
organs  devoted  to  manifold  important  operations ;  nor  do  I  view  the 
cerebellum  as  an  organ  solely  for  producing  motions  of  extension, 
but  as  one  which  may  direct  and  regulate  other  functions ;  but  I 
merely  wish  now  to  establish  the  principle  of  the  distinct  influence 
exercised  by  the  brain  and  cerebellum  over  the  motions." — (P.  2l6- 
217.) 

He  further  adds,  that,  as  it  results  from  the  observations  al- 
ready adduced,  that  spasmodic  extension  of  the  whole  person, 
and  especially  of  the  neck  and  head,  or,  in  short,  opisthotonos, 
general  or  partial,  is  associated  with  a  morbid  affection  of  the  ee- 
rebellum,  capable  of  generating  spasm, — it  must  follow,  converse- 
ly, that  spasmodic  extension  of  the  head  and  neck  is  an  evident 
symptom  that  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  cerebellum.  Spasmo- 
dic flexion,  on  the  other  hand,  or  emprosthotonos^  general  or  par- 
tial, indicates  that  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  brain. 

He  cautions  the  reader,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  all  the  diseases  of  the  cerebral  and  cerebellic  lobes 
ought  to  induce  derangements  in  the  action  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem; since  both  organs  are  liable  to  morbid  states  which  do  not 
affect  the  motions  of  the  muscular  system  ;  but  he  maintains  the 
converse,  that  it  will  always  be  true,  that,  in  the  case  of  spasmo- 
dic flexion,  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  cerebral  lobes,  and  vice 
versa^  in  the  case  of  spasmodic  extension,  that  it  is  seated  in  the 
cerebellum. 

From  all  these  facts  and  considerations,  he  takes  occasion  to 
establish  a  pathological  principle,  and  a  therapeutic  rule  of  some 
importance  and  utility.  As  it  is  well  ascertained  that,  in  diseases 
of  the  cerebral  or  cerebellic  lobes,  attended  with  their  respec- 
tive spasmodic  motions  of  spasmodic  flexion,  or  extension,  in- 
spection discloses  always  either  congestion  or  genuine  inflamma- 
tion or  its  results,  not  tending,  however,  to  disorganization,  it 
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is  manifest  that  spasms  of  this  description,  if  they  be  intense  and 
long-continuedvare  not  simply  nervous  or  pure  effects  of  debi- 
lity, but  proceed  from  irritation  given  to  the  parts  of  the  brain 
specified.  Hence  he  recommends,  that  the  curative  method 
ought  to  be  antiphlogistic  or  reveUent,  and  directed  to  remove 
the  chief  morbid  element,  for  instance  any  one  of  those  already 
referred  to. 

VI.  M.  Bellingeri  then  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  motions  of  the  muscular  system,  when  both  the  brain  and  the 
cerebeUum  are  simultaneously  affected  with  disease.  From  six 
cases,  in  which  both  these  portions  of  the  nervous  system  were 
more  or  less  inflamed,  soi^ened,  or  disorganized,  with  various 
concomitant  derangements  in  the  motions  of  the  head,  trunk, 
and  extremities,  he  infers,  that  the  cerebral  lobes  influence  more 
frequently  and  preferably  the  thoracic  extremities,  than  the  ab- 
dominal, especially  when  the  diseases  are  such  as  to  give  rise  to 
spasm.  On  th»  contrary,  the  diseases  of  the  cerebellum^  if  apt 
to  induce  spasm,  affect  for  the  most  part  the  extensor  muscles  of 
the  head  and  neck,  producing  opisihotonos^  or  affect  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  an  equal  degree,  the  thoracic  as  well  as  the  abdomi- 
nal extremities ;  but  if  these  diseases  of  the  cerebellum  are  ade- 
quate to  induce  palsy,  they  affect  preferably,  and  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, the  inferior  extremities  than  the  superior. 

The  different  degrees  of  spasmodic  affection  induced  in  dis- 
eases of  the  cerebellum^  to  the  extent  of  partial  or  general  opis- 
thotonos^ in  different  cases,  M.  Bellingeri  believes  to  depend 
upon  the  different  seats  and  various  extent  of  the  lesions  of  the 
cerebellum.  The  cases  induced,  he  thinks,  warrant  the  conclusion, 
that  when  the  lesion  affects  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum^  and  is 
limited  to  the  superior  and  posterior,  especially  the  median  sur- 
face of  the  cerebellumy  it  induces  only  opisthotonos  of  the  head 
and  neck  ;  but  if  the  lesion  be  general  and  deeper,  or  affect  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  organ,  it  induces  general  opisthotonos^  that 
is,  opisthotonos  extending  to  the  trunk  and  extremities,  ^rom 
these  facts,  he  conceives,  it  results,  that  the  central  region  of  the 
cerebellum  influences  the  motions  of  extension  of  the  neck  and 
head,  while  its  hemispheres* or  lateral  regions  preferably  preside 
over  the  motions  of  extension  of  the  extremities  ;  and  he  further 
conceives,  that  opisthotonos  of  the  neck  and  head  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  symptom  indicating  the  existence  of  a  lesion  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cerebellum^  whereas  general  opisthotonos  proves  that 
the  whole  cerebeUum  is  affected. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  regarding  effects  not  pro- 
duced by  the  influence  of  the  cerebellumy  and  apparently  at- 
tributable to  exclusive  affection  of  the  brain, — is,  that,  with  spas- 
modic or  paralytic  affections  dependent  on  the  latter,  there  is 
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almost  invariably  combined  cutaneous  anaisthesia,  and  that  this 
symptom  is  never  observed  conjoined  with  the  same  affections, 
when  proceeding  from  lesion  of  the  cerebellum.  The  author, 
therefore^  concludes,  that  anaistheeia  conjoined  with  palsy  or 
spasm  is  a  characteristic  symptom  of  disease  of  the  cerebral 
lobes,  and  an  indication  that  the  cerebellum  is  unaffected ;  and 
he  therefore  espouses  the  views  of  Flourcns  on  the  influence  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  on  the  sense  of  taste,  and  professes 
himself  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  Fovillc  and  Pinel  Grand- 
Champ,  who  endeavoured,  by  experiments,  to  trace  this  faculty 
to  the  cerebellum, 

VII.  Thefifth  proposition  enumerated  by  M.  fiellingeri  is,  that 
the  anterior  atrande  of  the  spinal  chords  and  the  anterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves  are  subservient  to  the  motions  of  Jlexiwi ; 
and  this  he  studies  to  demonstrate  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
former,  by  anatomicophysiological  arguments,  by  experiments 
on  animals,  and  by  pathological  observations  #n  the  eff^ects  of 
disease  on  the  human  body. 

With  regard  to  the  experimental  proofs,  which  are  the  first 
deserving  attention,  we  find  that  M.  Bellingeri  adds  to  the  evi- 
dence  furnished  by  his  own  experiments,  as  communicated  in  last 
Number,  that  supplied  by  the  experiments  of  Professor  Rolando, 
and  which  show,  according  to  the  present  author,  that  lesions 
and  sections  of  the  cerebral  strands  of  the  spinal  chord,  and  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  equally  annihilate  the  motions 
of  flexion,  without  affecting  those  of  extension. — Pp.  S53,  254. 

On  the  pathological  proofs  of  this  part  of  his  theory,  the  au- 
thor has  bestowed  very  great  pains,  and  has  adduced  from  Hoy. 
er^Collard,  fiayle,  Rullier,  Berard,  Boyer,  Serres,  Velpeau, 
Ablberg,  and  Ketzius,  Poletti,  and  Magendie,  a  scries  of  eleven 
very  interesting  cases  of  more  or  less  affection  of  the  spinal  chord, 
and  in  which,  with  disease  of  the  anterior  strands  and  roots,  was 
associated  more  or  less  derangement  of  the  motions  of  flexion, — 
with  various  interesting  and  ingenious  comments  on  these  cases, 
and  the  morbid  appearances  disclosed.  We  regret  that  our  li- 
mits  permit  us  not  to  enter  into  the  detailed  consideration  of 
these  reasonings ;  and  we  must  now  restrict  our  notice  to  the 
conclusions  only  deduced  by  the  author. 

Bellingeri  infers,  in  the  first  place,  firom  the  experiments  and 
pathological  facts  here  adduced,  that  the  morbid  affections  of  the 
anterior  strands  of  the  spinal  chord,  which  are  adequate  to  produce 
spasm  or  predominance  of  nervous  action,  induce  spasmodic  flexion, 
enduring  sometimes  till  death,  or  even  after  death,  as  well  in 
die  trunk  as  in  the  lower  and  upper  extremities,  and  in  the  hands 
and  fingers ;  and  further  produce  sometimes  a  spasm  in  the  ex- 
tremities in  the  direction  of  adduction ;  and  that  hence  we  must 
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infer,  that  these  strands  and  the  anterior  roots  regulate  the  mo- 
tions of  flexion  and  adduction  in  the  trunk  and  extremities ;  an 
inference  of  the  same  tendency  with  that  relating  to  the  brain  and 
cerebral  lobes.  It  is  an  anatomical  fact,  he  maintains,  that  the 
anterior  strands  and  roots  are  connected  with  the  cerebral  lobes 
only,  or  are  cerebral  strands  and  roots ;  and  physiological  in- 
quiry shows  that  both  agree  in  the  influence  which  they  exercise 
over  the  motions  of  flexion  in  the  trunk,  and  flexion  and  adduc-» 
tion  in  the  extremities. 

He  then  forms  a  conclusion  as  to  symptomatology  and  patho- 
logy ; — ^'z*  that  flexion  and  spasmodic  adduction  of  the  extre- 
mities depending  not  upon  affection  of  the  brain,  but  upon  that 
of  the  spinal  chord,  indicates  that  the  disease  is  seated  not  in 
the  whole  spinal  chord,  but  only  in  the  anterior  strands,  or  in 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  This  may  continue  so 
long  as  the  actions  are  chiefly  spasmodic  irritation,  either  me- 
chanical or  physiological,  as  that  from  inflammation  or  its  pro- 
ducts ;  and  he  infers  that  it  is  only  when  palsy  has  taken  place, 
that  we  can  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  sufficient  pres- 
sure to  disorganize  the  structure  of  the  chord. 

He  further  agrees  with  Magendie  and  Sir  C.  Bell  in  ascrib- 
ing lesions  of  motions  only,  and  not  of  sensation,  to  these  ante- 
rior roots ;  and  differs  from  Rolando,  who  ascribes  to  these  roots 
the  faculty  of  presiding  over  the  sense  of  touch. 

VIII.  Ihe  last  proposition  enunciated  and  demonstrated  by 
Bellingcri  is, — that  the  posterior  strands  of  the  spinal  chords 
and  the  posterior  roots  of' the  spinal  nerves^  are  subservient  to 
the  motions  of  extension. 

Next  to  the  doctrine  of  Nervous  Antagonism,  this  proposition 
contains  principles  by  far  the  most  characteristic  of  any  pro- 
pounded by  Bellingeri.  It  is,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  one 
important  circumstance  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  maintain- 
ed by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  so  far  as  Bellingeri  attributes  to  the 
posterior  roots  not  only  sensation,  but  the  faculty  of  regulating 
motion  and  the  motions  of  extension,  in  consequence  of  his  dis- 
covering that  these  roots  consist  of  two  sets  of  filaments, — one  a 
sensifcrous,  issuing  from  the  posterior  peaks  of  the  gray  matter, 
of  the  chord,  and  the  other  a  motiferous,  derived  from  the  pos- 
terior strands  of  the  chord.  While  he  takes  the  preliminary 
precaution,  therefore,  of  saying  that  he  does  not  attribute  the 
faculty  of  motion  to  the  whole  of  the  posterior  roots,  but  only  to 
those  which  he  had  shown,  proceed  from  the  posterior  strands,  he 
makes  great  efforts  to  adduce  a  strong  and  conclusive  body  of 
evidence  to  prove  the  justice  of  the  proposition  which  is  so  ne- 
cessary  to  the  support  of  his  theory. 

Passing  over  the  anatomico-physiological  proofs,  as  princi- 
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pally  considered  on  a  former  occasion,  we  find  among  the  expe- 
rimental proofs,  in  addition  to  those  considered  in  our  last 
Number,  several  experiments  performed  by  Professor  Rolando, 
adduced  in  support  of  the  doctrine  now  specified. 

In  the  first  of  these,  Rolando  injured  the  superior,  that  is 
posterior,  roots  of  the  spinal  chord  of  a  rabbit  below  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra^  when  the  hinder  extremities  were  left  semi- 
paralytic,  and  contracted  by  little  and  little.  Upon  increasing 
the  injury,  palsy  of  these  extremities  was  perfect,  while  the  left 
leg  was  folded  and  contracted  anteriorly,  but  immoveably. 
Hence,  therefore,  says  Bellingeri,  the  motions  of  extension  were 
annulled,  and  those  of  flexion  predominated ;  and  the  leg  was 
inflected  immoveably  anteriorly,  because  the  agents  of  extension 
were  inert.  Upon  the  inferior,  that  is,  the  anterior  strands  of 
the  cervical  region  of  the  chord  being  injured,  the  two  fore-legs 
remained  unmoved  and  stretched  forwards.  Consequently,  con- 
tinues Bellingeri,  when  the  abdominal  or  cerebral  strands  of  the 
spinal  chord  were  injured*  in  the  neck,  the  motions  of  flexion 
were  destroyed,  and  those  of  extension  predominated. 

Two  other  experiments  are  less  pointed,  and,  we  think,  cannot 
be  confidently  adduced  in  support  of  the  present  doctrine.  In 
short,  whether  it  be,  that  this  part  of  the  inquiry  is  really  the 
most  difiicult  in  prosecution,  and  liable  to  the  greatest  number 
of  fallacies,  we  know  not ;  but  we  must  say,  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  experiments  and  arguments  adduced  by  the  au- 
thor, that  the  deductions  are  by  no  means  unequivocally  and  in- 
disputably  established. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  fallacy  which  the  author  attempted  very 
diligently  to  obviate, — that  of  the  exhaustion  from  hemorrhage  in 
warm-blooded  animals,  as  well  as  the  obstruction  to  accurate  re- 
sults by  means  of  coagulation  of  the  blood.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  Bellingeri,  with  the  view  of  obviating  these  sources 
of  fallacy,  performed  his  second  series  of  experiments  on  frogs  ; 
and  we  think  these  experiments  are  much  more  conclusive  than 
any  in  the  present  volume  under  this  head.  These  experiments 
he  repeated  in  the  year  1833,  in  the  presence  of  Professors  Mo- 
jon.  Martini,  and  Griffa ;  and  all  these  distinguished  persons, 
he  tells  us,  agreed  with  him  in  the  exactness  and  clearness  of 
the  results  already  specified,  regarding  the  motions  of  extension 
being  annihilated. 

The  proofs  derived  from  pathological  sources  consist  of  six 
cases  of  various  degrees  of  disease,  chiefly  of  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  spinal  chord,  with  or  without  disease  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes,  and  in  which  there  was  more  or  less  tetanic  ri- 
gidity in  the  direction  of  extension  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  ex- 
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tremities.     From  these  cases  the  folIowiDg  general  conclusiona 
are  deduced. 

1.  When  the  posterior  strands  of  the  spinal  chord  are  irritat- 
ed by  any  cause,  mechanical  or  physiological,  adequate  to  pro- 
duce spasm,  spasmodic  extension  of  the  head,  neck,  trunk,  and 
upper  or  lower  extremities  ensues,  of  one  or  more  portions  of 
these,  according  to  the  different  seat  of  the  irritation  in  the  said 
chords ;  which  hence  must  be  admitted,  by  means  of  the  poste- 
rior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  to  preside  over  the  motions  of  eac- 
tension  of  the  parts  specified,  and  thereby  over  those  of  the  en- 
tire body ;  and  hence  they  have  the  same  influence,  he  argues, 
as  the  cerebellum.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Bellingeri  for- 
merly proposed  to  distinguish  these  strands  by  the  aj^pellatioa 
of  cerebettic  strands  of  the  spinal  chord. 

2.  It  ftirther  results  that  opisthotonos^  general  or  partial,  pro- 
ceeding from  disease  of  the  spinal  chord,  indicates  that  the  dis- 
ease does  not  affect  the  whole  chord,-  but  only  the  posterior 
strands  or  the  posterior  roots  of  the  lierves. 

3.  Irritations,  mechanical  or  physiological,  of  the  posterior 
strands  or  the  posterior  roots  in  the  superior  cervical  region,  is 
connected  with  spasmodic  extension  of  the  head  and  neck ;  irri- 
tation, mechanical  or  physiological,  of  their  strands  or  roots  in 
the  inferior  cervical  or  dorsal  region  of  the  chord,  is  connected 
with  spasmodic  extension  and  rigidity  of  the  trunk  and  of  the 
arms ;  and  the  same  states,  if  confined  to  the  inferior  dorsal  or 
lumbar  region  of  the  chord,  give  rise  to  spasmodic  extensicm  of 
the  abdominal  extremities. 

4.  An  affection  of  the  spinal  chord,  giving  rise  at  first  to 
spasmodic  extension,  must  be  attributed  to  irritation,  physical 
or  physiological,  of  the  posterior  strands,  without  morbid  pro- 
ducts sufficient  to  destroy  or  compress.  When  the  spasmodic 
extension  is  succeeded  by  palsy,  then  there  is  reason  to  infer 
that  the  lesion  consists  in  inflammatory  products  sufficient  to 
induce  intense  compression,  or  in  softening,  or  complete  lique- 
faction and  dissolution  of  the  chord.  (Case  of  Melier,  ^o.  68.) 
Lastly,  when  the  spasmodic  extension  is  succeeded  by  spasmodic 
flexion  of  the  same  extremities,  this  phenomenon  indicates  the 
destruction  of  the  posterior  strands,  and  successive  irritation  of 
the  anterior  strands  of  the  chord.  (Case  by  Colin,  No.  72.) 

5.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that,  in  all  varieties  of  dis- 
ease of  the  posterior  strands  of  the  chord,  there  is  more  or  less 
change  in  sensibility,  which  is  either  augmented,  disordered, 
impaired,  or  entirely  extinguished.  But  it  is  cutaneous  and  ge- 
neral sensibility  that  is  thus  deranged,  not  muscular ;  and  hence 
it  must  result,  argues  M.  Bellingeri,  that,  when  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  spinal  chord  is  diseased,  sensibility  is  affected, 
either  by  augmentation  or  diminution ;  6^  that,  when  sensibility 
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is  thus  affected  in  a  spinal  complaint,  the  physician  may  con- 
clude, that  the  disease  is  chiefly  seated  in  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  chord ;  whereas  in  a  spinal  affection,  in  which  the  usual 
^mptoms  appear  without  disorder,  augmentation,  or  diminu- 
tion  of  sensibility,  there  will  be  reason  to  believe  that  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  chord  is  affected. 

These  form  the  most  essential  and  important  conclusions  de» 
duced  by  the  author,  without  entering  into  the  minute  and  ra- 
ther reiterated  illustrations  which,  in  his  anxiety  to  expound 
and  enforce  his  peculiar  doctrines,  he  so  often  brings  forward. 
We  have  studied  to  give  them  distinctly  and  explicitly,  as  laid 
down  by  the  author  himself,  without  any  comment  unless  what 
was  occasionally  requisite  to  explain  obscurities,  or  rectify  ap- 
parent errors ;  and  we  intended  to  have  reserved  to  the  conclu- 
sion any  critical  observations  which  we  thought  requisite  to 
make.  We  find,  however,  that  the  sketch  now  given  has  ex- 
tended to  so  great  a  length,  that  we  cannot,  without  impro- 
priety, attempt  to  occupy  more  of  our  pages  with  the  considera* 
tion  of  a  subject  which,  though  both  interesting  and  important, 
is,  nevertheless,  too  complex  to  be  settled  in  a  manner  so  brief 
and  cursory,  and  which,  to  do  it  justice,  would  occupy  not  much 
less  of  our  time  and  space  than  the  account  of  the  present  work 
itself  has  done. 

TX.  We  have  only  now  to  direct  attention  for  a  little  to  some 
remarks  of  the  author  on  spasmodic  and  paralytic  symptoms,— 
partly  for  illustration  of  the  principles  already  laid  down,  and 
partly  because  the  following  remarks  flow  as  deductions  from  the 
facts  elicited  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry. 

Spasmodic  affections,  of  whatever  sort  they  are,  he  regards  as 
dependent  on  irritation  excited'  in  some  part  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem; and  this  irritation  may  proceed  either  from  a  mechanical 
cause,  or  from  excess  of  blood  either  by  stagnation  {ntasis^  or 
afflux  or  determination,  or  genuine  inflammation,  or  any  of  its 
products  qualified  to  irritate,  yet  not  to  destroy,  the  texture  and 
nervou^action. 

Mechanical  causes,  he  observes,  if  cognizable  and  removeable, 
ought  to  be  removed.  Of  this  kind  are  foreign  bodies  introdu- 
ced, depressions,  or  tumours  of  the  bones. 

Stagnation  he  places  in  the  veins,  and  determination  in  the 
arteries ;  both  being  distinct  from  inflammation,  yet  sufficient 
to  excite  or  irritate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  disturb  the  regula* 
rity  and  derange  the  harmony  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system.  These  states  are  to  be  opposed  by  blood-letting,  ge- 
neral and  local,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  revel- 
leuts,  the  douche^  local  cold  or  iced  applications  and  astringents. 

The  essence  of  spasm,  he  further  thinks,  may  consist  in  a 
genuine  inflammatory  disorder,  acute  or  chronic,  with  or  without 
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fever,  and  with  the  usual  concomitants;  and  this  state  requires 
the  energetic  use  of  the  general  and  local  antiphlogistic  method 
of  treatment. 

He  further  observes,  that  when  either  simple  irritation  or  in- 
flammation  attacks  any  point  of  the  nervous  system,  they  evince 
this  peculiarity,  that  they  augment  greatly  the  properties  of 
this  system  ;  whence  there  is  either  extreme  sensibility,  and  pains 
like  neuritic  pains  are  induced  ;  or  excessive  muscular  contrac- 
tility and  frightful  spasms,  as  in  the  various  species  of  tetanus, 
ensue.  Under  such  circumstances,  he  regards  the  depletory 
method  as  alone  inadequate,  and  he  recommends  that  its  in. 
fluence  should  be  seconded  by  the  administration  of  the  class  of 
remedies  denominated  Nervine  and  Sedative,  or  those  which 
have  the  power  of  abating  and  even  exhausting  the  powers  of. 
the  nervous  system.  Of  this  kind,  he  thinks,  are  prussic  acid, 
cherry-laurel  water,  the  extracts  of  henbane,  hemlock,  night- 
shade, stramonium,  &c.  As  to  opium,  he  recommends  the  ace- 
late  of  morphia  either  externally,  or  preferably  by  the  endermic 
method, — after  suitable  depletion. 

He  then  adverts  to  the  spasms  produced  by  any  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation  ;  for  instance,  thickening  or  adhesion  of 
the  membranes,  induration  or  softening  of  the  nervous  substance, 
and  its  other  degenerations.  The  existence  of  one  or  other  of 
these  results  may  be  anticipated  by  the  long  duration  of  the 
disease ;  and  though  there  are  no  clear  or  unequivocal  signs  to 
denote  which  of  these,  or  whether  any  has  taken  place,  this  is 
of  less  moment  to  the  clinical  practitioner,  since  all  the  reme- 
dies which  are  conceived  to  be  beneficial  are  analogous.  In  such 
circumstances,  those  recommended  are  mercurials,  preparations 
of  iodine,  internally  and  externally,  sulphurous  waters,  cauteriesi 
setons,  and  the  douche. 

He  admits,  nevertheless,  that  spasmodic  affections  do  not  in 
all  cases  depend  on  the  presence  of  causes  so  serious ;  and  he 
excepts  from  this  class  those  wandering  transitory  spasms,  which 
are  easily  excited,  and  easily  disappear,  and  return  upon  the  ope- 
ration of  mental  causes,  and  which  are  chiefly  connected  with 
the  hysterical,  hypochondriac,  or  nervous  temperament. 

On  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  palsy  we  perceive  nothing 
new. 

We  now  conclude  this  article;  and,  with  this,  must  leave  for 
a  time  M.  Bellingeri.  We  cannot  do  so  without  saying,  that, 
though  we  do  not  adopt  several  of  his  inferences  regarding  the 
influence  of  particular  parts  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  motions 
of  flexion  and  extension,  adduction  and  abduction,  we  think  he 
has  great  merit  in  cultivating  this  department  of  inquiry  ;  in  un- 
folding the  peculiar  views  which  he  has  given  upon  the  relations, 
we  would  term  it,  which  subsist  between  tne  central  portions  of  the 
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nervous  system  and  the  ramified  nerves,  and  those  muscular  or- 
gans to  which  they  are  distributed ;  and  in  applying  to  illus- 
trate these  views,  the  experiments  and  observations  of  so  many 
authors.  These  views  may  not  only  serve  as  a  basis  for  fu- 
ture observations  and  inquiries,  which  may  then  be  received  as 
the  test  of  the  justice  of  the  opinions  now  promulgated ;  but 
they  may  suggest  to  others  new  investigations,  which  may  at 
length  terminate  in  the  formation  of  a  more  accurate  and  cor- 
rect system  of  doctrines  on  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  great  defect  in  the  theory  of  M.  Bellingeri,  and,  indeed, 
in  all  theories  hitherto  proposed,  is  the  assumption,  that  an  in- 
fluence is  generated  in  the  central  portions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  is  thence  propagated  to  the  extremities  of  its  ramified 
portions.  This  assumption  is  altogether  gratuitous  and  unne- 
cessary, in  many  instances  at  variance  with  the  phenomena,  and 
in  all  a  very  great  incumbrance,  and  a  gross,  clumsy,  and  me- 
chanical invention.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  thing 
is  generated  in  the  brain  or  spinal  chord;  and  as  little  reason  to 
believe,  that  it  is  transported  or  conveyed  by  the  nerves  to  the 
remote  organs,  like  the  rude  fancy  of  chordae  internunciae  by 
John  Hunter.  All  that  the  nerves  can  do  is,  to  maintain  a  com- 
munication between  different  parts  of  the  organized  frame, — to 
keep  these  parts  in  harmony  of  action  with  each  other  and  with 
the.  whole, — and  to  exercise  a  general  moderating  or  regulating 
control  over  the  inherent  properties  peculiar  to  each  organ. 
It  may  be  stated  as  equally  certain,  that  the  nerves  do  not 
furnish  the  muscles  with  contractility,  as  has  been  most  ab- 
surdly and  unwarrantably  taught  by  some,  in  opposition  to, 
and  disregard  of,  the  facts  ascertained  by  Haller,  but  that  they 
merely  regulate  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  organs  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  regular,  harmonious,  and  uniform  vo- 
luntary or  involuntary  motion. 

The  doctrine  of  Nervous  Antagonism,  though  the  most  inge- 
nious, and  perhaps  the  most  studiously  elaborated  by  Bellingeri,  is 
nevertheless  the  one  most  defective  in  its  proofs  and  illustrations. 
We  believe  that  it  is  so  from  the  inherent  difficulties,  and  natu- 
ral obscurity  of  the  subject ;  and  we  do  not  urge  it  as  a  discredit 
to  the  author,  that  he  has  not  been  very  successful,  where  he 
has  been  almost  the  first,  and  where,  in  all  probability,  all  others 
would  have  failed.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  physiological  world,  for  the  diligence,  the  perseverance, 
and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  has  explored,  defended,  and 
illustrated  this  subject ;  and  it  is  quite  clear,  that  none  but  an 
enthusiast  like  Bellingeri,  and  an  ingenious  and  acute  enthusiast 
too,  could  have  made,  by  any  means,  so  good  and  strong  a  case 
for  the  doctrines  which  he  propounds  and  espouses. 
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Art.  II. — CathitMsnie  RectilignCy  S^c.  Rectilinear  Cathete-' 
fismy  or  a  new  method  of  practising  this  operation  on  the 
Male^  4*0.  nnth  an  operation  peculiar  to  the  Author^  for  the 
cure  of  Strictures  in  the  Urethra ;  followed  by  a  new  me- 
thod of  reuniting  and  cicatrizing  Lacerations  of  the  Vagina 
and  PerincBum^  produced  by  Delivery,  By  Ex.  Moulin, 
D.  M.  P.,  &c.     Paris.   8vo.     Pp.  ii.  and  184.     Ten  Plates. 

This  work,  part  of  the  title-page  of  which  we  have  quoted 
above,  contains  much  that  is  to  be  found  in  every  book  profes- 
sing to  treat  of  surgery,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  parts,  the 
substance  of  which  we  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader,  there  is 
not  a  single  observation  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  Mr 
Samuel  Cooper's  Dictionary. 

M.  Moulin  does  not  claim  for  himself  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  to  use  the  straight  catheter,  since,  from  specimens  discovered 
in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  the  designs  left  by  Albucasis, 
the  ancients  as  well  as  the  Arabians  seem  to  have  occasional- 
ly availed  themselves  of  this  form  of  the  instrument.  In  mo- 
dem times  Rameau,  17^9, — Lieutaud,  some  years  before  1776, 
— the  authors  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine  and  de  Chirur- 
gie,  1772, — Santarelli,  of  Rome,  1795, — Lassus,  about  the  same 
time, — and  Montaigre  in  his  Inaugural  Thesis  1812,  have  more 
or  less  recommended  the  straight  catheter.  Of  all  this  M. 
Moulin  declares  himself  to  have  been  ignorant,  when  he  first 
thought  of  employing  the  straight  form  of  the  instrument,  and, 
besides,  none  of  the  authors  cited  recommended  the  position  in 
which  he  places  the  patient,  and  upon  which  the  facility  and 
success  of  the  operation  so  much  depends. 

In  1820,  at  the  request  of  the  author,  who  was  then  confined 
by  indisposition,  an  extract  of  the  present  work  was  read  by  M. 
Pavet  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Dispensaries.     Urged  by  se- 
veral of  his  brethren,  M.  Moulin  announced  the  present  work  in 
1821,  but  was  prevented  by  his  other  avocations  from  publishing 
it  till  1828.     In  the  meantime  his  plan  had  been  put  to  the 
test  of  experience  by  several  surgeons  of  eminence,  as  Amussat, 
Larrey,  Civiale,  Lisfranc,  Cloquet,  Fournier.    With  British  sur- 
geons, however,  the  straight  catheter  has  never  been  a  favourite. 
The  obstacles  which  are  usually  met  with  in  introducing  a 
catheter  into  the  bladder  are  referred  by  M.  Moulin  to  four 
heads.     The  first  are  natural  or  organic,  and  frequently  owing  to 
the  age  of  the  patient ;  the  second  are  observed  in  certain  mor- 
bid states  when  the  canal  is  free ;  the  third  depend  on  a  spas- 
modic and  generally  transient  obstruction  of  the  urethra ;  the 
fourth  and  most  numerous  are  owing  to  strictures.     To  the  con- 
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sideration  of  these  different  obstacles  the  author  devotes  sixty 
pages,  in  which  he  sets  forth  at  length  all  the  difficulties  and  in- 
conveniences, real  and  imaginary,  which  attend  the  usual  mode 
of  introducing  a  catheter  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  the  various 
manoeuvres  and  modifications  of  the  instrument  contrived  to  over- 
come these  difficulties,  for  each  and  all  of  which  he  believes  him- 
self to  have  discovered  a  simple  and  most  effectual  remedy. 

When  the  obliteration  of  the  canal  of  the  urethra  is  complete, 
or  so  nearly  so  that  the  finest  sound  cannot  be  passed,  and  the 
urine  comes  away  in  the  smallest  stream,  he  introduces  down  to 
stricture,  a  bougie  with  its  end  covered  with  ointment,  and  causes 
it  to  penetrate  farther  every  day.  The  sound  is  not  had  recourse 
to  till  the  bougies  have,  by  inducing  suppuration,  destroyed  the 
obstacle,  and  a  month  is  often  spent  in  effecting  this. 

When  the  stricture  is  not  so  considerable,  and  a  very  fine 
and  conical  sound,  without  being  able  to  reach  the  bladder,,  may 
nevertheless  enter  and  clear  the  stricture,  M.  Moulin  has  re- 
course to  forced  injections. 

The  merit  of  introducing  the  practice  of  forced  injections  has 
been  claimed  by  MM.  Fournier  and  An^ussat.  M.  Fournier^s  plan 
was  to  carry  a  straight  catheter  along  the  urethra  to  the  stricture, 
and  fix  it  there.  A  ribbon  was  then  rolled  round  the  penis, 
from  the  place  corresponding  to  the  stricture,  as  far  as  the  glans, 
and  drawn  tight  enough  to  cause  the  interval  between  the  ca- 
theter and  the  parietes  of  the  urethra  to  disappear.  This  being, 
done,  oil,  water,  or,  if  the  stricture  was  complete,  mercury,  to 
the  amount  of  half  a  pound  or  a  pound  was  injected  into  the  in- 
strument. According  to  M.  Fournier,  the  injected  liquid,  es- 
pecially if  it  be  mercury,  escaping  forcibly  from  the  eyes  of 
the  catheter,  insinuates  itself  between  it  and  the  parietes  of  the 
urethra,  and  so  far  dilates  the  canal.  By  proceeding  thus,  M. 
Fournier  asserts  that  he  has  reached  the  bladder. 

To  this  plan  M.  Moulin  offers  some  objections,  which  appear 
to  be  well  founded.  If  the  stricture  be  not  complete,  the  in- 
jected  liquid  must  at  once  reach  the  bladder  without  gaining 
any  advantage ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  might  be  the  con- 
sequence  of  introducing  half  a  pound  or  a  pound  of  mercury 
into  that  viscus.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  urethra  be  com- 
pletely closed,  its  parietes  cannot  resist  the  force  of  the  injected 
liquid,  and  must  necessarily  be  torn.  Thus,  so  far  from  reme- 
dying the  evil,  it  makes  matters  worse.  The  form  of  the  in- 
strument, too,  terminating  as  it  does  in  a  bulb,  causes  it  to  ad- 
vance with  difficulty  in  the  urethra^  and  be  altogether  stopped 
when  it  reaches  the  stricture. 

M.  Moulin^s  plan  is  not  liable  to  any  of  these  objections.  His 
apparatus  is  composed  of  a  hollow  sound,  closed  at  its  vesical 
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extremity  without  eyes,  and  of  a  conical  form^  more  or  less 
slender  towards  its  termination,  of  greater  or  less  dimensions, 
according  to  the  narrowness  of  the  stricture,  the  presumed  dia- 
.  meter  of  the  canal,  the  degree  of  dilatation  desired,  and  the 
depth  at  which  the  stricture  exists.  The  sound  is  a  soft 
gum  elastic  case,  very  thin  and  extensible,  and  destined  to 
lodge  a  wire  which  ought  to  fit  it  exactly,  without  which  it 
would  have  no  solidity.  To  the  thick  extremity  of  this  sound, 
that  is  to  say,  its  mouth,  a  small  box  or  nozzle  of  silver  or 
copper,  of  a  conical  form,  is  fitted.  This  being  larger  than 
the  sound  towards  its  middle,  grows  narrower,  and  terminates  in 
an  opening  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  instrument.  The  en- 
larged portion  of  this  presents  on  its  sides  two  indentations  op- 
posite to  each  other,  in  which  is  lodged  a  thin  plate  of  the  same 
metal  as  the  rest,  corresponding  in  size  to  the  canal  of  the 
sound,  which  it  will  shut  or  open  according  as  it  is  pushed  for- 
ward or  withdrawn.  On  both  extremities  of  this  plate  there  is 
an  eyelet ;  that  of  the  one  side  serving  to  fix  it  when  shut,  that 
of  the  other  to  open  it.  By  these,  also,  the  instrument  is  fixed 
in  the  urethra.  The  rest  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  syringe 
like  that  of  Anel,  the  tube  of  which  is  exactly  fitted  to  the 
mouth  of  the  sound  when  the  wire  is  withdrawn. 

The  mode  of  using  this  apparatus  is  very  simple.  M.  Mou^ 
lin  introduces  the  sound,  armed  with  its  wire,  and  makes  it  turn 
between  his  fingers  as  he  advances  it.  In  general,  it  is  easy  to 
make  its  point  clear  the  stricture,  and  this  ought,  if  possible,  al- 
ways to  be  done.  The  wire  being  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
small  syringe  charged  with  mercury  being  attached,  the  liquid 
is  injected,  little  by  little,  till  a  quantity  be  introduced  sufficient 
to  distend  the  instrument.  The  plate  is  then  pushed  in,  the 
syringe  withdrawn,  and  the  instrument  fixed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  operation  ought  always  to  take  place  after  the  patient 
has  made  water,  or  when  little  urine  is  in  the  bladder,  in  order 
that  the  sound  may  be  retained  the  longer  in  the  urethra. 
When  it  is  to  be  withdrawn,  as  it  must  be  at  least  three  times 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  sufficient  to  open  the  plate  and 
allow  the  mercury  to  escape,  when  it  may  be  easily  removed. 
Immediately  after  the  patient  has  made  water,  it  is  again  to  be 
introduced  and  filled  as  before. 

One  injection,  if  the  distended  sound  be  left  in  the  urethra 
two  or  three  hours,  is  often  sufficient  to  dilate  the  urethra  so 
much,  as  at  once  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  gum-elastic  sound 
of  a  sufficient  calibre,  after  which  the  dilatation  may  be  carried 
to  the  utmost  extent  desirable. 

This  operation,  according  to  M.  Moulin,  besides  being  free 
from  all  the  objections  applicable  to  the  plan  of  MM.  Foumier 
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and  Amussat  is  simple,  easy  of  execution,  causes  little  pain  to 
the  patient,  and  is  destitute  of  all  danger.  He  has  had  occa- 
sion to  employ  it  in  two  cases  only,  but  in  both  it  was  success* 
ful.  He  candidly  confesses,  however,  that  when  the  stricture  is 
auch  that  a  bougie  of  the  lowest  number  cannot  be  passed,  and 
especially  if  the  canal  be  obliterated  at  any  point,  bougies 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  forced  injections,  though  the  latter, 
perhaps,  might  be  rendered  useful. 

In  introducing  the  straight  catheter,  M.  Moulin  lays  great 
stress  on  the  position  in  which  the  patient  is  placed,  and  gives 
minute  directions  for  the  different  postures  required  in  different 
circumstances.  The  principle  of  one  and  all  is,  that  the  thighs 
be  widely  separated,  and  the  body  bent  forwards. 

For  the  introduction  of  the  instrument,  M.  Moulin  gives  the 
following  directions.  The  patient  being  properly  placed,  the 
surgeon,  with  the  lefl  hand  in  supination,  takes  the  penis  by  its 
sides,  to  avoid  compressing  the  urethra  behind  the  glans^  and 
draws  it  forcibly  to  him  in  a  horizontal  direction,  to  efface  the 
wrinkles  and  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  render  the  ure- 
ihra  perfectly  straight.  Then  with  the  right  hand  in  demi-pro- 
nation,  holding  like  a  pen,  a  silver  or  gum-elastic  catheter  of 
the  proper  length  and  size,  and  besmeared  with  some  fatty  or 
oily  matter,  he  introduces  it  into  the  urethra^  causing  it  to  turn 
between  his  fingers,  to  facilitate  its  passage,  and  pushes  it  gently 
and  gradually  from  before  backwards,  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
till  it  reach  the  arch  of  the  pubis*  Arrived  at  this  point  he 
draws  the  penis  more  and  more  on  the  instrument,  and,  gradu- 
ally depresses  them  both  till  they  become  perpendicular,  tak- 
ing care,  however,  not  to  curve  the  penis  backwards  on  the  peri- 
neum^  at  the  same  time  that  he  recommends  the  patient  to  bend 
farther  forwards.  The  object  of  this  is  to  place  the  urethra  on 
the  same  line  with  the  orifice  of  the  bladder,  and  to  cause  the 
point  of  the  bougie,  directed  higher  and  higher,  to  traverse  more 
easily  the  bulb  as  well  as  the  membranous  and  prostatic  portions 
of  the  urethra,  clear  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  reach  the  in- 
terior,  to  accomplish  which,  however,  the  surgeon  is  sometimes 
obliged  to  raise  in  the  slightest  degree  the  extremity  of  this  bou- 
gie and  the  penis,  especially  when  the  rectum  is  filled  with  feces. 
In  some  cases  it  might  be  useful  to  empty  the  rectum  by  means 
of  an  injection,  for  the  purpose  of  effacing  the  slight  curvature 
formed  by  the  urethra  on  the  pelvis  when  the  intestine  is  full. 

During  the  progress  of  the  catheter,  care  must  always  be  tak- 
en to  cause  the  point  to  proceed  along  the  pubic  surface  of  the 
urethra,  as  well  to  avoid  the  false  passages  which  may  have 
been  formed  on  the  perineal  surface  by  preceding  introductions 
of  the  curved  catheter,  as  to  prevent  the  instrument  from  en- 
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tangliDg  itself  in  the  lacunce  which  are  found  on  the  sides  of  the 
urethral  crest,  and  towards  the  bulb.  This  precaution  is  particu- 
larly necessary  when  the  prostate  is  diseased  and  enlarged. 
When  the  catheter  has  been  thus  introduced,  the  wire  is  to  be 
withdrawn  if  the  instrument  be  gum-elastic,  and  the  bladder  com- 
pletely emptied,  by  gradually  raising  the  orifice  of  the  instm* 
ment,  to  plunge  its  point  to  the  bottom  of  thia  yiscus,  to  evacu- 
ate the  last  drops  of  urine,  or,  if  necessary,  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
sence of  a  calculus. 

Rectilinear  catheterism,  practised  with  the  precautions  just 
mentioned,  presents,  according  to  M.  Moulin,  so  few  difficulttes 
that  the  patient  may  soon  learn  to  perform  it  easily  himself,  pro- 
vided the  urethra  be  clear.  For  this  purpose  he  takes  h\^  penis 
in  his  left  hand  in  a  state  of  supination,  holds  it  first  in  a  ho- 
rizontal direction,  but  soon  inclines  it  towards  the  ground,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  gradually  bends  himself  forward,  and  in- 
troduces with  the  other  hand  in  demi-pronation  the  catheter,  which 
he  makes  proceed  rather  by  drawing  the  focus  on  it  than  by  pudi- 
ing  the  instrument  onwards. 

If  the  catheter  is  to  be  left  in  the  bladder,  care  must  be  tak- 
en that  it  be  not  too  long,  in  order  that  the  internal  surface  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  viscus  may  not  suffer  from  the  friction 
consequent  on  the  different  motions  of  the  patient,  and  that  the 
penismsy  be  leftfreeto  rest  on  the  thigh,  which  is  of  consequence 
when  the  patient  has  to  move  about.  This  advantage  cannot  be 
secured  when  the  catheter  is  curved,  from  the  elevation  of  the 
penia  fatiguing  the  patient,  and  giving  the  catheter  that  direc- 
tion which  causes  its  point  continually  to  rub  against  and  irri- 
tate the  parietes  of  the  bladder. 

To  stop  the  mouth  of  the  catheter  M.  Moulin  has  invented 
several  kinds  of  plugs,  for  which,  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to  con- 
vey a  notion  of  these  to  the  reader  without  the  aid  of  figures,  we 
must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  His  mode  of  fixing  the  instru- 
ment is  the  same  as  that  now  in  use  on  the  continent,  which  be- 
ing described  in  several  works  in  daily  use,  (Cooper^s  Surgical 
Dictionary  p.  352, 6th  edition,  and  AverilPs  Operative  Surgeiy, 
p.  105,)  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  here. 

After  giving  several  directions  for  what  is  to  be  done  on  va* 
rious  occasions  of  difficulty,  the  author  details  sixteen  cases  in 
illustration  and  support  of  his  views,  which,  though  narrated, 
perhaps,  with  too  great  minuteness,  appear  to  corroborate  his 
statements. 

Having  thus  described  the  cases  requiring  the  employment  of 
the  catheter,  reviewed  the  various  modes  of  performing  the  ope- 
rations, as  well  as  the  various  modifications  of  tlie  instrument, 
and  explained  hit  plan  for  overcoming  the  various  difficulties  in* 
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cident  to  the  operation,  M.  Moulin  sums  up  the  whole  under* 
seven  heads. 

1 .  When  the  canal  of  the  urethra  is  of  its  natural  dimensions, 
and  free  from  every  obstacle,  a  straight  or  curved  catheter  may 
be  used  indifferently,  since  the  penis  is  flexible  and  follows  the 
curvature  of  the  latter  instrument. 

2.  But  rectilinear  catheterism  is  far  preferable  to  the  old 
plan  when,  from  the  mucous  membrane  being  relaxed  and  its 
subjacent  cellular  tissue  infiltrated,  the  progress  of  curved  ca- 
theters is  stopped  by  folds,  while  straight  sounds  introduced 
according  to  the  author's  plan,  so  well  and  so  easily  efface  them. 

S.  The  employment  of  straight  catheters  in  the  author's  man- 
ner is  preferable  to  curved  sounds  when  the  bladder  is  enormous- 
ly distended,  or  when  there  is  great  obesity. 

4.  Rectilinear  catheterism  is  more  easy  than  the  ordinary 
plan  in  strictures  of  the  urethra^  the  morbid  disorders  which  pro- 
duce them  having  their  seat  and  origin  more  paticularly  on  the 
perineal  wall  of  the  urinary  canal,  and  thus  straight  sounds,  which 
glide  along  the  superior  wall  more  easily,  avoid  these  obstacles. 

5.  Straight  sounds  detect  a  calculus  or  other  uretro- vesical 
disorders  better  than  crooked  sounds. 

6.  They  are  also  more  easily  fixed  in  the  bladder,  and  less 
troublesome  than  the  latter. 

7.  In  fine,  rectilinear  catheterisn)  is  preferable,  and  even  the 
only  plan,  according  to  M.  Moulin,  of  reaching  the  bladder 
when  the  walls  of  the  urethra  have  been  torn  and  false  passages 
&rmed  by  curved  sounds,  or  when  there  is  fistula  of  the  urethra. 

On  considering  all  that  M.  Moulin  has  brought  forward  in 
support  of  his  favourite  instruments,  it  does  not  appear  to  us 
that  they  obviate  any  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  present 
mode  of  performing  the  operation,  except  when  the  mucous 
membrane  is  much  relaxed,  the  frequency  and  extent  of  which 
relaxation,  we  think,  he  has  rather  exaggerated.  In  his  plan 
of  dilating  strictures  by  forced  injections,  we  see  more  inge- 
nuity than  usefulness;  for  we  cannot  conceive  why  a  solid 
bougie  introduced  into  a  stricture  should  nut  cause  absorption 
as  rapidly  at  least  as  a  hollow  one  filled  with  mercury.  In  lay- 
ing before  the  reader,  however,  this  account  of  a  book  which  has 
created  some  little  sensation  on  the  continent,  we  have  fulfilled 
a  task  which  we  ought  long  ago  to  have  executed,  had  not  our 
attention  been  claimed  by  numerous  works,  both  British  and  con- 
tinental, of  greater  interest  and  greater  utility. 

Of  the  author's  new  plan  of  reuniting  and  curing  lacerations 
of  the  vul^a  tmA  perineum^  we  shall  merely  remark,  that  it  con- 
sists of  an  instrument  formed  of  two  broad  blades,  united  like 
the  blades  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  lined  with  leather,  and  furnished 
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with  a  sliding  bar,  which  opens  or  shuts  them  at  pleasure.  By 
these  the  two  edges  of  the  laceration  are  kept  in  juxtaposition, 
till  union  takes  place*  M.  Moulin  allows  that  the  instrument 
would  be  useless  if  the  lacerations  were  of  considerable  extent ; 
and  we  suspect  that  in  other  cases  it  will  be  found  moremgenious, 
than  useful  or  necessary. 


Art.  III. — Du  procidS  opiraUnre^  a  suivre  dans  Texploration 
des  organes  par  la  percussion  mediate^  Sfc. — Of  the  Opera- 
tive  process  to  bejbllowed  in  the  examination  of  Organs  by 
Mediate  Percussion ;  and  a  collection  of  Memoirs  on  Physio- 
logy ^  Pathology^  and  Diagnosis.  By  P.  A.  Piorry,  D.  M.P. 
Fellow  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Medicine,  &c.   Paris  and  London,  1830.    8vo.    Pp.  43 1 . 

The  work  before  us  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  each  of 
which  merits  a  separate  examination.  The  first,  extending  to 
206  pages,  contains  M.  Dumeril^s  report  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  mediate  percussion, — an  introduction, — a  descrip^ 
tion  of  the  plessimeter^ — an  account  of  the  sounds  furnished  by 
that  instrument,  and  of  the  sensations  communicated  to  the  fin- 
ger employed  in  percussion,— directions  for  using  the  instrument, 
and  the  application  of  these  to  the  examination  of  the  state  of 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  The  second  part  consists 
of  three  papers  on  the  circulation, — three  on  respiration^ — two 
on  the  digestive  organs,— and  one  on  a  species  of  hemicrania. 
The  second  part  we  shall  take  another  opportunity  of  noticing. 
In  the  meantime  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  first. 

Avenbrugger,  a  physician  of  Vienna,  was  the  first  to  employ 
rapid  percussion  with  the  hand  or  tips  of  the  fingers  on  the  tho* 
raw^  as  a  means  of  discovering  and  distinguishing  various  affec- 
tions of  the  organs  contained  in  that  cavity.  His  pamphlet,  en- 
titled Inventum  novum  ex  Percussione  Thoracis  Humani^  cj-c., 
first  printed  at  Vienna  in  1761,  was  translated  into  French  by 
M.  Roziere  de  la  Chassagne  in  1770.  This  translator  en- 
deavoured to  deprive  Avenbrugger  of  the  merit  of  the  invention, 
by  quoting  a  passage  of  the  prognostics  of  Hippocrates,  from 
which  he  inferred  that  the  Coan  sage  made  use  of  similar  means 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  thorax.  In  a  note,  however,  he  ad- 
mits that  Hippocrates  employed  si^cussion  and  not  percussum^ 
and  that  his  plan  was  to  take  the  patient  under  the  arms  and 
shake  him, — a  proceeding  very  different  from  that  recommend- 
ed by  Avenbrugger,  imparting  but  limited  information,  and 
that  in  very  few  cases.     The  original  and  the  translation,  how- 
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ever,  were  both  forgotten,  till  Corvisart,  in  I8O89  republished  the 
former,  with  a  preface,  translation,  and  commentary,  in  the  first 
of  which  he  repelled  M.  Roziere  de  hi  Chassagne's  attempt  to  de- 
prive the  author  of  the  merit  of  his  invention.  For  an  account 
of  this  edition,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  a  paper  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  this  Journal.  Till  Laennec's  plan  of  mediate  auscul- 
tation came  into  use,  Avenbrugger's  plan  continued  to  be  the  fa- 
vourite mode  of  examining  the  chest,  and  even  yet  among  the 
older  physicians,  it  has  not  been  superseded  by  the  stethoscope. 

In  1828  M.  Piorry  published  a  treatise  on  mediate  percus- 
sion, which,  in  18S9,  was  rewarded  with  the  Montyon  prize  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  instrument  recommended  in 
this  work  consisted  of  a  thin  plate  of  wood  or  ivory,  which, 
being  placed  between  the  integuments  and  the  fingers,  emits 
on  percussion  sounds  varying  according  to  the  situation  in 
which  it  is  placed,  and  the  state  of  the  subjacent  organs.  To 
this  instrument  he  has  given  the  name  plessimeter^  from  two 
Greek  words  ^x^tr^M,  I  strike,  and  jU'sr^ov,  a  measure.  From  the 
appearance  of  this  first  treatise,  to  the  publication  of  the  present 
volume,  M.  Piorry  continued  his  researches  and  experiments, 
the  results  of  which  he  has  taken  this  opportunity  of  making 
public. 

We  pass  over  the  report  of  M.  Dumeril  to  the  Academy,  the 
introduction,  and  the  section  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
various  forms  of  the  instrument  adopted  by  M.  Piorry  and 
others,  and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  sounds  furnished 
by  the  plessimeter^  and  the  sensations  experienced  by  the  finger 
during  percussion.  For  along  time  M.  Piorry  thought  that  the 
sounds  emitted  by  the  pUssimeter^  were  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  form  a  diagnosis,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find 
the  bystanders  unable  to  mark  that  resonance  which  he  distin- 
guished so  well,  and  which  the  post  mortem  examination  de- 
monstrated to  be  always  connected  with  the  state  of  the  subja- 
cent organs.  At  first  he  imagined  that  this  was  owing  to  his 
greater  acquaintance  with  the  subject;  but  he  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  confounding  two  things  essentially  dis- 
tinct, the  sound  heard  by  the  ear,  and  the  sensation  of  resistance 
communicated  to  the  finger  tapping  on  the  plessimeter.  Hav- 
ing ascertained  this  fact,  he  soon  discovered  that  it  enabled  him 
to  judge  not  only  of  the  density  of  the  organs  over  which  the 
instrument  was  immediately  placed,  or  of  that  of  parts  separat- 
ed firom  the  plate  by  solid  tissues,  but  also  of  the  degree  of  the 
density  of  the  parts,  even  where  elastic  fluids  were  interposed 
between  them  and  the  plessimeter.  Thus  the  finger  has  a  dis- 
tinct sensation  of  the  density  of  the  skin  which  it  mediately 
strikes,  recognizes  that  of  the  livdr  covered  by  the  int^uments 
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and  ribs,  and  judges,  besides,  of  the  hardness  of  that  organ, 
though  it  be  separated  from  the  costal  parietes  by  the  lung  fil- 
led with  air. 

M.  Piorry  has  abandoned  the  terms  which  he  used  in  his 
first  publication,  to  express  the  various  sounds  produced  by  the 
plessimeter^  because  they  were  occasionally  susceptible  of  false 
interpretations,  and  increased,  besides,  the  difficulties  of  the  stu- 
dent 

Finding  that  sounds  analogous  to  those  furnished  by  mediate 

Eercussion  could  be  reproduced  only  in  an  imperfect  manner  in 
nown  substances,  and  the  difficulty  being  increased  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  expressing  at  the  same  time  the  sounds  affecting  the 
ear,  and  the  sensations  experienced  by  the  finger  on  percussicm, 
M.  Piorry  has  contented  himself  with  pointing  out  the  means 
of  reproducing  at  pleasure  the  principal  results  of  mediate  per- 
cussion. 

The  percussion  of  the  pleasimeter^  well  fixed  over  the  firontal 
bone,  produces  the  sound  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  osteal^ 
and  the  highest  degree  of  resistance  which  the  finger  can  expe- 
rience. 

The  percussion  of  the  plessimeier^  applied  over  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  thigh,  produces  a  double  sensation  of  hearing  ana 
touch,  which  represents  the  sound  and  density  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart.  The  points  of  the  liver  in  contact  with  the 
parietes,  and  not  covered  by  lung,  and  those  where  there  is 
much  thickness,  give  rise  to  more  heaviness  and  hardness  than 
is  offered  by  the  thigh  when  struck. 

The  sound  and  elasticity  of  lung  are  easily  ascertained  by 
percussion  of  the  plessimeter  applied  over  the  chest,  at  an  equal 
distance  between  the  nipple  and  the  clavicle* 

If  an  empty  glass  held  in  the  hand  be  covered  with  a  plesri- 
meter ^  and  surrounded  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  that  in- 
strument be  struck,  the  sound  which  is  emitted,  and  the  elasti- 
city perceived  by  the  finger,  resemble  those  furnished  by  per- 
cussion of  the  stomach  or  coecum.  The  capacity  of  the  glass 
determines  the  nature  of  the  sound  produced,  and  all  the  shades 
of  ^mpanic  resonance  may  be  imitated  by  varying  the  extent 
of  tne  cavity  of  the  recipient,  by  the  addition  of  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  liquid.  If  the  glass  is  in  a  great  measure  filled,  the 
sound  obtained  will  resemble  that  furnished  by  the  colon. 

If  the  air  be  permitted  to  escape  by  a  lateral  opening  prodi^ 
ced  between  fingers  and  the  margin  of  the  glass,  and  percus- 
sion be  made,  a  sound  will  be  heard  similar  to  that  to  which 
he  has  given  the  name  of  humoric  resonance. 

The  size  of  the  opening  must  be  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
glass.     By^  the  addition  of  varbus  quantities  of  water,  different 
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d^rees  of  capacity  may  be  obtained,  and  an  imitation  produced 
of  the  humoric  sound  combined  with  different  varieties  of  tym- 
panic resonance.  The  first  of  these  sounds  may  also  be  produ- 
ced by  striking  on  the  knee  with  the  hands  united  and  contain- 
ing air. 

It  follows  from  these  last  facts,  that  it  is  not  always  water  in 
contact  with  a  gas  which  produces  the  humoric  murmur,  but 
that  it  may  be  occasioned  by  air  passing  out  of  a  spacious  cavi- 
ty by  a  narrow  aperture.  The  discovery  of  this  last  fact,  though 
claimed  by  Reynaud,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  M.  Piorry,  who 
stated  it  in  his  treatise  of  1828. 

M.  Piorry  retains  the  word  humoric  though  incorrect,  be- 
,cau8e  it  is  in  general  use,  and  as  the  expression  metallic  tingling 
employed  by  M.  Martinet  to  designate  the  sound  emitted  by  ca- 
verns on  percussion  is  still  more  generally  known,  he  makes  use 
of  it  when  treating  of  the  peculiar  resonance  produced  on  cer- 
tain occasions  in  the  chests  of  phthisical  patients. 

If  a  repeater  be  held  in  sueh  a  position  that  its  case  rests  on 
the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  and  if  its  glass  be  lightly  struck  with 
the  fingers  of  the  right,  a  sensation  of  vibration  will  be  produ- 
ced by  the  oscillations  of  the  bell,  which  is  exactly  the  impres- 
sion received  from  the  percussion  of  numerous  hydatids  contain- 
ed in  a  common  cyst.  A  proper  idea  of  the  same  may  also  be 
•obtained  by  striking  on  animal  jelly  of  a  fine  consistence. 

After  the  publication  of  M.  Piorry "s  work,  M.  Brian9on  made 
some  experiments  on  the  tremulous  sensation  produced  by  hy- 
datids when  struck,  which  he  made  the  subject  of  his  Thesis  at 
Paris  in  1828.  He  first  ascertained  that  an  acepfaalocyst  agi- 
tated  by  the  hand  produced  a  very  distinct  trembling,  which  en- 
dured  for  some  seconds.  M.  Tarral  and  the  author  ascertained 
this  also.  To  the  latter  the  oscillations  seemed  to  depend  upon 
4he  parietes  of  these  small  cysts,  the  liquid  contributing  to  it 
xmly  by  retaining  these  little  elastic  pouches  in  a  state  of  mode- 
rate tension. 

The  tremulous  motion  is  perceived  in  acephalocyst  cysts 
either  by  percussion  or  auscultation.  The  oscillations  are 
far  from  being  of  the  same  degree  in  all  cysts  and  in  all 
cases.  M.  Brian^on  took  an  ordinary  bladder  and  filled  it 
with  entire  acephalocysts  of  different  sizes,  adding  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  fill  the  intervals  left  between  them.  Up- 
on striking  the  bladder  he  fe)t  most  distinctly  the  hydatid  trem- 
bling.  If  he  increased  the  quantity  of  the  acephalocysts,  and  added 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  the  vibrations  were  less  sensible,  «nd 
they  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  added. 
When  there  were  only  one  or  two  hydatids  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  the  trembling  ceased  to  be  felt.     On  filling  the  bladder 
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completely  with  hydatids  without  adding  any  liquid,  the  seiifla- 
tion  communicated  was  much  more  distinct  than  when  water  was 
added.  From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  cysts  filled  with  hy- 
datids are  so  much  the  more  easily  recognized  by  the  aid  of  the 
trembling  sensation  which  they  communicate,  because  the  quan- 
tity of  the  acephalocysts  is  proportionally  more  considerable  than 
the  liquid  in  which  they  are  plunged;  that  to  produce  the 
greatest  intensity  of  trembling,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  little  water  in  the  cyst,  and  that,  if  the  proportion  of  the 
fluid  be  increased  to  a  great  extent,  the  diagnosis  becomes  im- 
possible. In  illustration  of  these  positions,  three  cases  are  nar- 
rated. 

.  The  examination  of  a  large  artery  may  also  be  made  by  the 
interposition  of  a  thin  solid  substance  between  the  finger  and  the 
vessel,  of  which  M.  Piorry  gives  an  example. 

For  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  the  employment  of  mediate 
percussion,  and  the  best  mode  of  studying  the  subject,  M.  Pior- 
ry. refers  the  reader  to  his  former  treatise,  contenting  himself 
in  his  present  work  with  making  some  observations  of  practical 
importance. 

In  whatever  position  the  patient  may  be  placed,  the  muscles 
over  which  the  plessimeter  is  applied  ought  to  be  relaxed  as 
much  as  possible,  because  a  contracted  muscle  communicates  to 
the  finger  on  percussion  a  sense  of  hardness  which  is  not  peroep* 
tible  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  relaxation.  This  precaution  is  espe- 
cially necessary  in  examining  the  abdomen. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  apply  the  plessimeter  immediately  to 
the  skin.  Pieces  of  linen  and  flannel  may  be  interposed  between 
them,  provided  they  be  on  all  points  of  the  same  thickness,  and 
be  rendered  quite  tense.  In  no  case  ought  mediate  percussion  to 
be  made  over  a  woollen  shirt  knitted  with  large  meshes,  because, 
from  the  air  which  it  contains,  it  gives  a  very  clear  tympanic 
sound. 

If  an  ivory  or  metallic  plessimeter  be  applied  to  the  bare  skin, 
it  ought  to  be  previously  warmed,  and  the  surface  of  the  instru- 
ment on  which  percussion  is  made  ought  to  be  thoroughly  dry, 
because  if  it  be  moist  the  finger  will  slip  and  produce  little 
sound. 

Almost  all  the  certainty  of  the  results  of  mediate  percussion 
depends  on  the  mode  of  applying  the  instrument.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  left  hand  holds  it  is  perhaps  more  important 
than  that  in  which  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  strike  it.  The 
plessimeter  must  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  with  sufficient  exactness  and  force  to  prevent  it 
from  shaking,  and  this  precaution  ought  to  be  taken  even  when 
percussion  is  to  be  made  with  the  greatest  lightness,  for  it  is 
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precisely  because  one  hand  must  act  with  vigour  while  the  other 
ought  scarcely  to  touch  it,  that  such  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  performing  an  action  apparently  so  simple. 

That  the  plessimeter  may  be  better  taken  hold  of,  it  will  be 
adyantageous  to  have  the  diameter  corresponding  to  the  points 
by  which  it  is  held,  filed  flat,  because  a  plane  surface  comes 
more  extensively  in  contact  with  the  finger  than  a  convex  one, 
and  can  consequently  be  better  fixed. 

The  fixing  of  the  instrument,  however,  is  of  little  consequence, 
if  it  be  not  applied  exactly  over  the  part  to  be  examined ;  for  if 
air  penetrate  between  it  and  the  skin,  a  tympanic  sound  or  me- 
tallic  resonance  will  be  the  result.  This  must  be  particularly 
attended  to,  when  it  is  necessary  to  depress  the  integuments, 
muscles,  or  viscera  to  reach  deep-seated  parts,  'and  more  force 
must  then  be  applied  to  fix  the  instrument  and  surmount  the 
elasticity  of  the  depressed  parts. 

When  it  is  necessary  that  a  considerable  sound  be  obtained 
from  the  organ,  the  fingers  employed  in  percussion  ought  to  be 
held  in  the  following  manner :  The  index  and  middle  fingers 
ought  to  be  applied  exactly  one  above  another,  the  middle  one  be- 
ingalittle  more  flexedonaccountof  its  greater  length,  in  order  that 
its  extremity  may  not  pass  diat  of  the  index  finger.  The  thumb 
is  then  forcibly  applied  against  the  articulation  of  the  second  and 
third  phalanges  of  the  index.  These  three  fingers  thus  unit- 
ed constitute  a  very  solid  mass,  the  percussion  surface  of  which, 
if  the  middle  finger  be  bent  a  little  more,  has  only  the  extent  of 
the  pulp  of  the  index ;  but  if  the  two  fingers  be  placed  on  the 
same  level,  will  be  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  united  extre- 
mities  of  the  two  fingers. 

The  stronger  the  degree  of  percussion  required,  the  more 
firmly  must  die  instrument  be  fixed. 

Though  the  blow  ought  to  be  short  and  rapid  when  the  sound 
given  by  the  organs  is  to  be  ascertained,  and  the  vibrations  ren- 
dered as  extensive  as  possible,  yet  when  the  object  is  to  discover 
the  density  of  the  tissues,  the  fingers  ought  not  to  be  withdrawn 
immediately  on  the  percussion  being  made,  but  be  kept  applied  a 
little  longer  when  the  sensation  of  hardness  or  elasticity  will  be 
much  more  perfect.  The  same  is  the  case  in  ascertaining  thehyda- 
tic  trembling.  As  to  the  humoric  sound,  it  is  sometimes  use- 
ful to  prolong  it,  and,  at  the  moment  of  percussion,  to  draw  the 
finger  lightly  over  the  plate  of  ivory,  imitating  the  action  of  a 
bpw  on  the  cord  of  a  violin. 

These  directions  being  given,  M.  Piorry  proceeds  to  point 
out  what  appears  to  him  to  be  the  best  mode  of  studying  medi- 
ate percussion. 

After  tying  the  trachea  of  a  subject,  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  air  from  the  lungs,  the  anterior  part  of  the  parietes  of  the 
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chest  and  abdomen  ought  to  be  raised  in  such  a  manner  that, 
with  little  difference,  the  viscera  occupy  the  same  place  which 
they  did  before  the  opening.  The  lateral  parietea  of  the  chest 
or  abdomen  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  organs  in  their  pkce. 
After  wiping  the  fingers  and  the  plessimeter,  let  percussion  be 
performed  on  each  part  in  the  place  which  it  occupies,  when  the 
various  sounds  peculiar  to  each  part,  in  different  circumstan* 
ces,  will  be  readily  recognized. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  an  aitide 
to  give  an  adequate  notion  of  the  remaining  porticm  of  the  trea* 
tise,  which  consists  of  the  application  of  the  author^s  rules  and 
doctrines,  to  the  examination  of  the  various  states  of  the  thoraxj 
abdomen^  and  their  contents.  Nothing  almost  short  of  a  verba- 
tim transcript  would  answer  the  purpose,  and  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  plessimeter  as  may  enable  them 
to  judge  practically  of  its  utility,  will  require  to  peruse  attentively 
again  and  again  the  portion  of  M.  Piorry^s  work  to  which  we 
allude. 

We  conclude  this  short  notice,  by  observing,  that  the  chief 
objections  to  mediate  percussion  are  the  uncertainty  of  the  re« 
suits  which  it  gives  when  taken  by  itself;  the  difficulty  of  at« 
taining  the  necessary  tact  and  quickness  of  perception  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  various  sounds  communicated  to  the  ear,  and 
the  various  sensations  to  the  finger ;  and  lastly,  the  uneasiness  it 
causes  the  patient  when  he  hears  the  sounds  emitted  by  one 
side  of  his  diest  differ  from  those  of  the  other.  Notwithstand* 
ing  these  objections,  we  consider  it  preferable  to  the  old  method 
of  immediate  percussion,  and  highly  useful  as  a  supplementary 
means  of  information  when  the  results  furnished  by  the  stetho- 
scope-are doubtful  or  unsatisfactory. 


Art.  IV. — Physiologte  VigitaUy  ou  e^vposition  des  Forcea  el 
des  Fonctions  vitales  des  VSgitaux. — Vegetable  Physiology  ; 
or  an  exposition  of  the  Vital  Forces  and  Functions  of  V^m 
tables.  By  M.  Aug.  Pyk.  Dk  Candolle.  3  Vols.  8vo. 
Paris,  1832. 

Botany,  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  classification  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  characters  by  which  one  plant  may 
be  distinguished  from  another,  has  a  large  number  of  zealous 
and  successful  cultivators;  and  forms  a  useful,  liberal,  and 
healthful  study  and  recreation.  When,  however,  we  view  its 
endless  bearings  on  the  other  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  enter  in- 
to the  nicer  considerations  of  vegetable  structure  and  function, 
and  the  mode  in  which  production,  growth,  and  decay,  are  car* 
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ried  on,  this  branch  of  Natural  History  assumes  still  higher  im- 
portance among  the  sciences ;  and  connects  itself  intimately  with 
many  of  the  most  interesting  series. of  natural  phenomena,  con- 
tinually going  on  in  the  universe. 

No  one  has  contributed  more  to  elevate  botanical  inquiries  than 
the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  who  has  long  filled  the  chair 
of  botany  in  the  University  of  Geneva ;  and  we  think  it  may  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers,  to  have  a  general  view  presented  to 
them,  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  treatises  which 
has  yet  appeared  in  an  interesting  collateral  branch  of  medical 
science. 

.  The  connection  of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology  is  inti- 
miite.  Both  of  them  concern  functions  in  which  vital  powers 
are  concerned ;  and  both  afford  interesting  proofs  and  examples 
of  that  admirable  adaptation  to  important  purposes,  which  is 
everywhere  so  apparent  in  the  creation. 

The  Fhysiohgie  Vigetale  forms  the  second  part  of  a  system 
of  botanv,  in  which  the  author  has  been  long  engaged. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  related  to  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal organs  of  plants;  and  the  present  will  be  followed  by  treatises 
on  the  classification  of  plants,  and  on  geographical,  fossil,  and 
historical  botany  ;  with  an  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
adence  to  agriculture,  medicine,  and  the  arts. 

Physiological  inquiries  demand,  more  than  any  others,  a  rare 
diversity  of  acquirements  for  their  successful  cultivation  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  forms,  as  the  author  very  appropriately  re- 
marks, at  once  their  charm  and  their  difficulty. 

Of  the  former,  he  has  a  lively  and  animating  perception ;  for 
such  species  of  pursuits  have  occupied  much  of  his  attention 
from  an  early  period  of  life.  The  difiiculties  attendant  on 
them  he  does  not  hesitate  to  avow,  notwithstanding  the  horror 
which  is  so  often  entertained  at  a  state  of  indecision,  and  the 
general  propensity  which  there  is,  in  obscure  subjects,  rather  to 
adopt  hasty  and  ill-considered  hypotheses,  than  to  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  any  imperfection  in  the  state  of  human  knowledge. 
But  he  employs  the  most  effectual  means  of  overcoming  difiicul- 
ties, by  directing  against  them  a  great  variety  and  extent  of  at- 
tainments, united  with  industry,  discrimination,  and  candour. 

The  author  divides  his  work  into  five  parts.  In  the^r^^,  he 
considers  vegetable  life  in  general ; — in  the  second^  the  appli- 
cation of  vegetable  life  to  nutrition ; — in  the  thirdy  the  applica- 
tion of  vegetable  life  to  reproduction  ; — in  the  Jburth^  the  ge- 
neral phenomena  of  vegetation  common  to  both  classes  of  func- 
tions ; — and  in  the  Jifihy  the  action  of  external  agents  on  the 
v^table  world. 

We  shall  first,  therefore,  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  author^s 
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views  on  the  subject  of  vegetable  life.  Between  animal  and  ye- 
getable  life  there  is  much  analogy.  Neither  is  generated,  but 
both  are  derived  from  that  great  source  which  originally  made, 
and  which,  by  certain  admirable  laws  and  provisions,  has  perpe- 
tuated the  objects  of  creation.  The  author,  indeed,  while  he 
avoids  useless  and  unprofitable  speculations  on  the  subject,  asks, 
**  whether  life  results  from  the  form  of  beings,  or  the  form  of 
beings  from  life  P^  as  if  this  could  be  a  matter  of  rational  doubt 
or  hesitation.  But  while  he  thus  touches  on  somewhat  suspi- 
cious ground,  he  points  out,  in  an  interesting  and  instructive 
manner,  the  various  bearings  of  vitality  on  animal  and  vegetable 
functions.  In  many  respects,  he  shows  that  animal  physiology 
is  more  advanced  than  vegetable ;  but  the  latter  he  considers  as 
having  in  some  particulars  made  a  greater  progress  than  the  for- 
mer, inasmuch  as  the  chemical  agents  connected  with  vegetable 
nutrition  are  less  complicated  than  those  which  attach  to  the 
same  function  in  animals.  The  operation  of  external  powers  is 
likewise  more  distinct ;  and  the  faculty  of  conducting  experi- 
ments far  less  limited  than  where  sensation  may  modify  results, 
and  render  difiicult  and  repulsive  the  modes  of  obtaining  them. 

Vegetable  tissue  bears  a  considerable  analogy  to  the  cellular 
membrane  of  animals.  It  forms  a  sort  of  frame  or  net- work,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  various  matters,  whether  solid  or  fluid, 
of  which  the  mass  of  the  individual  consists.  These,  however, 
though  they  impart  all  the  sensible  qualities  by  which  the  sub- 
stance is  distinguished,  may  be  considered  as  in  some  degree  fo- 
reign or  extrinsic,  just  as  is  the  deposit  of  the  earthy  molecules 
of  bones  in  the  cells  which  are  destined  for  their  reception.  The 
constant  admixture  of  other  substances  with  cellular  tissue  tends 
to  prevent  the  intimate  nature  of  the  latter  from  being  readily 
appreciable ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  substance  is  therefore 
confined  to  a  very  few  characters. 

Extensibility  and  elasticity  are  two  important  properties  of 
vegetable  tissue.  The  former  is  most  distinct,  where  the  net- 
work is  least  loaded  with  foreign  deposit.  It  is  limited  in  its 
extent ;  and  hence  additions  of  solid  materials  require  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  means  of  receiving  them,  by  the  formation  of 
new  tubes  and  new  cells.  This  is  strikingly  different  from  the 
provisions  of  the  animal  body,  where  nutrition  and  growth  go 
hand  in  hand ;  and  where  the  absorbent  vessels,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  organs  of  secretion  on  the  other,  produce  a  simultaneous 
augmentation  of  every  minute  part,  so  as  to  adapt  it  for  all  the 
series  of  changes  which  are  continually  going  on  in  the  animal 
economy. 

Extensibility  is,  in  a  considerable  degree,  an  attribute  of  life, 
and  this,  as  well  as  elasticity^  disappears  on  many  instances  by 
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death.  Nature  has  availed  herself  of  the  latter  power,  in  cases 
where  a  sudden  jirk  is  required.  Thus  the  stamens  of  the  pelli- 
tory  are  kept  down  till  the  flower  has  advanced  to  a  certain  state 
of  forwardness.  Then  their  filaments  become  suddenly  unbent ; 
and  the  anthers  being  shaken,  throw  out  their  pollen  by  the 
elastic  motion.  The  elasticity  of  the  filaments  is  entirely  lost, 
in  consequence  of  this  operation ;  they  droop  and  wither.  But 
it  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  no  elasticity  whatever  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  plants,  as  in  the  peduncles  of  the  Dracocephalnm 
M6ldax)icum^c^eA  likewise  CataleptkufnjheQ9,Mae  they  take  any 
position  which  may  be  given  to  them,  just  like  the  limbs  of  a 
cataleptic  person. 

Hygroscopicity^  or  the  power  o£  attracting  moisture,  is  also  a 
property  of  vegetable  matter ;  but  this  is  not  altogether  vital ; 
for  it  exists  in  many  instances,  as  in  hard- wood,  just  as  much 
after  the  death  of  the  plant  as  before  it.  It  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  dependent  on  capillary  attraction ;  for  it  is  found 
where  there  is  no  trace  of  pore  or  opening ;  but  it  is  subservient 
to  useinl  purposes ;  for  the  swelling  of  the  woody  trunk,  by  an 
absorption  of  water,  presses  on  the  bark,  and  thus  squeezes  out 
the  gummy  or  resinous  matter  contained  in  it. 

In  considering  the  vital  properties  of  vegetables,  the  author 
examines  the  analogy  between  animal  and  vegetable  excitability 
and  irritability, 

Esodtability  he  regards  as  an  agreeably  necessary  property  of 
living  vegetable  and  animal  matter. 

"  That  the  tissue  of  plants/'  he  remarks,  '*  is  endowed,  during 
life,  with  a  property  analogous  to  that  which  we  terra  excitability, 
is  what  he  considers  it  impossible  to  doubt :  this  tissue,  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  external  agents  during  life,  resists  the  solvent 
power  of  water  more  effectually  than  when  dead.  It  bears  the  ac- 
tion of  air,  heat,  and  light  very  differently  in  the  one  state  than 
the  other.  There  is,  therefore,  a  particular  force,  independent  of 
the  form,  and  the  material  nature  of  tissue,  to  which  those  diffe. 
rences  are  to  be  referred.  A  great  number  of  the  general  pheno. 
mena  common  to  all  vegetables  concur  in  preserving  these  diffe- 
rences ;  and  cannot  be  explained  without  the  admission  of  vital  ex- 
citability. The  sap  mounts  with  energy  in  living  vegetables ;  and 
its  ascent  cannot  be  compared  with  the  slow  and  gradual  imbibition 
of  water  in  the  same  tissue,  deprived  of  life.  Light  has  a  great 
influence,  both  on  the  ascent  of  sap,  and  on  the  quantity  of  water 
exhaled  by  living  leaves,  while  it  seems  to  have  none  on  the  same 
organs  deprived  of  life ;  through  the  medium  of  light  living  leaves 
decompose  carbonic  acid  gas;  but  dead  ones  have  no  such  ac- 
tion. The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  during  life  in  ve- 
getable tissue  are  very  different  from  those  produced  by  means  of 
external  agents  on  dead  vegetables,  and  sometimes  entirely  oppo- 
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site.  Developement  in  length  and  width ;  the  orgasm  which  pre» 
cedes  fecundation  itself;  the  recal  of  the  active  life  of  the  embryo 
suspended  in  the  grain ;  are  all  so  many  phenomena  which  we  can- 
not  connect  with  causes  purely  physical^  and  which,  |)artly  from 
the  analogy  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  partly  from  the  direct 
study  of  vegetables,  we  can  only  refer  to  vegetable  excitability." 
In  some  few  instances,  there  is  an  appearance  resembling  irru 
tahility  exhibited  by  plants,  as  the  Mimosa^  on  the  application 
of  certain  excitements ;  but  this  is  very  different  from  the  irri- 
tability of  animals,  which  is  a  proper  appanage  of  muscular 
structure,  and  exists  through  all  periods  of  life ;  while  in  plants, 
any  such  exhibition  is  rare  and  occasional,  and  is  connected 
with  nothing  having  the  smallest  analogy  to  muscular  structure. 

With  regard  to  the  existence  of  sensibility  in  plants,  the 
same  naturalists  lean  to  the  amiable  idea,  that  it  would  be  com- 
formable  to  the  wisdom  and  kindness  of  Divine  Providence,  to 
increase  the  general  amount  of  happiness  in  the  creation,  by 
bestowing  the  means  of  enjoying  it  on  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; 
yet  this  opinion  is  much  more  indicative  of  benevolence  than 
philosophy ;  of  imagination  and  feeling,  rather  than  judgment 
and  discrimination. 

The  seat  of  vegetable  excitability^  the  author  considers  to  be 
in  the  cells  of  plants,  which  he  describes  as  separate  membra- 
nous vesicles,  made  up  of  modifications  of  cellular  tissue.  He 
represents  them  as  being  originally  oval  or  globular,  as  admitting 
fluid  into  them  only  by  transudation,  and  as  being  endued  dur- 
ing life  and  youth,  with  a  vital  contractility,  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  systole  and  diastole  of  animals,  and  to  the  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  hydatids  and  the  Infusoria.  Cells  he  regards 
as  peculiar  to  all  classes  of  plants,  even  to  those  which,  as  the 
Cryptogamia^  exhibit  no  appearance  of  vessels ;  and  though  it 
is  not  unusual  to  refer  to  the  agency  of  a  vascular  system  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  vegetation  which  would  require  some  other 
system  to  be  substituted  where  a  vascular  system  is  want- 
ing ;  yet  the  author  is  disposed  to  believe,  that  such  opinion  is 
erroneous,  and  that  the  vessels  usually  regarded  as  circulatory 
are  intended  for  the  admission  and  circulation  of  air  in  the  body 
of  the  plant,  like  the  trachea  or  air-tubes,  properly  so  called. 
The  existence  of  such  excitability,  he  thinks,  is  proved  by  the 
oozing  out  of  their  milky  fluid,  from  both  ends  of  the  cut  stalks 
of  some  plants,  as  the  lettuce  and  Euphorbium,  and  the  total  in- 
terruption of  the  flow  of  such  fluid  as  Van  Marum  and  Hum- 
boldt discovered,  when  the  plant  is  destroyed  by  lightning. 

The  thin  transparent  cells,  which  have  hardly  a  trace  of  or- 
ganization, jump  up  and  absorb  moisture  without  interruption 
or  retardation  from  any  external  or  adventitious  causes ;  but  in 
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^e  they  likewise  become  the  agents  by  which  various  secre^ 
tions  are  produced  in  plants,  and  in  this  way  are  rendered  rigid, 
lose  their  contractility,  become  less  and  less  active,  and  lose 
the  excitability  of  vegetable  life. 

Light,  heat,  and  electricity,  all  of  them  act  as  excitants  to 
the  performance  of  the  particular  functions  which  the  cellular 
structure  is  destined  to  execute ;  and  sometimes  even  external 
injuries  give  rise  to  modifications  of  its  action,  as  in  the  pro- 
duction of  nut-galls,  from  the  wounds  of  insects  in  certain  trees. 

Having  made  these  general  observations  as  to  the  peculiar 
properties  of  vegetable  matter,  the  author  goes  on  to  examine 
the  mode  in  which  nutrition  is  carried  on  in  the  vegetable  world. 

The  nutrition  of  vegetables  bears  as  much  analogy  to  that  of 
animals,  as  that  of  some  particular  species  of  animals  does  with 
others.  In  both  there  are  the  means  of  getting  nourishment' 
from  without ;  of  circulating  it  for  the  uses  of  the  individual ; 
of  throwing  off  by  transpiration  what  is  unnecessary  ;  of  sub- 
mitting the  nutritious  fluid  to  the  influence  of  the  air ;  and, 
finally,  of  forming  from  it  a  great  variety  of  important  secre- 
tions. 

Vegetable  nutrition  has  always  water  for  its  vehicle ;  and  in 
considering  the  mode  by  which  this  is  taken  up,  it  will  be  found, 
that  though  leaves  may  imbibe  some  portion  of  water,  and  even 
wood  itself,  on  mere  hygroscopic  principles,  yet  the  main  source 
is  the  roots,  which,  at  their  extremities,  have  small  cellular  ex- 
pansions, by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  take  up  water 
from  the  soil,  for  which  the  body  of  the  root,  with  its  covering 
of  epidermis  of  various  solidity,  is  not  at  all  adapted.  These 
expansions  are  termed  by  the  author  Spongioles^  from  their  be- 
ing porous,  and  resembling  sponges ;  and  as  the  roots  grow,  the 
fibres  at  their  extremities  increase  and  elongate,  and  thus  offer 
their  apparatus  of  spongioles  to  a  greater  extent  of  soil,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  wants  of  the  tree  are  augmented.  It  is  by  a  par- 
ticular  attention  to  this  circumstance,  that  Sir  Henry  Steuart 
has  been  able  to  remove  successfully  trees  of  considerable 
size  from  one  place  to  another.  He  carefully  pursued  the  fibres 
of  the  roots  to  their  utmost  ramifications  ;  and,  by  preparing  a 
soft  and  pervious  bed  fyr  their  reception,  secured  such  a  supply 
of  moisture  as  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  plant,  if 
not  to  carry  on  its  usual  growth. 

The  particular  structure  of  the  spongioles  acts  partly  by  ca- 
pillary, and  partly  by  mygroscopic  power ;  but  it  is  also  likely, 
the  author  thinks,  that  it  is  connected  with  a  certain  operation 
of  the  cellular  structure,  to  which  the  greatly  larger  power  of 
absorption  in  living  plantSj  compared  with  dead  ones,  is  to  be 
ascribed. 
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Vegetables  must  find  nourishment  ready  for  their  use,  and 
fluidity  seems  to  be  the  only  object  of  desire.  The  roots  will 
even  more  readily  absorb  a  deleterious  fluid,  such  as  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  than  a  solution  of  gum  or  of  sugar,  on  ac- 
count of  their  viscosity,  though  those  substances  are  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  nourishment  of  plants ;  for  viscosity  obstructs  the 
fine  pores  connected  with  absorption,  and  will  occasion  the  water 
of  a  dung-heap,  though  containing  in  it  so  much  of  the  peculiar 
nourishment  of  plants,  to  have  little  of  it  taken  up  by  them. 
<  Whether  there  is  any  diversity  in  the  organization  of  spon- 
gioles  of  different  plants,  has  neither  been  determined  by  mi- 
croscopic observations,  nor  by  the  mode  in  which  exhaustion  of 
soils  is  produced.  With  regard  to  the  latter  circumstance,  in- 
deed, the  author  is  of  opinion,  that,  considering  the  general  ao-> 
tion  of  manures,  and  the  prodigious  number  of  different  plants 
which  can  grow  in  the  same  bed,  Uttle  is  to  be  attributed  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  actual  absorbent  power  of  vegetable  substances. 

But  though  water  forms  so  principal  an  ingredient  in  the 
nourishment  of  plants,  yet  the  admixture  of  other  substances  is 
necessary  to  flourishing  vegetation,  some  of  which  every  sort  of 
water  contains.  Even  rain  and  distilled  water  are  not  altogether 
pure ;  but,  though  they  will  support  the  life  of  plants,  they  are 
ineffectual  to  considerable  developement.  Van  Helmont,  in- 
deed, found,  that  a  willow  which  was  watered  with  rain  water, 
acquired,  in  five  years,  the  weight  of  150  pounds,  without  any 
diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  soil  which  contained  it ;  but  Da 
Hamel  discovered  very  little  increase  in  three  years  in  horse- 
chesnuts,  and  in  eight  years  in  oaks,  both  of  which  were  watered 
with  distilled  water,  and  exposed  to  the  open  air. 

Water  may  thus  be  considered  as  conveying  in  minute  quan- 
tities, all  the  materials  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants. 
It  contains  a  variable  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  tad  thus  in- 
troduces into  the  vegetable,  a  certain  portion  of  oxygen  and  azote, 
and  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Oxygen  may  also  be  furnished  by  the 
decomposirion  of  water,  which  will  account  for  the  pure  or  com- 
bined hydrogen  found  in  many  vegetables.  With  regard  to 
azote,  though  not  usually  reckoned  among  the  ordinary  compo- 
nents of  vegetables,  it  is  found  in  the  cruciform  plants,  as  mush- 
rooms, in  the  gluten  of  wheat,  and  in  some  of  the  other  imme- 
diate products  of  vegetation,  as  indigo. 

Carbon  itself  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  vegetable  matter, 
that  some  ample  means  must  be  provided  by  nature  for  obtain- 
ing it.  Considering  its  insolubility,  however,  this  is  to  be  look^ 
ed  for  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  found,  by  comparative  ex- 
periments, in  the  watering  of  vegetables  with  distilled  water,  or 
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w»ter  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  to  be  exceedingly  fiiTour- 
able  to  vegetation. 

Saline  materials,  and  even  eilex  and  iron,  form  impregnattons 
of  water,  and  impart  certain  portions  of  those  materiala  to  vege-i 
table  matters.  It  is  well  known,  that  plants  growing  near  the 
sea  have  more  of  the  mineral  than  the  v^etable  alkali  in  their 
composition ;  and  Saussure  found  that  the  rhododendrum  had  a 
larger  quantity  of  calcareous  salts  in  it»  when  produced  in  a 
chalky,  than  in  a  granitic  soil. 

The  author  next  goes  on  to  consider  the  progress  of  the  sap 
in  vegetables;  its  force  and  quantity,  and  the  causes  of  its  ascent. 

The  course  which  the  sap  follows  in  its  rise  from  the  tootA  of 
vegetables,  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  ascertain ;  but  M. 
De  Candolle  thinks  that  it  ascends  principally  through  the  lig- 
peous  part  of  the  plant ;  for  it  has  been  found  that  coloured 
water  penetrates  neither  by  the  bark  nor  the  pith,  as  has  often 
been  supposed,  but  always  across  the  wood,  sometimes  in  its  whole 
extent,  and  sometimes  in  the  younger  part  only.  The  position 
pf  this  younger  part  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tree. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  in  the  interior  of  the  trunk,  as  in  plants 
to  which  the  author  has  given,  from  this  particular  circumstance^ 
the  designation  of  endogenotis^  such  as  the  palm,  date,  sugar- 
cane, and  most  of  the  trees  which  grow  in  tropical  climates ;  and 
the  graminivorous  plants  of  this  country.  But  most  frequently 
it  is  in  the  exterior  part,  as  in  plants  which  he  terms  ecsogenouSj 
where  the  growth  takes  place  in  successive  layers,  which  are  aur 
nually  deposited,  and  regularly  increase  the  circular  dimensions 
of  the  tree.  The  ligneous  part  is  some  time  in  acquiring  its 
proper  solidity,  and  till  this  takes  place,  it  forms  the  albumen 
or  white  wood  of  trees,  which  is  much  softer  and  more  perishable 
than  the  heart,  and  is  therefore  rejected  for  any  of  the  more  sub- 
stantial purposes  to  which  wood  is  applied.  This  is  the  usual 
course  of  the  sap ;  but  in  the  early  period  of  spring,  when  the  buds 
first  demand  support,  the  ascent  of  the  nutriment  is  confined  to 
the  innermost  circle  of  the  stem,  contiguous  to  the  pith,  as  has 
been  discovered  by  the  moisture  communicated  to  any  instrument 
employed  in  piercing  through  the  wood  to  that  extent. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  author  considers  the  ves- 
sels of  such  plants  as  possess  them,  to  be  intended  to  contain  air, 
and  not  to  circulate  nourishment.  The  latter  functions  he  at- 
tributes to  the  interstices  which  separate  the  different  cells  from 
each  other,  called  by  some  intercellular  epacea^  through  which 
the  sap  finds  a  ready  passage  in  every  direction. 

If  it  were  indeed  by  vascular  agency  that  the  circulation  was 
carried  on,  there  must  be  the  necessary  appendage  of  lateral  com- 
munications, by  means  of  direct  or  anastomosing  vessels,  neither 
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of  wfaidi  are  foand  to  exist ;  while  by  the  juxtapositicm  of  one 
cell  with  another,  there  being  no  adhesion  between  rhnirfniit) 
tive  parieiesj  the  unWeEgaUly  of  sfldi  a  commanicadoti  may  be 
readily  coottiTed: 

In  ^anti  which  contain  milky  jaices,  a  singular  variety  of 
drculation  has  been  observed  by  Schultz,  to  which  the  name  of 
Cffdose  has  been  given.  On  viewing  a  portion  of  such  plants 
with  the  microscope,  the  opaci^  ia  finsnd  to  be  occasiooed  by 
■linnte  globules,  the  flnid  containing  which  moves  in  peculiar 
vessels  or  currents  with  conaideraUe  n^pidity,  somewhat  after 
the  nunmer  of  the  Mood  in  the  vessels  of  the  frog. 

The  cilertty  and  Jorce  of  the  motions  of  the  sap  have  been  ob- 
jects of  much  attraction  and  interest,  since  the  celebrated  experi- 
ments of  Hales  on  the  subject.  This  philosopher  found,  that,  in  a 
fresh  cut  branch  of  a  vigorous  pear-tree,  the  sap  rose  eight  inches 
in  six  minutes ;  and  that,  when  he  adapted  a  tube  to  the  cut 
stem  of  a  young  vine,  the  sap  in  the  tube  rose  to  a  height  equi- 
valent to  a  column  of  water  of  forty-three  feet,  and,  therefore^  to 
a  pressure  of  more  than  two  atmospheres,  and  6ve  times  greater 
than  the  force  necessary  to  propel  the  blood  in  the  crural  artery  of 
a  horse. 

The  means  by  which  so  powerful  a  force  is  capable  of  being 
exercised  has  long  been  a  subject  of  earnest  inquiry  among  ve- 
getable physiologists.  But  while  the  author  is  disposed  toicon- 
sider  capillary  attraction  and  its  hygroscopic  influence  as  being 
to  a  certain  degree  concerned  in  the  phenomenon,  he  thinks  they 
will  go  but  a  short  way  in  accounting  for  it,  and  has  recourse^ 
therefore,  to  the  vital  power  of  the  cells,  which  he  regards  as  the 
prime  agent  in  the  operation.  Considering  these  cells  as  endow- 
ed with  vital  contractility,  he  supposes  that  when  a  contraction 
takes  place  in  the  cells,  the  intercellular  spaces  are  enlarged  so 
as  to  supply  the  wood,  and  thus  suck  in  the  fluid,  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  spongioles ;  while  the  enlargement  of  the  cells 
pushes  on  the  fluid  which  has  been  received,  even  against  gra- 
vity. A  similar  efl'ect  he  considers  as  taking  place  in  consequence 
of  the  exhalation  from  the  leaves ;  for,  as  by  this  means  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fluid  is  carried  ofi*  through  their  pores  or 
Mtomata,  the  void  is  supplied  by  the  ascent  of  more  from  the 
roots.  Exhalation  depends  little  on  heat,  but  is  much  connect- 
ed with  light ;  so  that  gardeners  place,  in  an  obscure  situatioo, 
flowers  which  they  are  anxious  to  keep  long  fresh.  The  dew 
drops  found  so  plentifully  on  a  great  variety  of  plants  and  flowen 
are  examples  of  exhalation  so  copious,  as  not  to  be  carried  off,  in 
the  ordinary  way,  by  evaporation ;  and  that  this  does  not  arise 
from  dew  is  proved,  as  the  author  informs  us,  by  the  deposit 
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being  found  equally  on  sheltered  plants  as  on  such  as  are  in  the 
open  air. 

The  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  nutrition^  forms  the  next  ob- 
ject of  attention.  Bonnet  was  the  first  who  observed  that  green 
leaves  gave  out  air  when  exposed  under  water  to  the  sun^s  rays, 
and  this  Priestley  discovered  to  be  pure  oxygen. 

The  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  the  necessity  that  the  water 
to  which  the  leaves  are  exposed,  should  contain  carbonic  acid 
gas,  threw  much  light  on  the  subject  of  the  present  ioquiry,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  short  summary. 

The  water  whicn  is  absorbed  by  the  spongioles  of  the  roots, 
contains  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  carried  by  the  sap  into  the 
green  parts  of  the  plant,  where  it  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of 
solar  light,  the  carbonic  becoming  fixed,  and  the  oxygen  escap- 
ing in  the  form  of  gas.  But  the  white,  or  as  botanists  term  them, 
the  coloured  parts  of  plants,  act  very  differently. 

Those  parts  consist  much  of  carbon,  a  portion  of  which  unites 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air,  which  obtains  access  to 
the  vegetable,  both  above  and  below  ground,  and  forms  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

A  part  of  this  gas  is  thrown  out  and  dispersed  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  the  remainder  is  united  with  the  water  of  vegetation, 
and,  being  carried  to  the  foliaceous  parts  of  the  plant,  where 
carbon  is  required,  is  decomposed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
water  absorbed  by  the  roots  has  in  it  a  portion  of  soluble  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  both  which  contain  carbon ;  but  as  the 
green  parts  of  plants,  which  part  with  oxygen  by  the  action  of 
the  sun'^s  rays,  and  condense  carbon,  have  the  faculty  of  attract- 
ing oxygen  during  the  night,  the  carbon  combines  during  the 
night  with  oxygen  absorbed  by  them,  and  forms  carbonic  acid 
gas.  This  is  afterwards  decomposed  by  the  solar  light,  and  the 
carbon  applied  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition. 

Thus  it  appears  that  vegetable  respiration  differs  from  animal, 
in  fixing,  instead  of  discharging,  carbon. 

But  in  considering  that  there  is  a  double  operation  going  on 
in  vegetables,  an  absorption  of  oxygen,  on  the  one  hand,  which 
tends  to  vitiate,  and  an  evolution  of  it,  on  the  other,  which  serves 
to  improve  the  atmosphere,  it  may  be  inquired,  whether  these 
two  processes  merely  balance  each  other,  or  whether  a  diminu> 
tion  or  excess  of  oxygen  is  the  permanent  consequence  of  the 
process  of  vegetation.  M.  Th.  de  Saussure  found,  that  where 
he  inclosed  in  a  balloon  filled  with  atmospheric  air,  a  small 
branch  with  leaves  on  it,  which  was  attached  to  a  trunk  whose 
roots  were  in  the  ground,  the  vessels,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  con- 
tained  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  than  before  the  experi- 
ment.    This  important  result,  added  to  the  consideration,  that 
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the  fixation  of  carbon  can  never  take  place  except  by  a  decom-' 
position  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a  consequent  evolution  of  its 
oxygen,  leads  the  author  to  conclude,  that  vegetation  is  a  process 
which  augments  the  quantity  of  free  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere^ 
and  that  it  is  thus  intended  by  nature,  to  compensate  for  the 
oxygen  absorbed  by  the  respiration  of  animals,  by  combustion, 
and  by  dying  or  dead  vegetable  matter.  The  winds  unceasing- 
ly keep  the  different  component  parts  of  the  atmosphere  in  a 
state  of  accurate  mixture,  and  thus  the  humble  efforts  of  v^e- 
table  life,  as  the  author  expresses  himself,  exhibit  striking  ex- 
amplea  of  magnificent  views  in  the  general  order  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

When  the  sap  has  undergone  that  change  which  is  produced 
,  in  it  by  exhalation,  by  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  by  the  de- 
position of  carbon  in  its  leaves  and  shoots,  it  is  then  prepared 
for  promoting  the  growth  of  the  other  parts  of  the  plants,  and 
which  it  effects  by  means  of  what  is  called  the  returning  sap. 
The  return  as  well  as  the  rise  of  the  sap  takes  place  in  the 
intercellular  spaces ;  one  part  of  it  passes  through  the  more  suc- 
culent part  of  the  bark,  where  it  meets  with  no  obstruction  from 
the  ascending  sap,  and  therefore  reaches  the  roots  without  in- 
terruption, and  is  employed  in  nourishing  them.  The  other 
passes  through  the  alburnum,  and  though  it  meets  with  the  as- 
cending sap,  the  two  fluids  exert  probably  a  certain  mutual  in- 
fluence on  each  other,  which  may  serve  some  important  purpose 
in  the  vegetable  economy.  But  whether  in  the  bark  or  the  at- 
burnum,  the  returning  sap  throws  out  a  semifluid  deposit  called 
cambium^  from  which  the  alburnum  and  the  inner  layer  or  liJber 
of  the  bark  are  formed.  These  not  only  act  as  a  basis  of  de- 
posit for  the  firmer  material  of  which  the  body  of  the  tree  is  to 
be  composed,  but,  by  means  of  their  cellular  structure,  take  a 
part  in  the  important  series  of  secretion  and  elaboration,  which 
are  continually  going  on  in  the  substance  of  the  vegetable. 

Though  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  ascending  sap  is  dimi- 
nished to  about  one-third,  by  the  processes  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected in  the  leaves,  yet  it  is  still  in  a  considerable  degree  aque- 
ous, for  it  is  in  a  fluid  form  only  that  it  is  calculated  to  carry 
ireely  through  the  different  minute  structure  of  the  plant,  the 
parts  necessary  for  nourishment. 

The  descending  sap  may  be  r^arded  as  acting  in  a  way  si- 
milar to  the  blood  in  the  animal  creation.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  gum,  which  is  found  to  be  composed  of  water  and  carbon, 
and  this,  therefore,  is  the  product  which  may  be  inferred  to  arise 
from  the  process  which  the  leaves  carry  on,  of  decomposing  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  depositing  carbon.  The  gum-water  of 
which  the  descending  sap  consists  is  very  readily  chang<ed^  b^*^ 
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the  action  of  the  secreting  cells,  into  fecuU,  sugar,  or  lignine, 
all  which  substances,  although  very  different  in  sensible  quali- 
ties, are  very  readily  convertible  into  each  other,  rither  in  the 
ciiemical  laboratory,  or  by  the  still  nicer  and  more  delicate  c^ie- 
rations  of  the  vegetable  machine. 

The  roots  have  the  power  of  throwing  out  by  exudation  that 
part  of  the  remaining  sap,  which  either  cannot  be  readily  assi- 
milated, or  may  be  of  an  injurious  nature.  Of  the  latter  dr- 
cumstance,  many  examples  nave  been  furnished  by  M.  Macaire, 
who  found,  that  when  plants  were  kept  some  days  in  lime  wa- 
ter, or  in  weak  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
common  salt,  and  were  removed,  after  vexr  careful  washing  in- 
to distilled  water,  the  roots  tlirow  out  the  injurious  matter  with 
which  they  were  charged,  iust  as  animals  often  eject,  per  anum^ 
poisonous  substances  which  they  may  have  swallowea. 

After  giving  many  interesting  details  relative  to  the  more 
simple  description  of  vegetable  formations,  the  author  goes  ob 
to  the  consideration  of  the  secreted  juices  of  plants. 

There  is  no  reason,  in  his  opinion,  for  supposing  that  the  se- 
oretion  of  resin,  volatile  oil,  or  any- other  of  the  great  variety 
of  substanees  formed  in  plants,  is  not  the  result  of  the  vital  ao* 
tion  of  the  cells  of  plants,  equally  with  the  less  elaborate  pro- 
ducts  of  sugar  and  fecula.  Nothing  like  the  glandular  structure 
of  animals  is  discernible  in  plants ;  but  many  of  those  particu- 
lar juices,  instead  of  being  composed  of  carbon  and  water,  or  of 
the  element  of  water  in  proportions  necessary  for  forming  that 
fluid,  have  an  excess  of  hydrogen,  and  sometimes  of  oxygen,  in 
their  composition,  with  occasionally  a  portion  of  aiote. 

The  secreted  juices  of  plants  are  very  numerous  and  diversi- 
fied ;  and  we  shall  mention  two  or  three  of  the  most  interesting 
of  them.  The  Fraannella  is  found,  in  the  evening  of  a  warm 
and  dry  day,  to  exhale  a  fine  vapour,  which  bums  on  the  con* 
tact  of  a  flame,  but  without  injuring  the  plant.  It  arises  from 
the  evaporation  of  a  volatile  oil  contained  in  its  substance.  Sub- 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  exhaled  from  the  Chenopodium  Vtdv(u 
ria;  and  chlorine  during  the  night  from  many  marine  plants. 

The  nettle  owes  its  power  of  stinging  to  a  mechanism  not  un- 
like that  of  the  serpent  The  hairs  which  cover  it  are  hollow 
tubes,  which,  on  being  touched,  press  on  a  little  gland  or  recep^ 
tacle  of  caustic  matter  at  their  basei  and  thus  convey  a  minute 
portion  of  the  irritating  fluid  into  any  soft  part  which  they  may 
touch. 

The  Jatropha  urene  has  a  similar  faculty ;  but  the  sting  pn>- 
duces  a  vesicle,  and  this  vesicle  is  capable  of  producing  a  second 
by  inoculation.  The  caustic  juice  of  the  nettle  has  been  found 
|o  be  of  an  alkaKne  nature. 
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The  secretioiis  ot  many  plants  are  intended  to  defend  them 
against  the  softening  effects  of  water ;  and  for  this  purpose  some 
have  a  deposition  of  a  wax-like  substance  on  their  leaves ;  others 
of  a  fine  powdery  matter;  and  aquatic  plants  are  covered  with 
a  glairy  secretion,  of  which  there  are  many  well-known  examples* 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  plants  partake  in  some  de* 
gree^  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow ;  and  this 
leads  to  the  inquiry,  whether  mineral  substances  are  to  be  oonsi* 
dered  as  forming  a  necessary  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdoO) 
or  as  being  strangers  to  it,  and  entirely  adventitious. 

Considering  that  chemical  analysis  exhibits  in  vegetables  a 
great  variety  of  substances  of  mineral  origin,  and  that  every  de^ 
scription  of  soil  and  natural  water  affords  to  the  plants  connect^ 
ed  with  them,  some  portion  of  their  respective  components,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  a  certain  qoan^ 
tity  of  the  numerous  matters  thus  supplied  is  necessary  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  plant. 

Lime,  magnesia,  s^ica,  and  alumina,  are  the  principal 
earthy  substances  found  in  vegetables,  of  which  lime  and  silica 
are  the  most  important  and  copious ;  but  besides  these,  plants 
contain  the  alkalis  in  ccHisiderable  quantity,  and  occasionally 
small  portions  of  iron,  manganese,  and  copper,  and  of  chlorine, 
iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  these  substances,  particulaiiy 
lime  and  the  alkalis,  afford  many  opportunities  for  the  formation 
of  a  great  diversity  of  products,  when  modified  by  coraMnatioii 
with  the  secretions  of  the  plant. 

The  composition  of  plants  differs  a  good  deal,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  as  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  observe ;  and  nature  allows  a  considerable  vari*- 
ety  in  this  respect,  consistently  with  healthy  growth.  There 
are,  however,  limits  which  cannot  be  passed  over ;  for  Davy 
found,  that  when  oats  were  planted  in  a  soil  pincipally  compos- 
ed of  carbonate  of  lime,  vegetation  went  on  badly,  and  they  con- 
tained much  less  than  the  usual  portion  of  silicious  matter. 

The  mode  in  which  mineral  substances  find  their  way  into 
the  plant  is  a  consideration  of  much  difficulty,  considering  the 
great  insolubility  of  many  of  them,  and  the  considerable  pos- 
tion  of  such  substances  which  exist  in  many  vegetables.  Silica, 
for  example,  which  is  one  of  the  most  insoluble,  has  been  found 
to  amount  to  51  per  cent,  in  the  ashes  of  wheat  with  the  grains, 
and  to  61.5  without  the  grains;  in  the  ashes  of  barley  to 57 
per  cent»  and  without  the  grains  to  85.5 ;  in  the  grains  of  oats 
to  60  per  cent. ;  in  the  epidermis  of  the  sugar-cane  to  90  pet 
cent ;  of  the  bamboo,  to  71.4  percent. ;  of  the  rose  tree^  to 
48.1  per  cent. 
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The  leaves  of  the  oak  in  autumn  contain  of  silica  14.5,  of 
the  black  poplar  11.5,  and  of  the  hasel  ll.S  per  cent. 

Silica,  when  deposited,  remains  fixed  in  the  same  spot ;  but 
the  leaves  in  deciduous  plants,  carry  off,  by  their  fall,  a  large 
quantity  of  this  substance,  which  might  otherwise  encumber  and 
oppress. 

The  small  difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of  sap  and  wa^ 
ter,  though  it  increases  according  to  its  height  in  the  body  of 
llie  plant,  shows  distinctly  that  the  impregnation  of  mineral  mat* 
ters  must  be  exceedingly  minute.  M.  de  Saussure  found  that 
the  quantity  of  earthy  salts  is  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  suc- 
tion, and  the  intensity  of  evaporation,  which  may  be  readily  in- 
ferred from  the  consideration,  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  a 
fluid,  having  in  solution  the  minute  portions  which  water  is  able 
to  dissolve  of  the  earths,  must  pass  through  the  body  of  the 
plant,  in  order  to  deposit  the  considerable  amount  which  the 
ashes  are  found  to  contain  of  them. 

The  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  author^s  views  on 
the  subject  of  vegetable  nutrition  has  bleen  hitherto  confined  to 
what  he  terms  vascular  vegetablea.  Of  the  nutrition  of  the  cel- 
lular v^tables,  or  the  Cryptogamia^  little  need  be  said. 

CeUtUar  vegetables  have  no  pores  or  etomata  for  the  purpose 
of  exhalation.  Hence  their  abaorption  is  very  limited,  and  they 
can  have  little  of  the  earthy,  saline,  or  metallic  substances  in 
their  composition,  which  water  is  the  means  of  conveying  into  the 
vascular.  Water  penetrates  them,  either  in  given  points,  or 
over  their  whole  surface,  and  reaching  the  cells,  performs  in  them 
all  the  functions  of  which  the  plant  is  capable.  The  cells  seem 
to  the  author  to  act  to  a  certain  degree  independently  of  each 
other,  to  have  a  sort  of  separate  individuality,  and  to  be  the  sole 
agents  by  which  the  very  limited  actions  of  this  singular  tribe 
of  plants  is  carried  on. 

We  have  thus  given  at  considerable  length  the  views  of  M.  De 
CandoUe  on  vegetable  nutrition,  and  we  now  defer  to  the  next 
Number  the  conclusion  of  the  article. 


Art.  V. — Parallile  enire  hi  TaiUe  et  la  Lithoiritie,  4-c.  Pa- 
raUel  betzceen  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity.  By  Ph.  F. 
Blandin,  Surgeon  to  the  King,  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital 
of  Beaujon,  &c.     8vo.     Paris,  1834.     Pp.  167. 

It  must  be  known  to  most  of  our  readers  that  the  medical 
professorships  in  France  are  bestowed  upon  those  who,  upon 
comparative  trial,  appear  to  be  best  calculated  to  fill  them.     One 
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of  the  proofs  of  ability  required  is  the  writing  and  defending 
publicly  a  thesis,  the  subject  of  which  is  chosen  by  lot. 

Last  summer  the  chair  of  Clinical  Surgery  became  vacant 
M.  Blandin  declared  himself  a  candidate,  but  was  not  success- 
ful, the  choice  having  fallen  on  M.  Velpeao.  The  subject  on 
which  it  fell  to  M.  Blandin^s  lot  to  write  was  a  comparison  be* 
tween  lithotomy  and  lithotrity,  and  nine  days  were  allowed  for 
the  composition  of  the  thesis.  The  time  was  short;  but  the 
certainty  of  its  being  criticised  by  rivals,  both  acute  and  interest- 
ed in  depreciating  its  merits,  was  stimulus  sufficient  to  make 
the  author  put  forth  all  his  powers. 

Two  methods  present  themselves  of  treating  this  subject. 
The  one  consists  in  drawing  a  complete  parallel  in  all  points  be^ 
tween  the  two  operations,  the  other  in  omitting  all  detail,  and 
trying  impartially  by  the  test  of  experience  the  merits  of  both. 
Limited,  however,  as  the  last  may  appear,  it  is  attended  with 
difficulties  which  produce  po  ordinary  embarrassment,  inasmuch 
as  lithotomy  and  lithotriiy  are  two  genera  of  operations,  so  to 
speak,  of  which  there  are  infinite  varieties  and  species,  render-- 
ing  it  difficult  to  draw  any  parallel  between  them. 

M.  Blandin  divides  his  thesis  into  four  parts:— The  first 
consists  of  a  short  view  of  the  history  of  lithotomy  and  lithotri- 
ty ;  the  second  of  a  comparative  examination  of  the  accidents 
following  lithotomy  and  lithotrity ;  the  third  of  a  comparative 
examination  of  the  cases  in  which  the  one  operation  may  be. 
preferable  to  the  other  ;  and  the  fourth  of  a  comparison  of  the 
clinical  results  obtained  by  lithotomy  and  lithotrity. 

As  the  substance  of  the  first  part,  which  we  consider  to  be 
rather  out  of  place  in  an  essay  of  this  description,  is  to  be  found 
in  some  works  in  common  use,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
take  up  the  reader^s  time  with  it. 

In  the  second  part,  M.  Blandin  institutes  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  consequences  of  lithotomy  and  those  of  lithotrity  in 
the  normal  state,  by  which  we  understand  him  to  mean  the 
simplest  and  most  successful  cases.  The  first  inquiry  natural- 
ly is  into  the  amount  of  sufiering  produced  by  each  operation. 
The  pain  felt  from  lithotomy  results  first  from  the  incision,  and 
then  from  the  distension  of  the  opening  by  the  forceps  and.8iM>ne 
which  they  remove  from  the  bladder.  The  first  is  acute,:  but 
without  any  particular  character,  while  the  second  produces  a 
sensation  of  laceration  and  tearing,  severe  in  proportion  to  the' 
size  of  the  calculus  compared  with  that  of  the  opening,  deterii 
paribus^  lithotomy  performed  in  the  hypogastric  region  is  muck 
less  painful  than  that  performed  in  the  perineal. 

In  lithotrity,  pain  is  produced  at  three  distinct  periods  of  the 
pperation ;  at  the  moment  of  introducing  the  instrument  into 
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the  ureihraf  and  especially  into  the  meatus  urinarius-^dvaing 
the  researches  necessary  to  seise  the  calculus,  and  during  the 
crushing  of  the  stone*  The  pain  of  catheterism  is  often  very 
acute,  and  referred  by  the  patient  to  the  meatus  urinarius, 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  canal,  which  is  sometimes  divided  when 
the  lithotrite  is  introduced.  The  pains  occurring  during  the 
second  and  third  periods  of  the  operation  proceed  from  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.  They  vary  in  intensity  in  different  individuals, 
being  very  acute  in  a  great  number,  while  in  some  they  are 
scarcely  felt.  At  the  first  sitting  they  are  very  intense  in  some 
and  slight  in  others,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  they  dimi- 
nish in  the  former  at  subsequent  sittings,  while  they  increase  in 
the  latter.  Farther,  the  pain  is  so  insupportable  in  some  cases, 
that  it  would  be  quite  dangerous  to  continue  the  operation  till 
by  baths  and  narcotics  the  irritation  be  subdued.  By  repeated* 
ly  introducbg  the  catheter,  however,  before  the  operation^  the 
patient  may  be  accustomed  to  endure  ^he  contact  of  instruments 
and  the  operation  itself.  The  question  now  is,  which  of  thp 
(^rations  is  on  the  whole  the  least  painful  ?  From  lithotomy 
the  pain  is  acute  but  transient ;  from  lithotrity,  on  the  contrary, 
it  lasts  long.  After  lithotomy,  till  the  wound  be  cicatrised,  the 
patient  is  tormented  with  severe  smarting  every  time  the  urine 
u  passed.  The  pain  of  lithotrity  is  assuaged  after  the  opera- 
tion ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  excite  it  anew,  more 
acutely  even  than  at  first,  and  that  more  or  less  frequently,  ac- 
cording to  the  difficulty  encountered  in  bruising  the  stone.  Up- 
on the  whole,  M.  Blandin  concludes,  that  the  pain  resulting 
from  lithotrity  is  greater  than  that  occasioned  by  lithotomy. 
In  the  latter,  too,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  tne  pains  are 
external,  while  in  the  former  they  are  deep-seated,  and  extend  to 
the  kidneys. 

Lithotrity  has  an  advantage  over  lithotomy,  which  more  than 
compensates  for  the  preceding  disadvantage — it  requires  no  cut- 
ting, which  is  the  fatal  point  in  lithotomy.  Lately,  indeed, 
M.  Civiale  has  proposed  to  render  lithotrity  applicable  to  child- 
hood, by  making  a  small  opening  in  the  perineal  portion  of  the 
urethra^  and  introducing  the  instruments  through  it  to  the 
Uadder.  In  judging  of  this  innovation  in  the  abience  of  all 
experience,  recourse  must  be  had  to  reasoning.  On  considering 
die  matter,  the  following  objections  present  themselves  ;  \st^ 
That  a  wound  is  to  be  made  in  a  part  of  the  body  most  abund- 
antly provided  with  veins,  and  these  with  an  erectile  diq)06ition  ; 
2d,  That  lithotrity  would  thus  be  endued  with  a  share  of  the 
accidents  of  lithotomy ;  3tf,  That  it  is  not  a  new  operation,  but 
the  modification  of  an  c^  one,  practised  for  seme  Ume  by 
Fr^re  Cdme,  as  the  first  step  m  ptrforraing  the  high  operation, 
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but  afterwards  abandoned  by  him  as  increasing  the  severity  of 
lithotomv. 

But  though  Uthotrity  has  the  advantage  over  lithotomy  in 
not  requiring  cutting,  the  incision  necessary  in  the  latter  is  de- 
clared by  M.  Blancfoi  to  be  productive  of  positive  bene6ts ;  for 
not  only  does  the  blood  lost  moderate  inflammatory  action, — the 
division  of  the  deep  parts  permit  swelling  to  take  place  without 
strangulation,  and  the  matter  when  found  to  escape  easily^^-but 
it  acts  as  a  drain  on  the  mucous  and  other  tissues  of  the  blad- 
der, frequently  causes  catarrhs  and  indurations  produced  by  the' 
calculus  to  disappear,  and  thus,  when  the  wound  is  cicatrised, 
the  patient  finds  himself  cured  at  once  of  his  calculus  and  of  all 
the  evils  produced  by  it.  Such  is  not  the  case  when  lithotrity 
IS  employed.  For  a  long  time  afler  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  calculus,  a  degree  of  sensibility  remuns  in  the  hypogastric 
region,  accompanied  by  a  frequent  desire  to  make  water,  and 
pain  in  so  doing,  while  the  urine  remains  long  glairy  or  Moody. 
This  arises  from  Uthotrity  irritating  the  interior  of  the  nrinarf 
passages  more  than  lithotomy.  In  a  word,  lithotomy  speedily 
frees  the  bladder  from  the  concretion,  and  faciUtates  the  draining 
of  the  parietes,  while  Uthotrity  acts  on  the  stone  slowly  and 
with  an  increase  of  the  irritation  in  general  excited  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  bladder. 

M.  Blandin  thus  sums  up  the  effects  of  Uthotomy  and  Utho- 
trity in  the  most  favourable  cases. 

1.  In  general  the  sum  total  of  the  pain  is  less  in  lithotomy 
than  in  Uthotrity. 

2.  Lithotomy  has  this  immense  advantage  over  Uthotrity,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  wound  the  soft  parts  external  to  the  blad- 
der,— an  advantage  which  it  would  lose  in  children  almost  with- 
out any  compensation  if  the  perforation  of  the  perineum  were  as- 
sociated with  it. 

3.  The  wound  m  lithotomy  is  not  in  all  respects  disadvanta* 
geous,  as  it  permits  the  prompt  removal  of  the  foreign  body, 
while  without  this  wound,  Uthotrity  destroys  the  calculus  with 
remarkable  slowness. 

4.  Lithotomy,  by  the  wound  which  it  produces,  acts  in  an  effi- 
cacious manner  on  the  vesico-prostatic  engorgements,  which  are 
found  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  (»lcuU.  Lithotrity  in* 
creases  these  engorgements  by  the  irritation  which  it  excites, 
and  does  not,  like  lithotomy,  produce  an  immediate  draining  of 
the  affected  parts. 

5.  In  fine,  when  lithotomy  does  not  produce  extraordtnarr 
accidents,  and  when  these  follow  their  natural  course,  the  cat 
cuius  is  not  only  more  promptly  removed,  but  the  cure  is  more 
complete  than  in  Uthotrity. 
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On  examining  these  conclusions,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  se- 
cond is  inconsistent  with  those  which  follow  it  Firsts  it  is 
asserted  that  lithotrit^  has  an  immense  advantage  over  lithotomy, 
in  requiring  no  incision,  and  immediately  afterwards  it  is  stated, 
that  this  very  incision  is  productive  of  the  most  important  bene- 
fits. This  contradiction  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  the  thesis  was  got  up.  We  suspect,  however, 
that  M.  Blandin  has  exaggerated  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  incision  necessary  in  lithotomy,  in  curing  the  irritation  and 
engorgement  of  the  bladder  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  calculus. 
Any  beneficial  changes  in  these  respects  must  be  attributed  to 
the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  irritation,  for  the  incision  would 
rather  excite  than  subdue  inflammatory,  action. 

The  second  chapter,  containing  a  comparative  examination  of 
the  results  of  lithotomy  and  lithotri^  in  the  anormal  state,  that 
is,  in  severe  cases  complicated  with  accidents,  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  treating  of  accidents  resulting  from  lithoto- 
my, the  second  those.from  lithotrity. 

Lithotomy  may  give  rise  to  two  kinds  of  accidents,  those  re- 
sulting immediately  from  the  operation,  and  those  following  it 
at  a  longer  or  shorter  interval.  The  primitive  accidents  of  li- 
thotomy are  those  which  occur  during  the  incision,  during  the 
extraction  of  the  calculus,  and  from  the  efiects  of  the  operation 
on  timid  or  nervous  patients. 

The  cutting  of  the  soft  parts  may  give  rise  to  hemorrhage, 
lesions  of  the  rectum^  peritoneum^  veeicuke  semincUes^  due- 
tits  (jaculatoriiy  vaaa  deferential  and  superior  perineal  fascia. 
During  the  extraction  of  the  calculus,  laceration  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  the  prostate,  or  even  of  the  rectum  itself  may  oc- 
cur, and  the  bladder  may  be  pinched.  Besides  all  this  the 
feeble  and  pusillanimous  are  so  terrified,  in  some  irritable  pati- 
ents  the  pain  is  so  excessive,  and  in  others  the  operation  so  te- 
dious, that  they  fall  into  a  state  of  collapse,  and  sink  in  a  short 
time. 

The  consecutive  accidents  are  numerous  and  severe,  such  as 
hemorrhage,  infiltration  of  urine,  ecchymosis  of  the  ^cro^i^m,  in- 
flammation of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis^  pelvic  phlebitis^ 
peritonitis^  cystitis^  inflammation  of  the  prostate  gland,  urinary 
fistukSf  impotence,  incontinence  of  urine,  and  reproduction  of 
the  stone. 

On  all  these  dangers  of  lithotomy,  primitive  and  consecutive, 
M.  Blandin  dilates  at  some  length,  occasionally  illustrating  his 
positions  by  the  narrative  of  cases.  As,  however,  there  is  no- 
thing new  m  his  views,  we  shall  not  follow  him  into  his  details, 
but  pass  at  once  to  his  account  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
which  may  arise  from  lithotrity. 
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By  several  authorities  it  was  asserted,  that  the  crushing  of  the 
stone  was  one  of  the  most  simple  operations,  and  that  it  was  altoge- 
ther incapable  of  producing  the  smallest  accident.  This,  however, 
is  no  longer  maintained ;  for  the  accidents  resulting  from  this 
operation  are  as  various  as  those  of  its  rival.  Among  these 
are  enumerated  pain  and  nervous  affections,  inflammation  of 
the  urinary  passages,  peritonitis,  inflammation  of  the  prostate 
gland,  pelvic  phlebitis^  *didymitisy  laceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder  imd  hcBfnaturia^  perforation  of  the 
bladder,  and  infiltration  of  urine,  urinary  JUtubBy  breaking  of 
the  instruments  in  the  bladder,  and  reproduction  of  the  stone. 

The  repeated  introduction  into  the  urethra  of  an  instrument 
so  voluminous  as  the  lithotriteur,  and  its  coming  in  contact  with, 
and  its  expanding  and  motion  within  an  organ  inflamed,  or  at 
least  irritated,  cannot  be  accomplished  without  pain ;  and  in  some 
patients  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  bladder  is  so  much  in- 
creased, that  the  most  acute  anguish  is  excited,  and  the  most  se- 
vere accidents  are  the  result.  M.  Blandin  quotes  two  instances 
of  patients  dying  in  consequence  of  the  irritation.  Lithotrity 
undoubtedly  is  not  alone  to  blame  in  such  cases ;  at  the  same 
time*  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  has  some  influence  in  pro- 
ducing  the  disastrous  consequences. 

Of  all  the  accidents  resulting  from  lithotrity,  inflammation  of 
the  urinary  passages  is  the  most  common  and  most  constant,  as 
is  proved  by  the  pain,  frequent  desires  to  make  water,  and  the 
ejection  of  mucous  matter  each  time.  Within  ordinary  limits 
it  is  only  a  natural  occurrence ;  but  carried  farther  it  becomes 
dangerous.  Sometimes  it  is  limited  to  the  parts  which  come  in 
contact  with  the  instruments,  as  the  urethra  and  bladder,  and 
sometimes  it  is  propagated  to  the  ureters  and  kidneys.  In  the 
former  case  it  becomes  a  complete  obstacle,  at  least  to  the  im- 
mediate performance  of  the  operation ;  in  the  latter  it  places 
the  patient  in  urgent  danger.  These  remarks  are  illustrated  by 
two  cases,  one  of  which  terminated  fatally,  and  in  the  other  the 
stone  remained,  in  consequence  of  its  being  impossible  to  proceed 
with  the  operation.      • 

Cystitis  produced  by  lithotrity  presents  this  remarkable  cha- 
racter, that,  if  it  do  not  immediately  produce  dangerous  results, 
it  continues  long  and  passes  into  the  chronic  state.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  urethra  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  operation, 
and  need  hardly  be  mentioned.  Few  instances  of  peritofiitis 
have  come  to  M.  Blandin^s  knowledge.  M.  Tanchou  mentions 
one  case.  It  can  hardly  occur  except  when  the  neck  or  body 
of  the  bladder  is  lacerated. 

*  Inflammation  of  the  prostate  gland  occurs  from  the  pressure 
excited  on  it  by  the  instruments,  and  the  acute  pain  experienced 
by  certain  patients  are  to  be  referred  to  this.    SomeXm^^x^ci^xx- 
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ritation  of  the  pro6tate  during  the  operHtion  is  litaaited  to  (yro- 
ducing  enlargement  of  it,  at  other  times  it  gives  rise  to  suppura- 
tion and  absoess.  In  the  first  case,  the  tumefaction  begins  at 
uvula  veeidBy  and  retention  of  urine  is  the  result ;  in  the  second 
the  patient,  worn  out  by  the  irritaticm,  is  often  obliged  to  abm- 
doB  all  attempts  at  the  operation. 

Circumstances  so  favourable  to  the  developement  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  mdst  sometimes  act  in  a  more 
special  manner  on  the  veins  of  this  part ;  but  this  affection  ought 
lo  be  much  more  rare  after  lithotrity  than  after  lithotomy,  be^ 
cause  in  the  former  the  veins  are  not  so  directly  affected  as  in 
the  latter. 

Didj/mUii^  or  inflammation  of  the  testicle,  is  one  of  Uie  most 
common  and  least  severe  accidents  connected  with  lithotrity. 
From  the  intimate  connectiim  which  exists  between  the  prostate 
'  portion  (tf  the  urethra  and  the  secreting  organs  of  the  semen,  it  is 
easy  to  comprehend  how  this  takes  place.  Sometimes  the  testi« 
de  appears  to  swell  sympathetically,  without  the  cord  being  pre- 
viously a£fected,  at  other  times  the  inflammation  is  evidently 
propagated  to  it  by  the  vcua  deferens. 

When  the  forceps  with  three  branches  was  generally  used,  the 
pinching  and  laceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  the  litholabe 
must  have  occurred  more  frequently  than  some  were  inclined  to 
admit,  especially  when  the  bladder  could  not  bear  to  be  injected. 
Without  speaking  of  the  small  portions  of  mucous  membrane 
caught  by  the  extremities  of  the  instrument,  ^e  uvulae  vesicte^ 
which  is  usually  enlarged  in  patients  with  calculi,  must  frequent- 
ly have  been  entangled  in  the  interval  of  the  branches  of  the  in- 
strument, and  thus  have  been  exposed  to  lacerations  more  or 
less  extensive.  This,  however,  is  now  obviated  by  the  improve- 
ments made  on  the  instrument.  The  urethra  may  be  also  la- 
cerated either  by  the  instrument,  or  voluminous  and  irregular 
fragments  entangled  in  it. 

Perforation  of  the  bladder  was  observed  by  M.  Breschet,  but, 
as  the  accident  occurred  only  in  the  infancy  of  Uthotriiy,  and  is 
now  likely  to  be  impossible,  it  need  hardfy  be  mentioned. 

Though  infiltration  of  urine  is  a  rare  accident  in  lithotrity, 
it  may  occur  when  the  urinary  passages  are  lacerated,  of  which 
there  have  been  several  instances.  The  danger  will  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  portion  ruptured. 

Retention  and  incontinence  of  urine  may  equally  supervene 
in  lithotrity.  Incontinence  is  rare,  and  M.  Blandin  suspects 
that  acute  cystitis  has  often  been  mistaken  for  it.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is,  that  iu  cystitis  the  contractility  of 
the  bladder  is  so  increased  that  it  quite  overcomes  the  resistance 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  while  in  true  incontinence  the  equi- 
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librium  IB  destroyed  by  want  oi  resistaiioe  in  the  nedc«     How 
retention  may  take  place  has  been  shown  abore. 

Urinary ./^ii2(ir  of  yarious  kinds  may  be  formed  from  the  va« 
nous  perforations  and  infiltrations  which  may  take  plaoe.  Break* 
ing  of  the  instruments  in  the  bladder  is  of  rare  occurrence,  in 
consequence  of  the  care  taken  in  the  making  and  choosing  of 
them.  Instances^  however,  have  occurred,  of  which  M.  Blaii«> 
din  details  two. 

On  comparing  the  accidents  of  lithotomy  and  lithotrity  occur* 
ring  without  the  urinary  passages,  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  li- 
thotrity. 

\9t.  The  hemorrhage  is  often  severe  in  lithotomy,  but  almost 
impossible  in  the  case  of  lithotrity. 

9d,  The  rectum^  peritoneum^  and  other  important  organs, 
may  be  wounded  in  lithotomy ;  they  have  sometimes  been  in« 
volved  in  lithotrity,  but  these,  rare  hitherto,  are  rendered  almost 
impossible  with  the  new  instrument 

dd.  Infiltrations,  phlebitis^  peritonitia^  and^siubte^  frequent- 
ly  observed  after  lithotomy,  are  not  at  all  common  after  lithotrity, 
as  now  performed. 

On  comparing  the  accidents  which  have  their  origin  in  the  uri^ 
nary  passages,  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  lithotomy. 

1 .  Pain  and  nervous  accidents  have  occurred  to  a  great  extent 
in  both,  but  lithotrity,  being  more  prolonged,  and  more  firequent- 
ly  repeated,  in  general  increases  their  severity. 
.    2.  Cystitta  is  a  very  severe  complication  of  lithotrity,  while 
in  lithotomy  it  is  of  less  importance. 

3.  Inflammation  of  the  prostate  terminates  in  abscess,  and  pro- 
duces retention  of  urine,  and  severe  accidents  after  lithotrity,  but 
is  of  secondary  importance  after  lithotomy. 

4.  The  bladder  may  be  punctured  or  torn  in  lithotrity,  but 
this  accident  never  or  scarcely  ever  happens  in  lithotomy. 

6.  Pieces  of  instruments  may  fall  into  the  bladder  in  lithotri- 
ty, and  make  a  severe  operation  necessary  ;  nothing  of  the  kind 
can  occur  in  lithotomy. 

6.  Lithotrity  is  as  powerless  against  the  calculous  diathesis  as 
lithotomy,  while  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  some  fragments 
being  left  to  form  the  nucleus  of  another  stone. 

In  the  fourth  part,  M.  Blandin  inquires  into  what  cases 
the  one  operation  is  preferable  to  the  other.  He  gives  it  in  fii- 
vour  of  lithotomy  in  cases  of  large  calculi,  when  they  are  ex- 
actly embraced  by  the  bladder.  When  the  calculi  are  flattened, 
of  a  dense  matter,  as  oxalate  of  lime,  or  partly  entangled  in  the 
urethra;  when  the  bladder  is  paralyzed,  or  the  prostate  cousin 
derably  swollen ;  when  the  bladder  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments, and  its  muscular  coat  hypertrophied ;  or  when  there  are 
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Hfwete  afTections  of  the  kidneys  or  ureters,  though  in  these  cases 
the  chance  of  recoYery  is  small ;  when  the  patient  is  under  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  perhaps  when  a  female,  l^hus,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Blandin,  lithotrity  is  applicable  only  to  a  few 
simple  cases. 

So  far  the  parallel  has  not  been  favourable  to  lithotrity ;  but 
when  the  question  comes  to  be  tried  by  the  proportion  of  suc- 
cessful cases  in  a  given  number,  the  balance  is  still  in  favour  of 
lithotomy* 

M.  Blandin,  before  bringing  the  comparison  to  a  conclusion, 
brings  forward  two  questions,  to  which  he  furnishes  answers. 

let.  Was  the  mortality  greater  formerly,  when  the  operation 
of  lithotomy  was  less  perfect,  and  the  only  one  in  use  to  remove 
calculus  ? 

2cL  What,  now,  is  the  comparative  success  or  failure  of  litho- 
tomy and  lithotrity  ? 

To  answer  the  first,  M.  Blandin  collects  all  the  cases  report- 
ed by  Frere  Cosme^  Douglas,  Cheselden,  Middleton,  Marcet, 
and  those  performed  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  and  La  Charite,  from 
1720  to  1727,  and  finds  the  whole  to  be  1451,  operated  on  at 
different  times  in  different  places,  and  in  different  ways.  Of 
these  1085  .were  cured,  and  346  died,  giving,  as  the  proportion 
of  deaths  to  cures,  one  to  something  more  than  three. 

On  the  other  hand,  combining  the  facts  from  the  work  of  Ban- 
cal,  the  reports  of  Larrey  and  Double  on  the  returns  of  the  HS- 
pital  Necker,  by  M.  Civiale,  and  the  memoirs  of  Heurteloup, 
the  number  of  patients  affected  with  calculi,  and  operated  on 
principally  by  lithotrity,  he  finds  to  be  124,  of  whom  86  were 
cured,  30  died,  and  from  8  the  stone  was  not  removed ;  and 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  latter,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
cures  is  one  to  less  than  three.  Thus  lithotomy,  when  surgery 
was  less  understood,  and  the  apparatus  major  was  employed,  was 
more  successful  than  lithotrity  and  lithotomy  at  present  com- 
bined. 

If  we  compare  lithotrity  with  lithotomy  of  the  present  day, 
the' advantage  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Taking  the 
fiicts  mentioned  by  Dupuytren  in  his  clinical  lectures,  those  of 
the  Hospital  of  Naples  in  1831,  those  derived  from  the  work  of 
M.  Belmas,  as  well  as  those  of  Vacca  Berlinghicri,  the  amount 
is  537  calculous  patients  operated  on  by  lithotomy,  of  whom 
431  were  cured,  and  106  died,  thus  giving  the  proportion  of 
deaths  as  one  to  something  more  than  four.  The  data  are  not 
perhaps  correct,  but  they  furnish  a  near  approximation  to  the 
truth. 

We  terminate  this  account  of  M.  Blandin^s  thesis  by  giving 
a  summary  of  his  conclusions. 
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1.  Lithotrity  may  be  the  companion  of  lithotomy*  but  can- 
■ever  displace  it  completely. 

^.  \f  employed  in  every  case,  it  would  be  inferior  to  litho- 
tomy, 

3.  Lithotrity,  by  crushing,  is  inferior  to  that  by  successive 
perforation,  which  is  suj^erior  to  lithotomy. 

4.  The  results  of  both  modes  of  lithotrity,  taken  together, 
are  less  favourable  than  those  of  lithotomy. 

5.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  advantage  lithotomy  might 
have  if  it  selected  its  cases, 

6.  The  cure  obtained  by  lithotomy  is  perhaps  more  perfect 
than  that  obtained  by  lithotrity. 

The  work  before  us  is  far  from  being  a  satisfactory  discussion 
of  the  subject.  Nine  days,  the  time  allowed  for  its  composition^ 
was  far  too  short  to  do  it  justice,  and  the  data  of  which  we  are 
in  possession  are  liable  to  be  disputed.  It  may  be  I'emarked, 
that  the  question  has  been  for  some  time  before  the  Fi'ench 
Academy,  and  that  they  have  not  yet  pronounced  any  decision 
on  it. 


Art.  VI. — FrederuAAmoldiylcones  Nervorum  Capitis^  Heid^ 
elberg€B.  Sumptibus JuctorisjlSSi.  FcliOyCumTabulia LU 
ihographUns  Nonis. — Figures  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Head. 
By  Fbedeeic  Arnold.  With  nine  Engravings,  Lithograph- 
ed.    Folio.     Heidelberg,  1884. 

To  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  Frederic  Arnold  must  be  well 
known  as  a  diligent  and  learned  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  and  as. 
the  individual  who  first  gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  otic 
ganglion.  He  is  further  known,  we  may  add,  for  the  indefa- 
tigable perseverance,  and  the  minuto  accuracy  with  which  he 
has  studied  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  nervous  system  for 
several  years  past. 

Our  anatomical  readers  are  aware,  that,  of  most  of  the  indi- 
vidual nerves  of  the  head,  the  origin,  course,  ramifications,  and 
distribution,  have  been  described  and  delineated  with  much  mi- 
nuteness and  fidelity  by  various  able  anatomists.  Thus  Metzger 
and  Scarpa  have  described  the  anatomical  relations  of  the 
olfactory  nerves ;  Zinn  has  given  a  very  correct  account  of 
the  optic  nerve,  as  well  as  of  the  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  cere- 
bral nerves ;  Meckel  and  Wrisberg  have,  in  their  account  pf  the 
division,  course,  and  disiribution  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  set 
an  excellent  example  of  accuracy  and  fidelity ;  Palieiia  describes 
minutely  its  motiferous  or  small  portion,  which  supplies  thetem- 
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poral,  masseter,  and  buccinator  muscles ;  and  more  recently,  Bel- 
lifigeri  has  presented  a  history  of  the  anatomy  of  this  nerve  and 
its  branches,  which  may  be  pronounced  to  be  complete  in  the 
present  state  of  anatomical  knowledge.  Of  the  anatomy  of  the 
seventh  pair  or  facial  nerves,  several  important  facts  have  been 
communicated  by  Meckel  and  Sir  Charles  Bdl,  and  Mr  Mayo. 
The  auditory  nerve  has  been  studied  by  many,  but  most  fully 
by  Cotunn%9  Meckel^  Scarpa^  Comparatti^  and  the  second  Monro. 
The  glossopharyngeal  nerve  has  been  described  and  delineated 
by  Andersch^  Neubauer^  Scarpa^  and  Wrisberg ;  and  the  hy- 
poglossal by  Scarpa ;  and  Soemmering  has  given  a  most  accu- 
rate view  of  the  basis  of  the  brain,  and  the  cerebral  exti^emities 
or  origins  of  all  the  nerves  together. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  labours  of  these  learned  ana- 
tomists, no  connected  view  of  the  whole  assemblage  of  nerves 
of  the  head,  in  their  mutual  relations  to  each  other,  in  course 
and  distribution,  as  well  as  origin,  has  yet  been  given ;  and 
none,  as  Arnold  remarks,  which  is  worthy  of  the  present  state  of 
anatomical  and  physiological  science,  has  been  yet  submitted  to 
the  student  of  the  nervous  system. 

Beven  years  ago,  when  he  was  engaged  in  a  minute  and  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  anatomy  of  the  head,  and  especially  of 
its  nerves,  the  deficiency  now  mentioned  was  very  keenly  felt  by 
Arnold;  and,  as  these  researches  led  him  to  propose  several 
rectifications  upon  the  anatomical  history  of  the  nerves  of  the 
head  especially,  and  to  entertain  several  new  and  ingenious  views 
regarding  their  origin,  mutual  connections,  and  distribution, 
and  as  no  work  on  all  the  nerves  of  the  head  in  connection 
was  extant,  he  was  led  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  publishing  the 
short  description  and  delineations  now  before  us. 

We  might,  with  great  safety,  pronounce  our  judgment  in  ge- 
neral terms  of  commendation  of  the  manner  in  which  M.  Ar- 
nold has  performed  the  task  thus  undertaken ;  but  the  accuracy 
and  fidelity  with  which  these  nerves  are  represented,  the  precise 
and  instructive  manner  in  whicKnot  only  each  nerve,  but  the  dif- 
ferent constituent  parts  of  the  same  nerve,  are  distinguished  and 
traced,  and  the  general  importance  of  the  work  as  a  Neurogra- 
phical  Treatise,  require  that  we  should  specify  more  minutely  its 
characteristic  merits. 

In  the  first  place,  the  delineations  are  given  with  the  most 
scrupulous  regard  to  fidelity,  from  preparations  expressly  dis- 
sected for  the  purpose  ;  and  the  correct  relative  position  and  di- 
mensions of  individual  nerves  have  been  observed  with  so  much 
attention,  that  sometimes  a  variable  condition  of  the  same  part 
may  be  distinguished  up(m  comparison  of  the  several  figures. 

The  author  further  assures  uis,  that  he  has  admitted  into  these 
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figures  no  nervous  filaments,  about  which  any  doubt  could  arise, 
either  as  to  nature  or  size,  or  any  other  character ;  and  even 
those  parts  about  which,  as  being  first  described  as  nervous  by 
himself,  some  doubt  might  be  entertained,  viz.  the  ganglion  oH* 
cum^  he  expresses  the  confident  expectation,  that  time, — that  is, 
we  presume,  the  course  of  anatomical  inquiry, — ^will  finally  prove 
to  be  what  he  represents  them.  He  admits,  nevertheless,  the 
possibility  of  committing  some  trivial  oversights  on  unimportant 
points ;  but  all  those  of  any  consequence  he  represents  to  be  per- 
fectly correct. 

We  shall  shortly  advert  to  the  arrangement  which  the  author 
observes  in  describing  and  delineating  the  nerves  of  the  head. 

Commencing  with  the  principle  that,  as  the  head  is  the  seat 
of  the  organs  of  proper  sensation,  the  nerves  of  the  animal  life 
predominate  in  this  region  over  those  of  the  vegetative  or  orga* 
nic  life,  he  adds,  that,  in  the  head,  the  arrangement  of  the  two 
systems  is  the  converse  in  number  and  order,  of  that  which  it  is 
in  the  abdomen,  in  which  the  vegetative  or  organic  principle  is 
most  powerful. 

The  nerves  of  the  ganglions  are  distributed  chiefly  to  the  ar« 
teries ;  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves  transmit  their  branches 
to  the  voluntary  muscles  and  the  organs  of  touch  ;  the  cephalic 
or  superior  part  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  sends  numerous  fila» 
ments  to  the  external  and  internal  carotids  and  the  vertebral 
arteries ;  while  many  form  anastomotic  communications  with  the 
nerves  of  the  neck  and  brain. 

As  the  arrangement  and  distinctions  observed  in  the  pre- 
sent work  not  only  accord  closely  with  several  of  the  distinc- 
tions made  by  Bellingeri,  Bell,  and  Mayo,  but  illustrate,  in  a 
very  interesting  and  beautiful  manner,  most  of  the  physiological 
principles  of  the  first  of  these  authors,  and  as  this  classification 
is  the  only  one  in  which  these  physiological  illustrations  are 
clearly  given  in  an  anatomical  treatise,  we  think  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  instructive  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  system  of  arrange- 
ment, and  distinction  of  the  nerves  of  the  head,  now  proposed, 
and  so  ably  explained  by  the  present  author. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  Arnold  does  not  regard  each 
nervous  trunk  as  it  issues,  or  seems  to  emerge,  from  the  brain, 
as  a  separate  nerve.  In  opposition  to  the  usual  practice  of  ana- 
tomists in  this  matter,  he  regards  several  nerves  considered  by 
others  as  separate,  as,  in  truth,  concurring  to  form  one  nerve. 
Thus,  the  only  individual  nerves  which  he  admits  are  the  first, 
the  second,  and  the  eighth  pairs,  i.  e.  the  olfactory,  the  optic, 
and  the  auditory.  The  third,  fourth,  the  small  part  of  the  fifth, 
and  the  seventh,  he  allows  only  to  form  a  single  nerve ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  he  converts  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth, 
into  a  single  pair  of  nerves. 
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It  is  iurtber  necessary  to  inform  our  readers,  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  distinctions,  M.  Arnold  adopts  the  theory  ori- 
ginally proposed  by  Peter  Frank  *  and  Burdin,  -f-  and  afterwards 
espoused  by  Eielmeyer,  %  Dumeril,  §  and  Goethe,  D  and  more  or 
less  fully  elaborated,  illustrated,  and  maintained,  by  Oken,  ff" 
and  Spix,**  Blainville -f-f-  and  Geoflfiroy  St-Hilaire,  Cams,  Jj 
Meckel,  §§  Schultz,  ||  jj  Bojanus,^^  and  Burdach,  ♦♦♦— vii.  that 
the  cranium  is  a  series  of  vertebrae^  formed  according  to  the 
type  of  the6e  bones,  and  presenting,  consequently,  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  soft  parts.  In  the  adoption  of  this  principle,  how- 
ever,  he  confines  himself  to  the  views  given  by  Oken,  Cuvier, 
Cams,  Spix,  and  Meckel,  that  the  cranium  consists  of  three  ver^ 
idn-ae  only,  and  does  not  appear  to  look  with  much  favour  on  the 
doctrine  of  Bojanus,  who  a^its  four,  and  much  less  so  on  that 
of  Geofiroy  SuHilaire,  who  believes  that  he  can  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  seven  vertebrae  in  each  scull.  It  is  easy  to  perceive, 
that,  as  it  is  not  agreed  what  is  the  precise  number  of  cranial 
vertebraej  it  must  be  equally  uncertain  in  what  manner,  or  upon 
what  principle,  we  are  to  enumerate,  and  arrange,  and  distin- 
guish, the  cranial  intervertebral  nerves. 

Independent,  however,  of  this  natural  difficulty  in  the  appli* 
cation  of  this  piece  of  osteological  theory,  there  is  yet  another 
not  less  embarrassing,  in  the  circumstance,  that  all  anatomists  are 
by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  exact  lines  of  demarcation  between 
the  various  constituent  vertebrae ;  and  we  find  one  view  given 
by  Oken,  another  by  Spix,  a  third  by  Cams,  and  a  fourdi  by 
Meckel. 

So  far  as  we  understand  the  distinctions  established  by  M. 
Arnold,  he  appears  to  follow,  with  little  deviation,  the  method 
of  division  observed  by  Caru^nd  Meckel.  He  makes  the  crani- 
um consist  of  three  vertebrae^ — the  occipital  or  posterior,  the 
parieto-temporal  or  middle,  and  the  fronto-sphenoidal  or  ante- 
rior ;  and  in  this  manner,  consequently,  he  aidmits,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  only  two  pairs  of  cerebral  nerves.     It  is  not  quite 


*  Epit.  de  Curand  Horn.  Morb  lib.  ii.  p.  42. 
f  Coura  d*Etude8  MedicJes.     Paris,  1803.    Tome  i.  p.  16. 
\  Ulrich  Annotationes  quasdam  de  sensa  ac  signiHcatione  ossium  Capitis.     Ber. 
lio,  1816,  p.  4. 
.    §  Magasine  Bncydopcdique,  Tome  iii.  1808. 
J  Zur  NatuTwiesenschaft,  Tome  i.  p.  250. 

^  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  de  Schadelknocken.    Jena.  1807*     Isis,  18j20.     No.  0, 
p.  652. 

**  Cephalogenesis  Munich,  1815. 
ft  Bulletin  de  la  Society  PhUos.  1816,  p.  11 1  and  1817. 
II  Lebrbttch  der  Zootomie.     Leipzig,  1818,  p.  164. 
§§  Beytrage  zur  VergleicheDde  Arjatomie,  Band  ii.  Stuck  ii. 
yg   De  primordiis  Systematis  Oasium  etc  Halle,  1818,  p.  13. 
Yf  las,  1818,  p.  301.     1819,  p.  1364. 
***  Vierter  Baricht  von  der  Anatomiachen  Anitalt  zu  Koenigsberg.  I.«ipzig,  1821. 
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so  easy  to  discover  where  be  draws  the  intervertebral  lines  ;  but* 
it  is  manifest,  from  the  distinctions  presently  to  be  mentioned, 
that  one  must  pass  through  the  superior  orbital  fissure,  or  the^ 
ramen  lacerum  superius  of  the  sphenoid  bone  on  each  side,  and 
that  the  other  must  pass  through  the  foramen  lacerum^  in  the 
base  of  the  cranium,  or  the  occipito-temporal  fissure.  The  nerves 
emerging  by  the  former  aperture,  he  groupes  together  under  the 
head  of  the  anterior  pair ;  and  those  emerging  by  the  latter,  he 
designates  as  the  posterior  pair.  As  in  this  arrangement,  how- 
ever,  the  seventh  pair,  which  issues  by  the  Fallopian  aqueduct, 
and  the  ninth  pair,  or  glossopharyngeaK  which  emerges  by  the 
anterior  part  of  the  foramen  lacerum  posteriusy  are  not  includ- 
ed, the  author  regards  them  as  not  genuine  intervertebral  nerves, 
but  as  rather  presenting  a  mixed  character. 

It  will  be  afterwards  seen,  that,  in  accommodating  this  theory 
to  his  views,  he  takes  considerable  liberties  with  the  cranial 
apertures,  and  does  not  scruple  to  admit  a  greater  number  of 
intervertebral  holes  than,  according  to  the  theory,  he  is  entitled 
to  do.  Thus  the  foramina  rotunda  and  ovalia  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  the  anterior  condyloid  holes,  are  all  converted  into 
intervertebral  boles  in  the  course  of  the  demonstration. 

The  explanations  now  made,  though  neither  full  nor  minute, 
are,  however,  necessary  to  enable  our  readers  to  comprehend 
the  subsequent  distinctions,  and  even  the  entire  system  of  de» 
scription  and  arrangement  observed  by  M.  Arnold ;  and  we 
trust  that  they  will  be  of  some  utility  in  this  respect.  We  now 
proceed  with  the  distinctions  of  the  author. 

Adopting  the  general  division  established  by  Soemmering, 
which  is  unquestionably  the  best,  Arnold  distinguishes  all  the 
nerves  of  the  brain  into  two  classes, — one  comprehending  the 
nerves  of  the  senses  proper ;  the  other  the  intervertebral  nerves 
of  the  cranium.  To  the  former  belong  the  first,  or  olfactory, 
the  second,  or  optic,  and  the  eighth  pair,  or  the  auditory  nerves  ; 
and  to  the  second  he  refers  all  those  other  pairs  of  nerves  which, 
like  the  spinal  nerves,  derive  their  origin  from  the  brain  by 
means  of  a  double  root,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior,  and  emerge 
between  the  vertebral  bones  of  the  cranium. 

The  intervertebral  nerves  of  the  head  he  then  subdivides  into 
two  pairs, — an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  anterior  compre- 
hends the  third  pair  of  cerebral  nerves,  and  the  subsequent  ones 
as  far  as  the  seventh ;  and  the  posterior  embraces  the  inferior 
nerves,  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  pairs. 

The  posterior  root  of  the  anterior  intervertebral  nerve  is  the 
larger  portion  of  the  fifth ;  the  anterior  root  is  formed  by  the 
third,  fourth,  and  sixth  pairs  of  nerves,  and  the  masticatory 
nerve  is  the  smaller  portion  of  the  fifth. 
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The  anterior  root  of  the  posterior  intervertebral  nerve  in- 
eludes  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cerebral  nerves ;  and  the  pos-r 
terior  root  consists  of  the  tenth  pair  only.  Between  both  ioeae 
roots,  the  seventh  and  ninth  pairs  hold  an  intermediate  place ; 
and  Uie  facial  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  may,  therefore,  be 
said  to  be  mixed  nerves.  Upon  this  principle  M.  Arnold  ex- 
hibits the  following  tabular  arrangement  of  the  cerebral  nerve&» 
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olfact    opdc    acoiutic 
I.  II.        VIII. 

Anterior  intenrertebral  nerve, 
oculimot.   trochle.    abduct 
III.  IV.         VI. 

V.  masticatory  part, 
facial. 
VII. 
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cu 


Sensitive  or  facial. 
V. 


Posterior  intervertebral 
nerve. 


XI. 


XII. 


IX. 


X. 


He  also  proposes  another  arrangement  of  the  cerebral  nerves 
equally  naturd ;  viz.  of  the  nerves  belonging  to  the  interverte- 
bral pairs,  both  anterior  and  posterior,  and  simple  or  motiferous, 
and  compound  or  motiferous,  and  sensiferous.  To  the  former 
he  refers  the  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  twelfth  ;'and  to  the  latter 
the  fifth  and  seventh,  the  tenth,  with  the  eleventh  and  ninth. 
This  arrangement  is  placed  in  the  tabular  form  in  the  following 


manner  :• 
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To  each  of  these  cerebral  nerves  this  peculiar  office  is  allotted, 
that  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves  move  the  eye,  the 
twelfth  the  tongue,  and  that  the  fifth  pair  ministers  to  the  sen- 
sations of  the  face,  the  nostrils,  and  mouth  ;  and  that  the  tenth 
pair,  or  pneumogastric,  regulates  the  sensations  of  the  stomach, 
larynx^  and  lungs.  To  the  fifth  pair  is  superadded  the  small  or 
motiferous  portion  as  a  masticating  nerve,  and  to  the  tenth  (the 
pneumogastric,)  is  added  the  eleventh,  as  a  vocal  and  respira-- 
tory  nerve.  The  larger  portion  of  the  seventh  is  the  motiferous 
nerve  of  the  face ;  the  smaller  portion  is  a  sensiferous  nerve. 
The  ninth  pair  consists  of  two  parts,  a  large  and  a  small ;  by 
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the  former  it  completes  sensation  in  the  root  c^  the  tongue  and 
pharynw^  and'  by  the  latter  it  moves  iht  pharynx. 

The  nerves  of  the  first  class,  or  those  ministering  to  the  or- 
gans of  proper  sensation,  differ  greatly  from  the  other  nerves  of 
the  brain  in  structure,  formation,  and  vital  property.  They 
send  no  branches  in  their  course ;  in  structure  they  agree  more 
with  the  substance  of  the  brain  than  the  intervertebral  nerves ; 
they  proceed  in  the  foetus,  that  is,  in  early  developement  from  the 
cells  or  chambers  of  the  brain ;  and  they  are  susceptible  of  pe- 
culiar irritations  only,  as  light,  sound,  and  odours. 

The  intervertebral  nerves  of  the  cranium  agree  in  structure 
with  the  spinal  nerves.  They  issue  from  the  brain  by  two 
roots,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior,  the  latter  being  provided  with 
a  ganglion,  and  composed  of  many  minute  filaments  proceeding 
to  the  ganglia ;  while  the  former,  though  composed  of  several 
threads,  immediately  from  its  root  forms  a  roundish  trunk.  Tho 
intervertebral  nerves  distribute  their  filaments  both  in  their 
transit,  and  also  when  they  enter  the  various  organs.  They, 
neither  rise  from  the  brain,  according  to  the  author,  nor  from 
the  spinal  chord,  but  are  formed  by  themselves  in  that  spot  ia 
which  they  appear.  They  are  susceptible  of  irritations  of  va- 
rious kinds,  so  that  they  may  either  excite  muscular  motion  or 
sensation ;  and  the  impressions  are  conveyed  in  different  lines  by 
their  anterior  and  posterior  roots.  ^'  Therefore,^^  concludes  the 
author,  *^  while  one  series  of  nerves  transmits  the  conditions  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  chord  to  the  organs  by  which  motions  may 
be  affected, — and  another  series  conveys  the  external  impressions 
and  affections  of  the  organs  to  the  central  regions  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  by  which  sensation  is  excited,  the  intervertebral 
nerves  may  be  divided  into  motiferous  and  sensiferous  nerves.^ 
Our  readers  may  remark,  that  this  view  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  associated  circle  of  nerves  and  nervous  communication 
between  the  brain  and  the  muscles  or  organs^  taught  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  and  the  Reflex  Function  imagined  by  Dr  Marshall 
Hall  to  reside  in  the  spinal  chord,  and  to  minister  to  various  in- 
stinctive acts,  by  an  action  reflected,  as  he  believes,  from  the 
remote  organs  to  the  brain. 

As  the  anterior  root  of  the  spinal  nerves  is  conceived  to  mi- 
nister to  motion,  and  the  posterior  to  sensation,  it  may  be  rea> 
sonably  inferred  that  the  intervertebral  nerves  of  the  head,  now 
shown  to  be  analogous  to  these,  are  also  analogous  in  faculties ; 
but  to  what  extent  certain  of  the  cerebral  nerves  agree  with  the 
former  species  of  root,  and  to  what  others  agree  with  the  latter, 
we  are  informed  by  minute  anatomical  investigation. 

Arnold  is  then  led  to  make  a  very  near  approach  to  what  we 
ever  have  regarded,  and  must  continue  to  regard,  as  the  true  use 
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of  the  nervous  chords,  in  observing  that,  by  means  of  the  nerves 
of  the  head,  the  dynamic  conjunction  of  the  brain  or  cerebral 
portion  of  the  nervous  system,  with  the  external  parts  of  the 
nead,  the  lungs  and  the  stomach,  is  directly  accomplished; — and» 
in  accordance  with  this  principle,  he  distinguishes  the  extremity, 
vulgarly  called  the  origin,  as  the  cerebral  part  or  end  of  the 
nerve,  and  the  other  according  to  the  pans  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. The  cerebral  nerves  at  once  convey  to  the  mind  the 
olrjects  of  perception  and  complete  sensation,  and  they  propa- 
gate the  acts  of  the  brain  to  the  organs,  and  excite  motion. 
The  different  funclions  performed  by  dilferent  nerves  depends 
at  once  on  the  difference  of  nature,  on  the  peculiar  condition  of 
the  parts  of  the  brain,  and  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  exter* 
nal  organ ;  and  hence,  a  difference  of  function  is  observed  to 
be  associated  with  differences  in  structure.  Thus  the  genuine 
nerves  of  the  proper  senses  differ  in  structure  fVom  each  other, 
and  from  the  fifth  and  tenth  pairs ;  and  the  motiferous  nerves 
do  not  a^ree  in  structure  with  the  sensiferous.  In  short,  each 
part  of  the  brain  is,  in  its  own  nature,  allied  either  to  sensation 
or  to  motion,  and  communicates  the  one  character  or  the  other 
lo  the  nerves  attached  to  it.  Lastly,  all  the  organs  bear  in 
their  nature  an  ultimate  relation  to  one  or  other  class  of  cere- 
bral actions. 

*The  more  varied  the  relations  of  each  part  of  the  body  are  to 
the  mind,  the  more  numerous  are  the  pairs  of  nerves  ;  and  the 
more  important  the  organ  is,  the  more  varied  are  the  nerves  in 
origin  and  nature.  Tne  importance  and  number  of  the  nerves 
of  the  head,  correspond  to  the  importance  and  number  of  the 
parts  of  that  region.  The  brain  and  cranium^  which  from  the 
first  present  the  type  of  the  spinal  chord  and  verfebrce^  are  so 
voluminous  in  the  human  body,  that  the  individual  parts  of  one 
nerve  are  kept  separate  in  origin  and  course,  and,  therefore,  the 
scull  and  brain  present  many  nervous  trunks,  the  primitive 
form  of  which  is  understood  only  by  the  penetrating  inquirer. 

In  order  to  understand  well  the  constitution  and  nature  of 
the  nerves  i)f  the  brain,  M.  Arnold  represents  attention  to  the 
following  circumstances  to  be  requisite. 

I.  To  the  three  superior  organs  of  sensation  are  appropriated 
peculiar  individual  nerves,  which  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
class.  The  first  pair,  or  the  olfactory,  the  second,  or  optic,  and 
the  eighth  or  acoustic,  are  denominated  genuine,  true,  or  pure 

NERVES  of  sensation. 

II.  The  other  pairs  of  cerebral  nerves  present  in  formation 
the  type  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  are  to  be  denominated  Inter- 
vertebral Pairs.  Admitting  only  three  vertebrie  in  the  cra- 
niumf  it  is  manifest  that  between  these  can  issue  only  two  other 
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intervertebral  nerves,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior,  which,  how- 
ever, by  reason  of  the  variety  of  the  parts  of  the  head,  and  the 
size  of  the  brain,  are  separated  into  several  individual  trunks* 

III.  The  third  pair,  the  sixth  and  the  twelfth  pair  of  nerves, 
rise  from  the  base  of  the  brain  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ante- 
rior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  the  fifth  and  the  tenth  pairs  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  posterior  roots ;  while  the  seventh  and 
the  ninth  pair  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  the  two.  The 
fourth  pair,  the  small  portion  of  the  fiftli,  and  the  eleventh  pair 
are  distinguished  in  their  origin  from  the  raotiferous  nerves. 

IV.  Most  of  the  trunks  of  the  intervertebral  nerves  emerge  by 
the  intervertebral  holes  of  the  head,  viz.  the  superior  orbital  fissure 
and  the  Foramen  lacerum  in  the  base  of  the  cranium^  or  tempo* 
ro-occipital  fissure.  Through  the  former  emerge  the  third  pair» 
the  fourth,  the  sixth,  and  tli^  ophthalmic  or  first  branch  of  the 
fifth.  Through  the  latter  pass  the  ninth  pair,  the  tenth  or 
pneumogastric,  and  the  eleventh.  The  round  and  oval  holes  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  which  are  appropriated  to  the  second  and  third 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  the  condyloid  hole,  which  is  de» 
voted  to  the  tenth  pair  or  hypoglossal,  belong  to  the  interverte* 
bral  holes,  from  which  they  are  separated  according  to  our  author, 
solely  because  the  scull  has  attained  a  form  conformable  to  the 
brain  and  nerves.  The  tenth  pair  observes  a  peculiar  course  in 
the  temporal  bone,  in  consequence  of  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  auditory  nerve  and  the  organ  of 
hearing. 

V.  The  intervertebral  nerves  are  so  distributed,  that  the  an- 
terior  is  subservient  to  the  motions  of  the  face,  and  sensitive  life, 
and  the  organs  comprised  in  it ;  while  the  posterior  pertains  to 
the  pneumogastric  system,  the  tongue,  the  pharynx^  cesophagus 
and  stomach,  the  larynx  and  the  lungs.  The  tongue  being  the 
organ  of  taste,  speech,  and  deglutition,  is  provided  with  branches 
from  both  intervertebral  nerves.  The  muscles  of  the  orbit  are 
endowed  with  three  separate  nerves,  rising  from  different  parts 
of  the  brain  ;  because  from  the  eye  the  mind  is  reflected,  by  this 
organ  various  affections  are  evinced,  and  without  motion  the  eye 
is  void  of  all  animation  and  energy.  I'o  the  muscles  of  mas- 
tication is  distributed  the  nervus  mastkatofitM,  or  small  portion 
of  the  fifth  pair  ;  to  the  muscles  of  the  face,  the  facial  or  seventh 
pair ;  to  the  integuments  of  the  countenance,  temples,  and  neck, 
and  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  the 
large  portion  of  the  fifth  pair  and  the  small  portion  of  the  seventh 
are  appropriated.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  is  the  peculiar 
minister  of  the  pharynx  and  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
pneumogastric  nerve  holds  the  sovereignty  of  the  larynx  and 
windpipe,  the  cesophagna  and   stomach.     The   eleventh   pair 
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moves  the  internal  muscles  of  the  lartpix^  and  some  muscles  of 
the  neck^  by  which  we  expire  deeply.     The  twelfth  pair  is  uptly 
denominated  the  motiferous  nerve  of  the  tongue,  or  the  nerve 
of  articulate  speech*  since  its  branches  are  distributed  to  the 
muscles  of  that  organ  and  the  oa  hyoides, 

VI.  In  their  course,  several  nerves  of  the  brain  form  com- 
munications both  with  each  other,  and  with  the  nerves  of  the 
neck,  and  with  the  upper  divison  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  because 
these  nerves  either  are  distributed  to  one  and  the  same  part,  or 
they  contribute  mutually  to  form  a  series  of  sympathies  common 
to  one  part  of  the  body,  or  by  union  they  form  intermediate  or- 
gans.  Thus  the  fifth  pair  and  the  seventh,  the  lingual  nerve  and 
Xhe  hypoglossal,  are  united  variously;  the  upper  filaments  of  the 
9ystem  of  ganglions,  and  the  cerebral  and  cervical  nerves  are  con- 
nected ;  the  nerves  from  the  cervical  ganglions  form  with  the 
nerves  of  the  brain  and  neck,  ganglions  which  belong  to  both 
systems  of  nerves ; — as  the  ophthalmic,  the  nasal,  maxillary,  pe- 
trous and  pneumogastric  ganglions,  the  four  first  of  which  be- 
long to  the  organs  of  the  senses,  while  the  others  constitute  an 
intervertebral  tribe  of  ganglions  of  the  head. 

Such  are  the  chief  principles  and  distinctions  to  be  kept  in 
remembrance  in  the  course  of  studying  the  anatomy  of  the  nerves 
of  the  head  and  face.  The  whole  of  these  principles  and  dis« 
tinctions  are  not  entirely  new ;  for  our  readers  are  aware  that 
they  were  inculcated  and  illustrated,  as  to  the  fifth  and  seventh 
pairs  of  nerves,  by  Bellingeri  and  Sir  Charles  Bell ;  and  as  to 
the  spinal  nerves,  by  the  latter  author  and  Magendie,  and  some 
other  authors.  To  Arnold,  however,  belongs  the  merit,  if  me- 
rit there  be,  in  applying  these  distinctions  to  the  nerves  of  the 
head  generally,  and  iu  producing  an  extensive  general  system 
of  arrangement,  according  to  physiological  principles,  of  all  the 
nerves  of  4he  head  and  face.  In  making  this  application,  there- 
fore, M.  Arnold  is  unquestionably  original. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  method  of  arrangement 
and  distinction  exhibits  a  much  clearer  and  more  intelligible 
view  of  the  system  of  the  nerves  of  the  head  than  any  yet  given 
to  the  physiological  world.  They  present  a  greater  degree  of 
order  and  generalization  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  me- 
thod, in  so  far  as  they  associate,  by  certain  general  principles, 
the  organs  to  which  nerves  agreeing  in  structure  and  disposition 
are  distributed.  These  views  are  still  more  beautifully  illus- 
trated in  the  accurate  delineations  published  by  M.  Arnold. 

Thus  we  find  the  third  pair  consists  of  two  parts,  a  motife- 
rous and  a  sensiferous,  or  gangliopborous  portion,  the  latter  be- 
ing the  portion  which  is  distributed  to  the  iris,  and  which,  with 
the  fifth  pair,  forms  the  ciliary  nerves. 

Of  the  seventh  pair,  or  the  communicating  of  the  face^  we  find 
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he  traces  the  two  parts  of  the  cerebral  extremity,  to  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  annular  protubermnce,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
reslaform  body,  and  to  the  margin  of  the  auditory  nerve,  which, 
indeed,  is  also  the  superior  part  of  the  restiform  body.  It  is 
impossible  to  overlook  the  physiological  uses  of  this  mode  of 
connection  of  its  cerebral  end  with  the  brain  ;  for  though  this 
nerve  is  doubtless  one  which  performs  many  voluntary  motions, 
and  thereby  gives  proof  of  its  connection  with  the  protuberance, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  observed,  that  it  gives  rise  to  an  exten* 
sive  series  of  instinctive  actions,  and  that,  in  its  distribution  ami 
communications,  it  is  connected  with  organs  not  exactly  under 
the  influence  of  the  will ;  and  hence  the  reason  of  its  connection 
also  with  the  restiform  bodies.  It  is  also  important  to  observe, 
that,  as  the  sense  of  hearing  is  connected  with  the  developement 
of  many  of  the  motions  of  the  face,  and  with  many  emotions 
and  feelings  expressed  in  the  face,  the  connection  of  the 
acoustic  nerve  with  the  seventh  pair  is  also  a  necessary  circum- 
stance in  the  arrangement  of  the  cerebral  nerves. 

We  may  mention  when  on  this  subject,  that  we  have  in  the 
fifth  engraving  a  most  beautiful  and  distinct  view  of  the  gan^ 
glion  oticum^  or  auricular  ganglion. 

Of  the  ninth  pair,  or  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  the  cerebral 
extremity  consists  of  two  parts, — a  larger  or  posterior,  and  a 
smaller  or  anterior,  both  connected  with  the  restiform  bodies. 
The  connection  between  the  filaments  of  this  nerve  and  the 
tympanal  cavity  and  Eustachian  tube  above,  and  the  pharynm 
and  tongue  below,  and  with  the  nervi  molkSf  is  well  displayed 
in  the  sixth  engraving. 

Of  the  tenth  pair,  or  pneumogastric,  we  must  not  speak,  because 
it  would  lead  us  into  a  field  too  extensive  and  complicated. 

The  twelfth  pair,  or  hypoglossal,  is  the  nerve,  according  to 
Arnold,  of  articulate  speech.  The  trunk  and  descending  branch 
only  of  these  nerves  are  represented. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention,  that  in  the  seventh  phue 
is  a  correct  and  beautiful  view  of  the  ramification  and  distribu- 
tion  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  especially  the  inferior 
maxillary  and  its  ganglions,  while  the  general  distribution,  and 
especially  the  dental  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  are  very  beauti* 
fully  represented  in  the  eighth  plate. 

In  conclusion,  these  engravings,  which  are  not  only  very  ac« 
curately  and  beautifully  done,  but  upon  a  new  principle  of  ar- 
rangement, ought  to  be  carefully  studied  by  all  those  who  wish 
to  understand  the  neurotomy  and  neurology  of  the  head.  They 
reflect  great  credit  on  the  author  as  an  anatomist  of  great  accu* 
racy,  and  a  physiologist  of  great  originaUty. 
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Art.  VII. — Elements  of  Chemistry^  including  the  recent  Dis* 
coveries  and  Doctrines  of  that  Science.  By  Edward  Tur- 
NERi  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  L.  &  E.,  Sec.  Gcol.  Soc,  Professor  of 
Chemistiy  in  the  University  of  London,  &c.  &c.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion, enlarged  and  carefully  revised.  London,  1834.  8vo. 
Pp.  1065. 

We  believe  that  the  history  of  literature  presents  very  few  ex- 
amples, indeed,  of  an  elementary  work  on  a  branch  of  abstract, 
though  interesting  science,  passing  through  so  many  editions  in 
«o  short  a  space  of  time.  Within  the  space  of  little  more  than 
seven  years  from  the  time  at  which  the  present  work  first  ap- 
peared, it  has  attained  its  fifth  edition ;  and,  as  we  have  good 
reason  to  know,  that  the  impressions  were  large,  the  circumstance 
must  be  regarded  as  a  pretty  decisive  proof  of  the  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence of  the  work. 

It  gives  us,  indeed,  great  pleasure  to  remark,  that  the  opinion 
which  we  delivered  at  the  first  appearance  of  this  work,  on  its 
merits  as  a  didactic  treatise,  in  which  condensation  was  happily 
combined  with  clearness  and  comprehensiveness,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  judgment  of  the  chemical  world,  and  that  the  ex- 
pectations in  which  we  were  led  to  indulge,  have  been  complete- 
ly realized  by  the  general  approbation  of  the  public,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  in  the  more  extensive  field  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Of  the  two  last  editions,  new  impressions  of  very 
great  extent  have  been  prepared  in  Philadelphia,  with  as  great 
rapidity  as  the  work  was  brought  forward  in  this  country. 

Of  a  work  honoured  with  marks  of  approbation  so  unequivo- 
cal, it  is  almost  superfluous  for  us  to  speak  in  the  mere  lan- 
guage of  general  commendation.  On  the  appearance  of  the  first 
edition,  we  recommended  the  work  as  the  best  elementary  trea- 
tise on  chemistry  in  the  English  language  ;  and  in  every  subse- 
quent edition,  the  author  has  exerted  himself  with  the  most  in- 
defatigable diligence,  and  with  great  judgment  and  success  in 
rendering  this  character  strictly  applicable  to  his  work.  The 
frequent  call  for  new  editions  has  enabled  him  to  introduce  all 
those  discoveries  and  rectifications  which  the  rapid  progress  of 
chemistry  and  its  collateral  branches  is  daily  making  known ; 
and  the  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  author,  with 
the  part  which  he  takes  in  many  of  the  departments  of  analyti- 
cal chemistry,  has  enabled  him  to  make  these  additions  and  im- 
provements with  peculiar  advantage,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  communicate  the  requisite  information,  without  adding  incon- 
veniently to  the  size  of  the  volume.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
one  who  is  not  intimately  conversant  with  the  daily  history  of 
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the  annals  of  chemistry,  to  frame  an  adequate  idea  of  the  great 
difficulty  and  arduousness  of  this  task.  For  so  multiplied  are 
the  new  facts  daily  collected,  so  complicated  is  their  mutual  in- 
fluence, and  so  varied  are  the  modes  of  explaining  them,  that  it 
requires  the  most  indefatigable  diligence  to  keep  on  a  level  with 
the  progress  of  discovery,  -  and  the  most  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  resources  of  experimental  chemistry,  to  be  enaUed  to 
appreciate  the  respective  merits  of  each  speculation. 

In  the  present  edition,  besides  this  uniform  study  to  present 
an  accurate  view  of  the  present  state  of  chemical  knowledge, 
we  find  the  author  has  found  it  requisite  to  make  several  chan- 
ges and  additions.  In  the  first  part  of  the  work,  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  imponderable  substances,  we  find  the  section  on 
Light  augmented  by  a  neat  and  instructive  summary  of  the  laws 
of  Reflection  and  Refraction.  The  section  on  Electricity  has  been 
entirely  remodelled  and  much  improved  by  the  additions  of  the 
results  of  the  researches  of  Mr  Snow  Harris* 

Those  of  our  readers  who  take  interest  in  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  physical  science  are  aware  that  since  the  publication  of 
the  last  edition  of  this  work,  Mr  Faraday  has  given  almost  a  new 
character  to  the  science  of  galvanism,  and,  by  researches  of  great 
accuracy  and  originality,  has  exposed  numerous  errors,  and  un- 
folded views  of  the  nature  of  that  action  of  the  highest  interest 
and  importance.  Of  the  papers  of  that  distinguished  chemist, 
which  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1883*34,  Dr  Turner  presents  in  the  present  work,  a 
faithful,  luminous,  and  instructive  abridgement,  to  which  the 
student  and  practical  galvanist  may  refer  with  confidence  for  ex- 
plicit and  satisfactory  information. 

In  the  last  edition  the  reader  is  aware  that  chemical  symbols, 
which  were  excluded  from  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  were  in- 
troduced into  the  second  part.  In  the  present  edition,  the  au- 
thor, having  found  it  requisite  to  adopt  them  more  generally,  has 
given  in  the  chapter  on  Combination,  an  account  of  the  method  of 
employing  this  species  of  abridged  language. 

To  the  medical  reader,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  vor 
lume  is  that  on  Organic  Chemistry,  not  only  from  the  light  which 
it  throws  on  the  departments  of  animal  and  vegetable  physio* 
logy,  but  from  its  connection  with  some  of  the  most  important 
agents  in  the  Materia  Medica.  This  division  of  the  work, 
however,  necessarily  demands  the  largest  share  of  the  study  and 
diligence  of  the  author,  not  only  from  its  inherent  difficulty 
and  the  numerous  sources  of  fallacy  to  which  the  analysis  of  th^ 
processes  and  products  of  organization  is  liable,  but  from  the 
great  number  of  inquirers  by  which  it  is  cultivated,  and  the  fre- 
quent changes  and  modifications  to  which  its  facts  are  liable.   The 
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manner  in  which  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome  in  this 
division  of  the  work,  wc  have  always  regarded  as  the  best  proof 
of  the  ability  of  Dr  Turner  as  a  didactic  writer ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  observe  that  he  contrives  to  sustain  this  character  in 
the  present  edition.  While  the  work  exhibits  a  fiiU  and  accu- 
rate view  of  the  present  state  of  chemical  knowledge  as  to  facts 
and  doctrines,  it  is  not  less  valuable  to  the  medical  reader  in 
presenting  in  short  compass  a  most  just  and  instructive  view 
of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  chemical  constitution  of 
organic  bodies. 

In  conclusion,  this  work  possesses  every  qualification,  in  point 
of  methodical  arrangement,  condensation  of  materials,  correct 
statements  of  facts  and  theories,  and  perspicuity  and  simplicity 
of  style,  which  can  render  it  valuable  as  a  didactic  elementary 
treatise,  and,  as  such,  deserves  the  strongest  recommendation 
which  can  be  given  to  the  general  as  well  as  to  the  medical  rea- 
der, to  the  cultivator  of  physical*  as  well  as  of  chemical  science. 


Art.  VIII. — An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Human  Ana- 
tomy.  By  James  Paxton,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London,  &c.  With  numerous  Engravings. 
In  Two  volumes.    Volume  II.    London,  1834. 

The  present  volume,  completing  the  work  of  Mr  Paxton,  de- 
serves some  notice  for  the  same  reasons  for  which  we  introduced 
the  first  volume  to  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal. 

It  forms  a  succinct  and  methodical  digest  of  anatomical  know- 
ledge,  not,  indeed,  very  minute,  but  sufficiently  clear  to  commu- 
nicate in  general  just  ideas  on  the  structure  of  the  human  body. 

The  present  volume,  beginning  with  the  completion  of  article 
^ftb,  viz.  the  subject  of  the  veins,  contains  ten  articles  devoted 
to  the  following  subjects  in  the  order  specified. 

The  sixth  article,  devoted  to  the  organs  of  absorption  ;  the 
seventh  to  the  nervous  system ;  the  eighth  to  the  organs  of  sen- 
sation, particular,  cutaneous,  muscular  and  visceral ;  the  ninth 
to  the  organs  of  digestion  ;  the  tenth  to  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion ;  the  eleventh  to  the  organs  of  the  voice ;  the  twelfth  to 
the  organs  of  secretion,  composing  the  conglomerate  glands ;  the 
thirteenth  to  the  organs  of  generation  in  the  male,  and  the 
fourteenth  to  the  same  organs  in  the  female  ;  the  fifteenth  to  the 
anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  fcetus ;  and  the  sixteenth  to  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  cellular  tissue. 

It  comes  not  within  our  plan  to  enter  into  minute  criticism  of 
a  work  like  the  present.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  autlior 
gives  on  the  whole,  correct  general  ideas  on  the  figure,  position, 
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and  structure  of  the  different  organs,  and  explains  as  fully  as  can 
be  expected  in  a  work  of  the  kind,  the  anatomical  facts  requi*- 
site  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  uses  of  the  parts. 

The  work  is  nevertheless  not  free  from  faults  and  oversights, 
which  might  have  appeared  even  more  numerous  if  sought  fbn 
Those  which  we  have  observed  were  presented  casually.  Between 
the  representation  of  the  spleen  in  p.  S4S,  and  the  usual  figure  of 
that  body,  we  cannot  recognize  much  resemblance.  The  pati'^ 
areas  is  larger  in  appearance  than  it  usually  is  found ;  and  the 
section  exhibiting  the  structure  of  the  kidney  presents  the4ubu* 
lar  part  too  strongly  marked. 

Some  inaccuracies  in  terminology,  we  should  not  have  expect* 
ed  to  find  in  the  present  work.  The  word  dermis  has  no  ex- 
istence unless  in  the  pages  of  Mr  Paxton.  The  proper  Greek 
name  for  the  cutis  vera  or  corion  is  derma.  Corion  is  erroneous- 
ly printed  chorion. 

The  delineation  of  the  olfactory  nerves  in  p.  84,  is  repeated 
in  p.  16S,  fig.  55f  without  any  good  reason. 


Art.  IX. —  The  Elements  of  Anatomy,  ,  By  Jones  Quaix, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
London,  1834.  8vo.  Pp.  870. 

Of  the  nature  and  contents  of  this  work  we  gave  some  ac- 
count at  its  first  appearance  in  18S8,  in  our  thirty-first  volume. 
Since  that  period  the  work  has  passed  through  a  second  edition, 
and  is  at  present  before  us  in  the  third. 

The  present  edition  is  certainly  very  much  improved,  and 
gives  evidence  of  having  been  subjected  to  patient  and  careftii 
revision. 

The  author  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  task  of  mere  de^ 
scriptive  anatomy,  but,  as  in  the  former  editions,  gives  physio- 
logical remarks,  pathological  observations  and  reasonings,  and 
in  several  places,  more  or  less  minute  information  on  surgery  and 
surgical  anatomy. 

Though  some  of  these  topics  may  occasionaUy  have  an 
extraneous  and  adventitious  appearance  in  a  treatise  on  ana« 
tomy,  we  are  happy  to  remark,  that,  in  the  present  work,  they 
arc  so  dexterously  and  seasonably  introduced,  that  they  con- 
stitute useful  additions.  They  are,  indeed,  the  practical  ap- 
plications of  the  anatomical  principles  unfolded  by  the  autho];i;, 
and  not  only  enliven  the  dulness  of  mere  anatomical  descrip- 
tion, but,  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  pur- 
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poses  of  his  anatomical  knowledge,  cannot  fail  to  be  both  inte* 
resting  and  instructive. 

This  work  may  be,  in  short,  recommended  for  giving  a  very 
just  view  of  the  present  state  of  anatomical  knowledge,  and  put- 
ting the  English  student  in  possession  of  the  most  important 
points  of  information  contained  in  the  best  continental  treatises. 
It  constitutes  further  a  very  valuable  and  useful  guide  to  the 
dissecting-room,  by  the  number  of  specimens  which  it  contains 
of  the  descriptive  anatomy  of  the  parts  as  they  are  brought  into 
view«.  Of  this  kind  the  directions  for  exposing  the  different  im- 

Eortant  arteries,  and  the  parts  concerned  in  the  production  of 
ernial  tumours,  are  done  with  very  great  clearness  and  ability. 


Art.  'K.^-'Paihological  and  Practical  Researches  on  the  Dis- 
eases  of  the  Brain  and  the  Spinal  Chord.  By  John  Abeb- 
CBOMBiE,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  Edinburgh,  &c.  and  First  Physician  to  his  Majesty  in 
Scotland.  I'hird  Edition,  enlarged.  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don, 1834.     12mo.  pp.  457. 

The  present,  which  is  the  third  edition  of  the  work  reviewed 
at  considerable  length  in  our  twenty-ninth  volume,  (p.  329,)  is 
a  portable  form  of  that  work,  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of 
students. 

Though  the  arrangement  and  the  great  mass  of  the  materials 
are  quite  the  same,  the  author  has  added  a  considerable  number 
of  additional  facts  and  observations  on  various  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord.  In  the  outline  on  the  diseases  of  the 
nerves  we  also  find  some  additional  matter. 

These  changes  now  specified  have  not  only  augmented  the 
value,  but  must  tend  to  extend  the  utility  of  the  work  of  Dr 
Abercrombie  on  this  important  tribe  of  diseases.  The  treatise 
will  form  a  very  valuable  work  of  reference  to  the  student  and 
country  practitioner. 


Note  of  Explanation  regarding  a  mistake  committed  hy  M.  Velpeau 
in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  Convulsions  in  Puerperal  Females 
in  the  practice  of  Dr  Merriman,     Vol.  xlii.  p.  428. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  by  Dr  Merriman  of  London  to 
iSi  erroneous  statement  made  by  M.  Velpeau  regarding  the  com- 
parative frequency  of  convulsions  represented  to  have  occurred 
during  the  puerperal  state  in  the  practice  of  that  gentleman.  M. 
Velpeau  states^  at  p.  19  of  his  treatise,  that  forty-eight  cases  of  con- 
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Yulsion  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  ten  thousand  cases  of  cte- 
livery  in  the  practice  of  Dr  Merriman ;  and  in  the  list  of  errata  he 
afterwards  rectifies  this  statement^  and  makes  it  forty-eight  cases 
of  convulsion  in  the  course  of  only  two  thousand  cases  of  delivery. 

We  had  at  the  time  no  means  of  knowing  whether  this  statement 
were  correct  or  not,  and  consequently  gave  it  on  the  authority  of 
M.  Ve]peau»  not  doubting  that  this  author^  from  the  express  cor- 
rection in  the  list  of  errata,  had  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  accu- 
racy and  authenticity  of  the  statement.  The  statement  has  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  Dt  Merriman^  who  lias^  accordingly,  addresed 
to  us  the  following  letter,  partly  with  the  view  of  rectifying  the 
error,  and  partly  with  the  intention  of  explaining  the  principles 
according  to  which  the  proportional  frequency  of  convulsions  dor« 
ing  pregnancy,  labour,  and  after  parturition,  may  be  determined. 

Though  the  statement  has  not  proceeded  from  any  error  of  ours, 
and  though  we  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  statements 
made  by  authors  of  works  reviewed,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  af- 
fording Dr  Merriman  an  opportunity  of  making  the  requisite  rec- 
tification ;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  we  feel  ob- 
liged to  Dr  Merriman  for  the  polite  manner  in  which  he  has  di- 
rected our  attention  to  the  erroneous  statement. 

"  SiR,»From.the  very  full  and  lucid  review  which  you  have  pub- 
lished in  your  last  number  of  M.  Velpeau's  excellent  and  scientific 
treatise  on  puerperal  convulsions,  I  learn  that  he  has  very  incor- 
rectly stated  the  result  of  my  experience  in  that  malady ;  for  it  is 
mentioned  at  page  428,  that  48  cases  of  convulsions  had  occurred 
to  me  in  2000  labours,  giving  the  enormous  amount  of  one  case  of 
convulsion  in  every  forty-two  labours, — an  amount  altogether  incre- 
dible and  impossible. 

*'  The  error  into  which  M.  Velpeau  has  fallen,  originated  probably 
from  his  confounding  together  two  tables  in  my  work,  which  ought 
to  be  kept  distinct.  In  treating  upon  convulsions,  1  have  inserted 
at  page  147  of  my  '  Synopsis  of  the  various  kinds  of  difficult  Par- 
turition, &c.'  4th  edit  1826,  a  table  of  the  results  of  forty -eight 
cases  which  I  had  attended,  '  either  in  private  practice  or  in  coH" 
sultalion'  Now,  the  consultation  cases,  amounting  in  number  to 
forty-three,  arose  as  follows :  isl.  From  my  holding  the  office  of 
obstetric  physician  to  three  public  institutions,  viz.  the  very  large 
parish  of  St  George,  Hanover  25quare ;  the  Westminster  General 
Dispensary ;  and  the  Middlesex  Hospital :  2dly,  From  being  fre- 
quently called  in  consultation  in  these  serious  cases  by  my  profes- 
sional brethren. 

"  Now,  though  it  would  have  been  possible  for  me  to  give  the  ave- 
rages of  the  practice  at  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary  and 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  yet  1  could  not  obuin  correct  averages 
from  the  patients  of  the  parish,  nor  from  the  cases  to  which  other 
practitioners  called  me ;  and,  therefore,  1  only  gave  the  result  of  the 
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forty-eight  cabes  I  hfuL  witnessed,  without  atUsmpling  to  dnir  any 
average  from  them. 

'<  But  in  another  part  of  the  book^  page  SS5, 1  published  a  '  state- 
ment of  the  presentation  of  the  child  in  2947  cases  of  parturition 
in  private  practice^  with  the  accidents^  deaths.  Sec  which  happened 
in  the  whole  number  ;'  and  this,  I  am  confident,  is  executed  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  can  possibly  be  obtained.  It  includes  the 
whole  amount  of  cases  which  I  had  been  engaged  to  attend  during 
the  first  thirty  years  of  ray  professional  life.  It  included  my  ear- 
liest^ mostly  guinea^  patients,  and  those  who  were  intermediatef  tiR 
I  came  at  length  to  attend  patients  in  the  highest  ranks  of  life. 

*'  Among  these 2947  labours^  five  only  were  complicated  with  puer- 
peral convulsions,  which  gives  the  average  of  1  in  about  588  caaes. 
When  thb  is  compared  with  the  result  of  Madame  La  Chapelle's 
immense  body  of  cases,  the  coincidence  between  the  amount  in  Pa- 
ris and  London  is  curiously  exact,  Madame  La  Chapelle  averaging 
1  in  556.— I  remain,  &c. 

S4.  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  Sam.  Merriman." 

November  19,  1834. 

In  a  subsequent  communication,  Dr  Merriman  states,  afler  we 
had  again  requested  his  attention  to  the  matter,  with  the  view  of 
procuring  exact  numerical  proportions  among  a  great  number  of 
cases  of  delivery, — that,  though  it  would  now  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  obtain  exact  averages  at  so. remote  a  period  of  time, 
tie  believes  that  the  average  he  has  given  from  his  own  practice  is 
nearly  consonant  to  what  has  occurred  in  his  public  practice,  and 
likewise  to  that  of  the  public  and  private  practice  of  most  of  the 
London  practitioners. 
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PART  III. 

MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


CHEMISTRY. 

IVote  on  Creosote.  By  A.  Buchmbb.  of  Munidu-— According  to  M«  Rei- 
chenbach  of  Blansko,  creoBote  ought  to  be  prepared  fVom  the  tarry  matter 
of  the  beech  tree  by  diBsolving  it  three  times  in  caustic  potass,  and  setting 
it  free  eadi  time  by  sulphuric  acid.  A|*  Buchner  has  procured  it  of  the 
same  purity  fVom  tlie  tor  of  the  pine,  and  has  found  that  it  is  not  neoea- 
sary  to  repeat  the  operation  so  often  if  the  fi)Uowing  precautions  be  adopted. 

1.  At  tlie  first  distillation  of  die  tar,  which  ia  carried  on  in  an  aleinlMe, 
the  distilled  liquid  must  be  carefully  removed  several  times,  and  the  led- 
pients  changed.  At  first,  eupione  comes  ovor,  which  swims  on  the  water, 
but  as  soon  as  a  little  of  the  oil  sinks  to  the  bottom,  it  is  formed  in  a  great 
part  of  creosote,  and  the  distillation  is  to  be  continued  until  the  residue  is 
of  the  consistence  of  black  pitch. 

8.  The  oil,  which  is  lieavier  than  water,  is  to  be  agitateil  with  a  li^ 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  to  separate  the  ammonia  and  fiivour  deoolota- 
tion.  • 

8.  It  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  its  volume  of  water  and  distilled  in  mall 
retorts. 

4.  The  distilled  liquid  which  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  con- 
sisting in  a  great  measure  of  creosote,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  hot  caustic  po« 
tass  of  the  specific  gravity  of  I.ISO,  after  which  it  is  to  be  left  for  Bome 
time  to  settle  at  a  slow  heat.  If  there  be  any  eupbne,  it  will  float  qa  the 
surfaee  of  the  liquid,  and  must  be  caretblly  removed. 

5.  After  the  cooling  of  the  alkaline  solution,  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  to  be  added,  which  will  Bet  free  the  creosote. 

6.  The  creosote  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  potass  is  to  be  distilled 
anew,  in  small  retorts,  taking  care,  as  in  tne  first  distillation,  to  r^eet  se- 
veral times  what  comes  over.  The  distillation  advances  slowly  at  first, 
and  is  attended  with  violent  agitation,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
water.  Thus,  the  first  portion  which  comes  over  consists  only  of  water 
and  a  small  quantity  of  eupione,  which  must  be  rgected.  The  residuum 
is  a  brown  mass. 

7.  If  the  creosote  thus  obtained  be  distilled  two  or  three  times  withoot 
any  addition,  it  will  be  found  sufiiciently  pure  for  medicinal  pur^ioseB. 

Creosote  ought  to  be  oolouriess,  and  possessed  of  great  refrangibiliiy  of 
blue  and  yellow,  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.037  at  20  C.  ^68"*  F.) ;  and  its  alcoholic  8i>- 
lution,  when  mixed  with  water  of  barytes,  does  not  become  brown  in  the 
air.  It  boils  at  S03  C.  (397.4  F.),  and  distik  without  any  alteration.  It 
possesses  a  very  pecuKar  odour,  which  is  something  like  a  mixture  of  the 
odour  of  smoked  meat  and  castor.  In  its  general  properties  it  resembles  es- 
sential oils. 

New  AnahftU  of  Otdebt.  By  M.  M on k bim.— One  thousand  parts  con- 
tain, drctraminoa»matltr,SO;  green  volatile  oil,  S5;  ydlow  voktiit  oil,  10; 
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cubebin,  45;  balsamic  resin,  15;  chlorurct  of  sodium^  10;  extractive,  60; 
ligneous  matter,  650 ;  loss,  155  =  100.  The  ligneous  6bres  reduced  to 
a&es  yielded  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  carbonate  and  hydrochlorate 
of  potass  and  soda. 

Cubebin  appears  identical  with  piperin^  and  is  found  equally  joined  to 
a  soft  acrid  resin.  In  this  combination  it  dissolves  in  ether,  alcohol,  fatty 
oils,  and  acetic  acid  ;  but  the  solution  of  caustic  potass,  dilute  sulphuric 
add,  and  oil  of  turpentine*  produced  no  action  on  the  mixture.  Heated 
with  nitric  acid.it  is  coloured  red. 

Pure  cubebin  heated  in  a  retort  melts  at  20  C.  (68  Fahr.).  At  30  C.  (86 
Falir.)  it  begins  to  boil,  and  at  the  same  time  the  greater  part  is  volatiliz- 
ed in  the  form  of  white  vapours,  which  are  condensed  In  the  receiver  into 
a  liquid  of  a  thick  consistence ;  an  acrid  taste  like  that  of  peppermint ; 
of  the  specific  odour  of  cubebs,  and  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour.  At  the 
temperature  of  15  C.  under  zero  (5  Fahr.)  it  is  congealed.  In  the  retort 
there  remains  only  a  small  residuum  of  carbon. 

On  Lupinine, — M.  Chevalley  de  Rival  having  observed  at  Naples  some 
intermittent  fevers  cured  by  the  decoction  of  the  Lupinut  terminis,  eng^f^ 
ed  M.  Caseola  to  analyiie  the  substance.  M.  Cassola  first  heated  ^  meal 
of  lupine  with  hot  water,  but  the  quantity  of  albuminous  matter  which  J  t 
.  contained  so  coagulated  the  mixture  that  it  was  impossible  to  filter  it,  and 
alcohol  at  40°  (sp.  gr.  0.936)  was  substituted.  The  mixture  was  boiled  down 
to  a  very  concentrated  solution,  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  re- 
siduum*, which  was  of  a  beautiful  yellowish-green  colour,  very  solid,  glossy, 
and  transparent,  was  then  dissolved  in  water,  decolorized  by  animal  char- 
coal, and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  when,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  small  white  crystals,  of  no  distinct  form,  were  deposited.  The  whole 
liquid  being  evaporated  to  dryness,  treated  anew  with  dilute  boiling  alco- 
hSi,  and  again  evaporated,  the  bitter  principle  of  the  lupine  wss  obtained, 
to  which  M.  Cassola  has  given  the  name  of  Lupinine, 

Dried  Lupinine  is  a  solid  substance  of  a  slightly  yellowish  colour,  having 
at  the  moment  of  its  formation  the  transparence  and  fVagility  of  gum-ara- 
bic ;  but  scarcely  is  it  cooled,  if  left  a  little  exposed  to  the  air,  when  it 
slowly  melts*  and  takes  on  a  syrupy  consistence.  Its  taste  is  excessively 
bitter,  like  that  of  the  lupine.  It  is  soluble  in  water  as  well  as  alcohol,  at 
40°  (0.936)  but  insoluble  in  ether,  as  well  as  pure  alcohol. 

If  the  Lupinine  be  touched  when  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  it 
sticks  to  the  fingers  like  pitch.  Exposed  to  the  action  of  fire,  it  melts  like 
wax.  However*  neither  this  circumstance,  nor  its  solubility  in  alcohol  at 
40*^,  ought  to  make  us  confound  it  with  gum.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
does  not  alter  its  colour ;  and  neither  the  other  acids  nor  potass  react  in  a 
sensible  manner  on  it.  When  a  mixture  of  lupinine  and  nitric  acid  is  heat- 
ed, it  becomes  first  of  a  slight  yellow,  then  of  an  orange-yellow,  and  by  de- 
grees the  two  substances  combine.  If  lupinine  be  heated  in  a  dose  vessel, 
much  carbonated  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  an  empyreu- 
matic  oil  produced.  If  eighty  or  ninety  grains  be  introduced  into  a  tube 
containing  a  solution  of  caustic  potass,  a  very  sensible  odour  of  ammonia  is 
perceived.  From  thece  drcurostances,  M.  Cassola  believes  himsdf  justi- 
fied in  thinking  the  substance  which  he  has  discovered  to  be  the  bitter  prin- 
dples  of  lupine. 

Experiments  are  at  present  making  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  it  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  bark  and  its  preparations.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  NapleSf  the  common  people  cure  in- 
termittents  by  a  decoction  of  lupines. 

On  the  Chemical  Ingredients  of  the  Brain,  and  their  Changes  in  Dis- 
ease, By  M.  CouBRBB. — CFrom  the  Annates  de  Chimie,  Juin  1834.^ 
—In  a  memoir  read  in  June  to  the  Academy,  Af«  Couerbe  brings  forward 
some  new  views  on  the  brain,  considered  pnysiologically  and  cnemically^ 
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On  submitting  the  cerebral  mass  to  a  microscopic  examination^  he  discover- 
ed  that  it  was  composed  of  globules,  those  of  the  white  being  smaller  thm 
the  gray.  According  to  his  analysis,  the  brain  is  composed,  1st,  of  a  white 
fatty  matter,  to  which  he  has  given  thentime  of  cerebreie;  2d,  of  a  pulverulent 
yellow  fat,  siearconote  from  vrnt^  fat,  and  «trir  powder ;  Sd,  of  an  elastic 
ftiicephaiote  ;  \tk,  of  a  reddish-yellow  oil  eleencephol;  and,  in  fine,  of  pho8« 
phorus,  sulphur,  osmazome,  inorganic  salts,  and  a  large  portion  of  choteHe" 
rine.  All  these  substances  were  presented  to  the  Academy  by  M.  Couerbe. 

In  making  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  brains  of  idiots,  maniacs,  and 
sane  individuals,  he  came  to  the  following  results,  that  the  brain  of  a  sane 
man  contains  from  2  to  ^.5  per  cent,  of  phosphorus ;  that  of  an  idiot,  from  I 
to  0.5 ;  and  that  of  a  maniac,  from  3  to  4,  and  4.5 

The  following  are  his  conclusions. 

1^/.  The  white  fat  matter  differs  fVom  the  gray,  in  the  globules  being 
smaller,  and  consequently  that  their  functions  ought  to  be  different. 

2d,  That  the  brain  contains  a  greater  number  of  fats  than  had  been  sup- 
posed, and  that  these  substances  may  explain  a  number  of  physiological 
causes. 

Sd,  That  softening  of  the  fat  matter  may  easily  be  explained,  by  admitting 
that  cephalote  may,  under  certain  morbific  influences,  be  transformed  into 
eleencephol,  a  liquid  substance  isomeric  with  it,  and  capable  of  dissolving 
the  other  cerebral  fats, 

4M.  That,  contrary  to  the  opinion,  that  cholesterine,  which  up  to  the 
present  has  been  found  only  in  small  quantities  in  tbebileyand  still  small- 
er in  the  blood,  though  in  a  larger  quantity  in  biliary  calculi,  is  a  morbid 
production,  it  is  a  principal  element  in  the  nervous  system,  and  appears  to 
be  elaborated  by  it. 

6ih>  That  cholesterine  being  found  in  abundance  in  the  enoephaloB^ 
may  serve  to  distinguish  cetaceous  mammiferi  from  the  human ;  for  the 
first  present  only  an  analogous  substance  very  different  fVom  it  in  its  che- 
mical properties,  that  is  ceiine. 

§th.  That  phosphorus  really  exists  in  the  cerebral  substance,  that  is,  fal- 
fiU,  the  functions  of  an  organ  or  exciting  element ;  that  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  performing  a  part  among  the  most  important  perhaps  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  consequently,  in  the  whole  economy. 

7/A.  That  all  azotized  substances  are  subject  to  particular  laws,  and  that 
the  vegetable  alkalis  appear  to  be  dependent  on  them ;  that  in  certain  cases 
azote  in  organic  substances  plays  the  same  part  as  oxygen  in  inorganic  mat- 
ters, so  that  we  ought  to  admit  the  expression  azotide. 

Sih,  That  the  alkaline  form  would  appear  to  be  called  forth  (pfovoquie) 
by  the  formula,  C  H^  Az^  a  formula  which  becomes  the  root  of  t  cer- 
tain number  of  alkaloids. 

MATSaiA  MEDICA  AND  THESAPBUTICS. 

New  Proceisfor  Preparing  Canlharides.  By  M.  Piette.  {From  the 
Bulletin  General,  July  1831.) — M.  Lucien  Piette,  an  apothecary  at  Toulouse, 
recommends  the  following  method  of  killing  and  preserving  Cantharidcs. 
Put  them  into  a  wide-mouthed  glass,  or  a  glazed  earthen  vessel,  and  pour 
a  small  stream  of  oil  of  lavender,  rosemary,  or  of  any  labiata,  when  the  in- 
sects will  soon  die.  They  are  then  to  be  dried  on  a  stove,  or  in  the  sun. 
Thus  prepared,  they  preserve  their  beautiful  green  colour,  with  all  the  ac- 
tive principle.  After  being  dried  thev  have  an  agreeable  odour,  and  may 
be  preserved  for  some  years  without  tne  mites  attacking  them. 

Effects  of  Creosote.^^Seyerid  physicians  of  Munich  have  put  to  the  test 
the  antiseptic  desiccative  and  stiptic  properties  of  this  substance ;  and,  if 
we  may  believe  the  journals,  it  has  been  used  with  the  happiest  effects  in 
indolenti  carcinomatous,  and  syphilitic  ulcers,  ringworm,  i tch,  and  caries.   It 
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is  tuually  employed  externally,  pure  or  in  a  state  of  solution,  prepared  by 
dilating  creosote  with  eighty  parts  of  water.  To  obtain  a  more  concen- 
trated water  of  creosote,  a  gros  (59.1  Troy)  of  this  sabstanoe  isdissolTedin 
two  ounces  of  alcohol,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  added  to  the  water  till 
it  becomes  opaque.  It  is  highly  useftd  in  arresting  caries  of  the  teeth.  In- 
ternally, it  has  been  used  in  dysentery  by  Reichenbach,  who  is  of  opinion 
that  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  woulil  be  adTantageous  in  suppurations  of 
the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes.  From  the  experiments  of  several  physi- 
cians at  Munich,  it  would  appear  that  its  action  is  only  topical,  and  that  it 
is  not  absorbed.  In  one  experiment^  the  carotid  artery  of  a  dog  was  cat 
through,  and  tibe  bleeding  was  stopped  by  pressing  it  witn  the  finger.  The 
blood  did  not  flow,  and  the  wound  healed  in  a  few  days  wiihout  a  bandage* 
Is  this  credible  ? 

PATHOLOGY. 

On  Tubercles  in  the  Placenta  and  Uterus  in  a  Phthisical  female.  By  M. 
H  ABDY,  Intern  of  the  Hospitals,  {From  the  Archives  Generates,  June  1884.) 
—On  the  1st  of  January  1838»  Marie  Ndet,  a  washerwoman,  35  years  of 
aae,  presented  aU  the  s4;ns  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  She  said  that  she  was 
m  months  pregnant,  and  distinctly  felt  the  infent  more.  On  the  6th,  she 
^Bed.  Immediately  after  her  death  the  Cesarean  operation  was  perfermwl 
with  a  view  to  save  the  infent,  but  it  was  found  drad.  The  body  was  ex- 
amined next  day.  The  lungs  adhered  strongly  to  the  pleura.  Numerous 
softened  tubercles  were  found  in  the  anterior  and  superior  parta  of  both, 
■ear  which  caverns  existed.  The  right  lung,  besides,  presented  evident 
signs  of  sanguineous  congestion,  and  appeared  increased  in  sise.  Th«  liver 
had  not  the  appearance  which  it  usually  presents  in  phthisical  patients, 
but  was  nearly  of  its  usual  eolour  and  volume.  Thespleen  was  smaller 
than  in  a  healthy  state,  and  neither  in  it  nor  the  liver  were  tubercles 
fbund  ;  such,  however,  was  not  the  case  in  the  uterus  and  placenta. 

On  its  external  surface  the  ulervs  presented  a  considerable  number  of 
small  projections  under  fbe  peritoneum.  On  cutting  into  them  they  were 
recognized  as  tubercles  in  a  crude  state.  None  appeared  in  the  interior  of 
the  tissue  nor  on  the  internal  surfece  of  the  womb.  Tubercles  have  fee- 
quently  been  met  with  in  the  uterus  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  but  authors 
have  not  mentioned  their  being  found  in  the  placenta. 

In  this  case  eight  or  ten  were  disposed  here,  and  those  on  its  uterine 
surfece.  Some  were  as  large  as  a  pea,  two  had  almost  the  bulk  of  a  filbert ; 
they  were  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  pretty  resistent.  They  might  have  been 
taken  for  scirrhous  tissue,  if  the  coexistence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  tf/e- 
rus,  and  the  same  organ  had  not  shown  their  connection  with  this  latter 
species  of  morbid  production. 

On  examining  tlie  foetal  surface  of  the  placenfa,  a  great  number  of  small 
miliary  tubercles  covered  by  the  amnios  were  felt  by  the  finger. 

The  organs  of  the  foetus  were  all  healthy,  and  exhibit^  no  traces  of 
tubercles. 

The  Bones  of  Cancerous  Sulijects  not  Friable. — At  the  comparative  trial 
of  the  candidates  fbr  the  chair  of  Clinical  Medicine  at  Parts,  SHth  June, 
M.  Lisfranc  took  occasion  to  correct  the  error  of  those  authors  who  have 
asserted  that  cancer  renders  the  bones  feiable. 

During  fifteen  years  he  has  given  courses  of  operative  surgery*  and  has 
frequently  been  fbmi^ed  with  the  bodies  of  cancerous  femucs.  Instead 
of  tne  bones  being  dry  and  easily  broken  into  splinters,  he  has  found  them 
sotYer,  moister,  and  more  engorged  with  fluids  than  in  the  healthy  state, 
and  three  strokes  of  the  saw  were  suflident  completely  to  divide  the  largest. 

Case  of  Fragilitas  Ossium,    By  M.  Robirtyi  Intern  of  the  Venereal 
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Mo^ntBl.^ Archives  OeneraltJt,  July  1834.^ — Josephine  Thevenot,  aged 
96,  well  uiade  anil  hilherto  healthy,  married  at  17,  and  had  a  daughter 
who  eigoyed  perfect  health.  In  September  1833,  she  came  under  the  care 
of  M«  JBoyer,  at  the  Venereal  Hoepital^  tor  a  blennorhagic  discharge  from 
the  vagina  and  aome  TCjgetations  dtuated  on  the  mucoat  memhraiie  <if  the 
Mi/va.  According  to  the  patient'a  account^  the  diieaae  waa  recent,  and 
iiad  bora  communicated  to  her  by  her  hoaband.  Emollient  apphcatiooa 
were  vied,  and  the  yegetatioDa.cxciiiedt.and.ihe  left  the  hospital  in  a  ftw 
.weeks,  without  the  discharge,  however,  being  entirely  dried  up. 

On  the  SOth  of  October  1633,  she  returned  to  the  hospital,  and  was  placed 
■under  the  care  of  M.  Cullerier.  The  discharge  had  stopped,  and  no  symp- 
toms of  disease  appeared  about  the  genital  organs.  An  affection,  however, 
apparently  nM>re  severe,  induced  him  to  keep  her  in  the  hospital.  Be^ 
fore  being  aflfected  with  bUnnorltagif^,  she  began  to  feel  general  fttigue  jn  aU 
her  limbs,  which  wasincreasedby  the  least  exertion.  To  thissucceeded  pains, 
at  first  slight  and  wandering,  but  which  afterwards  became  more  intense, 
and  appeared  to  ^x  themselves  principally  in  the  thighs,  occupying  their 
middle,  and  spreading  thence  over  all  the  regions  of  the  body.  On  her 
first  entrance  into  thediospital  she  did  not  complain  of  them,  but  aSter  she 
was  dismissed  her  sufierings  increased ;  and,  by  the  assurance  of  several 
phyaicians  that  they  were  of  a  syphilitic  nature,  she  was  induced  to  re* 
turn  to  the  Venereal  Hospital  in  .October  1833.  At  first  the  patient  was 
able  to  walk  a  little,  supporting  herself  against  the  walls  and  beds  of  the 
wanl.  In  walking  the  motion  was  vary  painful,  her  knees  approached 
and  even  knocked  against  each  other, — a  phenomenon  which  has  been  ob- 
served in  fractures  of  both  necks  of  the  femur.  She  was  soon  forced  to 
keep  her  bed ;  the  inferior  extremities  did  not  exhibit  any  unusual  mobi- 
lity or  shortening ;  the  superior  extremities  and  the  trunk  eigoyed  their 
ordinary  mobility. 

The  disease  was  believed  to  be  an  aflfeclion  of  the  spine ;  but  the  treat* 
ment  adopted  in  consequence,  fiir  from  relievingt  increased  her  sufferings. 
Long  lying  produced  an  eschar  on  the  sacrum^  and  the  patient  was  cut  off* 
by  the  fatigue  of  the  discharge  and  suppuration  from  it. 

Four  days  before  her  death,  on  the  29  th  of  March  1834,  in  attempting  to 
remove  her  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  sheets,  the  left  thigh  was 
fractured  about  the  midale  third,    ^o  apparatus  was  applied. 

On  examination  no  trace  of  disease  was  fi^und  in  any  system,  except  the 
osseous,  which  presented  the  following  appearances : — All  the  bones  pre- 
served Uieir  usual  size  without  any  swelling  or  tumour,  but  they  were  about 
a  third  of  their  ordinary  weight,  and  more  flexible  than  in  a  normal  state, 
and  easily  broken  when  bent  too  much.  The  long  bones  were  fradtored 
with  the  slightest  effi>rts»  and  the  fractures  thus  produced  were  conimi- 
nuted»  tlie  fragments  presenting  numerous  asperities.  The  osseous  tube  ap* 
peared  to  be  torn  rather  than  broken.  A  great  deal  of  blood  flowed  fhmi 
the  fractured  surfaces.  The  fracture  of  \\\e  femur,  which  occurred  during 
lifis,  presented  the  same  characters.  This  softening  and  fragility  was  met 
with  in  all  the  bones  without  exception,  but  especially  in  the  femurxy  legs, 
pelvU  and  vtrtebra.  The  periosteum  which  covers  these  bones  was  detach- 
ed with  great  facility,  and  drew  with  it  the  prolongations  which  accompany 
the  vessels  into  the  osseous  tissue.  On  compressing  one  of  the  bones  blood 
oozed  fVom  a  number  of  small  openings.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  bones  were 
of  a  considerable  size.  All  theboues  were  of  a  deep-  red  colour,  and  were  easily 
cut  into  by  tlie  scalpel,  but  there  was  none  of  the  gelatinous  carnified  matter 
described  by  authors.  The  proportion  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  was  less  than 
usual.  On  raising  the  periosteum,  a  layer  of  osseous  tissue  was  found  about 
half  a  line  in  thickness,  >%hich  seemed  almost  reduced  to  dust  and  disoraauiz- 
ed.  Under  this  layer  the  osseous  tissue  presented,  especially  in  long  bones, 
structure  of  longitudinal  fibres,  which  might  be  separated  to  a  certain  point 
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ftom  the  cellular  tissue  and  vessels,— a  drcamstance  which  appears  to  con*' 
firm  the  opinion  of  Albinos.  The  layer  of  cellular  tiasue  which  was  in  con- 
tact with  the  medullary  roambrane  was  in  the  same  state  as  the  internal 
layer.  The  medullary  cavity  in  the  long  bones  was  considerably  increased, 
so  that  at  the  middle  of  the  thigh  the  osseous  cylinder  was  scarcely  a  line 
thick.  It  was  filled  with  a  very  thick  medullary  substance  like  pap,  of  the 
colour  of  wine  and  chequered  with  yellowish  granulations.  The  medul- 
lary membrane  was  infiltrated  with  blood,  and  thickened.  It  was  eaaily 
separated  from  the  osseous  tissue,  and  drew  with  it  the  vascular  filaments, 
auiering  to  that  tissue.  In  the  short  bones,  and  in  the  extremities  of  the 
long  bones,  where  the  medullary  membrane  is  represented  only  the  cellu- 
lar umellated  tissue,  which  accompanies  the  blood-vessels,  these  alterations 
were  less  distinct.  Th^  necks  of  the /^niurr  had  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  head  of  the  bone  was  attached  to  the  body,  only  by  the  articular  fibrous 
capsule. 

suaoEBT. 

Excision  of  the  Scrotum,  enlarged  and  indurated  to  an  extreme  degree,"^ 
In  August  1833,  two  remarkable  operations  were  performed  by  Clot- Bey, 
in  the  Marine  Hospital  of  Alexandria.  The  disease  was  the  same  in  both, 
vix.  elephantiac  tumour  of  the  scrotum,  but  accompanied  by  circumstances 
which  tended  to  embarrass  the  operation.  We  shall  give  a  brief  abstract  of 
the  cases,  and  the  operator's  remarks. 

Abou-Kher,  bom  at  Alexandria,  aged  26,  a  mason,  of  a  good  constitution^ 
had  been  affected  from  his  idxteenth  year,  with  inguinal  hernia  of  the  lefV 
side,  which  had  never  been  reduced.  About  two  years  previous  to  his  comii^ 
under  the  care  of  Clot- Bey,  a  venereal  bubo  was  developed  on  the  left  side, 
but  soon  disappeared  by  local  treatment.  The  scrotum,  however,  of  the 
left  side  b^an  to  increase  in  size,  and  an  Arab  surgeon  was  consulted,  who 
detected  a  hydrocele,  which  he  punctured  with  a  lancet,  and  evacuated  some 
ounces  of  fluid.  A  smart  inflammation  which  followed,  yielded  to  emol- 
lient applications,  but  the  tissues  of  the  scrotum  remained  in  a  state  of  in- 
dolent induration,  which  gradually  increased,  till  in  about  two  years  it  was 
SI  inches  in  circumference,  and  10  inches  long  from  the  pedicle  to  the  sum- 
mit. The  skin  which  enveloped  the  tumour  was  of  a  reddish-brown  co- 
lour, marked  with  ruga  and  crumpling,  analogous  to  what  is  observed  in 
elephaniiasis  of  the  extremities. 

On  the  18th  of  August  Clot-Bey  proceeded  to  extirpate  the  tumour. 
The  hernia  was  first  reduced,  and  retained  by  an  assistant.  A  semicircu- 
lar incision  was  then  made,  commencing  at  the  anterior  and  middle  part  of 
the  pubis,  traversing  the  left  lateral  portion  fVom  above  downwards,  and  ter- 
minating at  the  perineum,  on  a  line  with  the  raphe.  A  like  incision  in 
the  same  direction  was  made  on  the  left  side,  and  the  two  lateral  flaps  were 
isolated  from  the  tumour.  The  orifice  of  the  urethra  was  then  circum- 
scribed by  a  flap  cut  in  the  form  of  a  rhomb.  The  penis  was  disengag- 
ed from  the  tumour,  and  covered  with  the  skin  with  which  it  was  for- 
merly covered,  and  which  the  weight  of  the  tumour  had  drawn  in  front  of 
the  glans,  and  transformed  into  a  canal,  after  which  the  superior  extremity 
of  the  elliptical  flap  was  brought  against  the  pubis  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  two  lateral  incisions. 

To  discover  the  left  spermatic  cord  and  its  testicle  a  deep  incision  was 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  mass  of  the  tumour,  when  the  operator  dis- 
covered a  hydrocele  and  evacuated  its  contents.  He  then  opened  the  hernial 
sac,  which  was  considerably  distended,  but  did  not  communicate  with  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  He  opened  it  till  within  an  inch  of  the  ring, 
brought  in  con  I  act  the  inner  walls  of  the  sac,  and  kept  them  united  by  a 
flap  suture,  with  the  aid  of  a  thread,  by  which  they  secured  the  ends  with- 
out tying  them.  The  hernia  thus  reduced  did  not  require  an  assistant  to 
retain  it.    The  operator  passing  to  the  right  side  discovered  in  the  same  way 
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the  eor4  and  its  testicle,  along  with  a  second  hydrocele,  which  he  treated 
like  the  first. 

The-sfJiif,  spermatic  cord  and  testicle  heing  isolated,  turned  back  and 
retainea  in  the  pubis,  the  tumour  was  rapidly  detached,  and  after  tying  two 
branches  of  the  pudic,  the  two  great  lateral  flaps  destined  to  serve  as  a  new 
ooTering  for  the  testicles  was  Drought  over  them  and  united  at  various 
points  by  suture  fVom  the  perineum  to  the  base  of  the  penis,  and  the  supe- 
rior flap  was  fixed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  application  of  lint  and  com- 
presses  completed  the  operation. 

On  the  I9th  the  dressings  were  penetrated  by  a  sero-sanguinolentliouid, 
and  the  general  health  was  satisfactory.  On  the  20th,  the  skin  was  not; 
the  pulse  rapid ;  thirst ;  and  little  sleep.  91  st.  Dressings  completely  soak- 
ed ;  some  points  of  the  suture  below  the  penis  ware  detached  to  give  vent 
to  some  dots  of  blood ;  fever ;  decided  thirst.  92d.  Other  parts  of  the 
suture  were  cut  away  to  give  passage  to  new  clots  of  blood ;  fever ;  great 
thirst;  tongue  whitish;  one  alvine  evacuation.  23d.  The  dressings  still 
soaked  with  serosity  of  a  gangrenous  odour.  On  removing  them^  the 
wound  appeared  mortified  in  some  points ;  the  general  health  the  same. 
In  the  evening,  abundance  of  serosity ;  the  gangrene  had  invaded  the  epi- 
didymis and  p.irt  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,.mhich  were  excised;  slight  cough; 
no  sleep.  S4th.  The  gangrene  had  penetrated  the  whole  substance  of  the 
testicle.  Clot- Bey  detached  it  after  tying  the  cord ;  the  general  state  the 
same ;  cough  the  same ;  a  little  sleep.  In  the  evening  some  gangrenous 
portions  of  the  cellular  tissue  were  excised ;  nausea ;  vomiting ;  little  sleep. 
S5th,  The  gangrene  was  limited ;  the  appearance  of  the  wound  better ; 
the  fever,  cough,  and  thirst  less,  and  some  hours  sleep.  In  the  evening  the 
wound  was  ruddy  ;  a  stool ;  cessation  of  the  cough ;  little  fever.  26th, 
Sleep ;  appetite;  detachment  of  the  ligature  of  the  chord  and  of  the  her- 
nial sac ;  the  edges  of  the  flap  appear  somewhat  gangrenous,  and  were 
excised  ;  suppuration  abundant  and  healthy.  27th.  Suppuration  healthv. 
28th.  In  the  same  state;  a  tendency  to  fever  towards  evening.  29tb. 
Suppuration  \e^  abundant.  SOih.  The  wound  looks  well ;  adhesion  in  va- 
rious pirU,  The  wound  cicatrizes  rapidly.  The  medical  treatment 
consisted  of  low  diet  and  acidulated  drinks. 

In  his  remarks,  Clot-Bey  states,  that  in  three  months  he  had  extirpat- 
ed five  elephintiac  tumours  of  the  scrotum,  of  which  the  one  just  narrat- 
ed was  the  most  severe ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  size,  its  being  the  con- 
sequence of  a  venereal  aflection,  and  complicated  with  hernia  and  double 
hydrocele,  it  was  cured  in  almost  as  short  a  time  as  the  others.  The  suc- 
cess which  attended  his  attempt  at  permanently  curing  the  hernia  by  pas- 
sing a  ligature  round  the  sac,  encouraged  him  to  recommend  it  in  the 
oimr  cases.  Although  it  was  in  this  case  necessary  to  cut  away  the  sac,  he 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  superfluous  in  simple  hernia,  and  that,  if  the  gut 
be  reduced,  and  the  mouth  of  the  sac  obliterated,  the  inner  surface  will 
then  contract  adhesions. 

In  the  next  case  the  tumour  weighed  eighty  pounds,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  perform  castration.     Tne particulars  are  as  follows: 

Abdraah-Man,  a  native  of  Rosetta,  a  weaver,  though  of  a  feeble  and  lym- 
phatic constitution,  was  free  from  all  disease  till  his  twenty-second  year, 
when  he  had  frequent  attacks  of  intermittent  fever,  which  terminated  in 
tumefaction  of  the  left  leg  and  scrotum  in  the  same  side.  The  swelling  of 
the  scrotum  increased  little  during  the  first  two  years,  but  in  the  two  years 
which  followed,  it  became  enormous.  One  particular  circumstance  attend- 
ed the  progress  of  the  disease.  Wtien  the  attacks  of  intermittent  fever  were 
suspended,  the  tumour  increased  in  an  instantaneous  and  almost  visible 
manner. 

Uuring  the  nine  years  he  was  married  he  had  only  two  children  ;  and 
his  wife  did  not  become  pregnant  after  the  appearance  of  the  tumour.    No 
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member  of  Abdraab-lianB  .finuljr  Jiad .-cmt  had  ihe  doease.  .His  meBli 
were  fhual,  like  thow  of  iIm  otber  Anbe,  and  he  had  never  abstained  ftim 
tbaae  diJy  dhltinna  iif  his  genital  oriKons  enjoined  by  his  religion. 

Oa  the  patient's  entering  tne  hospital,  the  tnmour  was  irregiuarly  ramid- 
od»  20  inenes  long,  and  as  many  broad,  and  its  ciroumference  was  40  indies. 
It  extended  below  the  knees  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  its  mass  was  so 
mat»  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  locomotion,  and  tfoi-oe  him  to  keep  his 
ui^s  asunder  to  the  utmost.  The  integuments  covering  the  pubis  were 
in  such  a  state  of  tension,  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  tumour,  that 
tlie  uenis  was  entirely  covered,  and  the  skin  peculiar  to  it  was  drawn  dawn- 
wards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  form  a  canal  opposite  the  ihouth  of  the  ure- 
thra. On  both  sides  of  the  tumour,  rents  of  a  considerable  aiae  were  ob- 
served.   The  legs  and  feet  participated  in  tlie  disease,  and  were  infiltrated. 

The  operation  took  place  on  the  rooming  of  the  83d  of  August  1833. 
Clot- Bey  wished  to  operate  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  prece£ng  cases, 
when  he  had  restored  to  tlie  penis  its  proper  coverings,  but  the  gangrene 
which  had  occurred  in  two  of  the  other  cases,  induced  him  to  cover  a  por- 
tion of  the  penis  with  its  own  integuments,  and  the  rest  with  those  of  the 
pubis. 

The  patient  being  conveniently  placed,  the  operator,  with  a  coavez  bis- 
toury, cut  a  square  flap,  partly  in  the  integuments  of  the  pubis,  partly  in 
those  of  the  tumour.    The  operator  detachetl  the  flap  from  the  subjacent 

EArts,  except  around  the  corona  glandis,  and  searched  for  the  testicles,  that 
e  might  know  their  state.  Finding  them  diseased,  he  extiipated  them. 
He  endeavoured,  without  success,  to  senarate  the  spermatic  artery  fiom 
the  conl ;  and,  from  the  faintness,  and  almost  constant  syncope  of  the  pa- 
tient, he  had  to  comprehend  all  in  a  common  ligature,  atler  which  the  tu- 
mour was  detached  with  a  few  cuts  of  the  bistoury.  X)urlng  the  operation, 
a  great  quantity  of  venous  blood  was  lost,  but  only  one  artery  was  tied. 
I'he  integuments  which  had  been  preserved  were  cleansed  of  a  great  quan- 
tity of  lardaceous  matter,  which  adhered  strongly  to  them,  and  the  flaps 
from  the  perineum  were  united  by  a  suture  to  the  base  of  the  penis,  and 
all  arouim  it.  The  ligatures  were  kept  fixed  to  the  two  sides  of  tlie  pubis. 
The  application  of  a  simple  dressing  terminated  this  o|)eration,  which  last- 
ed twenty-five  minutes,  including  the  time  employed  in  sutures  and 
dressing. 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  testicles  showed  that  their  extirpation 
was  justified.  Their  parencliyma  was  deeply  altered,  the  tunica  vaginalis 
on  both  sides  had  acquired  a  scirrhous  consistence,  and  contained,  espe- 
cially the  left,  a  considerable  quantity  of  scirrhous  pus,  in  which  floated 
flakes  .of  Inorganic  matter. 

The  weight  of  the  tumour  exceeded  eighty  pounds,  without  compre- 
hending the  lardaceous  matter  of  which  the  integuments  were  relieved. 

The  state  of  the  patient  aAer  the  operation  was  as  follows  .'-—The  first 
day  general  faintness ;  almost  continual  vomiting ;  and  a  small  quick  pulse. 
Second  day,  calm  but  sleepless  night;  vomiting;  the  tongue  moist;  the 
pulse  stronger  and  more  rapid ;  no  pain  or  tension  in  the  hypogastric  re- 
gion. Third  day,  two  hours  sleep ;  nausea ;  an  abundant  alvine  evacua- 
tion ;  the  dressing,  soaked  with  sanguinolent  matter,  was  renewed ;  the 
wound  sufficiently  healthy  in  appearance  ;  the  borders  tumefied.  From 
this  time  to  the  30th  matters  went  on  well,  except  that  some  gangrenous 
points  had  to  be  extirpated,  which  left  a  part  of  the  penis  uncovered.  The 
ligature  of  the  cord  causeil  no  inconvenience,  but  was  letl  only  till  the  ar- 
tery was  obliterated. 

Clot- Bey  has  given  the  name  of  clephantiac  tumour  to  this  disease,  from 
its  resemblance  to  elephantiasis,  and  because  no  other  name  which  has  been 
given  to  it  is  more  correct.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  disease,  he  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  arises  from  inflanunation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  similar  to  that 
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which  produeet  ekphaatiitit  of  the  Unfat*  ind  which  is  always  d«vieloi)ed« 
like  it,  under  the  infliienoe  ef  inflamaittory  obetmctioD,  chmeteiiied  by 
temn,  gsslric  irritatioa,  &q.  In  iniPeitigaling  the  cause,  he  finds  that  the 
disease  seems  to  be  limited  to  Lower  Egypt,  and  partieukrly  to  Roaetta 
and  Damietta,  where  the  two  principal  mouths  of  the  Nile  are  situated. 
In  these  two  places  there  is  greater  motsture  than  elsewhere,  whiidh  is  hkely 
to  form  a  great  part  of  the  oocsftional  causes.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
cool  winds  which  prevail  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  poor  diet,  the  wide 
clothes,  which  leave  the  scrotum  hanging,  and  exposed  to  continual  frio- 
tioD,  the  abuse  of  cold  water  ablutions  of  the  genital  organs  enioined  by 
Mahomedanism.  The  treatment  consists,  at  firat,  in  load  bleeduigs,  and 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen ;  but  when  the  tissues  are  morbidly  developed 
and  transformed,  all  treatment  except  extirpation  is  useless. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  this  enormous  swelling  of  the  lower  exfire-» 
mities,  eonneeted  with  the  scrotal  enlargement,  was  well  known  to  the  an* 
dents,  and  has  prevailed  in  Egypt  for  a  remote  period  of  antiquity ;  and 
as  such  it  is  mentioned  by  Lucretius  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  De  Remm 
Natura,  It  appears  to  be^he  same  disease  which  has  been  described  by 
I>r  Hendy  as  prevalent  in  Barbadoes  and  other  West  India  Islands,  and  oif 
the  formation  of  which  Dr  Musgrave  of  Antigua  gave  a  very  satisfoctory 
explanation  in  the  Twenty-eight  volume  of  this  Journal  (p.  49),  under  tlie 
name  of  Myp'oiory  I/fJUnnmation  of  the  Lymphatic  Sijatem, 

Of  die  extraordinary  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  scrotum  and  its 
eellular  tissue,  in  connection  with  enlargement  of  the  kg,  a  very  distinct 
and  instructive  account  is  given  by  Dr  Titley  in  his  usefhl  work  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Genital  Organs  of  the  Male,  (p.  S29.)  Dr  Titley  gives  a 
brief  view  of  all  the  recorded  cas^s,  and  of  those  especially  in  which  the 
diseased  parts  have  been  removed  by  operation.  Dr  Titley  gives  a  repro- 
sentation  of  a  ease  c^a  negro,  in  the  Island  of  St  Christophers,  in  whidi, 
in  December  1813,  he  removed  a  tumour  of  this  kind,  wnich  weighed  70 
lbs.  Avoirdupois ;  and  mentions  shortly  a  case  in  whi<^  his  friend  Dr 
Caines  removed  a  mass  of  enlarged  scrotum  weighing  50  lbs. ;  and  three  other 
oases  in  which  he  himself  removed  enlarged  scrotums  of  various  sizes. — See 
Practical  Treatise,  p.  316  ;  and  a  Case  in  this  Journal,  xix.  p.  666,  by  Mr 
Liston. 

Plan  of  tying  Vie  Internal  Mammary  Artery,  fiy  M.  Bonnafont, 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  the  Hospital  of  Instruction  of  Alger.  {^From 
the  French  Lancet,  Augwt  1834.) — The  internal  mammary  artery  is  fkr 
from  being  beyond  the  action  of  external  bodies.  Placed  at  first  behind 
the  superior  third  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum,  it  diverges  by 
degrees  from  it  to  run  between  the  fibro-cartilages  of  this  bone  and  the  in- 
terval corresponding  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ribs,  where  it 
is  distant  almost  an  indi  fh>m  the  external  border  of  tlie  sternum.  Placed 
immediately  on  the  pleura,  covered  by  the  intercostal  muscles  snd  the  in- 
teguments, it  may  be  easily  wounded*  The  calibre  of  this  artarv  being 
sifiiciently  great  to  produce  mortal  hemorrhage  if  wounded,  it  is  of  conse- 
quence to  know  how  to  stop  this  fatal  bleeding  by  placing  a  ligature  on  the 
artery.    The  following  is  tne  operation  recommended : 

1«/,  Cut  the  integuments  down  to  the  external  intercostal  muscles,  to 
the  extent  of  two  inches  in  lean,  and  two  and  a-half  in  fat,  subjects,  begin- 
ning at  the  external  border 'of  the  sternum,  encroaching  a  little  on  its  ex- 
ternal surface,  and  stretching  to  the  middle  of  the  corresponding  intercos- 
tal space,  following  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  ribs. 

^l.  Tie  carefully  the  small  arterial  branches,  which  might  embarrass 
the  operator  by  the  blood  which  they  furnish. 

9</,  Cut,  by  means  of  a  director  and  straight-bkided  bistoury,  layer  by 
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kyer,  the  external  and  internal  intercostal  rousclest  taking  care,  in  catting 
the  latter,  to  place  the  director  in  a  sufficiently  oblioue  direction,  to  avoM 
wounding  the  pleura.  That  being  done,  the  internal  mammary  artery  will 
be  distinctly  observed  placed  between  the  nerve,  which  is  situated  exter- 
nally, and  the  vein,  which  is  placed  internally,  and  above  the  pleura,  to 
which  it  nowhere  adheres.  Nothing  is  then  easier  than  to  place,  by  means 
of  a  crooked  needle,  or  a  director  a  little  bent,  a  ligature  on  the  artery. 
The  wounding  of  the  pleura  may  be  avoided  by  taking  the  precaution  men- 
tioned above. 

As  the  inferior  portion  may  furnish  blood  Arom  its  ansstomosing  with 
the  epigastric  artery,  it  may  be  tied  by  the  same  operation  in  the  intercos- 
tal space  below. 


OtneralcM,  IT  series.  Tome  vL  October  1834.)— Three  children  of  a  woman 
named  Nelissen,  who  were  several  days  convalescent  (Vom  measles,  were  or- 
dered by  the  attendant  physician  half  a  drachm,  {demigros,)  or  994  grains  of 
calomel,  divided  in  doses  of  6  grains,  to  be  administered  in  the  rollowing 
manner :  The  eldest,  a|;ed  74)  to  take  18  grains  in  three  doses ;  the  younger, 
aged  34»  to  take  12  grains  in  two  doses ;  and  the  youngest,  about  S  years, 
to  take  about  6  grains,  in  one  dose. 

On  the  20th  of  August  the  mother  administered  to  each  the  prescribed 
doses,  diluting  with  a  little  water  in  a  tin  spoon  the  medicine,  mingled 
with  a  little  sugar  in  powder.  The  eldest,  a  girl,  after  taking  only  half 
the  dose,  complained  immediately  of  the  very  disagreeable  taste  of  Uie  me- 
diciney  and  vomited  several  times ;  but  her  mother,  viewing  this  feeling  as 
the  result  of  the  natural  repugnance  at  this  age  to  medicine,  gave  her  the 
rest.  The  vomitings  augmented  quickly,  accompanied  with  convulsions 
and  alvine  discharges.  The  matters  vomited  were  mixed  with  blood.  As 
the  symptoms  were  aggravated,  they  applied  immediately  to  the  druggist; 
who  gave  the  child  milk  and  whites  of  eggs  beat  with  water.  This  was  two 
hours  after  the  administration  of  the  medicine,  when  these  fluids  were  taken 
in  small  quantity  only.  The  cries  and  vomiting  were  less  frequent.  Ge- 
neral feebleness,  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  a  few  convulsive  con- 
tractions, came  on,  and  the  girl  expired  three  hours  ailer  the  powder  was 
taken. 

Her  younger  brothers  had  taken,  at  the  same  time  as  she,  the  prescribed 
doses.  The  eldest  brother  was  immediately  attacked  with  repeated  and 
abundant  vomiting  of  blood- coloured  fluids,  followed  by  purging,  then  a 
tendencyto  sinking,  interrupted  at  intervals  by  colicky  pains  and  evacua- 
tions. The  youngest,  who  had  taken  a  dose  of  only  six  grains,  had  also 
vomiting  of  blood-coloured  fluids,  and  some  purging,  and  he  soon  fell  into 
a  state  of  insensibility,  which  ended  in  death  at  the  end  of  eleven  hours. 

The  mother,  witnessing  these  mournful  accidents,  and  observing  that 
the  tea-spoon  employed  to  exhibit  the  medicine  had  assumed  a  blackish* 
brown  colour,  immediately  suspected  that  a  fatal  mistake  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  apothecary,  and  that  probably  the  children  had  been  poison- 
ed. Her  apprehensions  were  realized.  The  pupil  of  the  druggist,  by  in- 
advertence,— for  the  prescription  was  distinct  and  unequivocal,-*had  given 
corrosive  sublimate  instead  of  calomel.  Two  hours,  also,  had  elapsed  be- 
fore the  two  elder  children  had  b^2;an  to  take  the  milk  and  albuminous 
fluids.    The  youngest  refUsed  to  the  last  every  kind  of  liquid. 

The  second  child,  viz.  the  boy  of  3jf,  who  had  taken  twelve  grains  of  the 
mineral,  after  vomiting  at  first  abundantly*  and  having  afterwards  purging, 
continued  to  feel  squeamishness  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  but  wiUiout 
vomiting.  When  seen  by  M.  Ollivier  next  day,  he  was  fiee  from  fever, 
could  drink  without  vomitingt  and  the  stools  were  few.    Daring  several 
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days,  the  parents  entertained  hopes  of  this  child.  But  the  alvine  discharges 
hecame  gradually  frequent,  with  tenderness  of  the  beUy  and  meteorismus, 
dry  tongue,  quick  pulbe,  and  other  symptoms  of  gaairo-enteritis,  which 
progressively  became  more  intenee ;  and  the  child  died  on  the  18th  Sep- 
temb^r^twenty^three  days  after  the  sublimate  was  given.  In  spite  of  all 
applications,  M.  Ollivier  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  permission  at  this 
time  to  inspect  the  body,  as  the  public  investigation  of  the  matter  was  then 
closed. 

On  the  Slst  of  August,  the  day  after  the  accident,  M.  Ollivier  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  public  prosecutor,  conjointly  with  M.  Barruel,  to  inspect 
the  bodies  of  the  two  children  first  cut  off,  which  was  accordingly  done 
about  twenty-five  hours  after  the  death  of  the  girl,  and  eighteen  hours  after 
that  of  the  boy.    The  appearances  recognizetl  were  the  following. 

There  was  no  cadaveric  rigidity ;  the  mem  bers  were  flaccid,  and  the  belly 
was  enormously  swelled  and  tympanitic.  Slight  livid  discoloration  was  ob- 
served on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ti  unk.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  was  not  discoloured*  but  a  greyish  white,  of  an  aspect  quite  similar 
to  that  produced  in  membranes  of  this  kind  when  long  in  contact  with  the 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  yet  without  induration  of  its  tissue.  The 
tongue  presented  in  patches  the  same  aspect.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  oesophagus  was  easily  detached  in  curling  shreds ;  an  arrangement  less 
marked  in  tne  body  of  the  boy. 

In  the  ^rU  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  of  a  rose  colour, 
without  distinct  capilliform  injection  in  two-thirdsof  its  extent,  and  offered 
no  perceptible  alteration  in  its  natural  consistence..  But  in  the  inferior  third 
of  the  stomach,  from  the  fjjflortu  to  the  upper  half  of  the  great  chamber,  this 
membrane  had  a  deep  bistre  colour,  which  was  not  uniformly  diffused  over 
all  points,  but  coloured  in  longitudinal  bands  and  patches  of  a  rounded 
shape.  The  mucous  membrane,  when  affected  with  this  coloration,  was 
very  friable,  and  came  away  in  brittle  peelings  when  scraped  with  the  nail. 
It  was  not,  properly  speaking,  softened. 

The  stomach  of  the  boy  presented  the  same  peculiarities,  but  the  altera- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  was  less  extensive.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestine  was  uniformly  rose-coloured,  with  arborescent  injection 
well-marked  in  the  upper  third  of  the  small  intestine  in  the  body  of  the 
girl.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  of  the  brotlier  was  scarcely 
coloured,  was  covered  with  masses  of  mucus,  and  of  its  natural  consistence. 

The  stomach  of  the  girl  contained  a  pulpy  fluid  of  a  rose  colour,  and  the 
j^unum  contained  a  certain  quantity  of  whitish  gruelly  matter.    The  fluid 
contained  in  the  stomach  of  the  boy  was  less  brown,  and  in  smaller  Quan- 
tity than  that  of  the  stomach  of  his  sister.    His  intestines  contained  no- 
thing hut  mucus. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  lefV  ventricle  of  the  heart  of  the  girl  pre- 
sented two  ecchymo^ed  patches  beneath  its  inner  membrane,  which  was 
pale  and  whitish.  The  largest  of  these  was  situate  at  the  base  of  a  columna 
cornea,  and  upon  dividing  cautiously  the  inner  membrane  of  the  heart,  it 
was  ascertained  that  a  little  blood  was  extravasated  beneath  it,  and  not  in 
the  substance  of  the  fleshy  fibres. 

Two  very  small  and  less  distinct  ecchymotic  patches  were  found  under 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  of  the  boy,  which 
was  equally  whitish  throughout. 

The  presence  of  ecchymotic  patches,  of  the  description  spedfled,  was 
observed  by  Orfila  in  several  of  the  experiments  made  with  corrosive  sub- 
limate upon  living  animals.— (Toxicologie  Grenerale,  Tom.  i.  p.  86.) 

The  other  organs  of  the  two  bodies  presented  nothing  particalarly  worthy 
of  observation  in  reference  to  poisoninff. 

The  stomach  and  intestinesof  both  bodies,  previously  tied  at  both  ends, 
were  removed ;  and,  being  deposited  in  suitable  vessels  subsequently  aealr 
ed,  the  contents  were  submitted  to  chemical  ai\a\yu!s* 
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The  cavity  of  the  stomach  of  the  girl  contained  a  (Hilpy  fluid  of  a  brown 
rose  colour,  and  of  a  amell  like  churned  milk.  The  small  intestines  con- 
tained a  coonderable  quantity  of  curdled  matter,  of  a  dead  white,  having 
the  afipearance  of  white  cheese  or  indurated  white  of  en; ;  but  upon  touch- 
ingit  this  matter  pnaented  the  diaraetcrs  of  oMguktad  cheesy  mattor. 

The stODMch  of^tbe  ho¥  contahied a sanll  mtaoilf  ei  feipf  €aM^Um 
brown,  but  nrare  rose*cdioared,  than  that  of  the  girl,  nd  with— t  Ifce 
odour  of  churned  milk.  The  parieles  of  the  intestines  were  covered  with 
abundant  quantities  of  mucus,  but  their  cavity  did  not  contain  white 
curdled  matter. 

The  .fluid  obtained  from  the  flrst  stomach  after  being  filtered  was  lim- 
pid, and  of  a  yellow  colour.  A  portion  of  it  treated  by  a  concentrated  sch 
lution  of  hydro-sulphuric  acid  underwent  no  change  of  colour,  and  form- 
ed no  pridpitate.  This  result  showed,  that,  if  death  had  been  caused  by  a 
poisonous  metallic  salt,  it  was  not  dissolved  in  the  liquid  ;  and  that,  if  not 
rejected  by  vomiting,  it  ought  to  be  found  in  the  solid  and  mucous  matters 
left  in  the  filter. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  point  beyond  doubt,  MM.  Ollivier  and  Barruel 
subjected  to  elaborate  chemical  analysis  the  bluish-brown  matter  with 
which  the  tea-spoon  was  encrusted,  and  the  solid  and  mucous  matters  found 
in  the  stomach. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  detail  all  the  steps  of  the  process  employ- 
ed for  these  purposes.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  bluish-brown  incrus* 
tation,  which  adhered  but  loosely  to  the  spoon,  by  immersing  the  latter  in 
distilled  water,  was  readily  detached  in  the  form  of  a  grayish-coloured  pow- 
der, which  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  while  the  supernatant  fluid,  af- 
ter being  decanted,  though  limpid,  had  a  distinct  metallic  taste :  and,  upon 
the  addition  of  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  flimished  a  dirty-yellow  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  ammonia. 

This  experiment,  combined  with  the  colour  of  the  spoon  before  immer- 
sion in  distilled  water,  and  the  insolubility  of  the  incrustatfon,  showed  that 
the  matter  given  in  the  spoon  had  been  decomnosed  by  the  metal  of  the 
spoon,  which  had  usurpeil  its  placc>  while,  at  tne  same  time,  the  basis  of 
the  medicine  had  been  detached,  and  formed  the  precipitate. 

The  dirty-yellow  precipitate  was  then  treated  by  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
ond  filtered ;  and  the  clear  fluid,  upon  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  f\ir- 
nished  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  completely  insoluble  in  water*  insoluble 
in  water  and  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  but  little  soluble  in  ammonia.  This 
showed  that  the  medicine  must  have  been  a  roetalh'c  chloride. 

The  insoluble  precipitate  first  detached  from  the  spoon  afier  being  dried, 
was  then  examined  by  the  magnifying-glass,  when  its  surface  presented 
immerous  minute  points  of  a  silvery  lustre,  which,  when  triturated  and 
compressed,  proved  to  be  white  brilliant  globules,  having  the  appearance  of 
mercury. 

When  the  powdery  matter  with  the  metallic  globules  wai  gradually 
heated  in  a  glass  tube,  the  former  gradually  disappeared,  and  in  the  cold 
part  of  the  tube  were  condensed  numerous  white  brilliant  fluid  globules, 
which  were  easily  recognized  to  be  mercury. 

The  residual  powdery  matter  not  sublimed  was  proved  to  be  lead,  which 
had  united  with  the  chloric  acid  of  the  sublimate. 

Though  these  experiments  rendered  the  point  very  probable,  they  were 
not  conclusive  as  to  the  matter  mixed  in  the  spoon  naving  been  corrosive 
sublimate ;  and  in  order  to  decide  this,  comparative  experiments  were  made 
with  the  tea-spoon  when  cleaned,  first  with  calomel,  and  then  with  corro- 
sive sublimate.  The  first  produced  no  change  on  the  spoon.  The  moment 
a  few  grains  of  the  second  were  applied  witn  a  little  distilled  water,  the 
spoon  was  bladtened,  ami  presented  the  same  appearance  as  that  used  to  ad- 
minister the  powder  to  the  children. 
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The  detection  of  the  poifl6n  in  (he  curtly  and  mooous  matters  oMitained 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  was  attended  with  great  diffiailty.  It  is  well 
known  that  Orfila  proved  experimentally,  (Toxicologie  Geneiale^  Vol.  i* 
p.  SIO),  that  milk  and  albuminous  substances  act  by  decomposing  comnive 
sublimate,  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  converting  it  into  ealonel^  or 
protochloride  of  mercury. 

The  aceuraey  of  this  statement,  they  thought  it  proper  to  verify.  They 
firgt  sought  to  discover  whether  the  caseous  matter  acfeoally  eomaitd  alkf^ 
mdi ;  and  with  this  view  the  matters  were  tritumted  with  aqua  poiasstt, 
winch  would  not  only  dissolve  the  caseous  matter,  but  decompose  the  calo* 
roel,  by  precipitating  from  it  the  black  protoxide  of  mercury.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  result.  Instead  of  a  black  precipitate,— the  black  wash 
of  the  druggist,— yellow^CTfi/t  were  thrown  down,  t.  e.  the  yellow  wash, 
iudicating  tne  existence,  in  all  probability,  of  corrosive  sublimate  still  un* 
decomposed. 

On  the  idea,  therefore,  that  these  ydiomJloceuU  were  occasioned  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  persalt  of  mercury,  it  was  requisite  to  determine  whe- 
ther they  consisted  of  the  peroxide  of  that  mineral. 

They  were  therefore  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  gas»  transmitted 
througn  water;  atYer  which  into  the  liquor  was  immersed  a  plate  of  gc^d, 
surrounded  by  a  spiral  plate  of  tin,  when,  with  efiervescence,  the  plate  of 
gc^d  very  soon  assumed  a  white  colour.  The  spiral  tin  plate  was  whitened 
at  all  the.intervals  which  separated  each  turn  of  the  tin  plate,  and  it  had 
become  brittle. 

The  whitening  of  the  gold  plate  proved  amalgamation,  and  consequently 
that,  1st,  the  floccuU  obtained  in  the  solution  by  potass  were  peroxide  of 
mercury ;  and,  9d,  that,  tliough  in  many  circumstances  milk  or  albumen 
decomposes  corrosive  sublimate,  and  converts  it  into  calomel,  this  decom* 
position  is  not  alwajrs  complete,  and  that  these  matters  may  be  combined 
vriUi  it  without  decomposing  it.  Milk  and  albamen  must  still,  however^ 
be  allowed  to  be  very  efficacious  against  poisoning  by  corroaive  sublimate, 
since  they  so  involve  that  salt,  that  water  removes  from  it  nothing  80« 
Ittble. 

The  irfates  of  gold  and  tin  were  afterwards  ibund,  upon  the  application 
of  heat,  to  fumiMi  globules  of  mercury.  The  existence  of  a  mereurial  salt 
was  liluwise  proved  in  the  pulpy  and  solid  matters  contained  in  die  sto« 
mach  of  the  girl  and  boy,  and  even  in  the  mucus,  and  varioua  patdies  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  both. 
From  all  these  facts,  the  authors  of  the  report  infer»  that  the  death  of 
'  these  child^«n  wib  ciuBed  by  poisoning ;  and  that  the  poisoning  wis  pro- 
duced by  the  bichloride  of  mercury  or  corrosive  suUimsle. 

M.  OUirier  very  properly  takes  occasion  here  to  point  out  the  urgent  ne^* 
oessity»  in  the  prescription  of  medicines,  which  in  doses  of  a  few  grains  are 
violent  poisonsy  of  physicians  adopting  the  names  of  the  ancient  nomentl** 
ture.  These  denominatiohsf  he  observes,  having  no  mutual  analogy,  can 
occasion  no  confusion,  unless  by  the  most  culpable  inattentien.  There  are 
certainly  no  substances  to  which  this  observation  is  so  applicable  as  calomel 
and  corrosive  sufatimate ;  for  while  in  one  nomenclature  the  former  is  cal« 
led  submuriate,  and  the  latter  muriate  of  mercury,  and  in  another  the  for- 
mer is  named  protochloride,  and  the  latter  bichloride  of  mercury,  the  affi- 
nity of  name  and  sound  is  so  close,  that  it  it  a  very  ea^  matter  for  an  ig- 
norant druggist's  boy,  especially  if  he  is  too  proud  to  acknowledge  his  igm 
norance,  to  give  five  or  six  grains  of  the  latter  instead  of  the  former.  If 
dnu^sts  aim  physicians,  on  the  oontTory,  would  adhere  to  such  plain  and 
easily  distinguished  names  as  Calomel  and  Corrosive  Sublimate,  errors  of 
this  kind  must  be  almost  incapable  of  occurring. 

Mere  chemical  denominations  are,  indeed,  in  every  respect,  improper  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  preparations  of  pharmacy.  They  necessarily 
are  uable  to  change  with  evei^  new  fkct  in  chemical  experiment,  and  every  ^ 
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new  view  in  chemical  doctrine ;  and  the  denomination  that  maj  be  admitted 
to  be  justly  applicable  and  philosophical  one  year,  may  be  proved  to  be  moat 
erroneous  and  unscientific  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  or  even  months. 
There  is,  f\irther,  no  necessity  for  the  name  being  exprc'ssive  of  the  com- 
position and  proportions  of  ingredients  in  the  substance ;  and  if  it  were 
necessary,  it  would  be  impracticable;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  with  regard  to 
calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate,  unless  we  could  suppose  chemistry  to  be 
a  science  not  only  fixed,  but  in  all  respects  perfect,  it  is  impossible  to  ap- 
ply to  these  subbtances  any  short  and  distinctive  name,  which  could  express, 
without  the  chance  of  error,  the  true  compos ition  and  proportions  of  ingre- 
dients in  each.  The  name  of  any  medicine,  whether  chemical  or  Galeni- 
od,  need  perhaps  have  little  or  no  reference  to  its  constitution. 

With  regard  to  the  curious  iact  of  discovering  in  the  solid  and  mucous 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  undecomposed  corrosive  sublimate 
suflicientto  form  the  yellow  wash  or  peroxide,  and  the  supposed  contradic- 
tion to  the  alleged  utility  of  albuminous  substances  as  decomponent  agents 
and  antidotes,  M.  OUivier  justly  remarks,  that  the  mercurial  poison  was  so 
involved  in  the  caseous  matter,  that  it  was  prevented  from  being  further  de- 
composed, and  from  acting  upon  the  omns  containing  it.  Afier  the  portions 
first  presented  to  the  albuminous  fluid  bad  been  decomposed,  quantities  were 
still  contained  in  the  interstices  of  the  curd,  which  could  not  be  decom- 
posed for  want  of  fresh  albuminous  fiuid.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  two  hours  elapsed  before  albuminous  remedies  were  administered,  and 
during  this  time,  in  all  probability,  the  poison  had  inflicted  on  the  stomach 
irreparable  injury,  or,  at  least,  had  caused  so  much  irritation,  as  to  induce 
speedy  and  certain  death. 

These  cases  are  instructive  in  showing  the  comparative  effects  of  large 
and  moderate  doses  of  such  irritant  poisons  as  the  metallic  salts.  In  the 
first  case,  in  which  death  took  place  in  three  hours  after  swallowing  eighteen 

grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  the  poison  appears  to  have  operated  chiefiy 
y  the  direct  effect  on  the  stomach  and  nervous  system,  as  there  was  no 
attempt  at  reaction.  In  the  case  of  the  youngest,  also,  in  whom  death  took 
place  eleven  hours  after  swallowing  six  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  the 
poison  appears  to  have  taken  effect  much  in  the  same  manner,  though  the 
smaller  quantity  made  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  the  energy  with  which 
it  acted  on  the  stomach  and  nervous  system.  The  tender  age  of  the  suf- 
ferery  and  his  refusal  to  take  the  antidotes,  appear  in  this  instance  to  have 
rendered  the  frame  less  liable  to  resist  so  active  a  substance,  and  to  have 
contributed  to  the  fatid  event. 

'  In  the  case  of  the  elder  boy,  on  the  cohtrary,  who  had  taken  twelve 
grains  of  sublimate,  and  in  whom  the  smaller  quantity  appears  to  have 
been  more  completely  decomposed,  we  observe  not  only  the  primary,  but 
the  secondary  effects  of  the  poison.  The  primarv  effects,  though  very  vio- 
lent, were  nevertheless  inadequate  to  produce  death  by  the  direct  effect  upon 
the  stomach  and  nervous  system.  Very  soon,  however,  the  secondary  ef- 
fbcts,  or  the  symptoms  of  reaction,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  done  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  tissues,  were  established ;  inflammation  of  these  tis- 
sues followed,  and  proceeded  steadily  and  uniformly  to  the  fatal  termin- 
ation. 

We  have  been  since  informed,  that,  af^er  a  judicial  investigation,  the 
druggist  has  been  fined  600  francs,  with  costs ;  the  druggist's  apprentice  has 
been  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  one  month ;  and  both  parties  are  to 
make  up  between  them  the  sum  of  2000  francs,  as  damages  to  the  father 
of  the  cnildren. 
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Section  Third. 

Cases  illustrative  of  various  diseases  of  the  oroans 
of  resfiration  and  circulation. 

L  Ca^es  of  Anomalous  Affections  of  the  Respiratory  Organs. 
By  John  Gairdner,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  Edmburgh.    (Read  in  January  1834.) 

A  peculiar  affection  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration. — The 
subject  of  the  following  case  is  a  gentleman  about  35  years  of 
age,  of  active  and  temperate  habits,  and  of  a  healthy  constitu- 
tion. His  family  were  seized  with  pertussis  in  September  last. 
He  ..began  to  cough  violently  towards  the  end  of  that  month. 
The  cough  occurred  in  fits ;  and  although  he  is  reported  to 
have  had  hooping-cough  very  unequivocally  characterized  when 
he  was  a  child,  yet  I  have  little  doubt,  from  the  spasmodic  cha- 
racter  of  the  present  attack,  that  it  must  be  r^arded  as  a  se- 
cond visit  of  that  disease.  An  emetic  was  prescribed,  and  some 
other  remedies,  and  the  disease  continued  with  little  apparent 
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change  till  the  early  part  of  October,  when  a  new  symptom  came 
on.     He  was  seized  with  difficulty  of  breathing  so  suddenly, 
that  he  had  no  time  for  the  application  of  remedies ;  and  so 
violently,  that  he  rose  from  the  bed  and  danced  about  the  room 
in  a  state  of  terror  and  distraction.     The  impulse  of  his  sensa- 
tions was  so  strong,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  disposition  to 
roar  in  a  frantic  manner,  which  alarmed  both  his  family  and  his 
neighbours.     He  is  by  no  means  a  person  of  an  irritable  or  mo- 
bile temperament,  or  likely  to  give  way  to  his  feelings  needless- 
ly ;  but  he  described  the  impulse  of  his  sensations  at  the  time  as 
quite  incapable  of  being  controlled.     He  felt  a  sense  of  constric- 
tion at  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  and  thought  himself  on  the 
Eoint  of  dying  from  suffocation.     After  the  fit  of  breathl^ness 
ad  ceased,  there  still  remained  a  distressing  sensation  at  the 
chest.     Since  this  first  fit,  he  has  had  many  such  attacks,  and 
they  have  been  pretty  uniform  in  character.     They  have  gene- 
rally lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     They  have  twice  occurred  in 
the  day,  but  on  all  other  occasions  in  the  night.     They  appear 
to  be  more  frequent  in  a  humid  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
excites  sensations  in  the  throat  premonitory  of  their  approach. 
These  sensations  are  also  produced  by  vocal  exertion,  and  he 
often  finds  it  difficult,  especially  after  the  fits,  to  keep  up  a  con- 
tinued conversation  with  a  friend  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out rousing  them.     They  are  also  excited  by  the  air  of  places 
which  are  confined  and  ill- ventilated,  such  as  by  that  of  a  stage- 
coach on  one  occasion,  and  of  crowded  apartments  on  several 
others.     When  they  are  present,  they  seem  to  be  aggravated 
by  lying  on  either  side,  so  that  to  avoid  a  fit,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  is  forced  to  lie  on  his  back,  and  this  he  now  does 
habitually  at  all  times. 

Since  the  first  occurrence  of  these  fits,  they  have  become  less 
frequent  in  their  return,  having  been  originally  once  every  two 
days,  or  even  oftener,and  being  now  sometimes  a  week  or  ten  days 
absent.  They  have  also,  in  some  instances  of  late,  been  less 
sudden  in  their  accession,  and  have  thus  afforded  time  to  apply 
some  remedy  ;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  quite  as  violent 
as  ever.  They  are  followed  by  less  of  the  distressing  sensations 
at  the  chest ;  but  there  is  now,  and  always  has  been  after  the 
attacks,  a  feeling  of  huskiness  and  thickness  about  the  wind- 
pipe, perceptible  by  himself,  but  not  influencing  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  or  at  least  not  in  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  evident 
to  others. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  the  circumstances  of  im- 
provement in  the  general  character  of  the  case  are  fairly  attri- 
butable to  the  remedies  employed ;  but  an  enumeration  of  these 
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and  of  their  more  obvious  effects,  may  perhaps  add  in 
some  degree  to  the  interest  of  this  narratiye. 

Two  free  bleedings  were  employed  at  the  beginning,  and  he 
was  twice  blistered  a  little  later,  once  on  the  chesf,  and  once  on 
the  sides  of  the  trachea ;  but  he  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  benefit- 
ed by  any  of  these  measures.  Ether  draughts  were  of  no  avail ; 
but  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  ether, — a  remedy  which  I  fre- 
quently employ,  appeared  to  the  patient  to  have  averted  the  ap- 
proaching attack  on  some  occasions.  Opium  also  appeared  to  ward 
off  the  coming  fit,  and  to  banish  its  premonitory  symptoms.  It 
was  taken  sometimes  in  the  form  of  the  muriate  of  morphia,  and 
sometimes  in  that  of  the  camphorated  tincture.  Of  one  or 
other  of  these  he  generally  took  a  dose  at  bed-time,  when  he  felt 
any  apprehensions  of  an  attack.  Its  good  effects  were  greatly 
counterbalanced  by  the  visions,  watchfulness,  and  constipation, 
which  invariably  followed  it.  It  was  not  always  successful  in 
keeping  off  an  attack,  but  it  appeared  to  me  and  to  the  patient 
himself  to  be  decidedly  beneficial  on  the  whole.  It  rendered 
the  frequent  use  of  purgatives  indispensable.  Stramonium  was 
unequivocally  injurious.  The  only  time  he  smoked  it,  he  had 
an  immediate  and  violent  paroxysm  of  his  disease.  Conium 
was  used  for  some  time,  to  the  extent  of  three  grains  of  the  ex- 
tract three  times  a  day  at  first ;  the  dose  being  subsequently  in- 
creased to  five  grains.  He  was  ten  days  without  a  fit  after  he 
first  began  this  remedy,  but  the  fits  came  on  afterwards  as  for- 
merly, and  this  while  he  was  regularly  taking  the  conium.  Ex- 
ercise has  been  unequivocally  useful,  especially  in  clear  weather ; 
but  even  in  an  unfavourable  state  of  the  atmosphere  he  appears 
to  derive  benefit  from  a  moderate  walk  in  the  open  air.  When 
forced  to  continue  in  a  state  of  inaction,  he  is  apt  to  be  seized 
with  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  with  certain  undefinable 
sensations,  which  past  experience  has  taught  him  to  regard  as 
premonitory  of  his  fits  of  breathlessness. 

I  had  written  thus  far  prior  to  the  SSd  of  December,  on 
which  day  he  had  an  attack  of  his  complaint.  From  that  time, 
till  the  night  between  the  3d  and  4th  January,  he  was  without 
a  fit, — a  length  of  interval  which  excited  my  hopes  that  the  dis- 
ease had  departed  from  him.  His  general  health  had  improved 
remarkably,  and  the  uneasy  feelings  in  the  trachea  had  abated. 
About  the  30th  December,  some  of  these  feelings  returned,  and 
were  imputed  by  him  to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather. 
On  the  3d  January  he  was  much  engaged  in  business,  and 
while  arranging  papers  complained  of  tension  and  distress  about 
his  head.  Very  imprudently  disregarding  this  warning,  be 
supped  out,  and  remained  late;  and  soon  after  he  came  home, 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th  January,  he  had  a  smart  fit  like  those 
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already  described,  but  of  short  duration.  Slighter  fits  followed 
the  two  following  nights,  but  he  has  been  much  better  since 
Monday  (6th.) 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  cannot  discover,  either  by  percus* 
sion  or  by  auscultation,  or  by  any  other  species  of  indication, 
any  evidence  of  organic  disease  of  the  thoracic  viscera. 

February  1835.  The  patient  soon  after  got  well,  and  conti- 
nues well  at  present. 

J  peculiar  C(mvtds%ve  Ajffectionqf  the  Respiratory  MuscUm.'^ 
In  December  18^,  I  was  first  asked  to  see  a  young  lady,  then 
about  17  years  of  age,  who  laboured  under  a  very  unusual  af- 
fection, one  or  two  attacks  of  which  she  had  previously  experi- 
enced when  in  England.  It  may  be  descnbed  as  a  sudden 
spasmodic  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  producing  a  sound 
somewhat  resembling  a  cough,  but  much  louder  and  shriller, 
and  difiering  from  it  in  its  general  nature  and  character  quite 
as  much  as  in  its  intensity.  Its  sound  might  be  said  to  be 
something  between  that  of  a  cough  and  that  of  a  howl.  It  was 
repeated  every  five  or  six  seconds  during  the  whole  of  her  wak- 
ing hours,  subsided  altogether  at  night  when  she  fell  asleep, 
and  again  commenced  as  soon  as  she  awoke  in  the  morning. 
Its  first  commencements  in  the  morning  were  feebler  and  less 
audible  than  through  the  day,  but  it  soon  became  louder  and 
at  the  same  time  shriller,  and  in  the  space  of  an  hour  or  less 
was  quite  clearly  audible  all  over  the  house,  and  even  in  th« 
street.  The  tone  of  her  voice  in  speaking  remained  unaltered, 
and  though  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  this  unusual  action  con- 
siderably  impeded  conversation,  yet  she  possessed  a  power  of 
suspending  it  for  a  very  short  space  of  time,  which  enabled  her 
sometimes  to  finish  a  sentence  before  its  repetition.  For  a  longer 
jq)ace  of  time  she  could  not  by  any  effort  suspend  it.  From  the 
time  of  life  at  which  it  commenced,  it  is  probable  that  it  might 
be  connected  with  the  functional  changes  which  are  incidental 
to  that  period.  I'he  catamenia  were  at  first,  if  I  recollect  right- 
ly, rather  scanty,  though  regular ;  but  the  disease  continued  to 
visit  her  occasionally  long  after  their  natural  flow  had  been  com- 
pletely established. 

I  saw  her  under  this  affection  occasionally  for  about  two  years 
and  a-half,  during  which  she  had  many  attacks  at  various  and 
uncertain  intervals.  The  duration  of  the  attacks  was  at  first 
nearly  a  fortnight.  Afterwards  they  became  less  and  less  pro- 
tracted, and  I  remember  some  attacks  which  lasted  only  two  or 
three  days.  After  employing  a  considerable  variety  of  treat- 
ment, including  a  number  of  antispasmodics,  tonics,  and  purga- 
tives, and  the  local  aj^lication  of  rubefacient,  or  as  they  are 
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nsaally  termed  calefacieni  plasters,  I  became  satisfied  that  the 
steady  use  of  purffatives  was  of  more  benefit  than  any  thing  else, 
more  especially  when  these  were  given  in  moderate  and  repeat* 
ed  doses,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  continued  action  on  the  intestinal 
canal.  The  first  remedy  of  this  sort,  the  effect  of  which  struck 
me,  was  one  which  I  believe  is  not  now  much  employed,  the 
tincture  of  black  hellebore,  or  Tinctura  Melampodii  of  the  older 
medical  writers.  During  the  use  of  this,  which  acted  pretty 
powerfully  on  the  bowels,  an  attack  of  the  disease  appeared, 
when  compared  with  previous  ones,  to  be  greatly  shortened.  She 
afterwards  took  it  under  a  succession  of  attacks,  with  great  ap- 
parent advantage.  There  was  always  a  very  great  discharge  of 
solid  feces  from  the  intestines,  and  the  complaint  ceased  soon 
after.  Sometimes  a  slight  change  of  its  character  preceded  the 
cessation,  and  the  next  morning  she  awaked  without  it.  I  after- 
wards changed  the  medicine  for  the  Barbadoes  aloes  in  small 
and  repeated  doses,  with  effects  precisely  similar  to  what  I  have 
already  described.  I  also  combined  this  treatment  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  health,  with  the  use  of  steel,  sulphate  of  quina, 
and  other  tonics ;  and  this  appeared  to  me  to  be  attended  with 
much  advantage. 

The  case  has  since  been  under  the  professional  charge  of  my 
friend,  Mr  George  H.  Bell,  who,  after  perusing  my  notes,  has 
done  me  the  favour  to  transmit  to  me  the  following  letter  to  com- 
plete the  narrative. 

^^  My  Deau  Sir,— I  have  little  to  add  to  this  your  account  of 
our  patient^s  case.  Since  I  have  become  acquainted  with  it, 
now  six  years  back,  she  has  had  few  of  her  attacks,  and  th^ 
have^seldom  lasted  above  forty-eight  hours.  This,  however,  ra 
not  from  any  improved  mode  of  treatment,  or  from  any  new  view 
of  the  case,  but  entirely,  apparently,  from  a  modified  state  of 
the  affection.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  the  attacks 
are  modified  by  any  particular  condition  of  the  system,  and  to 
all  appearance,  the  peculiar  spasmodic  affection  ot  the  ^lottis^  to 
which  the  young  lady  is  liable,  is  the  character  which  a  com- 
mon cold  takes  with  her.  I  may  observe,  however,  that  when 
an  attack  of  catarrh  with  the  bark  is  attended  also  with  cough, 
the  bark  and  cough  are  as  formerly  quite  distinct. 

^'  As  to  treatment,  I  attempt  nothing ; — attention  to  the  bowels 
and  confinement  to  bed  being  all  that  is  necessary.  Believe  me, 
vejry  sincerely  yours,  George  Hamilton  Bell. 

"  13,  Castle  Street,  3Ut  Dec.  ISSSr 

Every  practitioner  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  must  have  occasionally  met  with  cases  of  in- 
cessant and  distressing  hiccup,  suspended,  like  the  affection  just 
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described)  during  sleep,  and,  like  it  too,  returning  when  the  in- 
dividual awakes.  The  same  analogical  fact  is  true  also  of  an- 
other and  very  rare  morbid  aifection,  which  occurred  to  mj 
friend,  Dr  Beilby, — I  mean  incessant  sneezing.  Dr  Beilby  has 
kindly  complied  with  my  request,  by  presenting  to  the  Society 
his  interesting  notes  of  the  only  case  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
heard  of;  a  case  which  appears  to  me  to  be  important  in  itself, 
and  which  will  give  additional  value  to  the  one  just  related,  from 
its  obvious  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  it. 

"  A  Remarkable  Case  of  Sneezing, — A  young  gentleman,  13 
years  of  age,  had  been  affected,  when  I  first  saw  him,  on  the  S9th 
of  January  1823,  with  constant  sneezing  for  three  weeks,  at  first 
in  rather  violent  paroxysms,  with  intervals  of  many  minutes ;  but 
at  my  visit,  occurring  from  three  to  six  times  every  minute, 
each  sternutation  occasioning  now  a  comparatively  slight  degree 
of  bodily  agitation,  and  accompanied  with  a  forcible  expulsion 
of  air  between  the  nearly  closed  teeth,  producing  the  sound 
*  tche.'*  No  moisture  was  projected  from  either  the  nose  or 
mouth,  nor  did  the  eyes  water.  The  state  of  the  nostrils  I  could 
not  at  first  examine,  but  I  afterwards  found  them  dry  and  red; 
the  tongue  was  pretty  clean  and  rather  red ;  his  pulse  70,  but 
not  strong ;  he  had  very  little  appetite,  but  some  thirst ;  he  had 
been  long  in  delicate  health,  was  said  to  be  ^  very  bilious^'*  and 
had  been  taking  considerable  quantities  of  magnesia,  on  account 
of  almost  constant  acidity  of  stomach.  Some  months  before,  he 
had  endured  severe  headach  and  vertigo  to  such  degree,  that  he 
several  times  fell  down,  often  lost  his  sight  for  many  seconds,  and 
1^  frequently  quite  unable  to  read  for  a  considerable  time  to- 
gether. He  experienced  benefit  at  that  time  from  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  the  head.  Cephalic  snuff,  and  two  or  three 
other  nostrums  were  the  only  treatment  recently  employed. 

"  Blisters  behind  the  ears,  pretty  free  purging,  and  the  injec- 
tion of  olive  oil  into  the  nostrils,  were  the  only  treatment  I  adopted 
at  first ;  and  when  after  a  week  the  sneezing  was  become  much 
less  frequent,  perhaps  about  every  two  or  three  minutes,  I  re- 
commended the  use  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and  the  cautious  and 
gradual  exposure  to  cold  air.  In  the  middle  of  February,  the 
sneezing  still  continued,  but  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  minutes, 
or  even  longer  when  his  attention  was  steadily  engaged.  In  the 
beginning  of  March,  he  had  no  returns  of  the  sneezing,  except 
when  he  was  fatigued. 

*^  I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  sneezing  was  always  sus- 
pended during  sleep,  but  recommenced  immediately  on  awaking, 
and  he  sometimes  seemed  to  awake  sneezing. 

*<  January  1,  1884,  W.  Beilby.'^ 
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2.  C€LBe  of  Sudden  Death  from  Perforation  of  the  Pleura  Ptd-' 
monalisy  consequent  on  Disease  of  the  Pulmonary  Substance. 
By  Robert  Gkaham,  M .  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

John  Meek,  aged  57,  a  labourer,  was  admitted  into  the  Cli- 
nical Wards  of  the  Infirmary,  on  the  20ih  November  last.  His 
symptoms  were  those  of  dyspepsia,  and  not  particularly  urgent. 
They  consisted  of  weight  and  oppression  at  epigastrium  after 
meals,  continuing  till  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  vomited, 
often  without,  sometimes  with,  acidity  ;  of  pyrosis^  and  of  fre- 
quent flatulent  eructations.  The  bowels  were  rather  costive ; 
there  was  little  thirst ;  the  tongue  was  furred ;  there  was  emacia- 
tion, and  the  legs  were  slightly  oedematous.  The  pulse  was  quite 
natural ;  the  abdomen  was  free  from  distension ;  the  patient  was 
without  headach,  gastrodynia,  cardialgia^  or  other  dyspeptic 
symptom,  excepting  those  above  stated.  There  was  no  tumour 
felt  in  the  epigastrium^  nor  pain  on  pressure.  His  complaints 
were  only  of  six  weeks  standing,  previous  to  which  he  asserted  that 
his  health  had  been  good.  His  occupation  had  exposed  him  a 
good  deal  to  cold,  but  not  to  hard  labour,  and  his  diet  had  been 
sufliciently  nutrient.  The  treatment  consisted  at  intervals  in 
antacids,  laxatives,  opiates,  bitters,  blisters,  and  his  diet  was  re- 
gulated, some  steak  being  given  to  him  daily,  and  the  only  ve- 
getable matter  allowed  was  bread.  On  the  4th  of  December  he 
complained  much  of  hiccough,  with  flatulent  distension,  and  on 
the  8th,  of  pain  under  the  right  mamma^  the  pulse  being  68  and 
natural.  On  account  of  this  last  symptom,  a  draught  with  ni- 
trous ether  and  laudanum  was  given,  and  the  pain  immediately 
ceased.  During  his  residence  in  the  Hospital,  the  symptoms  con- 
siderably abated.  Before  his  admission  the  vomiting  generally 
occurred  twice  daily, — never  after  admission  more  than  once,  ex- 
cepting when  immediately  excited  by  swallowing  his  medicines, 
and  then  very  rarely,  and  for  many  days  before  his  death  he 
scarcely  vomited  at  all ;  his  spirits  and  appetite  improved,  and 
he  thought  himself  recovering.  He  was  mistaken,  and  I  disap- 
pointed. After  a  good  night  he  suddenly  complained  of  great  de- 
bility on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  asked  a  cup  of  tea  firom  the 
patient  in  the  next  bed,  but  before  it  reached  his  lips  he  died. 

Sudden  death  very  often  occurs  after  long-continued  organic 
disease  of  the  stomach,  from  rupture  and  escape  of  the  contents, 
but  not  with  symptoms  such  as  we  had  here,  and  I  looked  with 
great  interest  to  the  dissection.  The  body  was  opened  on  the 
I6th  December,  twenty-nine  hours  after  death.  The  following 
were  the  appearances  observed. 
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Abdomev.— Ofii09i/ufii  retracted,  much  thickened  and  lodged 
in  the  left  lumbar  region.  Diaphragm  pushed  high  into  the 
left  tide  of  the  chest ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  right  side 
near  the  ensiform  cartilage  convex  towards  the  abdomen.  The 
Stomachy  lodged  entirely  in  the  left  hypochondrium^  contained  a 
small  quantity  of  cofiee-coloured  turbid  fluid.  The  peritoneal 
coat  free  from  disease ;  great  thickening  towards  the  pyloric  ex- 
tremity ;  the  diseased  part  was  of  several  inches  diameter,  having 
^epyloruB  towards  one  side,  was  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
mucous  coat,  its  internal  surface  white,  reticulated,  over  the 
greater  part  continuous,  but  supporting  several  rounded  protu- 
berances ;  its  texture  like  soft  and  friable  cartilage,  its  outline  de^ 
fined  and  circular.  lAver. — Right  lobe  adhered  by  a  long  nar- 
row band  to  the  diaphragm,  its  internal  structure  healthy. 

Thorax  remarkably  resonant  on  the  right  side,  and  there  the 
intercostal  spaces  were  raised  to  a  level  with  the  ribs,  though  the 
subject  was  much  emaciated,  and  the  spaces  therefore  much  de- 
pressed'on  the  left  side.  The  left  lung  was  small,  with  numerous 
tubercles,  particularly  in  the  centre ;  the  structure  in  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  towards  the  edges  seemed  tolerably  healthy ; 
and  there  was  slight  adhesion  of  the  lower  lobe  to  the  pleura 
eostalis. 

The  right  lung  was  completely  collapsed,  pressed  downwards 
and  towards  its  root ;  the  posterior  part  of  middle  lobe  contained 
some  tubercles ;  the  lower  lobe  adhered  to  the  diaphragm  by  a 
copious  deposit  of  firm  lymph.  Within  this  part  existed  a  dark- 
coloured  cavity  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  having  pulpy  walls, 
opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura^  and  communicating  dis- 
tinctly with  the  bronchia.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  had  lately 
been  efiused,  and  formed  a  thin  clot,  spread  over  and  adhering 
to  the  pleura  pulmonalis  in  the  neighbourhood. 

This  case  proves  to  us,  what  indeed  required  no  proof, — ^in- 
numerable cases  having  long  ago  established  the  fact*,  that  very 
extensive  organic  disease  may  exist  in  organs  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  Bfe,  without  the  patient  being  aware  that  any  thing 
IS  wrong.  This  man  never  complained  of  a  single  thoracic  symp- 
tom except  the  pain  mentioned  under  the  right  mamma^  eight 
days  before  his  death.  This  was  unaccompanied  with  the  smal- 
lest fever,  and  immediately  removed  by  an  antispasmodic  draught. 
Yet  after  death  the  appearances  proved  that  the  left  lung  had 
been  long  nearly  destroyed,  and  the  right  considerably  injured 
by  chronic  disease ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  disease 
of  the  stomach  could  have  been  of  such  recent  date  as  the  pa- 
tient had  reported. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  ease  arises  from  the  cause  of  death. 
It  appeared  that  the  patient  had  Icmg  breathed  by  the  right 
lung  alone,  or  nearly  so.     Subsequently  this  lung  had  become 
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the  seat  of  acute  inflammation.  The  nature  of  the  disorganisa- 
tion, I  think,  warrants  me  in  believing  that  gangrene  had  occur- 
red,  though  I  could  perceive  no  fetor; — but  whatever  had  been 
the  immediate  cause,  the  pleura  pulmoneUis  had  been  rupture^, 
air  had  escaped  into  the  right  cavity  of  the  chest,  the  lung,  the 
only  serviceable  one,  had  been  immediately  compressed,  and  the 
patient  suffocated. 
Sth  June  1831. 

3. — Case  of  Phthieia  Pulmonalia^  with  uncommon  symptoms, 
occurring  during  convalescence  Jrom  Fever.  By  the  late 
James  C.  Gbegory,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians,  and  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh, 

James  Fergusok,  aged  19,  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  In^ 
firmary  under  my  care,  on  the  22d  of  January  1831,  labour- 
ing under  a  well-marked,  but  not  severe  attack  of  common  con- 
tinued fever.  It  had  been  ushered  in  three  weeks  previously^ 
after  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  by  rigors,  followed  by  headacn, 
vertigo,  general  pains,  languor  and  debility.  His  tongue  was 
white,  his  skin  warm  but  moist,  his  pulse  about  90.  He  had 
slight  cough,  but  without  expectoration,  and  without  pain  even 
on  fill!  inspiration.  The  only  signs  of  an  affection  of  the  lungs 
which  could  be  discovered  By  auscultation  were  the  slight  ca- 
tarrhal r^les  which  usually  accompany  the  common  fever  of  this 
country.  No  signs  of  tubercular  disorganization  could  be  de- 
tected at  this  time  in  any  part  of  the  lungs.  Under  the  usual 
treatment  the  febrile  symptoms  speedily  abated.  On  the  26th 
of  January,  his  pulse  had  become  natural,  and  his  tongue  clean. 
But  he  had  still  a  little  cough  without  expectoration,  and  his 
bowels  were  slow.  On  the  30th,  or  in  eight  days,  he  was  re- 
ported as  free  from  complaint,  his  pulse  was  natural,  and  his 
appetite  had  returned ;  bis  cough  had  disappeared,  and  he  had 
been  put  first  on  common  diet,  and  afterwards  on  full  diet  at 
his  own  request.  From  this  time  till  the  middle  of  February, 
he  continued  free  from  complaint,  requiring  only  the  occasional 
use  of  purgatives.  He  felt  himself  so  well,  indeed,  as  more 
than  once  to  express  a  wish  to  be  dismissed  and  to  return  to  his 
occupation  as  a  gamekeeper.  But  his  sallow  complexion,  and 
somewhat  unhealthy  appearance,  induced  me  to  persuade  him  to 
remain  a  little  longer  in  the  Hospital. 

On  the  2dd  of  February,  I  found  him  complaining  of  pain 
beneath  the  sternum,  increased  on  full  inspiration.  His  pulse 
was  112  and  rather  sharp;  his  breathing  rather  frequent,  but 
when  particularly  questioned  on  the  subject,  he  stated  distinct- 
ly that  he  had  no  cough  or  expectoration.     A  pretty  loud  mu- 
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cous  r&le  was  now  heard  under  both  clavicles,  and  in  the  upper 
portions  of  both  lungs,  but  most  marked  on  the  left  side,  where 
It  almost  amounted  to  the  cavernous  rdle.  The  respiratory 
murmur  was  faint  and  bronchial  under  both  chvicles  and  in  the 
oxUUe  ;  and  in  these  places  there  was  also  a  degree  of  that  loud  re- 
sonance of  the  voice,  which  has  been  called  bronchophony ;  but 
there  was  no  distinct  pectoriloquism.  From  this  examination, 
although  it  furnished  no  unequivocal  signs  of  the  existence  of 
cavities  in  the  lungs,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  announcing,  that 
there  already  existed  extensive  tubercular  deposition  in  the  up- 
per parts  of  both  lungs.  The  absence  of  cough  and  expecto- 
ration, I  could  only  ascribe  to  the  tubercular  disorganization. be- 
ing as  yet  confined  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs ;  or  at  least 
not  being  accompanied  with  the  usual  increased  and  morbid  se- 
cretion from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia.  The  pain 
was  removed  by  a  small  blood-letting,  and  the  application  of  a 
blister ;  but  the  pulse  still  continued  frequent,  and  he  became 
emaciated. 

On  the  15th  of  March  he  had  another  attack  of  pain  of  chest, 
with  very  rapid  breathing,  but  still  without  cough,  which  was 
removed  by  another  blister.  At  this  time  the  mucous  rale  had 
become  distinctly  cavernous  over  the  upper  part  of  the  left  lung, 
but  the  bronchophony  did  not  yet  amount  to  distinct  pectorilo- 
quism. His  pulse  was  now  about  130,  and  he  had  slight  diar- 
rhoea, which,  however,  was  easily  checked.  Upon  being  closely 
questioned,  he  also  allowed  that  he  had  now  a  slight  cough,  but 
only  at  night,  and  the  expectoration  was  so  scanty  as  not  to  co- 
ver the  bottom  of  a  spitting-box.  His  breathing,  however,  con- 
tinued frequent.  He  had  hectic  flushings,  but  without  sweat- 
ing, and  the  emaciation  advanced  rapidly.  On  the  morning  of 
the  21st  of  March,  his  breathing  became  more  difficult  than  it 
had  previously  been,  and  he  expired  rather  suddenly,  after  ex- 
pectorating a  considerable  quantity  of  thick  puriform  matter. 

On  examination,  the  pleuras  on  both  sides  were  found  to  ad- 
here so  strongly  as  to  render  necessary  the  removal  of  the  pleu^ 
r(B  costalis  along  with  the  lungs.  There  was  a  cavity  at  the 
apex  of  the  left  lung,  capable  of  containing  a  hen''a  egg^  and 
communicating  with  several  smaller  ones.  The  whole  substance 
of  the  lung  was  found  studded  with  small  cavities,  varying  from 
the  size  of  almonds  to  that  of  peas  ;  interspersed  with  portions  of 
pulmonary  substance  condensed  and  indurated  by  tubercular  in- 
filtration. All  these  small  cavities  were  filled  with  puriform 
matter ;  but  the  large  one  at  the  apex  contained  little  or  no  fluid, 
and  apparently  had  been  the  source  of  the  puriform  matter  ex- 
pectorated immediately  before  death.  The  right  lung  exhibit- 
ed a  similar  appearance,  with  the  exception  of  there  being  no 
cavity  so  large  as  that  in  the  apex  of  the  other  lung. 
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The  heart,  liver,  spleen  and  kidneys  appeared  healthy.  There 
▼ere  several  small  ulcers  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum^  the 
ccecum^  and  the  ascending  colon ;  and  there  was  some  limpid 
eflusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  that  such  extensive  tubercular 
deposition  and  disorganization,  as  were  found  in  the  lungs  of  this 
young  man,  could  all  have  taken  place  subsequently  to  his  re- 
covery from  the  fever,  or  in  the  short  period  of  one  month.  It 
would  certainly  be  much  more  consistent  with  daily  observation 
were  we  to  suppose  that  tubercles  had  been  deposited  in  great 
numbers,  and  in  their  miliary  form,  over  both  lungs,  previously 
to  the  attack  of  fever ;  and  that  the  febrile  action  had  merely 
accelerated  the  usual  process  of  coalition  and  ulceration  conse- 
quent upon  their  deposition.  But  even  this  more  plausible  hy- 
pothesis, it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  some  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.  1 .  By  his  own  account  (and  I  frequently  questioned  him 
particularly  on  this  point)  he  had  been  in  perfect  health  previ. 
ously  to  the  attack  of  fever,  and  had  never  been  subject  to  cough 
or  shortness  of  breath ;  and  some  of  his  friends,  to  whom  I 
afterwards  applied,  had  never  known  him  to  be  affected  with  any 
complaint  of  his  chest.  2.  During  the  course  of  the  fever,  there 
existed  no  symptoms  of  more  serious  disease  of  the  lungs,  than 
the  slight  catarrhal  affection  which  usually  accompanies  our  con- 
tinued fevers ; — and  even  that  disappeared  along  with  the  other 
febrile  symptoms.  3.  At  this  time  no  signs  of  tubercular  dis- 
organization, or  cavities,  could  be  detected  by  auscultation  over 
any  part  of  the  lungs.  And  lastly,  from  the  end  of  January 
till  the  middle  of  February,  he  continued  free  from  any  symp- 
toms of  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  his  pulse  remained  natural. 

Hence,  if  we  are  to  adopt  this  view  of  the  case,  we  must  sup- 
pose, not  only  that  tubercles  had  been  deposited  in  great  num- 
bers, but  that  extensive  disorganization  of  both  lungs  had  exist- 
ed for  some  time  without  giving  rise  to  any  symptoms  of  pul- 
monary disease, — a  case  which,  judging  from  daily  observation, 
it  is  perhaps  equally  difficult  to  conceive.  Whichsoever  of 
these  views  may  be  the  most  correct,  this  case  must  certainly 
be  considered  as  a  remarkable  one,  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  several  of  the  most  usual  and  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  and  the  uncommon  rapidity  of  its  progress, — twenty- 
eight  days  only  having  intervened  between  the  accession  of  the 
first  pulmonic  symptoms  and  his  death.  In  this  respect,  indeed, 
it  is  more  remarkable  than  any  authentically  recorded  case  I  have 
happened  to  meet  with.  A  table  has  been  given  by  Bayle,  show- 
ing the  duration  o{  phthisis  in  200  cases.  Out  of  these  only  one 
proved  fatal  in  twenty-five  days,  but  in  that  case  the  symptoms 
were  characteristic  from  the  first,  commencing  with  cough,  puri- 
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form  and  bloody  expectoratioii,  dffipncca  and  frequent  pulae,  fol- 
lowed bj  obstinate  d&arrhcsay  night  sweats  and  rapid  emaciation. 
And  in  his  section  on  phthisis  arrived  at  its  most  advanced 
stages  without  being  accompanied  by  the  characteristic  symp^ 
toms,  the  only  cases  given  by  him,  in  which  any  doubt  -of  the 
nature  of  the  disease  could  have  been  entertained,  are  thoiM  in 
which  the  pectoral  symptoms  had  been  masked  by  long  continu- 
ed diarrhoea.  The  most  acute  and  rapid  example  of  phthisis 
quoted  by  Andral  in  his  chapter  on  the  progress  and  duration 
of  pulmonary  tubercles,  proved  fatal  in  the  fourth  week  after  the 
appearance  of  the  cough  and  the  other  characteristic  symptoms. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  cough  or  expectoration,  even  after 
the  other  phthisical  symptoms  were  unequivocally  marked,  is  a 
point  of  some  importance  in  the  case,  as  it  shows  that  the  increas- 
ed and  altered  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchiuBi  which  is  the  principal  source  of  the  expectoration  in 
most  cases  of  phthisis^  is  not  a  constant  symptom,  even  where 
there  is  extensive  disorganization ;  while  it  also  affords  a  proof 
that  cavities  may  be  formed  in  the  lungs  without  expectoration, 
and  merely,  as  it  would  appear,  by  a  process  of  ulcerative  absorp. 
tion  taking  place  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  itself. 

The  only  other  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Society  is  the  value  of  the  information  furnished  by  aus- 
cultation in  this  case.  When  he  first  complained  of  pain  of 
breast  and  his  pulse  rose,  I  immediately  suspected  him  to  be 
phthisical.  But  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  cough  and  expector- 
ation, both  then  and  previously  to  the  attack  of  fever,  would 
have  tended  very  materially  to  remove  that  suspicion,  had  not 
an  examination  by  the  stethoscope  immediately  satisfied  me  that 
even  at  that  time  tubercular  deposition  existed  to  a  great  extent 
over  the  upper  parts  of  both  lungs,  and  soon  afterwards  (and 
still  without  the  occurrence  of  cough  or  expectoration)  that  ex- 
tensive disorganization  with  the  formation  of  cavities  had  taken 
place  : — thus  affording  early  and  very  decisive  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  organic  disease  in  the  lungs,  in  a  case  where  the 
other  symptoms,  as  I  conceive,  could  only  have  justified  a  sus- 
picion of  the  presence  of  such  disease. 

4.  Case  of  Tubercles  in  the  Lungs  in  eatreme  old  age,  -  By 
Robert  Chuistisok,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  and  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  . 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Watson,  long  known  in  Edinburgh'as 
an  almanack-seller,  evidently  in  extreme  old  age,  and  represent- 
ed to  be  in  his  98d  year,  was  admitted  into  the  Infirmary  with 
slight  symptoms  of  general  fever.     These  slowly  increased,  but  ^ 
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never  becime  violent ;  at  length  diarrhoea  was  induced,  appa- 
rently by  the  too  brisk  action  of  a  saline  laxative,  which  was  ren« 
dered  necessary  by  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels  of  some 
days  standing.  The  pulse  then  became  very  frequent,  the 
tongue  brown,  and  he  rapidly  sunk  after  being  in  the  hospital 
seven  or  eight  days.  He  had  a  trifling  cough  during  this  illness, 
but  no  difBculty  or  particular  shortness  of  breathing,  and  no  pain 
of  the  chest,— in  short,  no  symptom  which  drew  my  attention 
particularly  towards  that  quarter. 

The  body  was  examined  chiefly  with  the  intention  of  observ- 
ing the  natural  appearances  in  so  old  a  subject 

The  lungs  were  found  here  and  there  united  slightly  by  old 
adhesions  to  the  pleura  costalia.  A  great  portion  of  the  upper 
part  of  both  lungs,  but  especially  of  the  left,  was  condensed  by 
gray  hepatizatioo,  amidst  which,  as  well  as  in  the  less  condensed 
portion  of  the  lower  lobes,  there  was  seen  a  great  number  of 
small  defined  tubercles,  most  of  them  not  bigger  than  a  large 
pin^s  head.  Near  the  apex  of  the  left  lung  there  was  a  small, 
irregular  cavity,  without  contents. — In  the  lower  part  of  the 
ileum  some  ulcers  were  found,  one  of  which  was  rather  bigger 
than  a  shilling,  and  deep. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
organs  of  the  body,  whose  changes  are  usually  believed  to  indi- 
cate with  tolerable  accuracy  the  progress  of  life,  was  that  of  mid- 
dle age  only.  There  was  not  any  particular  appearance  in  the 
brain  or  heart.  But  the  whole  sutures  of  the  head  were  marked 
strongly  on  the  outside,  and  even  slightly  within,  by  the  usual 
serrated  lines ;  nay,  the  upper  half  even  of  the  frontal  suture 
presented  an  obvious  serrated  mark  externally.  The  whole  car- 
tilages of  the  ribs,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  first  rib  on 
each  side,  were  free  from  ossification. 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  an  extremely  active  and  entire 
old  man ;  he  had  a  considerable  number  of  the  front  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw ;  during  his  illness  he  used,  within  two  days  of  his 
death,  to  rise  without  help  to  stool;  and  a  few  days  before  ad- 
mission was  selling  almanacks  in  the  streets,  and  dancing  vigor- 
ously, according  to  his  daily  custom.  He  was  generally  reputed 
weak  in  mind,  and  his  dress  was  fantastic ;  but  in  all  the  pro- 
fessional intercourse  I  had  with  him  his  intellects  appeared  quite 
entire. 

February  12,  1831. 

5.  Case  of  Empyema  and  Pulmonary  Tubercles^  illustrative 
of  the  connection  between  Tubercular  Deposition  and  Chronic 
Inflammation.     By  Bobebt  Chbistison,  M.  D. 
The  subject  of  the  following  case  was  a  girl  not  quite  6 
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years  of  age,  who  was  attacked  witU  obscare  palmonary  com- 
plaints consequent  upon  scarlet  fever;  exhibited  in  the  course 
of  two  months  all  the  successive  phenomena  of  chronic  pleurisy 
and  empyema ;  and  died  in  the  course  of  two  months  more,  partly 
from  the  latter  disorder,  partly  from  chronic  peripneumony  and 
tubercular  effusion,  after  having  twice  undergone  the  operation 
cf  puncture  of  the  chest. 

The  attack  of  scarlet  fever  seems  to  have  been  mild,  but  ac- 
companied from  the  first  by  a  cough,  so  slight,  however,  as  not  to 
attract  particular  notice  for  some  time.  In  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night an  attack  of  shivering  ensued,  followed  by  pain  towards 
the  left  side  of  the  sternum,  by  difficult  breathing,  palpita- 
tion, increased  cough,  frequent  sweating,  and  scantiness  of 
urine.  Venesection  was  had  recourse  to,  as  also  frequent  blis- 
tering of  the  chest,  and  always  with  marked,  though  temporary 
relief. 

After  being  eight  weeks  ill  subsequent  to  the  attack  of  rigor, 
she  came  under  the  care  of  my  colleague,  Dr  Alison ;  and  was 
found  to  present  characteristically  the  symptoms  of  pleuritic 
effusion  in  the  right  side.  The  right  side  measured  nearly 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  more  than  the  left  in  circumference ; 
the  intercostal  spaces  were  more  distinct  in  the  left  than  in  the 
right  side ;  the  left  moved  more  than  the  right  side  during  in- 
spiration ;  over  the  whole  right  side,  but  particularly  in  the 
lower  region,  there  was  great  dulness  on  percussion ;  and  the 
heart  beat  at  the  extreme  lateral  region  of  the  left  side. 

The  left  side  too  of  the  chest  presented  some  signs  of  disease. 
Posteriorly  the  sound  on  percussion  was  clear ;  but  anteriorly  it 
was  dull,  even  a  little  below  the  clavicles ;  and  the  respiratory 
murmur  was  altogether  masked  by  very  loud  bronchial  and  tra- 
cheal rales.  In  the  right  side,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  the  sound 
of  respiration  was  nowhere  absent.  It  was  distinct,  but  bron- 
chial and  much  fainter  than  in  the  opposite  side ;  so  that  there 
is  no  doubt  the  sound  proceeded,  as  was  inferred  at  this  parti- 
cular time,  from  the  bronchial  respiration  of  the  left  side  trans- 
mitted through  the  accumulated  fluid. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  were  urgent,  hectic  being  com- 
pletely formed,  and  the  child  much  emaciated,  and  constantly 
harassed  by  cough,  with  scanty,  clear  expectoration,  great  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  and  want  of  sleep. 

Little  advantage  having  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  expec- 
torants, diuretics,  and  local  applications,  and  the  breathing  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  try 
the  chance  afforded  by  puncture,  although  it  was  impossible  to 
overlook  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  some  chronic  disor- 
der in  the  left  lung,  probably  chronic  peripneumony,  with  one 
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or  other  of  its  aeqiielie.  Twenty  oonoes  of  pus  were  according- 
ly withdrawn  by  an  aperture  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest ; 
and  the  aperture  was  closed  by  a  compress  and  bandage.  Con- 
siderable relief  was  presently  obtained,  the  right  side  became  of 
equal  circumference  with  the  left,  and  respiration  could  be  heard 
in  the  upper  fourth  of  the  empyematic  side.  On  the  second 
day,  the  movements  of  that  side  during  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion were  decidedly  improved,  and  the  sound  on  percussion  was 
pretty  clear  in  the  superior  region.  Matters,  however,  soon  re^ 
turned  to  their  former  state  ;  the  rales  in  the  left  side  became 
louder  and  mingled  with  subcrepitating  r^le ;  the  subcrepitating 
sound  was  also  distinctly  heard  in  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
side ;  and  the  constitutional  disturbance  was  manifestly  much 
increased. 

She  came  under  my  own  care  about  the  time  when  the  symp- 
toms were  thus  becoming  aggravated.  I  determined  to  try  again 
the  effects  of  puncturing  the  chest ;  because,  small  as  was  my 
expectation  of  any  permanent  benefit,  the  girl  evidently  could 
not  survive  above  a  day  without  it.  On  the  tenth  day,  then, 
after  the  first  operation,  it  was  repeated ;  and  twenty  ounces  of 
a  thinner  pus  were  removed.  After  some  temporary  exhaustion 
she  became  for  a  day  or  two  much  easier,  and  could  even  assume 
the  horizontal  posture,  which  she  had  been  unable  to  do  for  some 
time  previous.  But  the  fluid  again  manifestly  increased  in 
quantity,  the  breathing  became  very  laborious,  she  complained  at 
length  of  pain,  tenderness,  and  tension  of  the  belly,  and  four  days 
after  the  operation  she  expired. 

The  body  was  examined  in  thirty-six  hours.  On  raising  the 
sternum  a  quantity  of  air  rushed  out  of  the  right  side  of  the 
chest.  In  the  upper  fourth  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest, 
the  lung  adhered  to  the  pleura  of  the  ribs,  and  there  it  was  per- 
vious to  the  air  and  crepitant.  Below,  however,  it  was  retract- 
ed to  the  posterior  lateral  parts  of  the  chest,  and  to  the  dia- 
phragm, and  was  firmly  compressed,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  not  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  ^pace  left  in  con- 
sequence of  its  recession  was  partly  filled  with  pus,  together  with 
about  two  ounces  of  coagulated  blood,  and  partly  with  air.  The 
entire  pleura  around  the  purulent  cavity  was  thickly  lined  by 
old  coagulable  lymph  in  the  form  of  a  membrane,  and  the  lung 
in  consequence  irrecoverably  bound  down.  The  pleural  cavity 
of  left  side  contained  a  pound  of  serous  fluid  with  flakes  of  re- 
cent lymph,  some  of  which  adhered  to  the  pleura.  The  pcrt- 
cardium  presented  a  few  spots  of  redness,  and  contained  an 
ounce  of  slightly  flocculent  serum. 

The  left  lung  was  universally  and  thickly  studded  with  tuber- 
cles, many  of  them  clear  and  miliary,  many  others  opaque,  few 
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flo  large  as  a  lentU.     The  upper  part  of  the  right  lung,  where 
not  compressed,  was  in  the  same  condition.      Around  these 
tubercuhu:  deposidons  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  trace  of 
hepatisation,  or  any  of  the  other  usual  results  of  inflammatory 
action  in  the  pulmonary  tissue.  None  of  the  tubercular  masses  were 
softened.     The  condensed,  flattened  portion  of  the  left  lung  was 
perfectly  healthy,  of  a  pale  pink  colour,  of  a  spongy  feel,  though 
without  any  air,  very  dry,  and  wholly  destitute  of  tubercular 
deposition.     There  were  some  small  abscesses  under  the  costal 
pleura  of  the  right  side.     The  bronchial  tubes  of  the  left  lung 
presented  much  injection  of  their  lining  membrane,  and  an  accu- 
mulation of  viscous  mucus  in  their  interior. 

There  was  no  efiusion  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen^  and  no 
redness  or  other  disease  of  its  serous  membrane. 

This  case  is  of  interest  as  illustrating  two  points.      In  the 
first  placCf  it  is  a  clear  and  unequivocal  instance  of  tubercular 
deposition  occurring  in  connection  with  chronic  inflammatory 
action.     The  deposition  must  have  taken  place  subsequently  to 
the  compression  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  right  lung,  otherwise 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  it  should  have  most  minutely 
pervaded  the  whole  pulmonary  texture  with  the  exception  of 
that  part  alone  which  was  compressed.     Such  being  the  fact,  it 
follows  that  this  matter  was  deposited  during  the  pi^valence  of 
chronic  inflammatory  action,  resulting  in  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  empyema  and  pleuritic  disorder.     And  it  is  not  too  great  a 
stretch  of  inference  to  conclude,  that  the  facts  of  the  case  supply  some 
additional  corroboration  of  the  opinion  now  gaining  ground  among 
pathologists,  that  tubercular  efiusion  sometimes  originates  in 
chronic  inflammation,— ^being  one  of  its  terminations  in  persons 
of  unsound  constitution,  in  like  manner  as  serous  infiltration  and 
hepatization  are  the  usual  terminations  in  constitutions  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.     In  the  second  place,  the  appearances  illustrate 
very  well  the  efiect  of  uniform  pressure  on  an  internal  organ  in 
preventing  the  progress  of  disease  in  its  texture.  It  cannot  but  be 
supposed  that  every  part  of  the  lungs  had  the  same  tendency  to 
tubercular  deposition,  and  that  the  complete  absence  of  this  ap- 
pearance  in  the  compressed  portion  was  owing  to  the  compression  ; 
otherwise  why  should  the  difiusion  of  the  tubercular  matter  have 
been  exactly  circumscribed  by  the  line  marking  the  boundary 
where  tlie  lung  was  pressed  upon  and  retracted  ?    Are  not  the 
phenomena  here  parallel  to  the  well-known  action  of  pressure  in 
checking  and  circumscribing  apme  forms  of  infiammation  in  con- 
tinuous  textures  on  the  surmce  of  the  body,  such  as  in  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  ? 
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6.  Two  Cases  of  Tubercular  Deposition  of  the  LungSy  termu 
nating  fatally  withotU  proceeding  to  Softening.  By  David 
Craigie,  M .  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  I.*ec- 
turer  on  Clinical  Medicine  and  the  Practice  of  Physic. 

J.  H.  aged  about  SS,  a  young  man  of  swarthy  complexion, 
rather  stoutly  made,  had  enjoyed  good  health  till  about  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  beginning  of  January  18^7,  he  first  began  to  com- 
plain of  feebleness,  occasional  wandering  pains  in  the  sides, 
with  tickling  cough,  and  difficult  and  rapid  breathing  upon  as- 
cending stairs,  or  making  any  unusual  muscular  exertion.  When 
he  applied  to  his  medical  adviser,  the  pulse  was  found  to  be 
about  90',  and  to  vary  from  this  to  100;  he  had  a  sense  of 
tightness  upon  taking  a  deep  inspiration,  and  frequent  hard 
cough.  The  expectoration  consisted  of  mere  mucus,  not  very 
opaque,  and  which  did  not  sink  in  water. 

These  symptoms  continued,  and  for  several  months  became 
aggravated,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  various  remedial  mea- 
sures. The  pulse,  which  was  never  below  90,  continued  to  vary 
from  96  to  110;  the  cough  and  scanty  mucous  expectoration 
continued  ;  the  pains  of  the  chest  became  more  frequent  in  re- 
currence, and  were  felt  oflen  in  the  left  side,  and  beneath  the 
sternum ;  the  feebleness  and  dyspnoea  upon  exertion  rather  in- 
creased ;  but  the  patients  most  constant  complaint  was  of  a 
craving  sense  of  a  vacuity,  referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomach ; 
his  nights  were  accompanied  with  heat,  and  towards  morning  the 
surface  was  covered  with  profuse  sweating. 

In  this  state,  nevertheless,  he  was  enabled  to  go  about  his 
usual  pursuits  till  the  second  week  of  August,  about  six  weeks 
previous  to  his  death ;  and  had  even  occasionally  during  tlie 
summer,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  his  medical  adviser, 
balhed  in  the  sea. 

About  the  middle  of  August  increasing  weakness,  the  almost 
constant  sense  of  want  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  above 
all,  the  labour  and  hurry  of  respiration,  occasioned  by  moving 
about,  or  any  exertion,  obliged  him  to  confine  himself  entirely 
to  the  house.  The  symptoms  in  the  meantime  continued  much 
in  the  same  state,  with  mere  increase  of  the  night  heats  and 
morning  sweatings,  and  occasional  diarrhcea,  till  the  27th  of 
September,  on  which  day  he  was  not  worse,  or  more  uneasy  in 
the  respiration  than  he  had  been  for  weeks  previously.  On  the 
28th,  the  respiration  became  exceedingly  oppressed,  difficult, 
and  laborious,  with  anxious,  short,  and  rapid  inspiration,  ren- 
dering him  quite  unable  to  preserve  the  horisontal  position,  with 
anxious  countenance,  livescence  of  the  face,  a  blue  colour  of  the 
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lips  «nd  9)|uls,  the  pulse  st  1^0,  and  intermitting.  These  symp- 
toms coptipued  with  little  change  or  alleviation  for  three  days, 
when  they  terminated  in  death  on  the  1st  of  October. 

The  case  was  treated  in  the  most  prompt  and  judicious  man- 
ner by  Mr  Caird,  by  general  blood-letting  at  the  commence- 
ment, local  bleeding  by  means  of  leeches  applied  to  the  chest, 
ppcaisional  aptimonials  with  opiates,  blisters  repeatedly  applied  to 
iltie  stfirnum^  sides,  and  evei7  part  of  the  chest,  the  occasional 
use  of  tartar-emetic  ointment  to  induce  piistulation,  and  the  tinc« 
ture  of  foxglove,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  fr^uency  of 
the  pulse,  and  promoting  the  secretion  of  urine.  In  these  re- 
spects, however,  this  drug  had  no  effi^rfc  whatever*  The  bowda 
were  kept  regular  by  occasional  laxatives. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  cdd  bathing  practised 
by  the  patient  himself  was  invariably  followed  by  an  increase  in 
()ie  difficulty  of  br^Atbing  and  oppression  4t  the  chest. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  toe  disease  Mr  Caird,  who  bad 
repeatedly  examined  the  matter  expectorated  in  pure  water, 
n^ver  found  it  to  be  opaque  or  puriform,  or  to  sink  in  the  water 
in  which  it  was  discharged. 

The  body  was  inspected  on  the  3d  October  1827. 

The  muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  were  red  and  larg^f 
and  the  usual  quantity  of  fat  was  found  in  the  subcutaneous  tis^ 
sue,  and  was  abundant  beneath  \i\e pectorali9  majors  and,  indeed, 
all  over  the  chest. 

The  right  lung,  when  the  sternum  was  removed,  did  not  coU 
lapse;  but  this  was  not  owing  to  the  adhesions,  which  were 
few,  and  chiefly  at  the  convex  and  potrterior  region  ;  but  to  the 
condensed  and  inelastic  state  of  the  lurg. 

'^l  he  whole  tissue  of  the  right  lung  was  occupied  by  minute 
indurated  bodies,  especially  towards  its  superior  portion,  which 
was  also  condensed,  inelastic,  and  uncrepitatiqg.  The  substance 
of  the  lung  was  red,  and  rather  firmer  than  natural,  and  when 
divided,  emitted  much  reddish  serum  ;  while  from  the  sections 
of  the  small  bronchial  tubes  frothy  mucus  tinged  with  blood 
escaped.  This  was  in  general  the  state  of  the  superior  part  of 
the  right  lung. 

The  inferior  half,  nearly  bounded  by  an  accurate  s^nd  well- 
^larked  line,  traversing  the  lung  transversely,  was  perfectly  firm 
and  consolidated,  like  a  portion  of  liver,  of  a  deep-red  brown 
colour,  some  portions  being  almost  black,  and  discharging  slowly 
a  quantity  of  bloody  serous  fluid,  intermixed  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  frothy  mi^tter,  issuing  from  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes. 

The  three  lobes  of  the  lung  adhered  by  means  of  false  mem« 
brane  uniting  the  interlobular  pleurae ;  and  the  pleurn  of  this 
lower  p^rt  pf  the  right  lupg  ^bered  extensively  ^ud  firmly  to-* 
wards  the  posterior  p«rt,  and  over  the  diapbrngm. 
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Upon  examining  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  middle  divigions 
were  found  to  be  filled  with  mucus  slightly  tinged  vith  blood, 
and  of  a  faint  reddish  colour.  This  was  most  conspicuous  in 
the  hepatised  portion  of  it. 

The  larger  bronchial  tubes  presented  mere  mucus  a  little  vis* 
dd  and  opaque,  but  not  puriform. 

The  vesicular  structure  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  lung  ap^ 
peared  to  be  obliterated ;  as  the  lung  could  not  be  inflated  by 
any  means,  and  sunk  in  water  like  a  stone. 

The  tubercular  bodies,  which  were  most  numerous  in  the  up. 
per  part  of  the  lung,  were  amorphous  or  irregular  in  shape,  but 
were  generally  small,  and  in  minute  masses.  None  of  them  had 
gone  on  to  softening,  nor  was  a  particle  of  puriform  or  purulent 
fluid  recognized  in  any  part  of  the  lung. 

The  left  lung  was  occupied  with  minute  hard  granular  bodies, 
disseminated  almost  indiscriminately  through  its  substance  nearly 
in  the  same  manner;  and  its  substance  was  also  inelastic,  oon« 
densed,  and  uncrepitating,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  that  of 
the  right  lung.  Parts  of  it  were,  indeed,  firmer,  and  more 
fleshy,  and  of  a  deeper  red  than  the  others.  But  no  part  pre* 
sented  tlie  .extensive  mass  of  firm  fleshy  consolidated  substance 
which  the  inferior  half  of  the  right  lung  had  assumed. 

I'he  bronchial  tubes  of  the  left  lung  contained  some  viscid 
mucus ;  and  the  bronchial  membrane  was  redder  than  natural. 
A  greater  quantity  of  frothy  serum  escaped  from  this  lung  than 
the  right.  There  was  no  appearance  of  x)omica^  and  no  trace  of 
puriform  or  purulent  matter. 

The  heart  was  of  the  usual  size.  The  right  auricle  and  ven* 
tricle  were  much  distended,  and  contained  fibrinous  and  bloody 
clots.  The  left  chambers  were  rather  small.  The  valves  were 
natural. 

The  liveir  was  not  pretematurally  large  or  hard,  but  was  load* 
ed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  dark-coloured  blood. 

The  spleen  presented  no  unusual  appearance,  unless  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  blood  in  its  vessels  and  parenchymatoua 
matter  be  regarded  as  such. 

The  stomach  was  a  little  shnmk,  and  exhibited  some  vaseul*. 
rity  towards  its  cardiac  portimi,  with  jtigae  less  distinct  than  in 
ordinary  cases. 

The  duoclenum  was  natural. 

The  Ueum  was  vascular  at  its  lower  extremity,  especially  in 
the  site  of  the  aggregated  follicles  of  Teyer,  several  of  which 
were  redder  than  natural,  and  a  little  more  elevated,  but  without 
distinct  ulceration. 

The  omentum  and  the  mesentery  presented  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fat ;  and  the  adipose  cushion  round  the  kidneys  wAs 
as  abundant  as  usual. 
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This  case  is  remarkable  in  presenting  no  softening  or  tuber- 
cular excavation,  and  consequently  no  tubercular  expectoration. 
The  disease,  indeed,  under  which  this  patient  laboured  from 
first  to  last,  appears  to  have  been  rather  of  the  nature  of  chronic 
peripneumony,  and  belongs  to  that  class  of  cases  to  which  M. 
Huzard,  in  the  year  1799,  directed  some  attention,  as  the  occa- 
sional cause  of  phthisical  symptoms.* 

The  progress  is  somewhat  different  from  cases  of  ordinary  tu- 
bercular consumption.  Notwithstanding  the  gradual  encroach- 
ment on  the  tissue  of  the  lung  by  tubercles  and  hepatization, 
and  its  progressive  incapacity  for  respiration,  it  seems  to  have 
produced  less  emaciation  and  less  debility  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem than  in  cases  in  which  the  tubercular  deposition  terminates 
in  softening. 

The  connection  of  the  tubercular  deposit  with  the  consolida- 
tion and  other  marks  of  inflammation  of  the  lung,  may  be  con- 
ceived to  indicate  that  the  former  is  the  effect  of  the  latter.  I 
would  merely  on  this  point  propose  a  question ; — Whether  there 
be  not  reason  to  believe  that,  in  similar  cases,  the  tubercular  de- 
position pre-existed,  and  operated  as  a  predisponent  cause  to  the 
production  and  maintenance  of  the  chronic  peripneumonic  dis- 
order and  its  usual  effects.^  This  conclusion,.!  think,  derives 
some  confirmation  from  the  following  case. 

Helen  Crawford,  aged  23,  admitted  into  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary on  the  Slst  December  1834,  had  enjoyed  good  health,  and 
was  quite  free  from  cough,  until  four  months  previously,  when, 
from  exposure  to  cold,  a  short  cough  commenced,  unattended  by 
expectoration. 

Her  symptoms  continued  of  this  character  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  when  she  became  affected  with  dyspnosa  and  the  expecto- 
ration of  a  viscid  white  matter.  About  one  month  after  she  had 
hcemoptysiSy  which  recurred  twice,  but  at  both  times  in  small 
quantity. 

At  this  time  her  symptoms  became  much  aggravated,  the 
cough  and  dyspnoea  more  urgent,  and  the  expectoration  more  co- 
pious. For  some  time  also  she  had  been  subject  to  frequent  at- 
tacks of  palpitation. 

She  is  at  present  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  rigors,  followed 
by  heat  and  copious  sweating,  two  of  these  fits  generally  recurring 
during  the  twenty-four  hours ;  one  about  mid-day,  and  the  other 
towards  evening. 

The  respiration  is  difiicult,  60  in  the  minute ;  the  pulse  130, 
soft ;  the  appetite  bad ;  she  has  much  thirst ;  the  bowels  report- 
ed to  be  habitually  slow ;  tongue  clean. 

On  the  1st  of  January  the  following  report  on  the  state  of  the 

■ 

*"M6Hioire  mr  la  PeripneumoDie  Chronique  ou  Phthisie  Pulmonaire,  8vo.  Paris. 
An.  Tiii.    See  also  Broussais,  Phlesimasies  Ctironique,  Tom.  ii. 
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respiration  was  given.  The  mucous  and  subcrepitous  rattle 
were  heard  distinctly  all  over  the  left  side,  but  especially  in  the 
posterior  central  subscapular  region.  Percussion  elicits  a  good 
sound.  The  mucous  rattle,  with  slight  subcrepitous,  less  intense 
on  the  right  side,  where  the  resonance  is  clearer,  and  some  bron- 
chial respiration  is  heard  near  the  vertebral  region.  Sonorous 
ronchus  heard  pretty  generally  over  the  right  side  of  the  chest 
near  the  vertebral  region. 

The  pulse  was  1^0,  soft,  but  of  good  strength  ;  countenance 
flushed,  and  a  little  livescent ;  two  motions ;  cough  abated. 

The  treatment  consisted  of  one  small  blood-letting  at  admis- 
sion, to  the  extent  of  seven  ounces,  repeated  local  bleeding  by 
means  of  leeches  and  cupping,  blisters  applied  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest,  antimonials,  pills  of  calomel,  opium,  and  antimony, 
and,  the  urine  being  very  scanty,  with  a  mixture  of  tincture  of 
foxglove,  squill,  and  spirit  of  nitrous  ether. 

The  breathing  continued  to  be  very  frequent  and  laborious, 
with  increased  livescence  of  the  face,  blueness  of  the  lips  and 
nails,  and  inability  to  lie  in  the  horizontal  position ;  and  death 
took  place  without  delirium,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  Ja- 
nuary. 

From  the  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  the  great  dis- 
tress which  any  change  of  position  caused  in  this  patient,  it  was 
impracticable  to  examine  the  chest  and  the  motions  of  respiration 
by  mediate  auscultation  so  fully  as  was  desirable. 

The  lungs  were  inspected  on  the  10th,  and  the  following  ap- 
pearances found. 

The  body  was  not  much  emaciated ;  the  fat  was  in  considerable 
abundance ;  and  the  muscles  of  the  chest  were  red  and  fleshy. 
The  whole  of  the  pleura  of  the  left  lung  adhered  to  that  of 
the  ribs  by  firm,  thick,  false  membrane,  so  closely  that  the  lung 
could  not  be  removed  without  tearing  off  the  pleura  costalis. 
In  removing  the  lung  in  this  manner,  a  small  cavity  at  the  apex 
of  the  lungs  was  broken  open ;  and  this  was  then  found  to  con- 
sist of  several  minute  irregular  cavities  filled  with  dirty  bluish- 
coloured  matter. 

The  whole  substance  of  the  lung  was  most  extensively  occu- 
pied with  minute  granular  tubercles  disseminated  through  the 
pulmonic  filamentous  tissue.  Towards  the  superior  and  central 
region  of  the  lung,  the  pulmonic  substance  was  consolidated, 
inelastic,  and  uncrepitating,  and  bloody  serum  issued  in  large 
quantity  from  incisions.  Some  parts  were  brownish-coloured, 
and  others  almost  black. 

The  bronchial  tubes  were  filled  with  dark-coloured  puriform 
fluid,  which  escaped  in  great  quantities  from  these  tubes  when 
divided.  The  mucous  membrane  lining  these  tubes  was  also 
much  reddened,  and  in  some  parts  embrowned* 
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The  margins  of  the  lobes  were  emphysematous. 

The  pleura  of  the  right  lung  was  natural  and  free  from  ad- 
hesions ;  but  when  the  substance  of  the  lung  was  pressed,  it  was 
found  to  be  occupied  by  minute  hard  bodies,  disseminated  through 
the  lung  ill  almost  every  direction  indiscriminately. 

The  substance  of  the  hmg  when  divided  showed  these  bodies 
to  be  minute  grains  like  large  gunpowder  grains,  separately  dis- 
seminalcd,  and  not  aggregated  in  masses.  The  substance  of 
the  lung  was  dark-red  or  brown,  firm,  inelastic,  and  emitted 
when  divided  considerable  quantities  of  bloody  serum  mixed 
with  air«belh.  Some  portions  were  brown  and  almost  black,  and 
contained  this  fluid  very  abundantly. 

The  bronchial  tubes  discharged  much  dark-red  puriform  mu- 
cus, which  completely  filled  their  ca\nties,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
pulmonic  vesicles.  The  bronchial  membrane,  when  this  was  re- 
moved, appeared  red  and  rather  thickened ;  and  the  filamentous 
tissue  surrounding  these  tubes  and  vesicles  was  reddened,  con- 
solidated, and  loaded  with  bloody  serum  or  actual  dark-colour- 
ed blood. 

The  right  chambers  of  the  heart  were  greatly  distended  by 
blood,  semifluid,  and  in  clots ;  the  lefl  chambers  were  not  par- 
ticularly changed. 

Permission  was  not  obtained  to  inspect  the  organs  of  the 
other  cavities. 

I  have  been  induced  to  submit  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  this  case  with  the  preceding  one,  because  my  friend, 
Dr  Alison,  who  witnessed  the  dissection  of  the  lungs  of  the  fe- 
male, Helen  Crawford,  was  of  opinion  that  the  symptoms  and 
necroscopic  appearances  afforded  strong  confirmation  of  the  jus- 
tice of  his  opinion  regarding  the  inflammatory  origin  of  pulmo- 
nary tubercles.  He  was  led  to  entertain  this  opinion  chiefly 
from  the  recent  origin  of  the  woinan^s  complaints,  their  rapid 
progress,  the  extreme  urgency  of  the  symploms,  and  the  speedv 
termination.  As  I  feel  it  difficult  to  adopt  this  view,  I  think 
it  proper  to  add  a  few  words  in  explanation. 

According  to  the  woman^s  own  statement,  the  symptoms  of 
pulmonary  disorder  commenced  only  four  months  before  the 
time  at  which  she  applied  for  admission  to  the  Hospital,*— 4t 
period  much  shorter  than  the  ordinary  duration  of  genuine  tu- 
bercular disease  of  the  lungs.  The  symptoms  during  life,  and 
the  appearances  after  death,  showed  that,  though  the  lungs  were 
occupied  with  tubercles,  there  was  also  inflammation,  both  of 
the  substance  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  bronchial  membrane. 

This  inflammation  Dr  Alison  regards  as  the  cause  of  the  tu- 
bercular deposition. '  But  I  think  tnat  it  is  more  consonant  with 
the  phenomena  in  this  caae  to  believe,  that  it  waa  either  im  ef« 
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letfti  or,  at  most,  ft  coftcomluint  and  coincident  circuinstanctf. 
According  to  the  account  giv^n  by  the  pliiient,  her  hcfalth  was 
good  pluvious  to  th^  aijcessidtt  of  the  aymptotns  of  cataithal 
and  ptieumonic  disotder.  The  ^mptoms  under  which  she  ia- 
booted,  which  gave  the  peculiar  character  to  het  disease,  and 
which  contributed  to  the  fatal  tenninalioll,  were  symptoms 
deither  df  iuberctllar  deposiiioki  nor  softening,  but  of  peripneu- 
motlic  and  bronchia)  Inflammation.  It  is  extremely  rare,  I  may 
almost  say  it  never  happeitS)  that  the  presence  of  tubercles  in* 
duces  rapid  and  laborioits  re^ration  wiih  the  muitous  and  8ubcre<- 
pitous  rattles  combined.  When  these  syrnptodus  lake  place,  it 
is  chiefly  fhnn  the  presence  of  bronchial  inflammation  succeeding 
to  tubercular  deposition,  or  accidentally  combined  with  it. 

I  would  merely  propose  A  question  as  to  the  co-existence  of 
the  two  phenomena  in  the  same  case ;  tia.  an  extcnsiye  dissemi- 
nation of  minitte  gtandiiiiform  tubercles,  and  the  existence  of 
bl*Onchial  inflammation  and  its  products.  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  think  that  the  tubei^ilar  deposition  had  existed  for  a  consi- 
derable time  before  the  symptoms  of  acute  or  subacute  bronchial 
inflammation  appeared,  and  that  tlie  presence  of  this  deposition 
nol  only  acted  as  a  predispon6nt  catise  to  the  production  of  the 
bronchial  inflammation,  but  tended  to  give  that  disease  its  ob- 
atinftte,  inveterate,  intense,  and  incurable  character  in  the  pre^ 
sent  case  ? 

Did  the  symptoms  of  anxious  and  laborious  ifespfaratlon  and 
d/rifuypncsu^  with  inadequate  aeration  of  the  blood,  not  depend 
rather  on  the  bronchial  inflammation  than  oH  ike  presence  of 
the  tubercular  dissemination  ? 

tlid  not  the  rapid  progtess  of  the  disease  and  the  fiital  ter^ 
minatlon,  with  little  comparadte  wasting,  indicate  rathef  tfeM 
effects  of  the  bronchial  disitose  than  of  the  mere  dynamic  disorddf 
induded  by  the  presence  of  tubercular  deposit  ? 

7.  Case  qf  Pulmonary  Tubercles^  fatal  in  the  Jirat  stage  of 
i/te  disease.  By  Dr  Alison,  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Me^ 
dicine,  &c. 

The  following  case  is  one  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  fatal  in 
their  first  stage^  when  hardly  any  of  them  had  suppurated,  dnd 
Hgrecs  in  its  leading  features  with  several  others  which  were 
formerly  laid  before  the  Society,  (see  their  Transactions,  Vol.  iu 
p.  887),  Us  beings  in  ray  judgment,  of  peculiar  importance  in 
reference  to  tlic  question^  whether  the  deposition  of  tubercles  is^ 
in  any  case,  a  result  of  inflammatory  action.  It  is  a  case  of  a 
young  man  engaged  in  a  laborious  occupation,  by  which  his 
strength  and  breath  are  daily  tested ;  who  enjoys  good  health 
up  to  a  given  time^  when  he  is  exposed  to  the  usual  causes  of 
inflammation,  in  a  high  degree  of  intensity  ;  who  is  seized  with 
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cough,  with  dyspnoea^  and  the  usual  symptoiQs  of  inflammation 
within  the  chest,  and  is  relieved  by  the  usual  remedies;  he  is 
again  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  same  causes;  his  symptoms,  which 
bad  never  entirely  left  him,  are  aggravated,  and  from  this  time 
these  symptoms,  and  particularly  the  dyapnosa^  continue  unabat- 
ed, and  even  progressive  until  his  death.  Now,  on  dissection, 
while  there  are  the  usual  marks  of  inflammation  on  the  pleura^ 
the  morbid  appearance  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs, — the  only 
appearance  which  is  adequate  to  explain  the  continually  pro- 
gressive, and  ultimately  fatal  dyapnaa^  is  a  great  tubercular 
deposition ;  the  tubercles  so  numerous,  in  so  early  a  stage, 
and  in  so  uniform  a  state,  that  they  must  have  been  formed 
subsequently  to  the  well-marked  exposure  to  cold,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  febrile  and  inflammatory  symptoms ;  and  the  other 
appearances  such,  that,  unless  we  suppose  the  repeated  applica- 
tion of  the  causes  commonly  producing  inflammation  of  the  chest, 
to  have  excited  the  growth  of  the  tubercles,  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  they  should  produced  the  fatal  illness ;  and  must  re- 
gard the  rapid  growth  of  the  tubercles,  and  the  frequent  appli. 
cation  of  the  causes,  as  well  as  the  constant  presence  of  the  symp- 
toms of  inflammation,  as  a  merely  accidental  coincidence. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  absurd  to  assert,  that  an  attack  of  in- 
flammation is  the  only  condition  necessary  to  the  developement 
of  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  It  is  plain  that  some  additional  pre- 
disposing condition  must  be  present,  probably  in  the  nature  of 
the  blood,  perhaps  in  the  structure  of  the  lungs,  to  determine 
this  peculiar  effect  to  result  from  the  inflammatory  attack.  But, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  predisposition,  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that,  as  existing  per  ^e,  it  is  not  necessarily  followed  by 
the  developement  of  tubercles;  and  the  principle  which  it  is  prac- 
tically important  to  establish  is  merely  this,  that,  by  an  inflam- 
matory attack  inadequately  opposed,  a  tendency  which  was  pre- 
viously compatible  with  the  healthy  exercise  of  all  the  functions 
of  the  lungs,*- which  was  imperceptible,  and,  for  any  thing  we  can 
learn  to  the  contrary,  might  have  remained  inert, — may  be  so  ex- 
cited and  exasperated  as  to  lead  to  such  a  deposition  of  ^tuber- 
cles, as  may  be  inevitably  fatal  within  a  few  weeks. 

Gilbert  Farquhar,  aged  22,  admitted  23d  August  1834, — a 
sailor, — stated  distinctly  that  his  health  had  been  very  good  till 
fourteen  weeks  before  admission, — when,  being  on  the  American 
coast,  he  had  been  much  exposed  to  cold  and  wet  when  exhaust- 
ed by  fatigue.  He  had  then  febrile  symptoms,  cough,  pain  of 
chest  and  dyspnoea^  and  was  bled  with  relief.  Seven  weeks  be- 
fore admission,  his  vessel  had  left  America  for  England,  and  in 
consequence,  as  he  believed,  of  fresh  exposure  and  exertion  dur- 
ing the  voyage,  his  complaints  were  aggravated, — the  dyspnoea 
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became  more  urgent, — the  pain  of  chest  more  general  and  severe, 
the  cough  increased,  and  the  expectoration  became  more  viscid 
and  opaque,  though  never  discoloured  vith  blood.  He  then 
became  somewhat  emaciated,  his  febrile  symptoms  took  some- 
what the  form  of  hectic,  and  his  feet  swelled. 
.  Seven  days  before  admission  he  had  landed  at  Leith,  and 
been  bled,  and  taken  medicine  without  relief; — he  had  also  got 
drunk,  and  been  out  at  night  and  exposed  to  cold,  within  that  time. 

On  admission  he  had  pretty  severe  and  very  frequent  cough, 
with  scanty,  mucous,  slightly  discoloured  expectoration,  pain  of 
breast  increased  by  the  cough,  difficulty  of  lying  on  either  side; 
his  respirations  were  48  in  the  minute,  heaving  and  oppressed ; 
bis  pulse  114,  soft ;  skin  rather  hot;  face  flushed  and  somewhat 
livid;  tongue  slightly  furred,  moist,  with  thirst. 

The  chest  heaved  imperfectly  on  both  sides  on  inspiration ; 
the  sound  on  percussion,  pretty  natural  anteriorly,  was  dull  on 
both  sides  in  the  posterior  and  lateral  parts. 

The  sound  of  respiration  was  harsh  and  bronchial,  and  attend- 
ed with  subcrepitous  rile,  generally  over  the  chest,  and  there  was 
distinct  resonance  of  the  voice  in  the  upper  part  of  both  sides. 

His  urine  was  scanty  and  somewhat  coagulable  by  heat. 

He  had  leeches  and  a  blister,  and  was  put  on  the  use  of  ca- 
lomel and  opium,  and  digitalis.  His  cough  abated,  but  his 
pulse  became  more  frequent  and  feebler,  his  tongue  dry  and 
florid,  his  breathing  very  frequent,  and  he  became  delirious  with 
tendency  to  stupor,  rallied  a  little  under  the  use  of  wine,  but 
sunk  Anally  on  the  26th, — the  fourth  day  after  admission. 

Dissection. — The  pleura  costcdis  and  pfilmotialisy  on  both 
sides  of  the  chest,  were  firmly  and  generally  united  by  lymph 
highly  organized ;  in  the  lower  and  lateral  parts  of  the  chest, 
this  substance  was  nearly  one-fifth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  part  of 
it  had  a  somewhat  fibrinous  appearance.  When  freed  from  their 
adhesions,  the  lungs  did  not  collapse,  they  felt  firm,  and  on 
being  cut  into  were  found  very  uniformly  thickly  studded  through- 
out their  whole  substance  with  small  tubercles,  of  the  size  of 
pretty  large  pin  heads ;  the  only  portion  of  lung  free  from  this 
deposit  was  a  small  part  at  the  lower  end  of  the  right  lung, 
which  was  very  vascular  and  somewhat  dense.  I'he  portions  of 
lung  immediately  adjoining  the  tubercles  appeared  very  vascu- 
lar, but  in  general  not  condensed.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
right  lung  were  two  or  three  very  minute  cavities. 

There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  serum  in  the  pericarp 
diunif  but  no  disease  of  the  heart. 

The  liver  was  much  enlarged,  with  hypertrophy  of  its  gray 
matters,  and  the  cortical  portion  of  the  kidneys  was  slightly  af- 
fected with  a  similar  deposition  of  grayish  lymph. 
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8. — Cases  of  Pericarditis.    By  Archibalp  Inglis,  M.  D. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 

I  AM  induced  to  lay  the  following  cases  before  the  Society, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  obscurity  attending  their  progress,  and 
the  absence  of  some  of  those  symptoms  usually  considered  cha- 
racteristic of  pericardial  inflammation. 

Case  I. — Mrs  W.,  aged  69)  an  inmate  of  the  Trinity  Hog- 
pital,  subject  for  some  years  pi^evious  to  her  death  to  a  chronic 
catarrhal  affection,  occasionally  assuming  in  winter  an  acute 
form,  was  suddenly  seised  in  August  1832,  while  stooping  to 
niread  out  some  clothes  on  the  ground,  with  an  acute  pain  of 
the  chest,  almost  immediately  followed  by  syncope,  and  she  was 
with  difficulty  conveyed  to  her  apartment.  When  I  saw  her 
about  an  hour  afterwards,  the  fainting  had  gone  off,  but  she  still 
complained  of  serere  pain  in  the  situation  of  the  sternum.  The 
pulse  was  80,  rather  small,  but  sharp,  and  quite  regular;  con- 
aidcrable  cough  and  dyspncea^  but  not  to  a  greater  extent  than 
I  had  often  seen  her  buller  from  her  ordinary  bronchitic  aff^ 
tion.     llie  tongue  was  fbul,  with  loathing  of  all  kind  of  food. 

A  blister  was  applied  over  the  sfeninm,  and  mild  laxatives 
and  expectorants  given,  by  which  treatment  the  pain  was  re< 
moved,  and  the  other  symptoms  much  mitigated.  About  ten 
days  afler,  she  had  again  an  attack  of  fainting,  and  pain  of  chest, 
and  expired  before  I  reached  the  Hospital. 

On  dissection,  the  perlcardhim  was  found  adhering  in  many 
places  to  the  heart.  The  adhesions  were  easily  separated,  and 
exposed  the  membrane  of  a  florid  red  colour.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  adhesions  were  filled  with  turbid  serum,  with  loose 
shreds  of  coagulated  lymph  floating  in  it  The  only  other  mor- 
bid appearance  was  an  adhesion  of  the  right  pleura^  evidently 
not  of  recent  formation. 

Case  II. — A  slioemaker^s  apprentice,  aged  17,  feeble  and 
emaciated  in  his  appearance,  had  an  attack  of  pleurisy  of  the 
right  side  two  years  previous  to  his  fatal  illness.  From  this 
time  till  within  ton  days  of  bis  death,  he  continued  weak,  easily 
caught  cold,  and  his  appetite  was  much  impaired,  but  he  had 
no  severe  indisposition.  He  was  then  seised  with  pain  and  ten* 
demess  of  the  right  /it/pockoftdnum^  felt  chiefly  below  the  mar- 
gin of  the  ribs,  increased  on  pressure.  He  was  bled,  and  took 
some  castor  oil,  by  which  he  was  much  relieved.  The  dispen- 
sary pupil  who  attended  him  at  this  time  left  town,  and  the  re- 
lations of  the  patient,  not  entertaining  any  apprehension,  did  not 
again  apply  till  a  week  afler,  when  I  found  him  in  a  dying  state. 
Pulse  feeble,  and  intermittent;  extremities  cold  and  (Edematous; 
breathing  laborious,  requiring  the  ereofc  posture ;  ooonten&ace 
and  lips  pale.     He  died  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
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D%siection.-^^hQ  cellular  tissue  throughout  the  body  was 
slightly  infiltrated  with  serum.  On  removing  the  Bternum^  and 
endeavouring  to  open  the  pericardium^  it  was  found  strongly  ad- 
hering to  the  heart.  Before  reaching  the  muscular  substance  of 
that  organ,  two  distinct  layers  of  a  tough  yellow  membrane  Were 
divided)  each  more  than  a  line  in  thickness.  These  two  layers 
were  connected  together  by  another  about  the  same  thickness, 
not  so  tough,  and  of  a  gray  colour.  The  whole  anterior  part  of 
the  heart  exhibited  this  triple  covering,  probably  consisting  of 
two  layers  of  thickened  penrardium^  with  an  intermediate  one  of 
organised  lymph.  Posteriorly,  the  adhesion  was  only  partial, 
and  more  easily  separated,  and  then  exposed  a  bright  red  sur^ 
face  as  observed  in  the  former  case,  some  turbid  serum  being 
also  found  where  the  adhesions  were  incomplete.  There  was  a 
pretty  extensive  adhesion  of  the  right  pleura. 

The  appearances  of  recent  inflammation  exhibited  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  pericardium,  were  evidently  connected  with  the 
symptoms  which  occuiTcd  during  the  patients  last  illness.  But 
the  previous  history  of  the  case  gives  us  no  clue  to  find  out  at 
what  period  the  adhesions  of  the  anterior  part  had  taken  place, 
though  they  had  probably  existed  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
in  conuection  with  disease  of  a  chronic  character. 

Case  III. — In  the  case  I  have  next  to  relate,  the  affection 
of  the  pericardium  was  complicated  with  empyema  and  extetl* 
sive  disease  of  the  lungs  and  abdominal  viscera,  which,  of  course, 
contributed  to  modify  the  symptoms,  and  render  the  complaint 
more  obscure. 

J.  S.,  aged  42,  of  sedentary  habits,  and  frequently  subject  to 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  about  four  years  previous  to  bis  last  ill-' 
ness,  bad  a  severe  attack  of  that  description,  during  which  it 
was  observed  that  his  pulse  was  occasionally  irregular  and  intef« 
mitting.  As,  however,  he  had  then  no  other  indication  of  dia« 
ease  of  the  chest,  this  symptom  was  attributed  to  sympathy  with 
the  stomach.  He  got  gradually  better,  and  though  obliged  to 
be  cautious  as  to  diet,  he  enjoyed  tolerable  health  until  April 
183B,  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  infiuensa,  then  prevaletlt. 
He  at  first  paid  little  attention  to  it,  and  even  continued  to  ao 
out  for  some  days,  until,  finding  be  was  getting  daily  worse,  be 
sent  for  me.  I  found  hiiu  affected  in  the  usual  way,  with  slight 
febrile  symptoms,  cold  in  the  head,  and  a  sense  of  weight  and 
oppression  at  the  chest,  not,  however,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
prevent  fiill  inspirntion,  nor  accompamed  by  any  pain,  and  he 
had  but  little  cough.  By  confinement  to  bed,  and  the  usual 
treatment  for  influenza,  the  symptoms  subsided  in  a  few  dayai 
This  improvement  did  not  continue  long,  and  though  he  had  no 
fresh  febrile  paroxysm,  a  permanent  quickness  of  pulse  was  soon 
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observed ;  bis  breatbing  became  easily  hurried,  especially  on  at- 
tempting to  go  up  stairs ;  and  his  appetite  continued  much  im- 
paired, with  feeling  of  extreme  distension  of  the  stomach  after 
meals.  He  was  now  advised  to  try  change  of  air,  and,  being  un- 
able for  any  long  journey,  he  removed  to  Newington. 

No  improvement  followed  this  change,  and  every  attempt  to 
take  exercise  in  the  open  air  seemed  to  aggravate  the  former 
symptoms,  to  which  a  severe  cough,  with  scanty  expectoration, 
was  now  added.  The  pulse  when  not  excited  by  the  stimulus  of 
food  or  exercise  kept  steadily  about  120,  very  feeble,  but  in  ge- 
neral free  from  irregularity.  The  skin  was  cold  and  clammy  ; 
the  countenance  and  lips  were  pale ;  the  left  side  of  the  chest  at 
its  lower  part  now  gave  a  dull  sound  on  percussion,  and  the  respi- 
ration was  but  feebly  heard  in  it,  while  its  circumference  became 
evidently  larger  than  that  of  the  right  side.  He  became  very 
much  emaciated,  and  was  now  almost  confined  to  bed,  lying  on 
the  left  side  only,  with  his  head  very  low,  feeling  that  die  easiest 
posture. 

A  variety  of  pectoral  remedies  were  given,  and  persevering 
counter-irritation  kept  up  on  the  affected  side,  with  occasional 
blisters  to  the  right  hypochondrium^  where  there  was  also  ful- 
ness and  uneasiness  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs.  Under  this 
treatment  considerable  improvement  took  place.  He  was  again 
able  to  sit  up,  took  a  moderate  meal  with  relish,  and  at  length 
began  to  go  out  a  little  without  being  the  worse  for  it.  The  left 
side  of  the  chest  also  again  diminished  to  its  natural  circumfe- 
rence. 

About  this  time,  however,  he  had  two  or  three  attacks  of 
fainting,  each  followed  for  some  days  by  much  debility,  and  a 
feeble  and  irregular  pulse.  In  October,  he  returned  to  town, 
and  his  complaints  continued  for  some  time  nearly  stationary. 
As  winter  advanced,  however,  he  gradually  lost  strength. 
(Edema  commenced,  and  gradually  extended  upwards.  Fluid 
was  also  effused  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  uneasiness  pro- 
duced by  which  was  aggravated  by  frequent  attacks  of  tympa- 
nitic distension  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen^  accompanied 
by  severe  pain  and  increased  difficulty  of  breathing.  He  was 
again  confined  to  bed,  and  sloughing  soon  occurred  over  the  left 
trochanter.  He  sunk  rapidly,  and  died  on  the  19th  February 
1834,  being  about  ten  months  after  his  attack  of  influenza. 

On  inspecting  the  body,  the  following  appearances  were 
found.  The  abdomen  was  distended  with  fluid ;  many  patches 
of  very  dark-coloured  ecchymosia  were  observed  on  the  perito^ 
nceum  ;  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  was  so  much  contract- 
ed as  scarcely  to  admit  the  little  finger,  but  without  induration ; 
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the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  very  vascular ;  the 
liver  slightly  enlarged,  and  much  gorged  with  blood. 

The  right  side  of  the  chest  was  resonant ;  the  left  was  dull 
and  smaller  than  the  right.  The  left  cavity  of  the  chest  was 
filled  with  greenish  serum,  and  lined  with  a  layer  of  coagulable 
lymph,  flocculent  on  its  surface.  The  left  lung  was  firmly  bound 
down  to  the  medictstinumy  and  a  band  connecting  it  to  the  dia- 
phragm, its  substance  being  thus  compressed  into  a  flat  cake  of 
dense  but  pliant  texture.  About  three  pounds  of  yellow  serum 
were  contained  in  the  right  cavity  of  the  chest. 

The  pericardium  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  heart  through- 
out its  whole  extent.  The  adhesions  were  firmest  where  there 
was  least  appearance  of  interposed  lymph.  The  parietes  of  the 
heart  slightly  increased  in  thickness.        * 

9. — Case  of  Adhesion  of  the  Pericardium  to  the  Hearty  of  long 
standings  with  the  supervention  of  oedema  of  the  Lungs, 
which  terminated  fatally  in  a  few  hours.  By  William 
Thomson,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr  W.  aged  32,  head  clerk  in  a  writer^s  office,  had  consult- 
ed my  father  occasionally  on  account  of  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
and  had  been  for  some  time  under  my  own  care  on  account  of 
an  inflammatory  afiection  of  his  eyes.  But  a  few  weeks  previ- 
ous to  his  death,  he  had  consulted  me  about  some  other  small 
local  ailment.  The  night  previous  to  his  death,  his  brother  and 
he  sat  up  to  a  later  hour  than  usual,  engaged  in  agreeable  con- 
versation respecting  the  fair  prospects  in  life  that  seemed  to  be 
opening  before  them.  About  five  o^cIock  in  the  morning  of 
19th  February  1829,  Mr  W.  awoke  with  a  painful  sense  of  op- 
pression at  his  chest,  from  which  he  sought  to  obtain  relief,  by 
assuming  the  erect  posture.  The  oppression  continuing,  I  was 
sent  for  about  seven  o'^clock.  I  found  him  sitting  on  a  chair  near 
the  fire,  breathing  laboriously.  The  air  inspired  and  expired 
produced  a  very  audible  gurgling  noise,  obviously  in  consequence 
of  its  passing  through  a  fluid  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  On  ap- 
plying the  car  to  the  back  of  the  chest,  a  similar  noise  was  heard 
in  the  lungs.  He  from  time  to  time  coughed  up  a  small  quan- 
tity of  this  fluid,  in  a  very  frothy  state.  In  a  few  moments  he 
said  he  could  no  longer  remain  in  that  situation,  and  walked 
with  little  assistance,  several  paces  to  his  bed.  His  breathing 
became  more  and  more  laborious,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  he  ceased  to  make  any  more  attempts  to  cough  ;  his  pulse 
became  gradually  feebler,  and  about  eight  o^clock  the  noise  of 
his  respiration  ceased. 
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Dfsaeeiion* — The  cavity  of  the  thorax  contained  a  Uirge  qnan. 
tity  of  reddish  serum.  The  •perUrardfum  adhered  firihly  to  the 
heart  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  heart  itself  extended 
a  considerable  way  into  the  right  side  of  the  chest.  Its  left  ven- 
tricle  was  much  thickened  in  substance,  and  its  capacity  greatly 
enlarged.  The  whole  substance  of  tlie  lungs  was  infiltrated 
with  serum  in  very  large  quaulily,  but  they  were  crepitating 
throughout,  no  part  of  them  being  hepatiaed  or  tubercular. 

I  have  been  favoured  by  the  brother  of  the  patient,  himself 
a  medical  practitioner,  with  the  following  statement  respecting 
bis  previous  ailments. 

*^  J.  W.  was,  during  his  infancy  and  boyhood,  of  a  very  deli- 
eate  frame  and  habit,  although  subject  to  no  particular  disease. 
At  the  age  of  18  he^was  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  writer  in 
Forfar,  where  he  continued  for  upwards  of  four  years,  and  then 
removed  to  Edinburgh.  During  the  period  of  his  a])prentice« 
ship  he  was  much  annoyed  with  dyspeptic  symptoms,  which  were 
not  lessened  after  his  removal  to  Edinburgh.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1817,  upon  getting  out  of  bed  early  one  morning,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of  syncope,  and  fell  on  the  floor, 
where  he  lay  unconscious  for  a  considerable  time.  During  the 
next  four  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  continuance  of  his  dys- 
peptic complaints  and  delicate  habits,  I  can  recollect  no  parti- 
cular illness  to  which  he  was  subject.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
he  was  attacked  with  a  severe  inflammatory  complaint  in  the 
chest,  for  which  he  underwent  the  most  active  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Spens,  who,  I  was  given  to 
understand,  regarded  his  disease  as  pneumonia^  and  foi*  some 
considerable  time  despaired  of  his  life.  Ultimately,  however,  he 
so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  bear  removal  to  the  country 
early  in  the  summer  of  18^1,  much  emaciated,  and  labouring 
under  severe  cough,  accompanied  by  purulent  expectoration  and 
profuse  night  sweats.  He  was  now  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr 
George  Hull,  surgeon  in  Forfar,  and  was  considered  by  him  as 
consumptive.  He  continued  under  Mr  HulPs  care  for  nearly  two 
years,  during  which  time  he  used  internally,  digitalis  in  powder, 
tartrate  of  antimony  in  solution,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  living 
almost  exclusively  upon  milk  and  vegetables,  while  externally 
a  blister  was  applied  over  the  aiernnm^  and  kept  open  for  many 
monihs  by  savine  cerate.  His  pulse  during  this  period  was 
never  under,  although  A*equently  above,  90,  the  cough  and  op- 
pression of  breathing,  particularly  on  exertion,  were  harassing, 
and  the  expectoration  and  night  perspirations  continued  profuse. 
On  one  occasion  while  I  was  beside  him,  he  was  threatened  with 
a  renewal  of  his  inflammatory  symptoms  in  the  chest,  but  a 

timeous  abstraction  of  blood  gave  immediate  relief.     Towards 
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the  end  of  the  year  1 82^^  having  got  considerably  better  of  his 
thoracic  complaints,  be  again  returned  to  Edinburgi),  and  re* 
sumed  his  duties  as  a  clerk  in  a  writer'^s  office.  From  this  period 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  although  he  siill  continued  delicatet 
and  was  apt  after  exposure  to  cold,  or  from  over  fatigue*  to  be  laid 
up  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time  with  accessions  of  his  pectoral 
^mptoms,  yet,  upon  the  wliole,  bis  general  bealth  was  surpris* 
IPgly  good.  He  W4S  latterly  considerably  annoyed  with  aitacka 
of  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  with  dyapepnta^  and  with  toothach, 
and  during  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  complained  of  pains  about 
the  scapula^  shooting  downwards,  and  of  a  general  sense  of 
coldness,  which  made  him  declare  that  the  only  comfortable 
place  in  Edinburgh  was  the  Register-oflice,  where  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  rooms  is  always  kept  high  by  large  stoves.  So  par« 
ticular  had  he  become  on  the  subject  of  heat,  that,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  he  provided  himself  with  a  thermometer  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  temperature  of  his  sitting  room,  and 
during  the  attack  which  cut  him  oft',  he  urged  his  friends  tp 
heap  fuel  uix)n  ihe  fire,  declaring  he  could  not  survive  without 
an  increased  temperalure.  In  conclusion,  I  may  remark,  that 
be  never  complained  of  palpitation  of  the  heart,  nor  of  pain 
specially  referred  to  its  region,  but  was  at  all  times  easily  render- 
ed breathless  on  exertion.'" 

10.  Two  Cases  of  Pericarditis  ofhng  standing,  which  termi-^ 
noted  suddenly  by  Suffocation.  By  Datio  Hay,  M.  D., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 

Dr  Hay  mentioned  to  the  Society,  that  he  had  seen  two  cases 
of  pericarditis  of  long  standing,  which  terminated  suddenly  by 
suffocation. 

The  first  that  of  a  man  of  27  years  of  age,  very  robust,  of 
dissipated  habits,  and  liable  to  attacks  of  acute  rheumatism,  for 
which  he  required  the  free  use  of  the  lancet  and  other  antiphlo- 
gistic remedies.  The  attacks  in  his  joints  were  occasionally  ac- 
companied by  oppression  of  the  chest,  which  was  relieved  by 
bleeding. 

The  night  before  he  died,  he  had  gone  to  bed  in  his  usual 
health,  but,  early  in  the  morning,  his  breathing  was  observed  to 
be  remarkably  oppressed,  the  whole  chest  and  epigastrium  heav- 
ing  and  undulating,  especially  the  left  side ;  his  pulse  was  rapid, 
but  soft  and  feeble,  and  there  was  evidently  much  mucus  in  the 
air  tubes,  producing  noise  in  bis  breathing.  Dr  Hay  saw  him 
immediately,  and  found  him  moribund ;  he  opened  a  vein,  and 
applied  other  remedies  without  success,  and  he  expired  shortly 
after  his  arrival.  Oq  examination  of  the  body,  the  jp^ricardiim 
was  found  ahaott  wiivfffKdly  adheriAg  to  th^  heart,  and  io 
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strongly,  that  it  could  be  detached  only  by  the  knife.  The 
heart  was  large,  especially  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  lungs  were 
loaded  with  mucus ;  the pleurce  adhered  in  many  points  on  both 
sides  of  the  chest 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  woman  of  52  years  of  age,  of 
whose  habits  or  previous  complaints  Dr  Hay  knew  nothing. 
She  had  left  her  own  house  in  the  Calton  to  visit  and  drink  tea 
with  a  friend  at  the  west  end  of  the  New  Town.  On  her  return 
home  she  was  attacked  with  extreme  oppression  of  breathing, 
and  was  obliged  once  and  again  to  stand  still,  and  sit  down  on 
the  steps  of  the  houses  of  the  street,  and  at  length  became  so 
ill  that  she  was  carried  into  an  hotel  at  the  east  end  of  Queen 
Street,  where  Dr  Hay  saw  her  immediately.  She  laboured  un- 
der great  anxiety  and  oppression  of  breathing,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  remain  still  a  moment  in  any  posture.  There  was 
continued  loud  mucous  rdle,  and  she  occasionally  expectorated 
some  reddish  fluid,  her  pulse  was  rapid  and  indistinct,  and  her 
surface  covered  with  cold  perspiration. 

A  mustard  poultice  covering  the  anterior  part  of  chest,  im- 
mersion of  the  feet  in  hot  water,  bleeding,  ether,  and  ammonia, 
were  resorted  to  without  benefit,  and  she  died  in  about  twenty 
minutes  after  she  was  carried  into  the  hotel. 

On  dissection,  it  was  found  that  the  heart  adhered  to  the  pe- 
ricardium  partially,  and  where  non-adherent,  its  serous  mem- 
brane was  thickened  by  the  effusion  of  lymph.  The  left  ven- 
tricle was  slightly  enlarged.  The  lungs  were  gorged  with  red- 
dish fluid  of  the  same  appearance  with  that  which  she  expectorated 
previous  to  death. 

11.  Case  of  sudden  and  unexpected  deaths  in  which  the  Heart 
had  only  a  svigle  Coronary  artery^  the  coats  of  which  were 
studded  with  patches  of  cartilaginous  and  ossific  deposition. 
By  Dr  W.  Thomson. 

Mr  D.  aged  49)  was  found  dead  in  bed  with  his  eyes  closed,  his 
arms  by  his  sides,  and  every  thing  betokening  his  having  died 
whilst  asleep.  Some  years  ago  he  suffered  much  from  rheumatism, 
but  had  recovered,  and  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  fat 
and  fleshy.  He  had  had  flying  rheumatism  in  diflerent  parts 
of  his  body,  at  last  settling  in  a  leg  and  arm  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  before  his  death,  but  complained  of  no  other  ailment. 
It  was  mentioned  by  one  of  his  friends  that  he  disliked  walking 
fast. 

Heart  of  natural  bulk  ;  depositions  of  bony  matter  at  the  roots 
of  two  of  the  aortic  valves  ;  a  single  coronary  artery  with  bony 
and  cartilaginous  depositions,  particularly  hard  at  its  mouth,  and 
extending  in  small  patches  down  its  ramifications. 
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12,  Case  ofDisefised  Thymus  Gland.  By  Alexander  Hood, 

Esq.  Surgeon,  Kilmarnock. 

The  patient  in  this  case  was  about  15  months  old,  appa- 
rently healthy,  and  of  a  full  habit  of  body.  It  was  observed 
first  about  four  or  five  months  ago,  that  when  she  was  surpris- 
ed or  irritated,  she  was  threatened  with  suffocation  from  some 
obstruction  in  respiration.  In  the  course  of  the  last  three  or 
four  weeks  she  was  seized  with  two  or  three  fits,  but  in  such  a 
severe  form,  that  respiration  was  for  a  brief  period  suspended. 
Her  recovery  from  these  attacks  was  rapid,  and  it  seemed  to 
leave  no  unpleasant  consequences,  for  her  appearance  in  every 
respect  indicated  a  high  state  of  health.  On  the  11th,  while 
running  on  the  floor,  she  fell,  and  suddenly  expired  in  one  of 
these  fits. 

N.  B.— The  child  died  in  the  fifth  fit  or  attack. 
Dissection. — There  was  no  marked  deviation  from  the  natu- 
ral and  healthy  appearance  in  the  condition  of  the  brain  or  its 
membranes.  On  opening  the  thorax^  a  small  quantity  of  water 
was  found  effused  in  the  pleura  and  pericardium.  The  thymus 
gland  was  examined  with  much  care,  and  exhibited  the  follow- 
ing appearances.  The  thin  and  flat  portion  of  the  gland  which 
usually  expands  downwards  on  the  lungs  was  removed  by  ab- 
sorption. One  portion  of  the  gland  rested  over  and  pressed 
upon  the  right  subclavian  vein :  another  part  of  it  lay  over  the 
subclavian  coming  from  the  left  side ;  while  a  portion  of  it  in 
continuation  of  the  part  lying  over  the  vein  extended  upwards 
and  backwards,  and  passed  behind  and  under  the  vein,  so  that  the 
left  subclavian  had  three-fourths  of  its  trunk  completely  imbed- 
ded in  the  gland.  *  When  the  gland  had  been  carefully  re- 
moved by  dissection,  the  vein  at  this  place  was  obviously  con- 
tracted. The  weight  of  the  gland  was  not  ascertained ;  but 
when  put  into  a  measure-glass,  it  displaced  five  drachms  of  water. 
The  gland  when  cut  into  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cream-coloured  fluid  or  purulent  matter.  The  mesenteric  glands 
were  in  a  scrofulous  condition,  and  contained  also  cream-colour- 
ed fluid  or  purulent  matter,  though  in  small  quantity. 

13.  Three  Cases  of  Aneurism  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta  terminate 
ing  suddenly.     By  John  Gatrdner,  M.  D. 

1.  On  Tuesday  the  25th  February  1834,  when  visiting  a  wo- 
man labouring  under  typhus,  I  was  requested  to  see  her  mother 
who  had  been  taken  ill.     She  was  an  old  patient  of  mine,  whom 

*  See  a  series  of  cases  on  this  subject  in  5th  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Medical  Science,  p.  39. 

VOL.  XLIII.  NO.  123.  T 
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I  had  frequently  attended  for  nephralgic  attacks,  but  in  whom 
I  never  before  observed  any  symptoms  similar  tp  what  I  am 
about  to  mention.     Her  age  might  be  between  60  and  70,  her 
person  sluggish  and  corpulent.     She  complained  of  little  else 
than  weakness,  but  on  feeling  the  pulse  it  was  found  to  be  feeble, 
and  with  only  31  or  3S  piibations  in  the  minute.     I  recom- 
mended that  she  should  have  a  little  warm  spirits  and  water, 
which  she  took  with  good  efiect ;  for  she  was  better  during  the 
rest  of  the  day  till  evening,  when  she  again  got  into  a  low  faint- 
ish  state,  with  some  feeling  of  palpitation  at  the  heart.     At  six 
o^dodc  the  following  morning  she  was  found  dead  in  bed  with 
her  arms  drawn  up,  and  the  hands  approximating  to  each  other 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest     On  the  day  following  I  ex« 
amined  the  body.    The  heart  was  rather  large,  but  not  morlnd- 
ly  so  ;  its  valves  were  all  in  good  condition,  and  its  structure  in 
other  respects  natural.     But  the  whole  thoracic  aorta  was  dis- 
eased.    Its  coats  were  thickened  and  in  many  parts  ossified.    It 
was  very  considerably  enlarged  in  diameter  throughout  its  whole 
course,  but  most  especially  at  the  arch,  where  it  formed  a  large 
aneurismal  dilatation.     Some  calculi  were  found  in  the  left  kid- 
ney ;  and  the  pelvis  of  the  right  kidney,  with  the  corresponding 
ureter  f  were  much  enlarged,  &e  effect,  no  doubt,  of  the  repeated 
attacks  of  nephralgia  calculosa^  to  which  she  had  been  subject* 
ed  during  a  series  of  years. 

£.  I  remember  to  have  met  a  case  very  parallel  to  the  above 
a  great  many  years  ago.  A  poor  man  came  to  me  to  request 
that  I  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  body  of  his  wife, 
who  had  died  suddenly  the  previous  night  I  found  on  inquiry 
that  both  he  and  she  had  been  given  to  habits  of  intemperance ; 
that,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  the  poor  woman  got  out  of 
bed  to  make  water;  that,  as  she  did  not  immediately  return  to 
bed,  the  husband  at  last  got  up  to  assist  h§r,  and  found  her  seat- 
ed on  the  chamber-pot  and  dead.  The  neighbours  began  im- 
mediately to  suspect  him  of  having  hastened  her  end,  and  this 
was  the  cause  of  his  application  to  me.  The  only  disease  dis- 
cernible which  could  explain  her  sudden  death  was  a  large 
aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  aorta  at  the  arch.  In  the  uterus 
there  was  a  quantity  of  a  preternatural  excrescence  filling  up  its 
cavity,  loosely  adherent  to  its  parietes,  and  consisting  of  small 
granular  bodies  united  by  a  very  loose  cellular  tissue.  The  size 
of  the  uterus  thus  distended  might  be  about  that  of  an  orange. 
The  substance  within  resembled  the  pancreatic  structure,  and  was 
probably  of  the  nature  of  what  is  termed  pancreatic  sarcoma. 

In  Mr  A.  Burns'  work  on  diseases  of  the  heart,  &c.  p.  236-7-8, 
are  related  two  cases  of  sudden  death  from  aneurism  of  the  tho- 
racic aorta  in  young  females  in  the  earlier  stages  of  pregnancy. 
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He  mentions  that,  in  four  cases  of  sudden  death  from  diseased 
heart,  he  found  the  uterus  gravid ;  and  that,  in  two  others,  death 
occurred  during  the  menstrual  period.     The  above  case  may  be 
considered  as  illustrative  also  of  the  principle  which  Mr  B.  seeks 
to  establish,  that  uterine  irritation  accelerates  death  in  such 
cases.     I  find  in  the  large  collection  of  aortic  aneurisms  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  one  case  in  which  the 
individual  died  suddenly  without  rupture  of  the  sac ;  and  in 
this  case  thesubject  is  a  female.  She  was  a  patient  in  St  G^orge^s 
Hospital  at  London,  and  her  death  was  quite  unexpected.    No 
particulars  of  uterine  affection  are  recorded.     Perhaps  the  truth 
may  be,  that  an  irregular  life,  such  as  is  proved  to  have  been  led 
by  several  of  the  subjects  of  these  cases,  gives  a  proneness  at 
once  to  uterine  irritation,  and  to  those  cardiac  and  aortic  affec- 
tions which  are  found  in  conjunction  with  it. 

3.  The  next  case  was  difierent  from  the  two  former  in  its  mode 
of  termination,  and  as  the  symptoms  were  not  at  first  such  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  decide  on  its  nature,  it  may  perhaps  be  inte- 
resting to  give  some  account  of  them,  as  they  presented  them- 
selves in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disorder.    The  gentleman  who 
was  the  subject  of  the  case  was  rather  corpulent,  and  of  a  gouty 
constitution ;  and  was  about  40  years  of  age  in  December  18^, 
when  he  first  consulted  me  about  fits  of  palpitation  at  the  heart, 
which  occasionally  seized  him.     For  these  I  prescribed  cincho- 
na in  substance,  with  apparent  advantage :  for  he  soon  got  in  a 
great  measure  rid  of  them.    He  complained,  about  the  same  pe- 
riod, of  pain  in  his  back  about  the  inferior  angles  of  the  scapukB^ 
extending  from  thence  towards  the  right  hypochondriac  region. 
This  pain  became  worse  in  the  months  of  January  and  February 
1826.     He  derive  some  relief  from  various  remedies  which  I 
then  employed,  among  which  were  warm  fomentations,  frictions 
with  tincture  of  soap  and  opium,  draughts  of  opium  and  colchicum, 
and  detraction  of  blood.     This  painful  affection  continued  ever 
afterwards  to  adhere  to  him.    When  severe,  it  in  some  degree  a& 
fected  his  breathing,  and  rendered  the  more  violent  sorts  of  ex- 
ertion distressing  to  him.     He  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  of  1827  in  London.     His  urine  exhibited  a  lateritious 
sediment,  for  which  a  medical  gentleman  there  prescribed  the 
internal  use  of  aqua  potassce.   It  produced  a  favourable  change 
on  the  state  of  the  urine,  and  also,  as  he  himself  thought,  an 
abatement  of  the  pain  in  the  back,  which  had  been  at  that  time 
severe. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  when  he  came  more  imme- 
diately under  my  observation,  his  pain  had  become  greatly  ag- 
gravated in  consequence  of  his  exertions  in  business,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  dread  that  it  might  proceed  from  some  cause  of  a  fix- 
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ed  description.  He  was  troubled,  too,  with  a  degree  of  dyspha^ 
giuy  which  induced  him  to  lean  forward  in  the  act  of  swallowing, 
as  he  had  discovered  by  experience  that  when  he  did  so,  the  food 
passed  more  easily  into  the  stomach.  Sinapisms,  rubefacients, 
and  gentle  laxatives  were  the  only  remedies,  so  far  as  I  remem* 
ber,  which  I  prescribed  about  this  time.  He  was  immediately 
after  involved  in  a  great  deal  of  business  with  much  personal 
fatigue,  and  repeated  long  journeys,  and  this  exertion  produced 
its  natural  effect, — a  great  aggravation  of  his  symptoms.  He 
was  also  seized  with  pain  and  dyepncsa^  and  was  completely  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  some  time.  This  happened  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country.  By  the  use  of  repeated  bleedings,  antimoniak, 
and  other  remedies,  the  fever  and  dyspncsa  were  got  the  better 
of,  and  the  pain  greatly  moderated.  For  the  latter,  his  medical 
advisers  recommended  blistering,  which  gave  him  great  distress, 
but  produced  not  the  slightest  abatement  of  the  symptoms  for 
which  it  was  prescribed. 

At  the  time  of  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  16th  of 
November,  he  had  still  much  pain  of  his  back,  especially  to- 
wards the  inferior  angle  of  the  \th  scapula ;  and  he  continued  to 
suffer  from  the  dysphagia  already  described.  When  in  repose 
he  had  no  dyspnaa ;  but  this  symptom  was  immediately  roused 
by  walking  through  his  room  ;  a  peculiar  wheezing  sound  was 
produced  by  a  deep  inspiration  ;  an  inclination  of  the  spine  for- 
ward, which  was  observable  when  I  had  last  seen  him,  had  ob- 
viously increased ;  he  reclined  habitually  on  a  sofa  with  his  back 
supported,  and  in  this  posture  seemed  perfectly  easy.  There 
was  no  remarkable  pulsation  to  be  felt  about  the  chest  or  back, 
nor  could  this,  or  any  irregularity  in  the  hearf s  action,  be  de- 
tected by  auscultation.  Suspicions  of  the  true  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease were,  however,  suggested  by  the  symptoms  described ;  and 
repeated  examinations  were  instituted  with  this  impression  ;  but 
as  none  of  the  indications  were  absolutely  unequivocal,  there  was 
room  to  conjecture  that  some  peculiar  modification  of  his  gout 
might  possibly  occasion  his  distress.  The  treatment  adopted  was 
suggested  in  part  by  this  view  of  the  case,  and  was  in  part  directed 
to  the  alleviation  of  the  pain  and  dyspnwa.  Sulphate  of  quinine, 
valerian,  and  colchicum  were  prescribed  on  various  occasions  with 
very  little  apparent  relief;  cupping  produced  scarcely  any  bene- 
ficial effect;  inhalation  of  vapour  of  hot  water  and  ether  draughts 
were  prescribed  for  the  breathing  with  little  avail ;  sinapisms 
appeared  to  do  more  good  than  any  other  remedy,  and  were, 
therefore,  very  frequently  resorted  to,  and  almost  always  with 
some  temporary  relief. 

Very  little  change  took  place  in  the  general  aspect  of  the 
case  during  the  winter  months ;  but  about  the  middle  of  March 
the  pain  increased,  with  quick  pulse,  laborious  breathing,  and 
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scanty  urine,  depositing  a  copious  lateritious  sediment.  The 
pftin  became  so  intderable  that  I  was  obliged  to  resort  to  a  free 
bleeding  followed  by  two  cuppings,  and  afterwards  by  a  blister. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  he  had  an  accession  of  regular 
gout  in  the  foot,  which  lasted  for  several  days.  He  was  able  to 
leave  his  bed  early  in  April,  and,  by  the  9th  of  that  month,  so 
great  an  improvement  had  taken  place  in  all  the  symptoms,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  walk  about  the  house  with  a  degree  of  facility 
to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger,  and  to  go  out  several 
times  both  on  foot  and  in  a  carriage.  But  although  the  pain 
never  again  became  so  acute  as  it  had  been,  the  period  was  ra- 
pidly approaching  when  the  disease  was  to  terminate  fatally. 
On  the  18th  April,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  hcemoptoe^ 
and  brought  up  five  ounces  of  blood,  which  coagulated  spee- 
dily,— ^if,  indeed,  it  was  not  coagulated  at  the  moment  of  ex- 
pulsion, which  is  probable.  Its  expulsion  was  preceded  by  a 
pretty  acute  sensation  of  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest ;  but 
both  the  discharge  and  the  pain  ceased  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
in  the  afternoon  he  assured  me  that  he  had  no  sensation  calcu- 

ft 

lated  to  remind  him  of  the  occurrence*  On  the  30th  April, 
the  hcemoptoe  recurred,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  about  seven 
minutes. 

On  dissection  the  air  passages  and  cells  of  the  lungs  were 
found  loaded  with  blood,  especially  those  of  the  left  lung,  from 
which  the  air  appeared  to  be  in  a  great  measure  expelled  by  the 
blood  which  occupied  its  place.  The  whole  thoracic  aorta,  as- 
cending and  descending,  was  enlarged  to  two  or  three  times  its 
ordinary  dimensions.  In  the  descending  portion,  two  small  aneu- 
rismal  sacculi  were  observed,  each  large  enough  to  admit  the 
point  of  the  finger,  with  parietes  much  thinner  than  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  vessel.  The  larger  of  these  had  adhered  to  the 
left  bronchus,  and  had  burst  into  it  through  the  adhesion.  A 
small  coagulum  of  blood  was  found  partially  closing  the  aper- 
ture, and  closely  adhering  to  its  upper  margin.  Its  under  mar- 
gin was  non-adherent,  and  at  this  part  a  full-sized  probe  could 
be  easily  passed  from  the  aorta  into  the  bronchus.  It  is  evident 
that  the  coagulum  had  been  the  cause  of  the  cessation  of  the 
first  attack  of  hemorrhage,  twelve  days  before  the  fatal  one.  The 
other  vessels  arising  from  the  arch  were  sound. 

1 4.  Case  of  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta  producing  only  symptoms 
of  Laryngitis.     By  Robert  Gkaham,  M.  D.  &c.  &c. 

The  whole  symptoms  of  the  following  case  were  the  every, 
day  symptoms  of  laryngitis.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  diagnostics 
of  aneurism  were  awanting,  till  the  occurrence  of  the  fatal  he- 
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morrhage,  and  even  now  that  I  know  the  real  origin  of  the 
symptoms,  I  can  see  none,  excepting  this  last,  which  is  not  more 
naturally  explained  by  the  supposition  of  the  larytuc^  rather 
than  any  other  organ,  being  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  dis- 
ease was  therefore  treated  as  laryngitia^  by  repeated  leeching, 
laxatives,  warm  bath,  draughts  witjh ether  and  laudanum,  nauseat- 
ing doses  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  inhalation  of  steam,  blistering 
and  warm  poultices  to  the  trachea^  con6nement  to  bed  ;  and  the 
relief  which  followed  the  treatment  tended  to  continue  the  de- 
ception. 

There  cannot  possibly  be  an  explanation  of  the  symptoms, 
but,  by  supposing  them  to  be  produced  partly  by  the  approach- 
ing  rupture  through  the  trachea^  but  chiefly  by  pressure  on  the 
nerves  supplying  the  glottis ;  and  the  principal  value  of  the  case 
seems  to  be  the  proof  which  it  gives  that  such  symptoms  may 
attend  tumours  in  the  situation  occupied  by  the  aneurismal  sac 
here,  and  that,  therefore,  our  diagnosis,  even  when  formed  upon 
a  crowd  of  evidence  without  one  contradictory  symptom,  may 
occasionally  be  mistaken. 

Peter  Anderson,  aged  36,  of  middle  size,  robust,  healthy  and 
active  appearance,  admitted  into  the  Royal  Infirmary,  ISth  De- 
cember 1834,  states  that  he  had  been  an  extremely  healthy 
man  until  the  middle  of  August  last,  when,  after  a  day^s  severe 
labour,  the  weather  being  very  warm,  he  was  seized  with  hoarse- 
ness, accompanied  with  diflused  pain  over  the  anterior  part  of 
the  chest,  cardialgia,  and  vomiting  after  taking  food.  Three 
weeks  after  he  was  blistered  on  the  chest  without  relief,  but  all 
the  symptoms,  except  the  hoarseness,  abated  after  the  application 
of  ointment  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony.  He  was  then  blistered 
along  the  trachea,  and  the  surface  was  dressed  with  cantharides 
ointment  for  two  or  three  hours  daily,  during  thirteen  days,  but 
the  hoarseness  continued  without  alleviation.  About  a  fortnight 
ago  he  was  seized  with  difficult  respiration,  and  sense  of  constric- 
tion in  the  windpipe.  Four  days  before  admission,  while  walk- 
ing  through  the  fields,  the  weather  being  cold  and  windy,  the 
oppression  of  breathing  gradually  but  rapidly  increased,  obliging 
him  frequently  to  sit  down,  and  at  last,  while  sitting,  he  became 
insensible  and  fell  upon  the  groimd.  He  was  found  in  this  state 
about  an  hour  afterwards,  his  face  livid,  and  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist  gone.  His  consciousness  gradually  returned  after  he  was 
placed  in  a  warm  bath,  and  after  expectorating  some  blood,  his 
breathing  became  more  free,  but  the  expectoration  has  ever  since 
contained  a  little  blood.  Slight  cough  ;  respiration  much  op- 
pressed on  the  slightest  exertion,  loud  and  stridulous ;  has  pain 
and  uneasy  sensation  on  applying  pressure  to  the  larynx^  but  no 
pain  of  chest  on  full  inspiration.  Occasional  uneasiness  of  throat. 
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but  at  present  no  difficulty  of  swallowing;  complains  of  pain  in 
circumscribed  portion  of  left  parietal  bone ;  pulse  80,  rather 
full  in  right  arm,  weaker  in  left ;  bowels  rather  bound  ;  tongue 
whitish  ;  is  free  from  thirst. 

After  admission  into  the  hospital,  it  was  found  that  the  violent 
attacks  of  dyspncea  were  always  easily  produced  by  the  slightest 
exertion,  were  accompanied  with  some  degree  oflivor  of  counte- 
nance, and  were  often  almost  instantly  removed^  or  at  the  least 
were  greatly  alleviated,  by  breathing  hot  air,  as  from  the  door  ok' 
a  stove,  or  by  inhaling  steam.  During  sleep  the  respiration 
was  sometimes,  at  least,  perfectly  natural.  The  pulse  varied 
from  80  to  about  130,  according  to  his  state  of  absolute  rest,  or 
trifling  exertion,  and  was  always  full  and  firm  at  the  right  wrist, 
often  perfectly  natural.  He  had  frequent  starting  on  going  to 
sleep, — rarely  pain  in  his  back  and  breast  from  cough,  which 
sometimes  occurred  in  severe  paroxysms.  The  sputa  were  oc- 
casionally muco-purulent,  generally  containing  some  blood,  and 
he  felt  easier  on  the  days  in  which  the  quantity  of  this  was 
considerable.  The  chest  was  found  to  be  somewhat  tympa- 
nitic in  the  middle  of  the  right  side  anteriorly,  and  raucous, 
sonorous,  and  sibilous  rdles  were  occasionally  heard.  On  the 
whole,  his  symptoms  subsided  very  greatly,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  be  out  of  bed  for  a  great  part  of  every  forenoon,  and  du- 
ring this  time  walked  constantly  about  the  ward  without  any  ac- 
cession of  dijapncea^  or  other  inconvenience.  In  the  night  of 
the  5th  of  January,  he  was  attacked  with  diarrhtBay  and  all  his 
laryngeal  symptoms  were  greatly  aggravated  next  day,  he  be- 
lieved, in  consequence  of  exposure  to  cold  in  going  to  the  water- 
closet,  and  these  symptoms  never  again  completely  subsided. 
About  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  January,  when  lying 
quietly,  suddenly  spit  out,  without  any  coughing,  about  one  and 
a-half  ounce  of  florid  fluid  blood,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  mucus,  after  which  he  slept  for  an  hour,  and  during  the  fore* 
noon,  by  coughing,  brought  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  frothy 
mucus  streaked  with  blood.  He  now  felt  better,  his  counte- 
nance being  greatly  improved,  and  the  pulse  60,  rather  harsh, 
but  otherwise  natural;  and  he  continued  easy  till  two  o^clock  next 
morning,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  expectoration  of 
fluid  florid  blood,  which  produced  suffocation  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  quantity  lost  being  about  two  pounds. 

Dissection  sixty  hours  after  death. — The  sternum  was  raised, 
and  the  tongue,  larynaty  oMophaguSy  heart,  and  lungs  were  re- 
moved from  the  body. 

The  lungs  did  not  fully  collapse,  and  had  on  their  surface 
some  large  rose-coloured  patches*  They  felt  doughy,  and  when 
cut  yielded  to  pressure  a  quantity  of  frothy  mucus.  The  pha^ 
rynoG,  laryna'^  and  trachea^  contained  much  fluid  blood. 
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The  larynx  and  trachea  were  opened  from  behind  by  a  con- 
tinuous longitudinal  incision ;  no  inflammation  or  thickening 
were  any  where  perceptible,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  csdema  or  efiiision  of  lymph.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
trachea  there  were  three  elevated  papilke  between  as  many  car- 
tilaginous rings,  each  having  in  its  apex  a  small  opening  fil- 
led with  a  dark  coagulum,  but  from  which  blood  could  be 
squeezed.  These  openings  communicated  with  an  aneurismal 
sac,  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  arising  from  the  arch  of 
the  aorta^  unconnected  with  the  origin  of  the  ascending  vessels, 
and  lying  parallel  with  the  trachea  on  its  left  side.  The  left 
subclavian  artery  was  impervious,  its  cavity  having  been  obli- ' 
terated  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour. 

15. — Case  of  Thoracic  Aneurism.     By  Dr  Alison. 

Dr  Alison  communicated  verbally  the  leading  particulars  of 
another  case  of  thoracic  aneurism,  which  occurred  some  years 
ago,  where  there  were  similar  fits  of  urgent  dyspnoea,  with  the 
crowing  sound  on  inspiration,  and  where  it  appeared,  on  dissec- 
tion of  the  parts,  (which  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
University,  and  were  exhibited  to  the  Society,)  that  the  recur- 
rent nerve  on  one  side  had  been  stretched  and  flattened  by  the 
tumour;  causing,  probably,  loss  of  its  function,  and  consequent 
impossibility  of  voluntarily  separating  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
or  antagonizing  the  action  of  the  constrictors  oHheffhttiSy  when 
these  were  affected  with  spasm. 

The  patient  was  a  middle  aged  man,  who  became  a  patient 
of  the  New  Town  Dispensary  several  years  before  his  death,  on 
account  of  dysphagia  and  fits  of  palpitation,  and  of  violent  fits 
of  coughing,  with  crowing  and  difficult  inspiration,  in  which  his 
face  used  to  become  swelled  and  livid.  He  had  also  frequent 
paroxysms  of  violent  pain  shooting  up  the  left  side  of  his  neck 
to  the  occiput. 

His  heart  was  found  to  be  somewhat  enlarged,  and  there  was, 
after  a  short  time,  so  obvious  a  pulsation  beneath  the  upper  part 
of  the  sternum^  and  between  the  cartilages  of  some  of  the  upper 
ribs  on  the  left  side,  that  na  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  depen- 
dence of  all  these  symptoms  on  an  aneurism  of  the  ascending 
aortUy  or  some  of  its  larger  branches.  He  was  only  effectually 
relieved  by  occasional  bleedings. 

After  he  had  been  nearly  a  year  afflicted  in  this  manner,  and 
been  repeatedly  in  the  hospital,  he  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy, 
followed  by  complete  hemiplegia,  and  by  that  curious  modifica- 
tion of  memory,  in  which  the  recollection  of  words  is  almost 
entirely  lost,  although  the  recollection  of  things  and  events,  and 
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the  reasoning  powers,  are  still  tolerably  entire.  After  this  attack, 
and  the  evacuations  which  were  practised  on  account  of  it,  there 
was  a  remarkable  amelioration  of  his  former  symptoms;  the  pulsa- 
tions became  less  obvious;  the  fits  of  cough  Bndd^spnogamnch  lest 
frequent  and  severe ;  and  the  dysphagia  and  paroxysms  of  pain 
almost  entirely  left  him.  He  lay  a  long  time  in  the  Clinical 
Ward  in  a  state  of  hopeless  palsy,  was  dismissed  relieved,  and 
readmitted  after  some  months,  on  account,  partly  of  increased 
debility  and  mental  imbecility,  but  chiefly  of  a  return  of  the 
paroxysms  of  pain,  now  felt  in  the  right  side  of  his  neck,  and  of 
the  fits  of  dyspnoea  with  crowing.  A  few  days  after  his  re- 
admission,  he  died  in  one  of  those  paroxysms  of  dyapficta. 

On  dissection,  an  apoplectic  cyst,  corresponding  to  the  hemi- 
plegia, was  found  on  the  outer  side  of  the  corpua  atriatufiiy  be- 
tween it  and  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  There  was  no  other  morbid 
appearance  in  the  brain,  but  much  effusion  of  serum  beneath 
the  arachnoid. 

A  large  aneurism  was  found  springing  ftom  the  root  of  the 
subclavian  artery  on  the  left  side,  and  extending  under  the  «/rr- 
num ;  it  was  filled  with  layers  of  firm  grayish  lymph,  quite  fi^ed 
from  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  On  the  right  side,  a 
much  smaller  aneurism,  filled  with  recent  coagula  of  blood,  was 
found  likewise  arising  from  the  root  of  the  subclavian  artery. 
The  contents  of  this  small  and  recent  aneurism  were  so  soft  that 
they  fell  to  pieces  on  removing  it  from  the  body,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  nerves  in  regard  to  it  could  not  be  traced  ;  but 
on  the  left  side  both  the  par  vofftim  and  recurrent  nerve  were 
found  stretching  round  the  tumour,  and  compressed  and  flatten- 
ed by  it;  and  this  appearance  is  still  distinct  in  the  prepa- 
ration. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  also,  that  in  this  case  the  left  ca- 
rotid artery  is  completely  obliterated,  and  the  left  subclavian 
diminished  in  calibre  by  the  pressure  of  the  aneurism.  The  di- 
version of  the  course  of  the  blood  thus  efiected  had  probably 
been  the  cause  of  the  stationary  condition  of  this  larger  aneu- 
rism, and  of  the  great  abatement  of  the  symptoms  connected 
with  its  growth, — ^which  had  been  observed  during  many  months 
before  death. 

1 6. — Case  of  Obliteration  of  the  Vena  Cava  Superior  at  its 
entrance  into  the  Heart.  By  John  Reid,  M.  D.  President 
of  the  Royal  Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

During  the  course  of  last  month,  (December  1838,)  the  vena 
cava  superior  was  observed  to  be  obliterated  at  its  entrance  into 
the  heart,  in  one  of  the  sulrjects  in  Dr  Knox'^s  Practical  Dissect- 
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ing- Rooms.  Thb  obliteration  was  about  two  inches  in  extent,  and 
fonned,  in  the  usual  situation  of  the  vein,  a  rounded  cord  of  a 
cartilaginous  feel,  firmly  connected  to  the  surrounding  parts, 
particidarly  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  bronchus^  at  the 
division  of  the  tracheuy  by  firm  cellular  tissue.  Around  it,  par- 
ticularly  at  the  lower  part,  were  several  calcareous  deposits,  i^ 
parently  connected  with  the  bronchial  glands.  On  the  inner 
surface  of  the  auricle,  the  entrance  of  the  vein  was  only  marked 
by  a  slight  depression,  and  the  auricle  at  this  part  formed  a  kind 
of  digital  pouch. 

From  the  advanced  state  of  the  dissection  when  this  circum- 
stance was  discovered,  it  was  difficult  to  trace  the  channels 
through  which  the  blood  must  have  passed  to  the  f)ena  cava 
ascendens ;  but  after  a  good  deal  of  careful  examination,  some 
of  these,  and  perhaps  the  greater  part,  were  made  out.     The 
large  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck  united  in  the  usual  way  to 
form  the  cava  superior^  and  this  vein  became  suddenly  imper* 
vious  at  the  part  already  mentioned.     On  examining  the  vena 
aseygosj  it  was  found  to  be  at  least  twice  its  usual  size,  and  be- 
came suddenly  impervious  where  it  joined  the  obliterated  cava. 
The  right  intercostal  veins,  particularly  the  superior,  were  much 
enlarged,  and  a  vein  of  the  sixe  of  a  common  quill  passed  be- 
tween the  eava  immediately  before  its  obliteration  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  vena  azygos.     The  vena  azygoa  was  joined  at  the 
usual  place,  viz.  about  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra,  by  what  is 
called  the  vena  dend-azygos^  which  was  more  than  twice  its 
usual  size.     The  state  of  the  superior  intercostal  veins  of  the 
left  side  could  not  be  ascertained,  as  they  had  been  nearly  all 
destroyed ;  but,  to  judge  of  their  size  from  some  remnants  of 
them,  they  must  also  have  been  considerably  enlarged.     On 
blowing  air  down   the  azygos  and  demi-azygos^  they  were 
observed  to  retain  their  large  size,  as  low  as  the  diaphragmy 
and  to  form  several  flexuodties.     The  air  passed  freely  along 
the  enlarged  intercostals  and  superior  lumbar  veins,  distending 
all  the  lumbar  veins,  and  filling  the  vena  cava  ascendene.    The 
lumbar  veins  were  also  considerably  enlarged.     A  vein  of  at 
least  the  size  of  a  writing  quill,  formed  by  a  branch  fron^  each 
of  the  azygos  veins,  passed  through  the  left  side  of  the  aortic 
opening,  and  joined  the  cava  inferior^  near  its  junction  with  the 
renal  veins. 

The  internal  mammary  veins  had  been  destroyed,  but  the 
epigastric  veins  were  of  their  natural  size,  so  that  there  could 
not  be  any  reflux  of  blood  in  that  direction. 

All  the  systemic  venous  blood  of  the  body,  except  that  of  the 
coronary  vein,  being  poured  into  the  right  auricle  by  the  vena 
cava  inferior^  that  vein  was  also  considerably  enlarged.    At  its 
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entrance  into  the  heart,  it  nearly  admitted  the  passage  of  three 
fingers.  The  axygos  veins  generally  communicate  with  the  re- 
nal veins,  but  whether  this  communication  existed,  or  was  en- 
laired,  could  not  be  ascertained,  as  the  kidneys  had  been  re- 
moved. 

The  condition  of  the  vessels,  as  here  described,  was  fully  exa^ 
mined  by  Dr  Knox  and  Mr  Fergusson,  who  assisted  in  the  dis- 
section. 

The  exact  manner  in  which  the  blood  passed  from  the  large  ves- 
sels at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  to  the  enlarged  intercostals  which 
entered  the  axygos  veins,  could  not  be  examined,  as  the  dissec- 
tion  was  too  far  advanced,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable 
part  of  it  flowed  through  the  intercostal  veins,  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  vencB  innominatce^  and  then  passed  through 
the  anastomosing  branches  of  these,  with  the  intercostals  which 
enter  the  azygos  veins.  Part  of  it  might  also  have  flowed 
along  the  internal  mammary  veins  passed  through  the  anasto- 
mosing branches  of  these  with  the  intercostals  and  superior  lum- 
bars,  and  thus  reached  the  axygos  veins.  The  thoracic  veins 
in  the  axiUa  might  also  have  allowed  a  reflux  through  them^ 
which,  from  their  anastomosis  with  the  intercostals,  would  also 
reach  the  azygos.  The  sinuses  and  veins  within  ^e  spinal  ca- 
nal might  also  have  assisted  in  this  by  their  numerous  anas- 
tomoses. 

Though  the  axygos^  intercostals,  and  lumbar  veins  were  all 
enlarged,  yet  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  whole  of  the 
blood  of  the  cava  superior  could  pass  with  the  necessary  facility 
into  the  cava  inferior ^  particularly  as  it  was  a  retrograde  motion. 

That  there  could  be  any  other  channel  than  those  already 
mentioned  through  which  the  blood  could  pass  between  the  two 
cavce^  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive. 

The  appearance  of  the  parts  around  the  impervious  portion 
of  the  cava  furnished  no  perfect  clue  to  any  supposed  cause  of 
its  obliteration.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  calcareous 
deposits  around  the  vein  were  the  remains  of  some  enlarged 
bronchial  gland,  which,  by  their  pressure  upon  the  vein,  pro- 
duced its  obliteration. 

This  subject  was  a  female  about  40  years  of  age,  and  died 
in  the  City  Charity  Work-House,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Smith, 
who  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  particulars  of  her  case: 

"  A.  B.  was  admitted  into  the  Charity  Work-House  in  July 
last,  labouring  under  symptoms  oi  hydtothorax.  There  was  ge- 
neral anasarca^  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  livid  countenance, 
inability  of  lying  down,  scantiness  of  urine,  pulse  frequent, 
small,  and  irregular. 
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*<  She  was  relieved  of  these  symptoms  by  the  use  of  ciewii  of 
tartar  and  other  diuretics. 

**  Finding  herself  better,  she  left  the  House  in  September  free 
firom  oedema,  but  shortly  after  her  symptoms  relapsed,  and  she 
was  again  admitted  in  October.  The  same  remedies  were  had 
recourse  to,  but  without  producing  any  relief.  She  died  rather 
suddenly  under  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms  on  the  30th 
November,  having  had  neither  delirium  nor  coma,  though  she 
was  somewhat  deaf. 

**  Inspection. — The  right  cavity  of  the  thoraa^  was  full  of  se- 
rum, and  the  pleura  costalis  was  much  thickened.  On  the  left 
fflde  there  were  strong  adhesions  between  the  pleura  pulmonalis 
and  costalis^  and  the  latter  membrane  was  in  many  places  fully 
three  lines  in  thickness.  The  kidneys  exhibited  strong  marks 
of  Brighf  s  disease.    This  woman  had  led  a  very  irregular  life.^ 

I  may  also  mention,  as  somewhat  analogous  to  this  case,  that 
last  winter,  while  dissecting  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater^  I 
met  with  an  obliteration  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  about 
its  middle.  I  ascertained  that  in  this  case  also  there  had  been 
no  cerebral  derangement  present  during  the  last  illness  of  the 
patient. 

In  contrast  with  this  case,  where  the  blood  of  the  two  cavtB 
was  poured  into  the  auricle  by  the  inferior  cava  alone,  we  may 
mention  another  which  lately  occurred  in  the  same  rooms,  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  blood  of  the  two  cavce  entered  the  auricle 
by  the  cava  superior. 

The  two  primitive  iliacs  in  this  case,  instead  of  joining  to 
form  the  cava  inferior  in  the  usual  place,  continued  to  ascend 
separately,  the  one  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the 
aorta^  until  they  were  joined  by  the  renal  veins.  They  then 
united  a  little  to  the  left,  and  behind  the  aorta^  to  form  the 
cava  inferior.  This  vessel  passed  through  the  aortic  opening, 
getting  to  the  right  of  the  artery,  and  took  the  usual  position 
and  course  of  the  vena  azygoe^  and  like  it,  joined  the  cava  su- 
perior. In  this  subject  the  depression  on  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  liver  to  the  right  of  the  khulus  Spigelii^  for  the  cava  infe- 
rior  was  awanting,  and  passing  through  the  opening  in  the 
diaphragm  for  the  cava  inferior,  we  had  a  much  smaller  vessel 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  hepatic  veins,  which  took  the 
place  of  the  vena  cava  inferior,  and,  like  it,  opened  into  the 
auricle. 

In  this  last  case,  the  irregularity  in  the  venous  distribution 
evidently  depended  upon  original  formation,  and  is  interesting 
as  such  ;*  while  the  two  former  apparently  depended  upon  a 

*  According  to  Meckel,  the  veins,  paiticularly  the  internal  onea,  are  seldom  found 
to  vary  from  their  usual  course,  and  in  that  respect  differ  considerably  from  the  ar- 
teries. 
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change  produced  by  disease  on  the  original  formation,  and  pos- 
sess considerable  interest  both  in  a  physiological  and  pathologi- 
cal point  of  view. 

I  may  mention,  that  the  whole  three  subjects  were  females ; 
the  two  first  were  about  40  years  of  age,  and  the  last  about  66. 

17. — Notice  of  similar  Cases.     By  De  William  Thomson. 

The  President,  in  communicating  to  the  Society  Dr  Reid^s 
case  of  closure  of  the  superior  vena  cava^  having  expressed  a 
desire  to  know  what  cases  of  a  similar  kind  are  to  be  fouud  on 
record,  and  whether  any  information  can  be  derived  from  these 
cases,  as  to  the  course  which  the  blood  pursues  when  its  passage 
to  the  heart  through  this, — one  of  its  ordinary  great  conduits, 
— is  obstructed,  I  have  consulted  the  authors  by  whom  it  seemed 
most  probable  that  cases  of  this  nature,  or  a  reference  to  them, 
would  be  given,  but  have  met  with  only  three  fully  detailed  in- 
stances of  the  occurrence,  in  works  which  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  the  closure  of  the  superior  vena  cava 
existed  in  connection  with  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta.  In 
one  of  them  the  vena  azygos  was  also  obstructed,  as  had  hap- 
pened in  the  case  described  by^Dr  Reid.  In  the  two  others,  this 
vessel  continued  open. 

The  first  of  the  cases  to  which  I  refer  is  related  in  the  inau- 
gural dissertation  of  Dr  Deckart,  a  pupil  of  the  late  Professor 
Rudolphi,  which  was  printed  at  Berlin  in  1828.  It  unfortu- 
nately happened  that  the  obstruction  of  the  superior  vena  cava 
was  not  discovered  till  the  dissection  of  the  body  was  completed, 
so  that  the  following  description  of  the  state  of  the  vein  near  to 
the  heart,  is  taken  from  the  preparation  of  the  heart,  and  its  ad- 
joining vessels,  after  they  had  been  detached  from  the  rest  bf 
the  body. 

The  superior  vena  cava^  we  are  told,  almost  immediately  ad- 
joining to  its  entrance  into  the  heart,  was  entirely  closed,  its  coats 
adhering  firmly  to  the  sac  of  the  aortic  aneurism.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  branch  situated  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
auricular  orifice  of  the  vena  cava^  which  adhered  to  the  right 
side  of  the  aneurism,  and  extended  to  the  distance  of  about  two 
inches  in  a  nearly  horizontal  and  somewhat  flexuous  direction, 
no  vessel  could  be  detected  in  connection  with  the  venous  trunk. 
This  branch,  the  author  conceives,  must  in  all  probability  have 
been  the  vena  azygos.  The  coats  of  the  vena  cava  were  so 
completely  incorporated  with  the  sac  of  the  aneurism,  that  even 
on  minute  examination,  it  was  impossible  to  discover  the  point 
at  which  they  terminated.     The  area  of  the  vein  diminished. 
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and  its  coats  became  gradually  thinner,  as  it  receded  from  the 
auricular  orifice. 

From  the  obliteration  of  the  vein  not  having  been  dis- 
covered during  the  dissection  of  the  body,  the  state  of  the 
other  veins,  and  particularly  of  the  jugulars  and  subclavians 
▼ithin  the  thorax,  was  not  ascertained ;  and  we  are  consequent- 
ly left  to  conjecture  by  what  lateral  passages  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  could  have  been  maintained.  Dr  Deckart  suggests 
three  channels  through  which  he  conceives  this  might  have 
been  effected.  Isty  Through  the  veins  and  sinuses  within 
the  vertebral  canal,  which  communicate,  above,  with  the  sub* 
davian,  and,  below,  with  the  hypogastric  or  internal  iliac  vein. 
By  these  veins  in  a  state  of  dUatation  the  blood,  he  alleges, 
might  easily  have  flowed  through  the  hypogastric  and  iliacs 
into  the  inferior  vena  cava^  and  ultimately  into  the  heart.  2d, 
He  thinks  the  circulation  might  have  been  maintained  through 
the  anastomoses  of  the  veins  on  the  upper  and  under  surfaces 
0[  the  diaphragm.  And  ik%.  Through  anastomoses  of  the  in- 
ternal mammary  veins,  with  the  epigastric  and  abdominal.  That, 
in  the  case  under  consideration,  it  was  through  the  last  of  these 
channels  principally  that  the  blood  found  its  way  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  to  the  heart,  Deckart  is  disposed  to  infer  from 
the  circumstance,  that,  on  opening  the  chest,  an  unusually  large 
quantity  of  blood  flowed  from  all  the  veins  that  were  divid^, 
proving  that  their  areas  must  have  been  considerably  dilated. 

The  second  case  of  closure  of  the  vena  cava  superior  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  is  described  by  Dr  Otto  of  Breslau,  in 
the  second  part  of  his  Rare  Observations  appertaining  to  Ana- 
tomy, Physiology,  and  Pathology,  published  at  Berlin  in  1824. 
In  this  case  also,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  there  existed 
aortic  aneurism,  and  this  had  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  perforation  of  the  sternum.  The  vena  cava  superior  was 
compressed  by  the  aneurism,  and  closed  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  finest  probe  could  not  be  passed  through  it.  The  closure 
extended  from  the  place  where  the  vena  azygos  enters  the  cava^ 
down  to  the  auricle.  The  whole  of  the  blood  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  must  therefore,  observes  Professor  Otto,  have  been 
conducted  by  lateral  passages  to  the  inferior  cava^  and  in  this 
way  have  flowed  back  to  the  heart.  Accordingly,  he  found  the 
vena  azygos  and  the  left  internal  mammary  vein  very  much  di- 
lated, the  right  internal  mammary  vein  being  also  obliterated  by 
the  pressure  of  the  aneurism. 

Case  third.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  Hebdoma- 
daire,  p.  110,  (for  January  1829,)  M.  Reynaud  has  described 
a  **  case  of  almost  complete  obliteration  of  the  superior  vena  cava^ 
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caused  by  the  pressure  of  an  aortic  aneurism,  with  the  develope- 
ment  of  a  collateral  venous  circulation.^ 

In  this  case  the  superior  vena  cava  was  seated  behind,  and 
to  the  right  of  the  aneurismal  tumour ;  it  was  flattened,  and  in 
a  ^eat  measure  obstructed  by  a  fibrinous  coagulum,  which,  how- 
ever, left  a  passage  of  such  size  as  that  a  small  column  of  blood 
could  still  arrive  at  the  right  auricle.  At  the  place  where  the 
coagulum  terminated, — that  is  to  say,  at  about  an  inch  from  the 
insertion  of  the  vein  into  the  auricle, — the  parietes  of  the  vein 
were  so  much  approximated,  that  they  had  contracted  adhesions ; 
so  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  was  ren* 
dered  unavailing  by  bridles  existing  throughout  almost  the  whole 
of  it,  with  the  exception  of  one  point  into  which  a  female  sound 
could  be  passed.  These  bridles  were  very  well  organized,  and 
in  texture  analogous  to  those  which  are  often  met  with,  connect- 
ing the  lung  to  the  costal  pleura. 

During  life  the  veins  of  the  neck  were  observed  to  be  swelled; 
the  jugular  of  the  left  side  exhibited,  at  its  lower  part,  a  bluish 
dilatation,  into  which  the  circulation  appeared  to  take  place  very 
slowly  if  at  all.  The  veins  of  the  shoulders,  particularly  of  the 
right,  were  very  much  enlarged  and  sinuous.  On  the  sides  of 
the  chest  they  formed  numerous  anastomoses,  which  were  joined 
by  some  veins  from  the  abdomen^  and  particularly  by  the  epi- 
gastric. M.  Reynaud,  in  his  account  of  the  dissection,  does  not 
give  any  description  of  the  collateral  vessels  by  which  the  cir- 
culation was  maintained ;  but  in  the  reflections  which  he  has 
annexed,  he  assumes  that  the  blood  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  was  in  a  great  measure  brought  back  to  the  vena  axygos 
and  the  inferior  cava^  by  anastomotic  branches  belonging  to  the 
thoracic  veins,  and  the  epigastric  of  the  right  side. 

Mr  Hodgson,  in  his  very  valuable  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Arteries  and  Veins,  states,  that  he  is  not  aware  that  the  vena  cava 
superior  has  in  any  instance  been  found  completely  obliterated. 
M.  Hreschet,  in  his  translation  of  this  work,  has  mentioned,  in 
a  note,  that,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris, 
there  is  a  piece  modelled  in  wax,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Dupuy  tren,  which  represents  a  polypous  concretion  formed 
in  the  vena  cava  superior^  and  prolonging  itself  into  the  sub- 
clavian and  jugular  veins,  which  obliterates  the  canal  of  these 
vessels,  to  the  parietes  of  which  it  adheres.  This  concretion, 
observes  M.  Breschet,  is  white,  which  leads  to  the  belief  that  it 
was  formed  by  fibrin. 

Professor  Lobstein,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Treatise  on  Pa- 
thological Anatomy,  (Paris,  1833,)  p.  609,  refers  to  acase  as  being 
related  in  an  inaugural  dissertation,  published  at  Munich  in  1831, 
by  DrWcissbrod,]n  which  the  tvnacat;a superior  was  so  much  ob- 
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structed  by  a  solid  fibrinous  substance,  of  a  gra3rish  red  colour, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  introduce  into  it  the  smallest  probe,  or 
even  air ;  and  a  complete  obstacle  was  presented  to  the  passage 
of  blood  through  it,  from  as  high  up  as  the  level  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  down  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  vein  formed 
a  conical  tumour,  five  inches  in  length,  twelve  lines  in  brekdth 
at  its  base,  and  six  at  its  apex,  which  compressed  the  two  right 
pulmonary  veins  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  had  become  obli- 
terated in  consequence  of  the  adhesion  of  their  parietes. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  neither  of  these  cases  of  fibrin- 
ous obstruction  of  the  vena  cava  superior^  as  mentioned  by 
Breschet  and  Lobstein,  is  any  account  given  of  the  channels  by 
which  the  blood  from  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  conveyed 
to  the  heart. 

In  addition  to  these  cases  of  obliteration  of  the  superior  vena 
cava^  Dr  Otto  refers  in  his  text  book  on  Pathological  Anatomy 
to  two  others  which  are  described  in  works  that  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  consulting.  The  one  is  given  by  Marjolin  in 
bis  Inaugural  Dissertation,  (Paris  1808 ;)  the  other  by  VerteL 
in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  or 
Agriculture  of  Doubs.  The  latter  case,  it  is  mentioned,  like- 
wise depended  on  the  pressure  of  an  aneurismal  aorta.  From 
the  work  in  which  it  is  recorded,  it  seems  probable  that  it  oc- 
curred in  a  brute  animal,  and  not  in  the  human  subject. 

To  assist  us  in  conjecturing,  and,  when  a  suitable  opportu- 
nity may  occur,  in  ascertaining  by  what  channels  the  blood  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  finds  its  way  into  the  heart,  when  the 
vena  cava  superior  is  obstructed  close  to  its  auricular  orifice, 
it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  blood  has  been 
conveyed  from  the  lower  part  of  the  body  to  the  heart,  in  cases  in 
which  the  vena  cava  inferior  has  been  obstructed,  so  near  to  its  au- 
ricular orifice  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  blood  entering 
by  this  channel ;  since  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  presume  that 
in  both  classes  of  cases,  the  lateral  communications  will  be  the 
same. 

Dr  Baillie,  in  a  paper  inserted  into  the  first  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Knowledge,  (p.  1^7,)  mentions  that,  in  a  woman 
brought  to  Windmill  Streetfordissection, "  ihevena  cava  inferior 
was  found  to  be  changed  into  a  ligamentous  substance,  from  the 
entrance  of  the  emulgent  veins,  even  to  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart.  The  cavity  here  was  so  entirely  obliterated,  as  not  only  to 
prevent  all  circulation  of  blood  through  this  part  of  the  vein,  but 
even  in  a  great  measure  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air  by  in- 
flation. The  blood  being  preventedfrom  passing  through  thevena 

cava  inferior f  flowed  into  the  lumbar  veins,  enlarging  them  gra- 
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dually  as  that  vein  became  contracted,  till  at  length  they  were 
of  a  sufficient  size  to  receive  the  whole  blood,  which  returns  by 
the  vena  cava.-  From  the  communication  between  the  lumbar 
veins  and  the  vena  azygosy  the  blood  passed  into  this  vein,  and 
was  conveyed  to  the  heart.  It  happened  in  this  particular  iu- 
stance  that  there  was  an  additional  vena  azygos  upon  the  left 
side  of  the  spine,  so  that  the  blood  was  conveyed  more  readily 
to  the  heart,  than  if  there  had  been  one  vena  azygos^  as  in  or- 
dinary cases.  The  enlarged  veins  were  in  some  places  thrown 
into  varices^  as  must  naturally  take  place  under  the  circum- 
stances we  have  mentioned.'" 

M.  Reynaud  read  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  in 
October  18^9,  a  ^^  case  otohliteTation  of  the  inferior  vena  cava, 
and  of  a  part  of  the  vena  portaey  with  collateral  venous  circula- 
tion,^ which  is  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Journal  Heb* 
domadaire,  p.  173. 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  man  aifected  with  ascitesy  for 
which  he  several  times  underwent  the  operation  of  puncture,  af- 
ter which  on  each  occasion  the  fluid  effusion  was  very  rapidly 
reproduced.  This  circumstance,  along  with  the  enormous  sixe 
of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  abdomen  and  the  chest,  had  ex- 
cited a  suspicion  that  there  must  exist  some  obstacle  to  the  ve- 
nous circulation  within  the  abdomen. 

On  dissection,  accordingly,  it  was  found  that  the  right  branch 
of  the  vena  portaey  as  well  as  all  its  ramifications  in  the  right- 
lobe  of  the  liver  (which  was  itself  in  a  state  of  atrophy)  were  com- 
pletely obstructed  by  a  solid  matter,  that  adhered  very  firmly 
to  the  parietes  of  the  vessels,  and  which,  on  being  divided,  was 
found  to  resemble  very  much  in  appearance  the  yellow  tissue  of 
the  arteries.  The  hepatic  veins  of  the  same  lobe  were  closed 
up  in  a  similar  manner.  The  vetia  cava  inferior  itself  was 
firmly  obstructed,  to  the  extent  of  three  inches,  from  its  en- 
trance into  the  auricle,  by  a  matter  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
vena  portae.  The  parietes  of  the  vessel  were  also  very  much 
thickened.  Outside  of  the  vena  cavOy  above  the  entrance  of  the 
hepatic  veins,  there  was  found  an  irregular  mass  of  the  same 
kind  of  matter  as  that  by  which  the  veins  were  obstructed. 

The  left  branch  of  the  vena  portae  was  filled  with  fluid  blood, 
and  its  ramifications  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  as  well  as  the 
corresponding  hepatic  veins,  were  much  dilated.  A  collateral 
venous  trunk  opened  into  the  vena  cava  quite  close  to  the  au- 
ricle. The  enormous  superficial  veins,  that  had  excited  attention 
during  life,  arose  from  the  epigastric  veins,  and  ran  to  join  the  in- 
tercostals  and  axillaries ;  these  vessels  were  considerably  dilated, 
as  well  as  the  vena  nzygoe  itself,  which  conveyed  to  the  supe- 
rior vena  cava  a  part  of  the  blood  that  ought  to  have  entered 
the  heart  through  the  inferior  cava.  Lastly,  an  irregular  trunks 
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formed  of  a  crowd  of  vessels  issuing  from  the  liver  or  the  neigh-> 
bouring  parts,  opened  directly  into  the  right  auricle,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  large  coronary  vein  itself,  which  had  acquired  a 
nie  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  crural,  formed  part  of  the  adven- 
titious anastomotic  circle,  and  received  many  sub-diaphragmatic 
and  other  branches.  The  veins  of  the  intestines  were  dilated, 
the  alimentary  canal  contained  a  matter  resembling  coffee-grounds, 
the  gall-bladder  contained  a  puriform  fluid,  and  the  spleen  was 
increased  in  bulk. 

Even  in  cases  in  which  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  obstructed 
at  some  little  distance  from  its  auricular  orifice,  so  that  the 
branches  which  join  it  near  its  termination  may  still  discharge 
the  blood,  which  they  bring  through  this  channel  into  the  heart, 
a  portion  of  the  blood  frt)m  the  lower  part  of  the  body  may  be 
conveyed  to  the  heart  through  anastomosing  veins  having  com* 
munication  with  the  iliac  veins  below,  and  the  superior  cava 
above. 

Thus  Mr  Wilson  has  related  the  f^pearanccs  found  in  dissecting 
the  body  of  a  woman  in  whom  inflammation  had  produced  com- 
plete stoppi^  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  large  veins 
below  the  diaphragm,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  liver. 
Besides  the  inferior  vena  cava^  the  emulgent,  the  spermatic, 
the  primary  iliac  veins,  the  external  iliacs,  until  they  had  near- 
ly reached  the  groin,  and  the  internal  iliacs,  with  most  of  their 
laiger  branches,  particularly  those  which  returned  the  Uood 
from  the  ideniSy  had  their  cavities  completely  obliterated. 

In  attempting  to  ascertain,  with  accuracy,  the  principal  chan- 
nels by  which  the  blood,  usually  returned  by  these  veins,  had 
reached  the  heart,  Mr  Wilson  found  that  the  anastomosing 
branches  of  the  veins  on  the  sides  and  back  part  of  the  pelvie 
were  much  enlarged,  as  were  also  those  between  the  vena 
eapfusna  major,  and  the  branches  accompanying  the  deep-seated 
arteries  passing  through  the  foramen  magnum  ischii  and  the 
sciatic  notch.  Large  communications  were  seen  filled  with  fluid 
blood,  between  the  venapudicce  extem<By  and  the  lower  branch- 
es of  the  vena  mesenterica  inferior,  which  was  enlarged  to  tre- 
ble its  usual  size. 

The  veins  coming  from  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  in  the 
tkeca  vertebralis,  the  sinuses  themselves,  and  the  veins  enter- 
ing them,  were  much  enlarged,  and  the  communications  between 
them  and  the  sacral  and  lumbar  veins  were,  by  the  blood  con- 
tained in  them,  rendered  very  apparent.  The  enlarged  branch- 
es of  the  lumbar  veins  formed  such  easy  communications  with 
each  other,  as  to  allow  a  passage  through  them  to  a  very  large 
quantity  of  bk)od,  which  enteied  the  vena  assygos  by  the  anas- 
Imnosing  branches  of  its  lower  part  This  vein,  although  three 
tiaes  laiger  than  it  commoaly  is,  was  without  die  varicose  ap- 
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pearance  described  by  Dr  fiaillie.  The  emulgent  and  phrenic 
veins  communicated  largely  with  the  lumbar  veins,  and  the  vena 
axygos.  ^^  By  means,  therefore,^  remarks  Mr  Wilson,  ^^  of  the 
increased  siae  of  the  veins  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  the 
enlargement  of  their  anastomosing  branches,  the  blood  which 
had  formerly  been  returned  by  the  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  infiS'^ 
riar,  in  consequence  of  the  complete  obliteration  of  this  vesiBel 
from  the  liver  downwards,  reached  the  heart  by  a  more  circuitoua 
course,  indeed,  but  with  so  little  difEculty  that  no  real  impediment 
was  occasioned  to  the  general  circulation.  The  blood  passed 
from  the  veiicB  pudica  extemcB  into  the  inferior  mesenteric 
veins,  and  from  thence  to  the  veruB  partes ;  it  circulated  after- 
wards through  the  liver,  and  entered  the  lower  part  of  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart,  by  the  very  small  portion  of  the  ve7ia  cava 
inferior  which  remained  pervious,  viz^  between  the  auricle  and 
ven<B  cavcB  hepaticas.  The  remaining  part,  having  reached  the 
vena  azygoa,  passed  from  it  into  the  x>ena  cava  superior^  and 
entered  the  same  auricle  from  above.^  Mr  Wilson  refers  to  two 
similar  cases  he  had  seen  in  women  dying  after  delivery.  * 

A  similar  case  is  quoted  by  Scarpa  in  his  work  on  Aneurism, 
in  which  Mr  Cline  found  in  the  body  of  a  man,  the  inferior 
vena  cava  obliterated  a  little  above  its  biftircation,  in  consequence 
of  a  steatomatous  tumour,  which  had  formed  in  the  cellular  sub* 
stance  behind  the  peritoneum^  and  which  occupied  a  part  of  th« 
pelvis  and  lumbar  region.  Mr  Cline  remarked,  that  the  epigastric 
veins  were  become  as  large  as  the  little  finger,  and  that  the  su- 
perficial veins  of  the  abdomen^  as  well  as  the  lumbar,  and  those 
of  the  internal  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  were  in  a  similar  manner 
very  much  dilated.  The  internal  mammary  vein,  which  was 
likewise  greatly  enlarged,  as  well  as  the  epigastric,  with  which  it 
anastomosed,  opened  as  usual  into  the  superior  cava,  near  to  the 
origin  of  the  subclavian  veins;  by  which  circumstance  the  yenouB 
blood  of  the  lower  extremities  was  poured  into  the  superior  cavOf 
by  means  of  the  mammary  vein,  and  into  the  inferior  cava^  by 
the  lumbar  veins,  above  the  compression  caused  by  the  steatoma- 
tous tumour. -|* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaL 

Sir, — As  from  some  mistake,  the  corrected  copies  of  the 

papers,  which  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  did  me  the  honour 

to  place  among  their  Transactions,  in  the  last  Number  of  your 

Journal,  were  too  late  in  being  sent  in,  I  have  to  request  the  in- 

*  TtaouctioDs  of  a  Society,  &c  VoL  iii  p.  65. 

<f-  SiDce  the  above  was  in  types,  I  have  met  with  another  case  of  obstructioD  of  die 
inferior  vena  cava,  related  by  M.  Reynaud,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Joamtl 
Hebdomadaiitf  for  1831,  p.  381  •  To  that  and  M.  Rtynaud**  ptfaer  inemoirt  oo  «|m 
atmctiona  of  the  laige  feoous  tmoks,  I  beg  to  refer  those  who  may  be  iotemtiod  in. 
this  branch  of  inquiry. 
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gertion  of  the  following  correctioDs  and  additional  observations. 
—I  am,  &c.    John  Rrid. 

The  first  injection  of  the  foetal  blood-vessels,  noticed  in  the  re- 
marks upon  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  foetal  circulation,  was 
performed  not  upon  a  foetus  of  four  months,  but  upon  one  between 
five  and  six  months.  The  terminating  words  of  the  same  paper 
should  have  been  *^  by  blood  which  has  already  made  the  cir- 
culation of  the  upper  part  of  the  body.^ 

Additional  Observations  on  the  Fatal  Circulation.  By  John 
Reid,  M.  D.  President  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  injections  of  the  foetal  heart  and  vessels,  detailed  in  the 
last  Number  of  this  Journal,  go  to  confirm  the  opinion  which 
Sabatier,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  parts, 
entertained  of  the  use  of  the  Eustachian  valve.  The  observa- 
tions of  Sabatier,  although  approved  of  and  illustrated  by  Bichat, 
seem  scarcely  to  have  sati.^'fied  the  generality  of  anatomists  and 
physiologists,  that  it  could  possibly  prevent  the  intermixture  of 
the  two  currents,  in  the  manner  he  described,  so  that  we  frequent- 
ly find  this  opinion  referred  to,  as  the  supposed  use  of  the  valve ; 
and  in  two  of  the  latest  works  on  physiology,  those  of  Magendie 
and  Dr  Bostock,  the  use  here  assigned  to  it,  is  by  the  former 
strongly  stated  to  be  impossible,  and  by  the  latter,  it  is  treated 
as  a  fanciful  hypothesis.  The  careful  examination  of  the  foetal 
heart  in  situ  must  tend  powerfully  to  remove  the  scepticism 
which  usually  exists  on  this  subject. 

In  xYiejlrst  place,  after  the  right  auricle  has  been  laid  open  in 
a  proper  manner,  we  may  observe  that  the  foramen  ovate  does 
not  exactly  pass  through  the  septum  of  the  auricles,  but  is  ra- 
ther partly  placed  in  a  notch  in  the  posterior  and  inferior  part 
of  the  fleshy  septum^  and  partly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vena 
cava  ascendens^  as  it  joins  the  superior  cava  to  form  the 
great  sinus  venosus.  When  we  next  examine  the  position  of 
the  Eustachian  valve,  running  from  the  left  of  the  entrance  of 
the  vena  cava  inferior,  to  the  left  side  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
nearly  forming  a  septum  between  the  entrance  of  the  vein  and 
the  right  auricle,  we  perceive  that  this  valve  prevents  the  entrance 
of  the  blood  of  the  cava  inferior  into  the  right  auricle,  and  di« 
rects  it  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  lefl  auricle.  And 
lastly,  when  we  consider  the  entrance  of  the  two  cavae  them- 
selves, the  superior  passing  downwards  and  forwards,  the  inferior 
upwards  and  backwards,  and  add  to  all  this  the  thick  upper  mar- 
gin of  the  foramen  ovalcy  we  further  perceive  that  the  blood, 
passing  down  the  cava  superior,  must  fall  directly  into  the  right 
auricle,  to  the  left  side  m  the  Eustachian  valve,  and  thus  fill 
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the  right  ventricle.  The  course  which  the  currents  take  in  pas- 
sing along  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  is  confirmatory  of  in- 
jections of  these  arteries  in  the^^i^,  made  by  Eilian; 

The  supposition,  that  the  superior  nutrition  of  the  head  and  up- 
per extremities  over  the  lower,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater 
purity  of  the  blood  sent  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  does  not 
appear,  when  stated  in  this  general  manner,  to  be  borne  out  by 
facts.  For  example,  both  the  suprarenal  capsules  and  kidneys 
are  supplied  by  the  blood,  that  has  already  made  the  circulation 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body;  and  yet  we  find  the  absolute  siie 
of  the  renal  capsules  and  the  comparative  size  of  the  kidneys, 
greater  in  the  fcetus  than  in  the  adult.  From  the  instances  here 
adduced,  it  would  appear,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  having 
recourse  to  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  for  regulating  the  grow£ 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  faetusy  notwithstanding  that  iu  cir- 
culating fluids  are  less  pure  than  after  birth,  and  that  the  usual 
method  of  augmenting  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  part, 
when  its  nutrition  is  to  be  increased,  which  we  find  adopted,  aiVer 
the  animal  is  enabled  to  maintain  an  independent  existence,  can 
apparently  answer  the  same  purpose  during  foetal  life. 

To  this  the  brain,  however,  may  be  an  exception;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  circulation  in  the fopiu$ 
may  have  a  reference  to  the  supply  of  that  organ.  It  is  perhaps 
necessary  that  an  organ  so  delicate  as  the  brain,  whose  functions, 
at  least  in  the  adult,  are  so  easily  deranged  by  insufficiently 
aerated  blood,  should  be  supplied  fi'om  a  purer  source  than  that 
which  the  two  cavce  could  furnish.  For  though  the  brain  is  in 
the  foetal  state  perhaps  entirely  a  prospective  organ,  intended  for 
an  independent  existence,  yet  we  must  suppose  that  its  organi- 
zation is  from  the  first  adapted  to  its  independent  state,  and  if 
this  should  be  the  case,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  imperfectly 
aerated  blood,  which  would  be  capable  of  deranging  its  functions, 
would  be  little  favourable  to  its  perfect  developement.  It  may 
be  that  this  answers  a  similar  purpose,  though  by  different  means, 
to  the  arrangements  which  G.  St.  Hilaire  has  described  in  the 
heart  of  the  crocodile,  the  physiological  condition  of  which  ap- 
proaches somewhat  tothat  of  the  human  foptiM^  by  which  the  brain 
and  extremities  are  supplied  with  the  best  aerated  blood,  while 
blood  less  highly  aerated  is  circulated  among  the  other  viscera. 

An  objection  has  been  made  to  the  application  of  these  injecs 
tions  upon  the  deadyir^u^,  to  explain  the  course  of  the  blood  in 
the  living  state.  It  has  been  said  that  an  important  element  of 
the  question  has  been  omitted,  by  overlooking  the  influence  of  the 
vital  contractions  which  circulate  the  blood.  If,  however,  it  be 
granted,  that  the  position  of  the  Eustachian  valve  is  such  as  is 
usually  described,  and  that  it  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  entrance 
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of  the  bloody  pasting  along  the  cava  inferior  into  the  right  auricle, 
while  it  directs  it  toward  the  foramen  ovale  (which  these  injec- 
tions prove),  it  is  plain  that  it  must  continue  to  do  this,  whether 
the  fluid  is  set  in  motion  by  vital  contractions,  or  by  a  syringe  ; 
more  particularly  as  the  auricles  are  quiescent  during  their  filling. 
I  may  here  mention,  that  I  am  satisfied,  from  repeated  dis- 
sections, that  the  usual  description  of  the  distribution  of  the  um- 
bilical  vein  of  the  fasius  through  the  liver  is  incorrect,  and  that  the 
account  of  it  given  by  Kilian,  Dr  Knox,  and  probably  by  others, 
is  the  proper  one.  The  umbilical  vein,  after  passing  along  the  ho- 
riaontalfissure  pf  the  liver  as fiir  as  the  transverse  fissure,  enters  the 
left  branch  of  the  vena  portarum ;  and  from  this  left  branch  of  the 
portOf  generally  directly  opposite  (though  this  varies  a  little)  to 
die  entrance  of  the  umbilical  vein,  arises  the  ductus  venosua^ 
which  passes  backwards  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  horizontal 
fiflsure,  and  enters  one  of  the  branches  of  the  left  hepatic  veins 
before  it  joins  the  cava  aacendens.  If  the  umbilical  vein  be 
still  described  as  dividing  into  two  branches,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  mention,  that  the  branch  which  goes  to  the  sinus  of  the 
porta  supplies  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver ;  that  it  is  never  oUite- 
rated  after  birth,  but  afterwards  becomes  the  left  branch  of  the 
vena  portarum ;  and,  iu  fisKst,  this  is  the  view  taken  of  it  by  Roux 
in  his  additions  to  the  Anatotnie  Descriptive  of  Bichat. 
.  Our  notions  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  liver 
of  the  fxtua  must  remain  the  same  whichsoever  of  the  two  de- 
scriptions we  adopt.  / 

Additional  Observations  on  Phlebolitesrjpy  John  Reid,  M.  D. 

Since  writing  the  few  remarks  on  phlebolitea  which  appear- 
ed in  the  last  Number  of  this  Journal,  I  found,  during  the  last 
summer,  several  of  these  bodies  in  the  vesical  and  uterine  veins, 
which  presented  some  unusual  appearances.  The  largest  was 
at  least  of  the  size  of  a  garden-pea;  the  others  were  consider- 
ably smaller.  The  largest  and  several  of  the  smaller  consisted 
of  two  distinct  portions.  The  smaller  portion  occupied  one  of 
the  extremities,  was  smooth  externally,  of  a  bluish  colour,  and 
was  nearly  of  the  consistence  of  cartilage ;  the  larger  portion 
was  of  a  bony  hardness  throughout.  When  dried,  this  smaller 
portion  shrunk  considerably,  and  resembled  in  appearance  a  piece 
of  dried  cartilage. 

I  find,  upon  more  extensive  inquiry,  as  I  had  previously  ex- 
pected,  that  many  of  those  much  engaged  in  dissection  have  ob- 
served these  bodies  more  than  once.  I  have  found  them  in  five 
out  of  the  last  sixty  subjects  in  the  dissection  of  which  I  have 
been  concerned.  My  friend,  Mr  Fergusson,  informs  me  that  he 
once  found  them  in  great  quantity  in  the  mesenteric  veins* 
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Tiedemann  gives  the  following  analysis  of  them  by  Gmelin  : 

Animal  matter,  *  ^  ^7.5 
Phosphate  of  lime,  -  53.5 
Carbonate  of  lime,  «  15.5 
Magnesia  and  loss,       -       3.5 

100.0  * 
It  is  stated  by  Dr  Loe  that  Dr  Prout  has  also  analysed  them, 
and  has  obtained  similar  results,  -f-  Though  the  different 
changes  through  which  these  bodies  pass  in  their  formation  have 
now  been  pretty  accurately  ascertained,  yet  the  nature  of  the 
causes  which  produce  these  changes  is  exceedingly  obscure. 
Tiedemann,  Otto,  X  Lobstein,  §  Cloquet,  and  Dr  Carsewell,  ||  all 
agree  that  they  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  veins ;  that 
they  at  first  consist  of  a  coagulum  of  blood ;  in  the  interior  of 
this  clot  the  fibrin  becomes  pale  and  concrete,  then  assumes  an 
osseous  appearance,  and  this  goes  on  little  by  little,  and  layer 
after  layer  towards  the  circumference.  We  could  easily  class 
their  formation  with  the  occasional  deposition  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter among  the  other  tissues,  if  Hodgson^s  opinion  was  correct, 
that  they  were  first  formed  external  to  the  veins,  and  afterwards 
made  their  way  by  absorption  into  the  interior  ;  or  if,  according  : 
to  Andral,  ^  they  were  in  general  first  developed  in  the  middle  \ 
coat  of  the  veins,  and  then  passed  into  their  interior  in  the  same  f 
manner  as  the  false  cartilages  are  formed,  and  pass  into  the  ca«  \ 
vity  of  the  joints.  Hodgson  stands  alone  in  his  opinion  ;  and 
we  even  find  Mr  LangstaflP^  **  upon  whose  authority  he  describes 
these  bodies,  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are  formed  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  veins.  The  adhesions  of  these  bodies  to  the  inner 
coat  of  the  veins  by  a  fine  membrane,  as  observed  by  Tiedemann 
and  Cruveilhier,  -f*f  would  afford  some  countenance  to  AndraPs 
opinion,  were  it  not  at  variance  with  accurate  observation ;  and 
we  may  suppose  that  this  appearance  was  produced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  foreign  body  causing  irritation  and  efiusion  of  coa- 
gulable  lymph. 

Tiedemann,  H  and,  following  him,  Lobstein,  suppose  them 
to  be  formed  by  a  mechanical  deposition  of  the  calcareous  matter 
contained  in  the  blood,  intermixing  itself  with  the  albumen  of  the 
blood.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  opinion  is  unable  to  explain  the 


*  TiedemaDn*8  Zeitscbrift  fur  Phy«iologie,  Vierter  aaad  Entes  Heft,  1631 
t  CydopsBdia  of  Practical  Medicine,  article  Veins. 
^  Otto^s  Pathological  Anatomy,  translated  by  South. 
§  Lob8tcin*8  Anatomie  Pathologiqoe. 
II  Cydopaadia  of  Practical  Medicine,  article  Veins. 
%  Andral*8  Anatomic  Patbologique,  Vol.  ii.  p.  412. 
••  London  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  VoL  viii. 
•l-t  Cruveilhitr^s  Anatomic  Patbologique,  Vol.  ii.  p.  71. 
XX  Journal  Complementanre  du  Diction,  des  Sdencet  Medic.  Vol  lU. 
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manner  of  their  formation  in  many  cases,  and  consequently,  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  the  probable  cause  of  their  formation  in 
those  cases  which  seem  to  agree  with  this  supposition.  Mechanical 
deposition  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  blood  cannot,  I  think, 
explain  their  formation  in  those*  cases,  where  we  find  an  osseous- 
looking  deposit  taking  place  in  the  centre  of  a  coagulum,  around 
which  the  fibrin  arranges  itself  in  concentric  laminse,  increas- 
ing in  density  as  we  proceed  to  the  centre,  and  where  apparently 
those  nearest  the  centre  gradually  assume  this  osseous  appear- 
ance, which  extends  itself  towards  the  circumference. 

If  these  bodies  resulted  from  mechanical  deposition,  could 
)  the  earthy  salts  pass  through  the  several  dense  laminse  of  fibrin, 
j  and  deposit  themselves,  apparently  in  certain  proportions,  in  the 
innermost  laminse  ?  If  the  presence  of  the  earthy  salts  was  the 
result  of  a  deposition,  would  they  not  rather  be  found  upon  the 
outer  surface  of  the  most  external  lamina,  instead  of  penetrating 
through  it  to  reach  the  innermost  ?  We  cannot,  at  least  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject,  refer  their  forma- 
tion to  any  chemical  agency.  Their  formation  is  probably  akin 
to  the  occasional  hardening  of  tubercles  into  bony  concretions, 
which  is  a  process  independent  of  any  vascular  organization  of 
the  tubercles  themselves.  It  is  also  illustrated  by  the  formation 
of  the  vegetations  on  the  valves  of  the  heart,  as  observed  by 
Laennec  and  Dr  Alison, — also  to  the  tubercular,  purulent,  or 
encephaloid  deposits,  sometimes  found  in  the  fibrinous  clots  with- 
in the  heart  and  great  vessels. 

I  can  scarcely  venture  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  this  subject ; 
but  I  must  confess  that  1  feel  inclined  to  believe  (however  fan- 
ciful the  opinion  may  appear  to  some  physiologists)  that  the 
great  resemblance  of  those  bodies  in  their  chemical  analysis  to 
the  osseous  texture,  the  manner  of  their  formation,  and  their 
possessing  in  some  cases  physical  properties  similar  to  cartilage, 
can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  they  are  the  result  of  a 
process  resembling  the  formation  of  the  osseous  tissue  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

It  is  possible,  that  when  our  knowledge  of  the  spontaneous 
motions  observed  in  the  circulating  fluids  of  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals becomes  more  extended,  we  may  be  furnished  with  a  more 
satisfactory  explanation  of  their  origin. 

Tiedemann  and  Lobstein  are  of  opinion  that  these  bodies  are 
more  frequently  found  in  arthritic  patients ;  and  they  believe 
that  this  may  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  the  blood  in 
those  individuals  may  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  earthy  salts. 
The  concretions,  however,  found  in  the  joints  of  arthritic  patients 
consist  of  urate  of  soda,  a  salt  not  discovered  in  the  phlebolites. 

*  Cloquet't  Pathologie  Chiruxgicale,  and  Observations  of  Or  Carsewell  in  article 
Veia»,  Cycloptedia  of  i^ractical  Mcdidnc. 
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I>r  Handyside^s  Case  of  Hermaphrodism,  818 

In  all  the  subjects  in  which  I  found  them,  there  was  no  reason 
to  suspect  any  arthritic  affection ;  but  having  had  very  few  op- 
portunities of  dissecting  subjects  who  have  suffered  from  gout, 
I  cannot  speak  of  their  relative  frequency.  They  are  generally 
described  as  being  deposited  in  the  dilated  veins ;  but  we  so 
often  see  the  dilatations  corresponding  to  the  varied  sizes  of 
these  bodies,  that  it  appears  probable  that  they  are  very  fre- 
quently the  consequence  of  their  presence. 

Since  the  preceding  observations  were  written,  I  have  found 
several  phlebolites,  in  the  spermatic  or  rather  ovarian  veins  .of 
the  two  last  female  subjects  I  have  dissected.  In  one  of  these 
subjects,  we  found  them  in  all  the  different  stages  of  their  for- 
mation. 

Art.  II. — Account  of  a  Case  of  Ilermaphrodism,  By  P.  D. 
Handyside,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  Edinburgh,  &c.  (Read  before  the 
Medico-Chirurg.  Society,  Dec.  3,  1834.) 

Gottlieb  Gottlich^  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  Saxon  service, 
was  born  at  the  village  of  Nieder  Lcuba,  near  Zittau,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  6th  of  March  1798. 

He  was  considered  at  birth  to  be  of  the  female  sex,  and  was 
accordingly  baptized  by  the  name  of  Marie  Rosine  GoUlick  ; 
the  initial  letters  of  which  name,  with  the  figures  1818,  are 
stained  on  his  right  arm.  He  had  a  brother  and  two  sisters, 
who  died  before  he  was  born,  and  of  whose  appearance  he  can 
give  no  account.  He  was  brought  up  and  entered  into  service 
as  a  female,  without  his  true  sex  being  ever  suspected,  even  by 
himself,  till  the  spring  of  1^1,  when,  on  account  of  a  fracture  of 
the  left  os/emoris^  he  was  received  into  the  hospital  at  Dresden. 

At  this  period,  the  part  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
the  left  labium  externum  became  distended  by  a  small  round 
tumour,  which  proved  to  be  the  left  testicle,  that  had  descended 
from  the  abdomen^  following  the  course  of  an  inguinal  hernia, 
which  had  been  produced  by  a  strain  at  work  a  short  time  be- 
fore. The  intestine  becoming  strangulated.  Professor  Bach  ope- 
rated for  its  relief. 

A  year  after  this  the  right  testicle  descended  after  a  precise- 
ly similar  manner,  and  on  this  occasion  Gottlieb  being  at  Got- 
tingen,  the  strangulation  was  relieved  by  an  operation  performed 
by  Professor  Langenbeck.  The  cicatrices  are  still  visible  on 
each  groin,  marking  the  seat  of  these  two  operations.*     T^o  ob- 

*  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  annexed  sketch  of  Gottlieb,  and  also  to  a  cast  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  the  greater  part  of  his  bod^>  w^m^V 
took  the  opportunity  of  makmg  daring  hti  late  lU^  m  uaA^ut^* 
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viate  the  inconvenience  of  hernias,  which  succeeded  these  opera- 
tions, a  double  truss  has  since  been  worn. 

The  parts  hitherto  regarded  as  the  labia  ewtema  were  thus 
shown  to  be  the  lateral  halves  of  the  scrotum  separated  by  a  f)». 
sure  on  the  median  line. 

He  still  continued  to  clothe  himself  in  female  attire,  and  to 
wear  his  hair  turned  up,  till  November  1832,  when  he  visited 
the  University  of  Heidelberg ;  and  then  it  was  that  I  had  first 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  him.  Professor  Tiedemann,  before 
whom  he  presented  himself,  did  not  hesitate  to  regard  him  at 
onoe  as  a  mtde^  but  declared  him  to  be  (in  the  words  of  that  distin- 
guished anatomist)  ^*  evidently  a  man,  with  genitals  of  uncommon 
conformation.  She  will  dress  herself,  therefore,  in  men^s  clothes, 
and  adopt  the  name  of  Gottlieb.'"  Professor  Blumenbach  of  Oot- 
tingen,  to  whom  this  individual  was  presented  on  the  4th  Fe- 
bnuuy  1833,  confirmed  the  view  of  Professor  Tiedemann. 

Since  that  period  Gottlieb  has  been  employed  exhibiting  him- 
self to  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  at  the  different 
schools  in  various  countries  in  Europe.  After  visiting  Bonn, 
Jena,  Marburg,  Mainz,  Oi&nbach,  Breslau,  Bremen,  and  other 
places  on  the  continent,  he  travelled  by  way  of  Hamburg  and 
Christiania  to  London  in  April  last,  where  he  was  examined  by 
Sir  A.  G>oper,  Mr  Green,  Dr  Davis,  and  Dr  Grant.  He  next 
exhibited  himself  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Cork,  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Montrose,  and  arrived  at  Edinburgh 
in  November  last.  Since  coming  here,  he  has  attracted  so 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  profession,  that  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  believe  that  a  short  notice  of  the  facts  connected  with 
his  case  might  not  prove  unacceptable  if  placed  upon  record. 

The  general  appearance  and  conformation  of  body  of  Gott- 
lieb Gottlieb  are  essentially  and  distinctly  masculine ;  although 
when  attired  in  female  clothing  he  bears  a  remarkable  similari- 
ty both  in  form  and  temperament  to  the  robust  females  of  the 
lower  class  in  the  Department  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  There  is,how- 
ever,  a  perfect  masciUine  gravity  of  countenance,  and  a  complete 
manly  self-possession  in  his  deportment  at  those  times  when  he 
is  exhibited  in  a  state  of  nudity  to  a  number  of  persons.  His 
features  are  rather  void  of  expression  ;  he  is  not  very  intelligent ; 
in  his  appetites  and  desires  he  is  thoroughly  sensual ;  and  his 
discourse  and  occupations  (perhaps  from  the  influence  of  female 
habits  and  society)  are  altogether  womanish.  This  bias  and 
turn  of  mind  may  also  proceed  from  the  constitution  being  so 
long  deprived  of  that  influence  which  it  naturally  receives  from 
the  developement  which  the  testes  undergo  at  puberty ;  from  the 
long-deferred  appearance  of  which  in  this  individual,  his  system 

hMB  failed  to  be  impressed  with  the  true  characters  of  his  sex. 
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The  configuration  of  the  head  also  is  male,  though  periiaps 
there  is  (apart  from  a  national  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the 
skull)  a  greater  deficiency  of  cerebellum  than  is  usual  in  the 
male  compared  with  the  female,  the  posterior  part  of  the  head 
being  very  flat.  His  sexual  desires,  however,  are  far  from  be- 
ing below  mediocrity.  The  head  is  exceedingly  prominent  in 
frt>nt,  but  a  remarkable  and  very  unusual  depression  is  observ- 
able in  each  temporal  region. 

In  respect  to  the  aurfaee  of  the  body  generally,  there  is  not 
that  abundant  deposition  of  fat  by  which  muscular  action  is  in 
the  female  so  much  obscured,  neither  is  there  that  spare  deve- 
lopemcnt  of  the  muscles  themselves,  nor  that  ,want  of  character 
in  the  bones  which  characterize  the  female,  and  announce  the 
delicacy  of  her  frame- work,  by  its  softer  and  smoother  contour ; 
but  in  toe  case  before  us,  the  structure  of  the  whole  cutaneousand 
adipose  tissues,  the  well-marked  roughnesses  along  the  bones 
affording  firm  attachments  to  the  strongly  developed  and  very 
powerful  muscles,  whose  action  is  marked  in  the  diversified 
lines  along  the  surface  of  the  body,  impart  to  the  figure  of  this 
individual  the  hard  and  uneven  outline  which  so  generally  cha- 
racterizes the  male  structure. 

Besides  the  matter  and  form  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  its 
proportions  also  partake  more  of  the  masculine  character.  The 
height  of  Gottlieb  is  five  feet  seven  inches.  The  shoulders  are 
somewhat  projecting.  Thebreadth  of  the  chest  measured  between 
the  two  acromion  processes  is  seventeen  inches ;  that  of  the  peU 
vt«,  betwQen  the  two  anterior  superior  iliac  spines  eleven  inches,-— 
denoting,  therefore,  the  comparative  narrowness  of  the  pelvie^ 
and  its  agreement  with  that  of  the  male.  In  this  person,  as 
may  be  olraerved  of  the  male  sex  generally,  the  distance  between 
the  pubee  and  the  umbilicua  is  shorter  than  between  the  umU- 
licue  and  the  scrobiculua  vordisj  while  the  reverse  is  found  to 
be  the  case  among  females ;  and  the  chest  is  longer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  other  parts  than  in  the  female  sex.  The  necx  is 
short  and  thick  ;  its  length,  from  the  chin  to  the  jugulum^  is 
only  three  inches :  the  length  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  only 
six  inches,  while  the  breadth  of  the  neck  (in  accommodation 
with  the  male  proportions  elsewhere  observed)  is  four  and  a-half 
inches.  The  pomum  Adami  is  largely  developed ;  and  the 
voice,  which  before  the  testicles  appeareid  was  soft  and  quite  fe- 
minine, began  at  that  period  to  undergo  the  change  ofmoulHngj 
and  it  has  now  assumed  a  somewhat  graver  and  more  masculine 
tone. 

The  breasts  also,  which  in  early  life  were  slightly  elevated, 
have  become,  since  the  descent  of  the  testes^  much  smaller  and 
perfectly  flat.  The  perimeum  is  masculine.  The  knees  alao 
present  more  of  the  mde  character)  «iii3l  \)ci^  coc^^oafii^XMBiK^ 
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that,  when  Gottlich  stands  erect,  they  approach  more  closely 
together  than  is  usual  in  the  male  sex,  is  attributable  to  the 
mode  of  treatment  adopted  after  the  fracture  of  the  femur  al- 
ready adverted  to. 

The  next  general  feature  in  this  person  respects  the  hair  on 
the  surface  of  his  body.  Not  only  has  that  on  the  head  become 
thicker  and  stronger  since  the  testicles  came  down,  but  an  ap- 
pearance of  hair  on  those  parts  of  the  body  where  at  puberty  in 
the  male  it  grows  has  lately  presented  itself.  A  light  downy 
beard  has  appeared  on  the  chin  and  upper  lip,  and  the  hair  in 
the  oxUUb  and  about  the  pudenda  has  increased  materially. 
There  is  a  little  below  the  knees,  but  the  legs,  thighs,  raphk  of 
the  perincBum^  arms,  and  chest,  are  destitute  of  this  covering. 

JLastly,  the  ffetiito-urinary  organs^  though  in  their  external 
features  imperfectly  developed,  yet  present  a  conformation  es- 
aentially  masculine.  The  pubes  is  not  prominent,  and  there  is 
no  developement  of  the  mons  veneris.  The  penis  is  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  but  imperforate.  The  glan-s  is  distinct, 
and  of  a  red  colour  ;  it  is  more  pointed  than  usual,  appearing 
like  an  enlarged  clitorUy  to  which  it  bears  a  more  perfect  re- 
semblance from  the  absence  of  the  urethra ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  slight  longitudinal  depression  where  the  urethra  should 
have  opened.  The  prepuce  is  one  inch  in  length,  loose  and 
rugose,  overhanging  the  glansy  and  attached  to  its  lower  sur- 
face, on  each  side  of  the  depression  for  the  urethra.  The  crura 
penis  are  large ;  and,  on  an  examination  being  made  through 
the  rectum^  may  be  distinctly  felt  proceeding  from  the  iubera 
ischiii  and  uniting  together  a  little  way  in  front  of  the  arch  of 
the  pubes.  When  erected,  the  length  of  the  penis  is  increased 
to  two  inches,  and  in  thickness  it  resembles  a  common-sized  fore- 
finger. 

Below  the  penis^  and  occupying  the  place  of  the  septum 
scroti,  there  is  a  narrow  elevated  line  or  raphS  one  inch  and  a- 
half  in  length,  commencing  at  the  fraenum  prceputii,  and  ter- 
minating on  the  upper  surface  of  a  canal  of  about  one  inch  in 
diameter  and  three  inches  in  depth,  leading  to  the  urinary 
bladder.  The  opening  into  the  bladder  is  through  a  narrow 
orifice  at  the  farther  end  and  on  the  upper  surface  of  this  ca- 
pacious canal,  and  corresponds  in  direction,  in  length,  and  in 
width  to  the  female  urethra. 

When  the  walls  of  this  canal,  simulating  in  some  respects  a 
vagina,  are  examined  by  the  aid  of  the  speculum,  they  are 
seen  to  be  lined  by  a  membrane  presenting  many  folds  resem- 
bling the  caruncutce  myrtiformes ;  and  upon  a  more  minute 
and  extended  examination  of  this  canal  with  the  assistance  of  a 
sound  in  the  bladder  and  the  finger  passed  up  the  rectum,  it 
seems  to  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  a  uterus^  a  prostate^ 
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or  any  other  organ.  No  menstrual  discharge,  or  any  symp* 
toms  indicating  the  natural  efforts  to  perform  that  function,  have 
ever  occurred.  At  the  period  when  the  testes  descended,  how- 
ever, Gottlieb  experienced  repeated  attacks  of  luBmoptysis. 

The  urinary  passage  is  separated  from  the  perintBum  by  a 
semilunar  ibid  of  skin  (resembling  the  ^/urca  mrginis)  which 
serves  to  direct  forward  the  stream  of  urine ;  and  its  inferior 
border  is  at  the  distance  of  two  inches  from  the  antts^  but  pon- 
nected  to  it  by  means  of  the  usual  cutaneous  elevation,— the 
raphS  perinceu 

The  testicles,  which  are  about  the  common  size,  though  ra- 
ther softer  than  natural,  are,  with  their  vessels,  unequivocally 
present.  They  are  pendulous  in  the  halves  of  the  scroium^ 
and  placed  at  an  inch  distance  on  either  side  of  the  raphi^  al« 
ready  alluded  to  as  occupying  the  situation  of  the  septum  scroti. 

From  the  meatus  urinarius  to  the  fflans  penisj  the  mem* 
brane  on  each  side  of  the  raphi  appears  in  some  particulars  to 
resemble  the  portion  of  the  natural  urethra  anterior  to  the  bulb. 
It  is  thin  and  delicate,  and  highly  vascular  ;  and  there  are  ob* 
servable  on  its  surface,  near  the  gUins^  three  minute  lacuttof^  pro- 
bably the  orifices  of  Cowpcr^s  glands,  from  which  a  mucous  dis- 
charge is  poured  out ;  as  well  as  two  larger  valvular  openings 
(capable  of  admitting  fine  bristles  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,) 
which  are  the  terminations  of  the  vasa  de/erentia,  and  are 
placed  immediately  below  the  former  apertures,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  four  or  five  lines  on  each  side  of  the  elevated 
line,  which  corresponds  to  the  rapfU  and  caput  gaUinaginis  of 
the  urethra. 

The  seminal  fluid  which,  in  the  act  of  coition,  or  in  noctur- 
nal emissions,  is  discharged  from  the  openings  of  the  vasa  defe- 
rential has  been  submitted  to  the  microscope,  and  found  to  pre- 
sent the  usual  characters. 

In  the  last  place,  with  regard  to  the  sexual  desires  manifested 
by  this  individual,  these  are  moderately  strong.  He  has  had  ' 
frequently  connexion  with  the  male,  from  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  to  the  present  period,  and,  indeed,  up  to  the  time  when 
the  testicles  descended,  he  felt  no  inclination  for  connexion  with 
the  female.  He  has,  however,  since  that  period  experienced 
this  desire,  and  gratified  it  while  at  Hamburgh  two  years  ago. 
The  circumstance,  that  he  cannot  perfectly  perform  the  functions 
of  a  man,  may  serve  to  explain  how  he  has  not  much  passion  for 
women,  and  how  his  amative  desires  are  still  directed  towuds 
his  own  sex. 

In  addition  to  the  detail  of  facts  to  which  in  this  communi- 
cation I  have  confined  myself,  I  would  obaerve,  that  the  ^ib-^ 
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coluuntiM  of  derdiimiiiciit  now  daicribed  appear  to  me  to  con- 
dbtalnioeti&tiidjotdlgiGneiiciaai/iRafoofTC  Though 

I  haTOy  in  oomplianee  with  the  common  language  of  authors, 
entitled  the  case  one  of  HennaphrDdism,  as  this  term  has  been 
eommonly  applied  to  instances  of  animals  being  brought  forth 
mhmit  orguis  of  generatioii  ate  pretematurally  formed,— yet,  in 
strict  physiological  prooriety,  this  is  a  term  which  ought,  I  be* 
Bere,  to  be  confined  to  tnat  species  of  malformation  of  the  organs 
cf  generation,  in  which  there  is  really  a  mixture  of  male  and 
ftmale  parts  in  equal  or  in  different  dcffrees. 

Under  the  impresrion,  then,  that  warn  is  the  just  and  correct 
Iputomioo-physiological  definition  of  an  hermaphrodite,  and 
that  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  no  strict  instance  of 
eneh  a  condition  of  the  generatiTe  organs,— hi  union  of  all  the 
omns  of  both  sexes  in  toe  same  individual,«^a8  oyer  occurred 
eiSier  in  the  more  perfect  animals,  or  in  the  human  species,  I 
woidd  dedgnate  the  feregwng  case  of  Gdttlich  as  one  simply  of 
BPjfpo&padSem^  (or  uretiura  forming  but  half  a  canal,  and  opening 
below  the  jpmif,  or  in  the  /immmss,)  which  is  only  the  first 

n  towards  true  and  real  hermaphrodLsm. 
nt  a  feature  in  wfaidi  I  believe  this  case  of  iffpospadiasj 
though  in  many  particulars  resembling  others  on  record,  to  be 
periiqis  unique,  is  in  the  manner  in  which  the  ureihra  opens 
ett  the  upper  eurfeee  of  a  wide  canal;  therein  appearing  to  be 
strictly  analogous  to  the  mode  of  entrance  of  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  fsreikra  into  the  bulb. 

In  conclusion,  though  such  malformations  of  the  parts  of  ge- 
neration in  the  male,  which  haye  been  mistaken  for  a  mixture 
of  those  of  both  sexes,  are  in  a  great  number  of  cases  beyond 
the  reach  of  surgical  art,  it  is  otherwise  in  the  present  instance, 
where  there  exists  a  very  minor  de^;ree  of  imperfection  in  the 
iospiegnating  organs  ;  it  being  ^ascnbaUe  only  to  a  deficiency  in 
thetirel&ra,  and  apparently  to  no  other  cause  that  Gottlich  has 

Eyed  himself  to  be  incompetent  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
sex.  Accordingly,  the  imperfection  in  the  urethra  might 
be  materially  diminished,  if  not  altogether  removed,  by  contract- 
ing the  orifice  of  the  wide  canal  in  the  perbusum^  and  by  unit- 
ing the  edges  of  the  divided  scrotum ;  dius  continuing  upwards 
the  canal  <^  the  ureihra  to  the  ^eoM  penis  itself.  The  present 
ease  is  one  in  which  we  might  ftirly  anticipate  success  firom  such 
an  operadim.  When  it  was  formerly  proposed,  however,  by 
Professor  Langenbeck,  Gk>ttlich  declined  all  surgical  aid,  and 
he  is  now  still  more  averse  to  a  proposal  of  this  xind,  since  it 
wooU  at  once  deprive  him  of  his  pcesent  easy  and  profitable 
aM»de  of  subsistence. 
March  18S6. 
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Abt.  lll.'^^Case  of  peculiar  Disease  of  the  AikuU  and  Dura 
Mater.  By  J.  H.  Balfodk,  M.  D.,  F.  K.  S.  E.,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh.  (Read  to  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  on  the  3d  December  1884.) 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  October  1834>  I  was  requested  to 
visit  a  young  gentleman,  about  18  years  of  age,  who,  according 
to  the  statement  of  his  friends,  laboured  under  deafness  of  seve* 
ral  months  duration,  which  they  had  considered  to  be  his  chief 
complaint,  but  which  was  soon  proved  to  be  merely  a  symptom 
connected  with  some  deep-seated  disease  of  the  head. 

The  patient  was  tall  and  emaciated,  bis  eyes  were  large,  hia 
countenance  had  a  pallid  hue,  and  he  appeared  to  be  of  a  stnu 
mous  habit.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  he  complained  of  head* 
ach,  which  was  at  times  severe,  and  was  accompanied  with  ver- 
tigo, and  a  sense  of  ringing  in  the  ears  and  throbbing  in  the 
head.  The  pain  frequently  extended  through  the  whole  head, 
but  was  generally  referred  to  the  posterior  region.  The  cra- 
nium itself  was  large  and  well-developed,  but  did  not  at  that 
time  present  any  peculiar  appearance  which  would  have  directed 
attention  to  it.  He  experienced  a  feeling  of  weight  and  heavi- 
ness in  the  head,  which  was  somewhat  relieved  by  assuming  a  re-^ 
cumbent  posture.  There  was  some  discharge  from  the  right  ear, 
and  an  appearance  of  ulceration  in  it.  His  pulse  was  120,  with 
a  peculiar  jerk,  and  his  tongue  was  very  foul  and  coated.  There 
was  considerable  heat  of  surface,  more  especially  in  the  head^ 
His  appetite  was  tolerably  good,  and  he  complained  much  of 
thirst.  His  bowels  were  confined,  and  were  reported  to  be  ge- 
nerally constipated, — no  evacuation  taking  place  often  for  eight 
days  at  a  time.  He  had  also  some  shooting  pains  in  the  knee^ 
hip  and  shoulder  joints,  which  he  attributed  to  rheumatism. 
Though  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  going  out  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  taking  a  walk,  still  he  was  easily  fatigued  by  any  exer- 
tion, and  was  obviously  in  a  weak  state  of  body. 

His  friends  stated  that  he  had  always  been  of  a  pensive  dis- 
position, and,  even  when  a  child,  had  not  entered  into  the  active 
sports  of  other  boys.  He  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  his 
headach  was  principally  attributed  to  this.  His  growth  had 
been  very  rapid  within  the  last  two  years,  and  he  was  much 
taller  than  most  young  men  of  the  same  age.  He  had  always 
displayed  great  cleverness  and  proficiency  in  his  studies,  and 
although,  ^m  particular  circumstances,  he  laboured  under  great 
disadvantages  as  to  the  means  of  education,  still,  by  his  own  un- 
aided exertions,  he  had  made  considerable  progress  in  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  as  well  as  in  mathematics.  He  bad  never 
been  very  robust,  and  had  not  enjoyed  good  health  for  several 
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years,  but  his  intellectual  powers  had  always  been  vigorous  and 
active.  About  three  years  previously  he  had  been  affected  with 
pulmonary  complaints,  which  were  relieved  by  bleeding  and  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen.  Subsequently  to  this  he  complained  of 
pain  in  his  head,  which  had  continued  to  recur  at  intervals  ever 
since,  but  which  had  never  assumed  any  degree  of  severity  till 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  With  the  view  of  easing  the  pain 
and  procuring  sleep,  he  had  frequently  of  late  resorted  to  the 
use  of  laudanum  in  considerable  doses.  His  deafness  had  com- 
menced in  the  month  of  August  last,  after  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet,  and  had  continued  to  increase  since  that  period.  No  me- 
dical treatment  had  been  adopted,  from  an  impression  on  the  part 
of  his  friends,  that  his  complaints  were  owing  to  a  want  of  tone 
and  energy  about  the  system,  and  would  ultimately  be  relieved 
by  proper  attention  to  diet  and  regimen. 

From  the  state  of  the  bowels  and  tongue,  I  was  induced,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  prescribe  a  full  dose  of  purgative  medicine. 
Cold  was  also  applied  to  his  head ;  his  ears  were  syringed  with 
milk  and  water ;  and  an  embrocation  was  rubbed  on  the  knee, 
hip,  and  shoulder.  He  was  put  upon  light  diet,  and  was  order- 
ed to  abstain  from  reading,  and  any  violent  exercise.  The  use 
of  laudanum  was  also  as  much  as  possible  prohibited. 

Next  day  the  symptoms  were  unabated,  and,  as  the  medicine 
had  not  produced  any  effect,  pills,  consisting  each  of  five  grains 
of  the  colocynth  pill  mass,  and  one  drop  of  croton  oil,  were  ad- 
ministered. The  exhibition  of  four  of  these  produced,  on  the 
6th  of  October,  a  copious  evacuation  of  indurated  feces.  Still, 
however,  the  symptoms  were  little  relieved,  and  the  headach 
continued  to  recur  in  paroxysms,  which  were  particularly  severe 
during  the  night,  and  forced  him  to  have  recourse  to  laudanum 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  sleep.  The  severity  of  the  pain  of 
the  head  was  frequently  indicated  by  a  peculiar  distressing  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  fore- 
head, and  an  involuntary  sort  of  sighing.  During  the  occur- 
rence of  the  pain  he  seemed  to  be  uneasy  in  every  position,  and 
attempted  to  obtain  temporary  relief  at  one  time  by  walking  about 
the  room,  and  at  another  by  assuming  a  recumbent  or  sitting 
posture.  When  walking,  the  feeling  of  weight  in  the  head  an- 
noyed him  much.  ^J'he  deafness  was  still  very  great ;  pulse  very 
frequent ;  and  tongue  foul.  Leeches  were  now  applied  to  the 
head,  and  the  bleeding  was  encouraged  for  several  hours,  and 
afterwards  cold  applications  were  continued.  He  was  ordered 
to  have  a  warm  bath,  and  the  purgative  pills  were  repeated. 
The  ears  had  been  syringed  several  times  with  soap  and  water ; 
but,  as  the  deafness  seemed  to  depend  on  some  deep-seated  dis- 
ease, this  operation  was  now  omitted.     The  leeching  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  scarcely  any  alleviation  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  report  of  the  10th  of  October : — Headach  severe, 
recurring  in  paroxysms,  rendering  him  very  restless  and  uneasy, 
and  frequently  causing  him  to  sigh ;  great  sense  of  weight  in  the 
back  part  of  the  head ;  pulse  130 ;  tongue  cleaner  than  former- 
ly, but  still  white  and  furred ;  skin  warm  ;  discharge  from  the 
ear  continues ;  some  numbness  in  the  perinceum  and  about  the 
anus^  with  difficulty  of  micturition ;  eyes  rather  prominent,  and 
some  eflfusion  of  blood  under  the  conjunctiva?,  which  appear 
swollen. 

His  head  was  now  shaved,  and  a  blister  was  applied  to  the 
back  part  of  the  head  and  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  the  discharge 
from  which  was  kept  up  by  savine  ointment  for  six  or  seven 
days.  An  astringent  lotion  was  applied  to  the  eyes ;  and  whey, 
ether,  and  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  were  given  to  relieve  the 
dysuria.  A  purgative  enema  was  also  administered,  and  order- 
ed to  be  repeated  every  two  days,  if  the  bowels  were  not  freely 
relieved. 

As  the  headach,  however,  still  continued  to  recur  with  seve- 
rity, I  now,  with  the  approbation  of  Sir  George  Ballingall,  who 
saw  the  case,  ordered  two  grains  of  calomel,  and  half  a  grain  of 
opium,  to  be  taken  twice  a  day.  This  treatment  was  continued 
for  seven  days,  until  the  mouth  became  slightly  affected.  Sa^ 
line  medicine  was  then  administered,  and,  as  the  throat  had  as- 
sumed an  aphthous  and  cedematous  appearance,  a  stimulating 
gargle  was  prescribed.  The  throat  was  also  scarified,  in  order 
to  afford  relief  from  the  feeling  of  suffocation  which  the  patient 
experienced. 

The  mercurial  action  continued  for  several  days,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  complete  remission  of  the  headach. 

The  eyes,  however,  at  this  time  became  very  prominent 
There  was  considerable  bloody  effusion  of  the  conjunctives^  and 
an  cedematous  swelling  and  protrusion  of  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  eyelids.  There  was  also  slight  strabismus,  and  some  degree 
of  double  vision. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  the  following  is  the  report  of  his 
state: — Headach  has  not  returned;  eyes  very  prominent;  con- 
junctival lining  much  swelled  and  protruded ;  vision  very  im- 
perfect ;  bowels  now  easily  kept  open  by  a  dose  of  compound 
powder  of  jalap  and  enemata;  tongue  rather  white;  pulse  vary- 
ing from  V^Q  to  130,  irregular;  discharge  from  blister  has  ceas- 
ed. Has  occasional  nervous  tremors,  during  which  the  head 
and  body  are  much  agitated,  while  the  senses  remain  entire,  and 
he  is  able  to  answer  questions  distinctly. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  November,  he  experienced  a  feel- 
ing of  numbness,  which  extended  along  the  whole  of  the  left  side 
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of  the  body,  and  was  accompanied  with  sickness,  vomiting,  pain 
at  Xheficrobtculus  cordis^  and  some  difficulty  of  breathing.  These 
symptoms  were  relieved  by  the  use  of  stimulating  embrocations, 
and  the  administration  of  a  little  brandy. 

On  examining  the  head  at  this  time  particularly,  I  remarked 
a  peculiar  prominence  over  the  upper  part  of  the  frontal  and 
parietal  bones,  communicating  an  elastic  sensation  as  if  the  su- 
tures were  cartilaginous.  Pressure  on  the  swelling  caused  slight 
pain.  On  examining  the  patient  carefully  on  the  evening  of  the 
2d  along  with  Dr  Abercrombie,  we  detected  a  hard  tumour  be- 
hind each  eye  immediately  under  the  superciliary  ridge,  pres- 
sure on  which  did  not  cause  much  pain. 

The  head  was  ordered  to  be  again  shaved^  and  a  blister  was 
applied  over  the  whole  head.  At  the  same  time,  the  purgative 
medicine  and|the  other  remedies  were  continued. 

Previous  to  this  period  the  patient  had  been  able  to  sit  up 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  but  now,  in  consequence  of 
the  tremors,  &c.  he  was  con6ned  wholly  to  bed,  and  continued  to 
be  so  until  his  death.  November  3d.  Blister  on  the  head  rose 
well ;  swelling  of  eyes  continues ;  bowels  open  ;  pulse  as  before ; 
tongue  cleaner ;  some  cramping  pain  of  stomach,  which  was  re- 
lieved by  magnesia  and  antispasmodic  draughts.  In  the  course 
of  three  or  four  days,  the  eyes  became  so  prominent  that  the 
eyelids  could  scarcely  cover  them.  On  the  8th  of  November, 
tne  vision  of  the  right  eye  was  totally  lost,  and  the  eye  itself, 
from  constant  exposure,  became  opaque  and  collapsed.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days  more,  the  left  eye  also  was  so  much 
protruded  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  vision,  and  it  too  lost  its 
transparency  and  figure.  The  mucous  membrane  was  also  pro- 
truded so  as  to  appear  like  a  prominent  circle  round  the  eyes. 

While  the  protrusion  of  the  eyes  was  going  on,  the  tumours 
on  the  head  had  increased  much  in  size,  and  smaller  swellings  of  a 
similar  nature  appeared  on  different  parts  of  the  cranium.  Some 
abscesses  likewise  appeared  on  the  neck,  and  one  of  the  tumours 
on  the  back  of  the  head  began  to  discharge  a  greenish-coloured 
matter.  Above  the  zygoma  on  the  right  side  a  distinct  swell- 
ing was  also  detected. 

Leeches  were  applied  to  the  tumours  in  the  orbits,  and  blis- 
ters were  applied  to  the  temples,  which  were  dressed  with  mer- 
curial and  hydriodate  of  potass  ointment.  Cold  astringent  lo- 
tions were  prescribed  for  the  eyes,  and  the  eyelids  jrere  rubbed 
with  hydriodate  of  potass  ointment. 

All  the  symptoms,  nevertheless,  became  aggravated  ;  his  eyes 
were  more  and  more  protruded,  so  as  to  be  almost  forced  out 
of  their  sockets,  the  tumours  on  the  head  increased  both 
in  number  and  size,  and  the  nervous  tremors  became  dis- 
tressing.    He  was  disturbed  by  fearful  dreams,  and  frequent- 
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ly  awoke  in  great  agitation.  When  roused  he  answered  ques- 
tions distinctly,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  coherent.  He  oc* 
casionally  asked  for  food,  which  he  seemed  to  take  with  some 
degree  of  relish.  He  always  intimated  to  the  nurse  when  he 
wished  to  go  to  stool  or  make  water,  and  was  uniformly  assisted 
out  of  bed  on  these  occasions.  This  he  continued  to  do  till 
within  a  day  of  his  death. 

From  the  middle  of  November,  the  medical  treatment  con- 
sisted in  keeping  the  bowels  open  by  medicine  and  enemata; 
giving  anodyne  and  ^antispasmodic  draughts  when  the  nervous 
agitation  and  cramping  pain  of  the  stomach  were  severe;  apply- 
ing cold  astringent  lotions  to  the  eyes;  and  administering  nourish- 
ing diet. 

On  the  22d  and  23d  of  November,  he  was  in  a  very  restless 
and  agitated  state,  being  frequently  troubled  with  horrible 
dreams,  and  throwing  off  the  bed-clothes,  as  if  in  great  agony. 
The  recollection  of  some  family  distresses  seemed  to  prey  upon 
his  mind,  and  he  frequently  alluded  to  them  in  a  very  striking 
manner.  At  times  he  fell  into  a  low  quiet  state,  during  which 
his  pulse  became  small,  feeble,  and  irregular,  and  his  extremities 
cold.     From  this  state  he  was  several  times  roused  by  stimuli. 

Although  he  was  now  much  weaker  than  formerly,  still  he 
could  raise  himself  in  bed,  and  seemed  to  possess  considerable 
muscular  power.  He  could  still  answer  questions  rationally,  but 
his  articulation  was  less  distinct,  and  his  deafness  extreme.  The 
paleness  of  his  complexion,  and  the  prominence  of  his  eyes,  com- 
bined as  they  were  with  blindness  and  deafness,  contributed  to  give 
his  countenance  a  peculiar  ghastly  and  cadaverous  appearance. 

24th.  Appears  to  be  sinking ;  pulse  varying  from  180  to  140, 
small  and  weak,  and  at  times  nearly  imperceptible ;  skin  becom- 
ing cold;  some  wheezing  in  the  respiration,  which  is  quicker  than 
natural ;  answers  questions  very  indistinctly,  and  can  scarcely 
be  made  to  hear ;  bowels  opened  by  injection ;  no  paralytic 
symptoms,  and  less  nervous  agitation.  Wine  and  brandy  were 
ordered  to  be  given,  and  warmth  was  applied  to  the  extremi- 
ties. At  seven  a.  m.  on  the  25th  of  Nov.  his  breathing  was  very 
laborious,  and  was  accompanied  with  much  mucous  rattle.  He 
had  been  restless  during  the  night,  frequently  throwing  off  the 
bed-clothes,  and  raising  his  hands  to  his  head.  He  was  now, 
however,  quiet,  and  seemed  to  be  insensible ;  pulse  nearly  imper- 
ceptible. From  this  time  he  gradually  sunk,  and  expired  with- 
out a  struggle  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning. 

26th.  Nov.  Inspection  28  hours  after  death.  On  remov- 
ing  the  scalp,  there  was  observed  a  large  mass  of  olive-green 
coloured  matter,  in  some  places  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  covering  the  sagittal  suture  and 
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part  of  the  parietal  bones  on  either  side,  and  extending  from 
the  coronal  nearly  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the  lambdoidal 
suture.  (See  Plate  II.  Fig.  1.)  This  green- coloured  matter 
was  of  a  firm  cartilaginous  consistence,  and  presented  a  smooth 
green  surface,  when  cut  with  the  knife.  It  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  outer  table  of  the  skull.  Patches  of  a  similar 
kind  of  matter  existed  on  several  parts  of  the  parietal  and  occi- 
pital bones,  and  a  large  mass  was  detected  below  the  right  tern- 
poral  muscle,  attached  to  the  bone  on  that  side. 

On  removing  the  skull-cap,  its  internal  surface,  more  espe- 
cially at  the  upper  part  above  the  longitudinal  sinus,  was  ob- 
served lined  here  and  there  with  thin  layers  of  a  similar  green- 
coloured  matter,  interspersed  with  some  bloody  spots,  and  the 
bone  in  these  situations  was  distinctly  roughened  by  absorption, 
and  exhibited  a  cellular  cancellated  appearance.  In  three  or 
four  places  the  skull-cap  was  so  thin  as  to  be  quite  transparent. 

On  the  upper  surface  of  the  dura  water  there  was  a  large  de- 
posit of  the  green-coloured  matter,  and  several  rounded  masses 
were  scattered  over  it  in  different  places.  The  internal  surface 
of  the  dura  mater  was  studded  with  rounded  green-coloured  mas- 
ses covered  by  the  inner  layer  of  that  membrane.  At  the  back 
part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater ^  on  the  right  side, 
there  was  a  large'  bloody  patch  with  several  smaller  bloody  spots 
around  it.     (See  Plate  II.  Fig.  2.) 

Green-coloured  masses  were  also  found  outside  the  dura  mater^ 
close  to  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  on  the  sphe- 
noid bone,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  as  well  as 
at  the  union  of  the /a/^  and  tentorium  cerebelliy  and  under  the 
cerebdlum. 

Near  the  crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid,  the  orbital  plate  of  the 
frontal  bone,  on  removing  the  dura  mater^  was  seen  to  be  thin, 
transparent,  and  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  perforated. 

There  was  some  effusion  under  the  arachnoid,  and  a  minute 
quantity  of  serosity  in  the  ventricles.  The  brain  was  very  firm 
in  texture,  but  did  not  exhibit  any  trace  of  disease  in  its  sub- 
stance. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  both  orbits  was  filled  with 
green-coloured  firm  matter,  similar  to  that  found  on  the  cranium. 
The  matter  was  firmly  attached  to  the  frontal  bone,  and  had  no 
connexion  with  the  interior  of  the  cranium.  The  optic  nerves, 
while  in  the  interior  of  the  cranium^  were  healthy,  but  in  pas- 
sing through  the  green  matter  in  the  orbit,  they  became  small 
and  elongated. 

No  examination  was  made  of  the  chest  or  abdomen* 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  learned  that  several  members 
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of  the  family  have  died  of  phthisis^  and  some  have  been  cut 
off  by  head  complaints. 

The  disease  in  this  case  appears  to  be  of  a  very  uncommon 
nature,  and  is  not  noticed,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  works  of  any 
authors  who  have  written  on  diseases  of  the  head.  I  have, 
therefore,  been  induced  to  draw  up  a  full  account  of  its  symp* 
toms  and  history,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained.  I  fear, 
however,  that,  while  I  thus  add  an  interesting  fact  to  our  patho- 
logical knowledge,  I  am  unable  to  suggest  any  remedy  for  the 
disease. 

From  the  morbid  appearances  presented  on  dissection,  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  disease 
had  existed  for  a  considerable  period ;  and  its  commencement 
may  in  all  probability  be  dated  so  far  back  as  the  time  when  the 
patient  first  complained  of  headach.  This,  it  will  be  observed, 
was  between  two  and  three  years  before  his  death.  The  mor- 
bid changes,  however,  appear  to  have  proceeded  at  first  in  a  very 
slow  and  insidious  manner,  and  no  distinct  signs  of  their  exist- 
ence  were  obvious  till  August  1834,  when,  after  exposure  to 
cold,  deafness  came  on,  accompanied  with  an  aggravation  of  the 
headach.  From  that  time  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  more 
rapid,  and  was  marked  by  more  evident  symptoms. 

The  tumours  on  the  skull  and  dura  mater  were  peculiar  both 
as  regarded  their  texture  and  colour.  In  texture,  they  resem- 
bled what  has  been  termed  a  soft  node,  and  when  cut  into,  they 
presented  a  uniform  smooth  surface,  similar  to  that  of  blanc- 
mange, rendered  very  stiff  by  the  addition  of  isinglass.  Their 
colour,  as  represented  on  the  plate,  was  of  a  bright  olive  green,T— 
a  tint  which  may  have  been  owing  to  the  presence  of  colouring 
matter  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  found  in  the  bile.  This  is  a 
mere  hypothesis,  as,  unfortunately,  no  chemical  analysis  was 
made  of  it.  I  may  remark,  however,  that  the  patient  never  la- 
boured under  jaundice,  and  was  not  subject  to  any  bilious  com- 
plaint. I  regret  that  no  examination  was  made  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen^  to  ascertain  whether  any  tumours  of  a  similar  nature 
existed  in  the  lungs,  liver,  heart,  or  large  vessels. 

It  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  intellectual 
powers  continued  nearly  unimpaired  during  the  whole  course  of 
this  formidable  disease.  It  will  also  be  remarked,  that  the  se- 
vere  headach  yielded  speedily  and  completely  to  the  use  of  ca- 
lomel and  opium ;  while  the  tumours  on  the  head  and  in  the  or- 
bit increased  latterly  with  amazing  rapidity,  notwithstanding  all 
attempts  to  check  their  progress.  No  particular  cause  can  be 
assigned  for  this  remarkable  disease,  although  it  undoubtedly 
may  in  some  degree  be  connected  with  the  patient^s  strumous 
diathesis. 

15,  Dundas  Street^  1th  Feb.  1885. 
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Art.  IV. — Observations^  Pathological  and  Therapeutic,      By 
John  Scott,  M.  U.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.   - 

I.  On  some  varieties  of  Intermittent  Headach, — Intermit- 
tent headach  is  sometirnes  a  very  distressing,  and  occasionally 
an  obstinate  affection.  Several  interesting  cases  having  lately 
come  under  my  observation,  I  have  been  induced  to  draw  up  a 
few  notes  of  their  history. 

The  most  common  form  is  that  in  which  pain  is  felt  over  one, 
or  more  rarely,  over  both  eyes,  coming  on  at  a  certain  time  of 
day,  gradually  increasing  in  severity,  continuing  three  or  four 
hours,  and  then  decreasing, — the  patient  being  entirely  free  from 
pain  in  the  intervals.  This  is  sometimes  confounded  with  tic 
douloureux ;  but  from  this  it  differs  in  several  respects.  There 
k  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance  present,  though  we  usu- 
ally find  that  the  tongue  has  been  foul,  and  that  there  are  symp. 
toms  of  derangement  of  the  digestive  functions,  which  are  gene- 
rally removed  by  laxative  medicines,  Dover^s  powders,  and  mild 
diaphoretics,  followed  by  quinine.  The  most  effectual  remedy 
18,  however,  an  emetic,  and  I  have  known  it  succeed  when  all 
other  means  have  been  used  in  vain. 

It  is  the  more  severe  forms  connected  with,  or  probably  pro- 
ceeding from,  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
frontal  sinus  that  I  wish  to  describe.  It  begins  with  a  feeling 
of  fulness  and  stuffing  in  the  nose,  with  severe  pain  at  its  root, 
gradually  increasing  in  violence,  and  attended  with  great  into- 
lerance of  light,  sometimes  delirium  and  stupor.  The  following 
case,  will  however,  best  describe  the  affection  to  which  I  allude. 

A  gentleman,  34  years  of  age,  of  robust  habit  and  rheumatic 
constitution,  though  at  this  period  he  had  not  suffered  from  that 
disease,  had  been  complaining  for  a  week  of  pain  in  the  head, 
which  became  gradually  worse.  The  paroxysm  may  be  thus 
clescribed.  At  nine  in  the  morning  the  temperature  of  the  skin 
was  natural ;  the  pulse  66 ;  the  countenance  clear ;  and  the  pa- 
tient had  no  pain.  In  half  an  hour  he  complained  of  pain  at 
the  root  of  the  nose,  extending  to  both  sides  of  the  forehead. 
In  two  hours  the  pain  had  become  very  severe,  with  hot  dry 
akin ;  the  j)ulse  at  78  ;  the  eyes  red,  light  painful.  At  two  the 
pain  was  intense  over  the  whole  forehead,  he  screamed  aloud 
with  agony  if  the  least  ray  of  light  was  admitted  to  the  room ; 
the  skin  was  very  hot ;  the  countenance  dark-coloured ;  the  pulse 
was  full  and  strong ;  and  the  carotid  arteries  beating  violently. 
In  an  hour,  when  stupor  and  a  degree  of  insensibility  ensued, 
he  allowed  that  the  pain  was  not  so  severe  as  formerly.  About 
four  a  slight  moisture  broke  on  the  skin,  which  increased  to  a 
profuse  perspiration^  and  continued  for  three  hours,  with  relief 
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of  all  the  symptoms.  In  the  erening  he  felt  quite  well,  and 
had  a  good  night ;  but  with  the  returning  day  the  disease  re- 
curred. 

I  bled  him  freely  from  the  arm  at  the  commencement  of  one 
of  the  paroxyms,  applied  leeches,  and  prescribed  purgatives,  ca- 
lomel, colchicum,  and  Jameses  powder,  but  with  no  decided  ad- 
vantage. We  then  gave  him  large  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
at  intervals  during  the  night,  with  the  effect  in  a  few  days  of 
postponing  the  hour  of  attack,  and  alleviating  its  severity.  To 
this  treatment  it  eventually  yielded,  though  the  whole  course 
was  more  than  three  weeks. 

About  four  years  afterwards,  the  same  gentleman  was  threat- 
ened with  an  attack  of  a  similar  kind.  The  pain,  which  had 
been  moderate  for  some  days,  became  extremely  severe,  and  as- 
sumed the  same  periodical  form.  Having  frequently  found  great 
benefit  from  the  appUcatioh  of  leeches  to  the  internal  membranes, 
I  applied  in  the  morning  three  to  each  nostril.  They  bled  pro- 
fusely, and  this  was  encouraged  by  inhaling  steam.  The  spirit 
vapour-bath  was  now  used  for  half  an  hour  with  decided  good 
effect.  It  produced  free  perspiration  and  relief  from  pain. 
By  these  means  the  violence  of  the  disease  was  broken,  and  it 
was  readily  removed  by  laxatives  and  colchicum. 

This  affection  partakes  strongly  of  the  nature  of  rheumatism. 
I  have  sometimes  found  it  alternating  with  rheumatic  pains  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  leaving  the  forehead,  and  appearing  vio- 
lently in  the  arm.  It  is  more  frequently,  however,  confined  to 
the  nostrils  and  frontal  sinus. 

Since  the  occurrence  of  this  case  I  have  been  frequently  in 
the  habit  of  applying  leeches  to  the  nostrils,  and  always  with 
relief.  They  fasten  readily,  fill  themselves  in  a  short  time,  aiid 
produce  a  copious  flow  of  blood, — two  or  three  being  much  more 
effectual  than  a  dozen  externally.  Might  not  this  practice  be 
of  service  in  inflammation  of  the  brain  in  children  ? 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  cases  of  this  kind  from 
inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  they  always  re- 
quire most  attentive  observation.  We  occasionally  meet  with 
cases  in  which  disorganisation  of  the  brain  is  going  on,  when  the 
pain  is  completely  intermittent,  when  there  is  no  intolerance  of 
light,  no  affection  of  the  mind — speech,  deglutition,  sensation, 
and  muscular  motion  complete,  till  convulsions  come  on,  and 
death  follows.  The  following  case  was  considered  to  be  one  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain. 

A  middle-aged  man  received  upon  the  right  side  of  the  parie- 
tal bone  a  blow  which  penetrated  the  scalp.  The  wound  healed 
well ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  was  seized  with  severe  pain  over  the 
right  side  of  the  head,  gradually  extending  over  the  whole,  with 
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intolerance  of  light.  He  was  copiously  bled  with  complete 
lief;  but  the  pain  returned.  He  was  again  bled  with  the  same 
effect ;  and  this  had  been  repeated  three  or  four  times  when  I 
saw  him. 

On  examination,  it  appeared  that  the  disease  was  in  the  pe^ 
riosteum^  and  not  in  the  brain.  There  were  complete  inter- 
missions of  eight  or  ten  hours.  The  pain  began  at  the  cicatrix, 
gradually  extending  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  head,  and 
became  more  severe,  with  excessive  intolerance  of  light.  When 
perspiration  broke  out  either  naturally  or  from  sudorifics,  he 
was  entirely  relieved ;  but  the  slightest  check  caused  the  return 
of  the  pain  to  so  great  a  degree,  and  so  sensible  was  he  of  this, 
that  nothing  would  induce  the  patient  to  put  even  a  6nger  from 
under  the  bed-clothes,  and  he  lay  for  hours  literally  bathed  in 
perspiration. 

On  this  principle  was  the  disease  treated.  On  the  first  acces- 
sion of  pain  antimonial  powder  was  given  freely.  I  found  that 
ten  grains  every  hour  or  hour  and  a-half  speedily  induced  and 
kept  up  free  perspiration ;  but  a  dose  of  twelve  or  fifteen  brought 
on  vomiting  without  relief  of  the  symptoms.  With  this  treat- 
ment during  the  paroxysm,  and  sulphate  of  quinine  in  the  inter- 
vals, the  patient  recovered. 

II.  On  Mental  Emotion  as  a  cause  and  cure  of  Disease, — 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  wide  and  interesting 
jBeld  of  speculative  inquiry,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing cases;  my  object  is  to  briefly  detail  three  instances 
of  disease  pioduced  apparently  by  mental  excitement.  It  may 
sometimes  be  useful  to  describe  cases  which,  though  not  of  great 
iinportance  in  themselves,  may  lead  to  the  communication  of  in- 
teresting and  valuable  information  from  experienced  members 
of  the  profession. 

1.  Instance  in  which  a  convulsive  affection  was  produced 
ajyparently  by  panic. — A  boy,  about  10  years  of  age,  residing 
in  the  High  Street,  was  brought  home  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
I  saw  him  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  The  countenance,  hands, 
and  arms,  wereof  a  dusky  hue;  the  skin  cold;  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist  scarcely  perceptible ;  the  heart  acting  very  feebly  ;  slight 
convulsive  motion  in  the  lower  extremities  at  intervals.  He  was 
found  lying  in  this  state  at  the  head  of  a  close,  insensible  and 
vomiting. 

A  vein  was  opened  in  the  arm,  from  which  a  few. drops  of 
very  dark-coloured  blood  flowed.  Heat  was  applied  to  the  legs 
and  body,  and  a  mustard  emetic  poured  down  his  throat.  This 
soon  excited  free  vomiting.  The  blood  flowed  from  the  arm  in  a 
fuller  stream,  and  the  patient  showed  signs  of  reanimation. 
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Slight  convulsions  continued,  but  in  about  two  hours  he  was 
much  recovered.  When  I  saw  him  next  day,  he  was  nearly 
well,  and  complained  only  of  his  head,  but  he  had  several  at- 
tacks of  a  similar  kind,  though  less  violent  in  degree,  during 
the  night. 

Upon  investigation,  it  was  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  a 
butcher^s  boy  had  run  after  him  with  a  knife,  threatening  to  kill 
him,  when  he  dropped  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  He  had 
not  been  previously  affected  with  fits  of  any  kind.  As  the  case 
occurred  immediately  before  the  appearance  of  cholera  in  Edin- 
burgh, it  excited  considerable  alarm,  as  the  symptoms  were 
thought  by  the  bystanders  to  resemble  those  of  that  disease. 

2.  Case  of  Fatal  Inflammation  of  the  Membranes  of  the 
Brain  induced  by  panic, — A  fine  intelligent  girl,  aged  8,  be- 
came a  dispensary  patient  on  Saturday  the  51st  April  18^7. 
I  saw  her  about  one  f.  m.,  and  received  the  following  history  of 
her  complaint.  On  1  hursday  evening,  she  received  a  fright, 
and  was  seized  with  violent  shivering,  and  during  the  night 
complained  much  of  pain  in  her  head,  which  prevented  her  from 
sleeping.  On  Friday  her  sight  and  hearing  were  observed  to  be 
affected. 

When  I  saw  her,  she  was  moaning  occasionally,  had  several 
slight  shiverings,  and  seemed  to  be  insensible,  as  she  did  not 
answer  when  spoken  to.  The  eyes  were  bright,  the  pupils  mo- 
derately contracted,  and  sensible  to  light,  though  the  eyelids 
did  not  shut  on  the  approach  of  the  finger ;  the  features  were 
natural ;  the  pulse  quick  and  irregular ;  she  raised  her  hand  to 
the  head  occasionally,  as  if  to  remove  something  that  incom- 
moded her.  At  short  intervals  she  had  a  slight  shivering  or 
rapid  muscular  contraction  of  the  whole  body,  accompanied  by 
moaning ;  at  other  times  she  lay  quiet.  The  jaws  were  firmly 
clenched ;  the  heat  of  skin  moderate ;  and  the  head  warm,  with 
great  vascular  action.  No  passage  had  taken  place  from  the 
bowels  since  the  attack  came  on. 

I  ordered  calomel  powders  and  turpentine  injections  every 
third  hour.  A  few  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm, 
and  twelve  leeches  were  applied  to  the  head. 

Sunday.  The  features  were  collapsed ;  the  alae  nasi  dis- 
tended ;  general  restlessness  and  shiverings,  more  approaching 
to  slight  convulsions  ;  eyes  dull ;  pupils  not  dilated  ;  complete 
insensibility  to  light ;  pulse  remarkably  quick  and  weak  ;  arte- 
rial action  over  the  temples  and  forehead  strong ;  bowels  open- 
ed very  freely  by  the  medicines  ;  a  blister  to  the  neck ;  cold 
applications  to  the  shaven  scalp,  and  the  calomel  and  injectiong 
continued.  She  grew  worse  during  the  night ;  was  seized  with 
violent  convulsions,  and  died  at  five  on  Monday  morning. 
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About  twenty-nine  hours  after  death,  I  examined  the  head. 
The  countenance  was  placid ;  the  lower  jaw  firmly  fixed ;  the 
pupils  moderately  contracted ;  and  a  little  foam  was  observed 
at  the  comers  of  the  mouth.  The  head  was  large ;  the  super- 
ficial veins  large ;  the  skull  uncommonly  dry  and  bloodless. 

The  dura  mater  was  natural  externally  ;  its  internal  surface 
very  red  on  the  anterior  and  superior  part,  exhibiting  both  the 
ramiform  and  punctuated  redness.  When  removed,  the  ap^ 
pearance  presented  was  very  singular.  It  seemed  at  first  as  if 
the  whole  superior  surface  of  the  brain  was  covered  with  a  layer 
of  light  yellow  purulent  matter ;  but  this  was  found  to  arise 
from  a  firm  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph  below  the  arachnoid 
membrane. 

The  arachnoid  was  extremely  dry,  presenting  its  usual  blood- 
less appearance,  the  yellowish  lymph  shining  through  it ;  but 
though  extending  from  the  frontal  protuberances  to  thooccipui^ 
it  was  not  uniform,  the  membranes  retaining  their  usual  colour 
and  appearance.  The  arachnoid,  lymph,  and  pia  mater,  could 
easily  be  stripped  from  the  brain,  which  in  some  small  points 
was  softened ;  in  others,  when  the  lymph  was  removed,  was 
found  covered  with  very  numerous  small  red  spots.  The  lymph 
was  not  merely  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  but  enter- 
ed between  the  convolutions,  evidently  proceeding  from  the  pia 
mater,  which  was  loaded  with  innumerable  vessels. 

The  membranes  of  the  basis  of  the  brain,  though  redder  than 
natural,  were  free  from  lymph,  except  round  the  optic  nerve, 
where  it  was  again  visible.  The  plexus  choroidea  was  turgid 
with  blood.  The  brain  itself,  with  the  exception  of  the  soften- 
ed  parts  already  mentioned,  was  healthy.  There  was  very  little 
serum  in  the  ventricles. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  milky  serum  flowed  from  the  spi- 
nal canal. 

3.  Case  in  which  symptoms  of  Chorea  were  excited  by  fear, 
— Miss  fi.,  aged  13,  a  fair  slender  girl  of  nervous  temperament, 
came  home  from  school  in  a  state  of  considerable  agitation, 
which  she  attributed  to  a  qoarrel  between  two  boys  in  the  street, 
which  had  greatly  terrified  her.  Tn  the  evening  it  was  observ* 
ed  that  the  left  arm  had  an  involuntary  motion,  which  increased 
so  much  in  a  few  days  that  she  could  not  hold  anything  steadily, 
or  carry  it  to  her  head.  The  bowels  were  found  to  be  loaded, 
and  the  alvine  discharges  dark-coloured  and  offensive.  I^axa- 
tives  were  regularly  and  rather  frequently  administered.  She 
was  taken  from  school  and  ordered  to  be  as  much  in  the  open 
air  as  possible.  Opiate  frictions  were  applied  along  the  spine, 
and  the  body  sponged  with  vinegar  and  water.  The  disease, 
however,  continued  to  increase,  and  in  ten  days  it  was  observed 
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that  she  dragged  the  leg  in  walking.  The  purgative  plan  was 
persevered  in  till  the  alvine  secretions  were  improved.  The 
head  and  neck  were  also  affected.  The  countenance  now  looked 
clearer,  and  she  felt  better ;  but  there  was  rather  an  increase 
than  abatement  of  the  affection. 

Sulphate  of  quiYiine,  and  afterwards  the  oxide  of  zinc,  was  given. 
The  latter  medicine,  however,  after  two  or  three  doses,  always 
produced  a  peculiar  kind  of  sickness,  by  which  she  recognised 
it,  however  disguised.  After  a  trial  of  several  other  remedies, 
four  drops  of  the  arsenical  solution  were  given  three  times  a-day. 

She  was  then  sent  to  the  sea  side,  and  used  thccold  bath.  This, 
however,  did  not  agree  with  her,  as  the  convulsive  motions  were 
always  increased  after  its  employment.  1 1  was,  therefore,  omitted, 
and  cold  sponging  substituted.  In  about  three  weeks  she  was 
nearly  well,  and  the  irregular  motions  in  the  leg  had  entirely 
ceased.  They  still  continued  in  the  hand,  but  in  a  slight  de- 
gree. The  arsenical  solution  appeared  to  produce  no  unpleasant 
effect.  The  appetite  and  strength  increased  under  its  use,  and 
it  was  continued  for  some  time  after  the  disease  had  disappear- 
ed. The  whole  quantity  given  was  two  ounces.  She  left  town 
in  perfect  health. 

This  case  is  interesting  from  some  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tending it.  I  was  at  the  time  visiting  a  younger  sister,  and  ob- 
served that  Miss  B.  was  looking  ill,  pale,  and  emaciated.  On 
inquiry,  the  bowels  were  found  to  be  loaded,  and  the  discharges 
dark- coloured.  Having  come  to  town  for  education,  I  found  she 
was  employed  in  classes  from  nine  o''clock  to  three  p.  m.,  besides 
preparing  in  the  evening  for  the  lessons  of  the  next  day.  I 
advised  that  two  additional  hours  should  be  devoted  to  exer- 
cise, but  before  this  had  time  to  produce  any  effect,  a  cause 
which,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  would  have  passed 
unnoticed,  produced  in  her  deteriorated  state  of  health  an  attack 
of  chorea, 

4.  Case  in  which  the  symptoms  of  Epilepsy  were  prevented 
from  recurring  by  apprehension. — The  cases  in  which  Boer- 
haave  prevented  the  attack  of  imitative  epilepsy  by  the  threat 
of  the  hot  iron  are  well  known.  A  similar  result  followed  in  the 
ensuing  case. 

J.  S.,  8  years  of  age,  was  brought  from  Glasgow  for  medical 
advice.  He  had  been  affected  for  nearly  a  year  with  fits,  which 
were  considered  as  epileptic.  Thev  had  at  first  occurred  at  con- 
siderable intervals,  but  for  some  time  past  were  very  frequent, 
sometimes  three  or  four  in  a  day.  The  head  was  large  ;  the 
veins  of  the  temples  and  forehead  particularly  distended.  He 
was  considerably  emaciated;  the  abdomcH  tumid;  the  skin 
rough,  dry,  and  scaly ;  appetite  irregular.     Several  medical  men 
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bad  been  consulted ;  but,  from  tbe  persistence  of  the  affection, 
it  had  been  considered  as  depending  on  a  diseased  state  of  the 
brain.  A  full  detail  was  furnished  by  his  medical  attendant,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  various  means  had  been  used,  more  par- 
ticularly nitrate  of  silver.  -  On  the  journey  to  Edinburgh  he  had 
three  or  four  severe  attacks,  which,  from  description,  had  the 
epileptic  character.  I  saw  him  in  the  evening,  and  ordered 
some  laxative  medicine,  and  met  Dr  Abercrombie  in  consulta- 
tion next  morning.  On  finding  the  evacuations  lumpy,  fetid, 
and  clay-coloured,  we  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  turpentine, 
which  was  given  in  half  drachm  doses  three  times  a-day.  This 
acted  freely  on  the  bowels  ;  and  during  the  three  weeks  he  was 
under  our  care,  he  had  no  fit,  and  his  health  and  strength  im- 
proved. I  accompanied  the  family  part  of  the  way  on  their  re- 
turn to  Glasgow,  and  an  accident  occurred,  which  his  parents 
assured  me  would  at  a  former  period  have  infallibly  produced 
an  attack,  but  it  passed  over  with  merely  a  fit  of  crying. 

Shortly  after  his  return  home,  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  the 
fits  had  returned,  though  in  much  slighter  degree  than  formerly, 
and  were  threatening  to  become  frequent.  The  medicine  was 
continued.  Tbe  fits  were  eventually  completely  prevented  by 
imitating  Boerhaave^s  expedient.  The  servant  girl  mentioned 
to  his  mother  in  his  hearing,  that,  in  her  country,  she  had  heard 
of  people  cured  of  fits  by  means  of  a  red-hot  iron  applied  to  the 
feet  during  the  fit.  She  was  desired  to  have  it  in  readiness ; 
but  there  was  no  occasion  to  try  it,  for  no  fit  ever  returned.  The 
fear  of  the  remedy  effectually  prevented  their  recurrence. 

Here  it  was  obvious  there  was  no  organic  affection ;  and  the 
disease  was  kept  up  by  habit.  In  fact,  the  change  in  the  first 
instance  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  seemed  to  have  consider- 
^•bly  interrupted  the  habit. 


Abt.  V. — Observations  on  Atonic  Congestion  of  the  Brain. 
By  R.  Wade,  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  General  Dispen- 
sary, Lecturer  on  Morbid  Anatomy,  &c. 

Ik  no  other  part  of  the  body  is  it  so  difficult  to  detect  the  va- 
rious causes  of  functional  derangements  as  in  the  brain.  From 
the  endless  varieties  of  susceptibility  existing  in  difierent  per- 
sons arise  in  a  great  degree  the  diversified  intellectual  and  cor- 
poreal phenomena  observed  in  similar  alterations  of  structure  and 
disordered  states  of  circulation  in  that  organ.  I'he  unsatisfac- 
tory nature  of  dissections  in  some  cases  in  which  symptoms  of 
severe  organic  lesion  of  the  brain  had  been  observed,  should 
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teach  us  to  hesitate  before  deciding  upon  the  incurable  or  cu- 
rable nature  of  its  diseases. 

The  autopsy  of  many  persons  who  have  died  apoplectic  must 
afford  convincing  proofs,  that  mere  obstruction  in  the  cerebral 
circulation,  or  a  morbid  distension  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
may  cause  equally  sudden  and  fatal  e9*ects  as  the  most  extensive 
efiusion  of  blood  in  the  cranial  cavity.  The  great  variation  in 
the  phenomena  of  mania, — the  recovery  of  some  cases  of  that 
malady  which  had  been  attended  by  symptoms  similar  to  those 
often  accompanying  serious  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  should 
induce  us  to  persevere  in  the  endeavour  to  relieve  cerebral  af- 
fections, however  formidable  in  their  appearance.  Similar  en- 
couragement may  also  be  derived  from  the  history  of  epilepsy, 
persons  having  been  cured  of  that  disease  who  had  suffered  from 
it  for  years,  in  whom  it  might  naturally  have  been  supposed  that 
considerable  alteration  of  structure  had  taken  place  within  the 
craniuni. 

From  the  complicated  functions  performed  by  the  brain,  act- 
ed upon,  as  it  more  or  less  constantly  must  be,  by  the  various 
mental  and  corporeal  impressions,  many  of  them  being  painfully 
depressing  or  exciting,  we  may  readily  conceive  the  predisposi- 
tion of  that  organ  to  a  disordered  state  of  its  circulation.  Dur- 
ing the  early  periods  of  existence  the  brain  is  especially  liable 
to  increased  action,  or  fulness  of  the  arterial  side  of  its  circula- 
tion ;  and,  in  our  advance  towards  old  age,  the  predisposition 
to  venous  plethora  becomes  manifest.  In  early  life,  the  most  tri- 
vial causes,  as  the  motion  of  a  worm  in  the  intestines,  or  a  tooth 
confined  in  its  capsule,  often  give  rise  to  the  most  formidable  con- 
vulsions or  inflammation  of  the  brain  ;  but,  when  that  organ  has 
arrived  at  maturity,  the  same  sources  of  excitement  seldom  pro- 
duce similar  effects. 

It  is  evident  that  convulsions,  delirium,  and  disordered  sen- 
sation, may  result  from  a  deficient  as  well  as  excessive  supply 
of  blood  to  the  brain.  If  it  be  insufficiently  provided  with  ar- 
terial blood,  its  functions  are  imperfectly  performed,  and  effects 
resembling  those  caused  by  cerebral  pressure  are  commonly  the 
result.  If  the  action  on  the  arterial  side  of  the  circulation  in 
the  brain  be  feeble  for  any  length  of  time,  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  capillaries  will  most  probably  be  retarded  and  the 
veins  overloaded.  The  circulation  of  a  vitiated  or  poisoned 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  may  cause  similar  effects  to 
those  arising  from  cerebral  congestion  or  effusion,  as  I  have  in 
a  few  instances  observed  to  be  the  case  in  jaundice ;  patients 
suffering  from  that  complaint  having  been  seized  with  convul* 
sions  and  coma,  which  soon  ended  in  death,  and  in  whom  no  or- 
ganic lesion  was  discovered  at  examination  after  death.    When 
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the  urine  is  no  longer  separated  from  the  blood,  the  fiinetion 
of  the  kidneys  being  suspended,  similar  phenomena  are  also 
observed.  If  the  free  transmission  of  blood  from  the  cerebral 
arteries  to  the  veins  become  materially  retarded,  whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  obstruction,  the  effects  often  very  closely  re- 
semble those  arising  from  pressure,  as  observed  in  effusion  or  tu- 
mours upon  the  brain.  The  symptoms  are,  however,  usually  less 
severe  in  congestion  than  in  organic  affections  of  the  brain,  al- 
though  the  most  fatal  and  sudden  form  of  apoplexy  is  sometimes, 
as  before  noticed,  the  result  of  the  former. 

Congestion  of  the  brain  may  result  from  an  increased  impulse 
of  blood,  as  often  happens  in  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart ;  from  a  diminished  impulse,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  passive  dilatation  of  that  cavity  ;  or  it  may  arise  simply 
from  plethora.  There  is,  however,  another  species  of  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  in  which  the  principal  phenomena  appear  to 
be  caused  by  local  debility  in  the  vessels  as  well  as  nerves  of 
that  organ,  either  partial  or  general,  which,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  disease  usuallv  described  by  the  above-mentioned  deno- 
mination, I  shall  call  Atonic  Congestion  of  the  Brain, 

The  more  prominent  symptoms  of  the  disease  are,  a  dull  pain 
and  sense  of  weight  in  the  head,  in  some  cases  described  as  if 
something  were  crushing  the  brain ;  occasional  stupor ;  also  gid- 
diness, which  is  commonly  increased  by  looking  up  or  down,  and 
particularly  when  stooping.  There  is  often  dimness  of  sight, 
as  if  a  film  or  cloud  were  passing  before  the  eyes ;  noise  in  the 
ears,  sometimes  a  sense  of  buzzing,  at  others  like  the  ringing  of 
bells.  Coldness  in  some  instances  is  experienced  in  one  ce- 
rebral hemisphere,  but  not  so  frequently  in  both  ;  the  fore- 
head often  feels  hotter  than  usual ;  the  countenance  is  gene- 
rally pale,  and  has  a  dull  heavy  appearance ;  the  pupils  are 
usually  dilated  and  inactive ;  the  vital  powers  more  or  less  de- 
pressed, and  sensation  is  in  most  instances  materially  deranged. 
In  the  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  the  prostration  of  strength 
is  great,  mostly  felt  in  the  inferior  extremities,  generally  more 
on  one  side  than  the  other,  the  weaker  limb  being  carried  for- 
ward with  a  dragging  movement.  Numbness,  cramps,  or  ting- 
ling sensations  are  often  present ;  and  occasionally  complete  he^ 
miplegia  ensues;  the  paralysis  is  generally,  however,  incomplete. 
Convulsions  in  various  forms  may  occur,  from  slight  tremor  to 
the  strongest  epileptic  attack.  In  some  examples  of  this  disease, 
the  functions  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  pair  of  nerves  are  remarkably 
disordered,  evinced  by  the  diminished  or  altered  sensations,  as 
well  as  the  irregular  muscular  actions  of  the  parts  supplied  by 
those  chords.  The  sleep  is  sometimes  very  sound,  accompanied 
by  loud  snoring ;  at  others,  the  patient  is  very  restless  during 
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the  night,  and  often  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams.  Various 
slight  convulsive  actions  occasionally  occur  during  sleep,  observ- 
ed particularly  in  the  movement  of  the  eyes,  of  the  angles  of 
the  mouth,  and  in  the  jaws,  by  grinding  of  the  teeth.  The 
mind  is  more  or  less  depressed  ;  and  much  morbid  susceptibili- 
ty is  usually  present,  the  patient  being  frequently  irritable,  and 
agitated  by  trivial  causes : — in  some  instances  the  su£Perer  is 
completely  hypochondriacal.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  ge- 
nerally pale,  the  features  shrunk,  the  feet  cold,  and  the  sEin 
has  often  a  yellowish  tinge  ;  the  pulse  is  always  weak,  usually 
small  and  accelerated,  ranging  from  80  to  ISO.  Palpitations 
and  dyspnoea  are  often  experienced,  especially  on  any  bodily  ex- 
ertion or  mental  emotion  ;  but  rarely  so  constant  or  distressing 
as  in  organic  affections  of  the  heart.*  The  bowels  are  usually 
constipated,  and  the  liver  inactive ;  the  fecal  evacuations  being 
often  of  a  clay  colour,  although  sometimes  of  a  healthy  appear- 
ance. The  tongue  is  seldom  much  coated,  and  frequently  re- 
markably clean  ;  the  appetite  oftener  deficient  than  otherwise. 

Diagnosis. — Atonic  Congestion  of  the  Brain  may  be  distin- 
guished from  inflammation  of  that  organ,  by  the  absence  of  fe- 
brile paroxysms,  the  skin  being  oftener  cold  and  clammy  than 
hot  and  dry ;  by  the  length  of  its  duration  ;  by  the  temporary 
relief  generally  experienced  from  stimulants,  especially  of  the 
diffusive  kind,  as  wine  or  brandy ;  in  short,  from  the  disease 
being  unaccompanied  by  the  combined  symptoms  indicative  of 
inflammatory  action. 

From  active  congestion,  or  cerebral  plethora^  it  is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  small  weak  pulse,  pale  countenance,  and  almost  entire 
absence  of  throbbing  of  the  carotids ;  by  the  want,  indeed,  of 
nearly  all  thesigns  of  increased  determination  of  blood  to  thebrain. 

It  cannot  easily  be  mistaken  for  dyspeptic  cephalalgia^  as  in 
the  latter  the  attacks  are  not  only  accompanied  with  consider- 
able derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  but  are  more  perio- 
dical, and  usually  subside  after  the  restoration  of  the  digestive 
« organs  to  their  healthy  state. 

Atonic  congestion  of  the  brain  may  be  complicated  with  ame* 
mia. 

Etiology, — The  causes  of  this  disorder  are  various.  The  most 
usually  recognized  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing heads : — Original  conformation,  or  whatever  depresses  the 
vital  powers  of  the  brain,  as  long-continued  irritation  from  phrC" 
nitis  or  febrile  excitement,  grief,  terror,  as  a  sudden  snock, 

*  In  one  case  of  atonic  congestion  of  the  brain  in  a  girl  17  years  of  age,  the  pal* 
pitations  were  so  constant  as  to  cause  partial  abiorptioii  and  protrusion  ot  the  carti- 
lages of  the  sixth  and  seventh  rib,  -foniiiog  a  pulsating  tumour,  which  gradually  tub- 
sided  as  the  cerebf  al  disease  improved.  The  patient  was  at  length  completely  restored 
to  health  by  perseverance  in  the  use  of  the  moxa. 
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caused  by  witnessing  an  epileptic  paroxysm  ;  exposure  to  nox- 
ious miasmata ;  hemorrhage,  the  copious  abstraction  of  blood,  or 
other  depletion ;  poor  diet ;  continued  exclusion  from  sun  and 
air;  passive  dilatation  of  the  heart ;  excessive  venery,  self-abuse. 
The  disease  itself  appears  to  consist  in  defective  tone  or  ener- 
gy of  the  brain  and  nerves,  as  well  as  deficient  activity  in  the 
cerebral  circulation,  the  blood  passing  more  slowly  from  the  ar- 
teries to  the  veins  than  is  consistent  with  health.     General  ve- 
nous plethora  is  frequently  present.      One  cerebral  hemisphere 
IB  generally  more  disordered  than  the  other ;  in  some  cases  the 
cerebellum  seems  to  be  chiefly  affected. 

The  effects  appear  principally  in  diminished  mental  and  phy- 
sieal  energy,  deranged  states  of  perception,  of  sensation  and  vo- 
lition, giving  rise  to  the  various  symptoms  previously  described. 
In  some  cases  where  the  action  of  the  heart  is  extremely  feeble, 
and  the  power  by  which  the  blood  is  propelled  forward  conse- 
quently much  reduced,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  being  also  in  a 
state  of  debility,  the  cerebral  circulation  often  becomes  so  much 
retarded,  especially  in  the  recumbent  position,  that  convulsions 
ensue,  which  seem  to  relieve  the  congestion  for  a  time. 

Proofs  of  Atony  and  Congestion. — That  a  deficiency  of  ner- 
vous energy,  as  well  as  a  languid  circulation,  exist  in  some  por- 
tion of  the  brain,  or  its  membranes,  is,  I  think,  clearly  shown  by 
the  relief  which  stimulants  usually  afford,  particularly  theappli- 
cation  of  heat,  and  also  by  the  causes  of  the  disease  being  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  of  a  depressing  nature.  That  more  or  less  lo- 
cal congestion  is  present  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt,  when  the 
effects  of  caloric  upon  the  part  affected  are  observed ;  which  ef- 
fects  are  generally  to  improve  sensation,  to  diminish  the  fre- 
quency,  and  increase  the  strength  and  fulness  of  the  pulse  ;  and 
in  many  instances  to  restore  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  mental 
and  physical  energies  of  the  patient. 

The  necroscopic  appearattcesare  principally  fulness  of  the  veins 
and  sinuses  of  the  brain,  with  black  blood,  occasionally  some  effu- 
sion between  the  pia  mater  and  tunica  arachnoides^  and  sometimes  . 
in  the  ventricles.  In  the  few  examples  of  this  disease  in  which  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  body  after  death,  there 
was  less  redness,  either  in  dots  or  patches,  than  is  observed  to  be 
the  case  in  active  cerebral  congestion. 

Treatment. — In  head  affections  which  evince  a  disordered 
state  of  circulation  within  the  cranium,  no  other  remedy  is  so 
highly  esteemed  as  the  general  or  local  abstraction  of  blood. 
Whether  the  disease  be  inflammation,  congestion,  or  cerebral 
plethora^  the  great  relief  experienced  from  the  loss  of  blood  is  a 
strong  temptation  to  the  practitioner  for  its  frequent  employ- 
ment.    In  many  cases,  that  relief  is  but  of  short  duration,  al- 
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though  80  complete  for  a  time,  that  the  patient  earnestly  en- 
treats for,  and  the  medical  attendant  probably  consents  to,  are- 
petition  of  the  venesection,  until  the  natural  restorative  powers 
of  the  constitution  become  seriously  weakened.  That  *^  the  pa- 
tient dies  whilst  the  physician  sleeps^  is  an  old  proverb.  When, 
however,  we  place  our  chief  and  almost  only  reliance  for  the  re- 
lief of  inflammation  upon  the  repeated  abstraction  of  blood ;  to 
make  th^  proverb  then  applicable  to  ourselves,  it  should  be,  that 
the  sleep  of  the  physician  is  the  salvation  of  the  patient. 

I  believe  that  many  cases  of  Atonic  Congestion  of  the 
Brain  are  caused  by  profuse  blood-letting,  employed  for  the  re- 
lief of  inflammation  of  that  organ.  Before  carrying  venesec- 
tion to  any  great  extent  in  the  treatment  otphrenkisy  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  consider  whether  temporary  relief  may  not  be 
procured  at  the  expenCe  of  subsequent  mischief.  If  blood-let- 
ling  be  carried  to  the  production  of  syncope  or  faintness,  it  of- 
ten happens  that  the  pain  attendant  upon  inflammation  will  be 
completely  relieved  for  a  short  time ;  yet  it  will  most  probably 
return  after  the  restoration  of  the  hearths  action,  the  essential 
part  of  the  disease,  the  morbid  sensibility  remaining,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  mischief  be  completely  subdued  at  its  commencement. 
Are  we  then  again  and  again  to  resort  to  the  same  remedial 
means  until  the  vital  source  become  so  drained  that  to  abstract 
a  few  ounces  more  blood  might  prove  fatal  ?  I  doubt  whether 
any  degree  of  inflammation  in  whatever  organ  it  may  occur,  will 
justify  such  extreme  depletion.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  capillaries  of  an  inflamed  part  must  soon  become  weak- 
ened by  over-distension,  and  that  congestion  may  supervene. 
To  diminish  the  morbid  sensibility  of  an  inflamed  part  is  sure- 
ly as  much  an  object  as  to  lessen  the  visa  tergo  upon  the  distend- 
ed capillaries.  Although  blood-letting,  when  judiciously  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  inflammation,  is  a  powerful  agent  in  allay- 
ing the  excited  state  of  the  nervous  system,  yet,  when  used  to 
excess,  a  general  morbid  susceptibility  is  induced,  extremely  fa- 
vourable to  the  continuance  of  the  disease  in  a  low  form,  ter* 
minating  most  probably  in  efliision  or  congestion. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  best  practice  is  that  which  subdues 
inflammation  at  the  least  injurious  expenditure  of  the  vital  fluid, 
it  will  as  readily  be  acknowledged,  that  after  the  employment, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  full  venesection,  those  additional  measures 
for  the  relief  of  inflammatory  action  which  experience  has  prav- 
ed  to  be  the  best,  should  be  promptly  and  assiduously  used ; 
especially  when  the  disease  has  attacked  a  part  where  its  rava- 
ges may  sooner  or  later  afiect  the  life  of  the  patient.  In  the 
treatment  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain,  after  the  employ- 
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ment  of  venesection  to  the  production  of  faintness,  according 
to  my  own  experience,  the  cold  allusion,  as  recommended  by  Dr 
Abercrombie,  will  be  more  useful  than  any  other  remedy  in  keep- 
ing do¥m  the  reaction,  as  well  as  removing  the  sensibility  of  the 
part  affected,  and  will,  when  properly  managed,  often  render  a 
second  and  generally  a  third  bleeding  unnecessary.  Occasionally, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  best  treatment  of  phrenitiSy  it  will 
terminate  in  atonic  congestion  of  the  brain,  which  frequently 
proves  a  very  tedious  disease,  bidding  defiance  to  the  skill  of 
the  physician,  and  wearing  out  the  strength  of  the  patient. 

In  the  treatment  of  inflammation  or  congestion  affecting  an 
external  part  of  the  body,  there  is  this  great  advantage,  that  our 
remedies  can  be  applied  to  the  immediate  seat  of  the  disease. 
Next  to  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  inflamed  part, 
no  remedies  are  more  successfully  employed  by  the  surgeons 
than  the  application  of  beat  and  cold  ;  and  the  nearer  the  in- 
flamed organ  to  the  surface,  the  more  efiicient  is  the  relief  ob- 
tained from  the  various  stimulant  and  sedative  applications. 

Having  often  witnessed  most  excellent  effects  from  the  employ- 
ment of  caloric  in  the  form  of  moxa  in  many  external  diseases 
where  stimulants  were  indicated ;  having  been  also  particularly 
struck  with  its  great  diffusive  power,  it  occurred  to  me,  that,  in 
Bome  forms  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  that  remedy  might  be  used 
with  advantage.  I  had  occasionally  employed  the  moxa  as  a 
counter-irritant  in  epilepsy,  as  recommended  by  Baron  Larrey  ; 
the  pain  caused  by  it  was,  however,  so  severe,  that  but  few  pa- 
tients would  consent  to  a  second,  and  still  fewer  to  a  third  ap- 
plication. I  have,  therefore,  had  no  experience  of  the  good  ef- 
fects of  the  moxa  as  an  escharotic*  It  was  with  a  very  different 
view  than  that  of  counter-irritation  that  I  had  recourse  to  the 
moxa  for  the  relief  of  atonic  congestion ;  it  was  only  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  promote  the  healthy  action  of  the  vascular  and  ab- 
sorbent system  of  the  brain  by  its  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
nerves  of  animal  and  organic  life ;  and  so  exert  a  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  other  organs.  The  mode  of  using  the  mexa  which 
I  have  adopted  is  with  the  syringe,  recommended  by  Mr  Boyle 
in  his  work  on  Contractions  of  the  Joints,  so  that  the  degree  of 
heat  can  be  regulated  according  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient. 

The  first  case  of  affection  of  the  brain  in  which  I  used  the 
moxa  was  the  following.  A  girl,  17  years  of  age,  had  suffer- 
ed frain  epilepsy  for  four  years,  and  at  the  time  of  my  first  see- 
ing her,  the  epileptic  paroxysms  recurred  once  or  twice  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Hemiplegia  of  the  left  side  had  existed  for 
a  year  and  a-half,  that  part  having  become  gradually  weaker 
and  weaker,  until  complete  paralysis  ensued.  The  moxa  was 
first  applied  to  the  sides  and  nape  of  the  neck,  with  the  view  of 
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stimulating  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries.  The  application 
afforded  great  relief;  but  the  remedy  was  afterwards  used  over 
the  parietal  region  with  more  permanent  good  effects*  As, 
however,  the  case  is  published  in  the  London  Medical  and  Phy- 
sical Journal  for  June  1828,  it  is  sufficient  for  my  present  pur- 
pose to  state  that  the  girl  completely  recovered.  The  particulars 
may  be  learned  by  reference  to  that  publication. 

The  only  additional  treatment  I  have  adopted  in  atonic  con- 
gestion of  the  brain  has  been  the  exhibition  of  an  occasional 
aperient ;  and  in  some  cases  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of 
the  carbonate  of  iron  three  times  a-day.  Where  the  disease  has 
long  existed,  great  perseverance  in  the  use  of  the  moxais  required; 
in  one  or  two  instances,  I  have  used  it  for  more  than  twelve 
months,  gradually  increasing  the  intervals  between  its  applica* 
tion.  I  have  recommended  persons  who  have  suffered  from  the 
above-mentioned  complaint,  to  take  as  nutritious  a  diet  as  the 
state  of  their  digestion  would  permit;  and  a  glass  or  two  of  wine 
after  dinner,  has  generally  been  taken  with  advantage.  If 
Atonic  Congestion  be  accompanied  with  general  plethora,  blood 
should  be  abstracted  previous  to  the  use  of  the  caloric.  The 
best  method  of  preparing  the  moxa  is  by  dipping  lint  in  a  solu- 
tion of  nitre,  (four  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water,)  and  when  proper- 
ly dried,  it  should  be  rolled  up  lightly,  of  a  sufficient  size  to  fill 
the  syringe.  If  made  stronger,  sparks  will  be  einitted  during 
its  combustion,  which  are  extremely  annoying  to  the  patient 
The  moxa  will  be  found  to  have  an  excellent  effect  in  the  congest 
tive  state  of  the  brain,  which  sometimes  remains  after  attacl^  of 
typhous  fever ;  and  not  less  so  in  congestion  of  the  spinal  chord. 

Case  I.  Mr  Martin,  aged  18,  first  applied  to  me  on  the  8th  of 
January  1831.  He  complained  chiefly  of  duUpain,  with  a  sense  of 
weight  in  his  head,  as  if  something  were  crushing  it ;  also  of  gid- 
diness, dimness  of  sight,  and  noise  in  the  ears  like  the  ringing  of 
bells.  The  young  man^s  countenance  was  pale,  inanimate,  and 
deficient  in  intellect ;  the  pulse  88,  small  and  weak ;  the  tongue 
clean ;  and  the  secretions  tolerably  healthy.  He  suffers  frequently 
from  dyspnoea  and  palpitations  ;  the  pupils  are  dilated  and  in- 
active under  a  strong  light;  the  pain  in  the  head,  as  well  as 
giddiness,  are  increased  by  stooping,  and  the  latter  is  particular- 
ly experienped  when  looking  up  or  down.  A  sense  of  coldness 
is  often  felt  in  the  left  parietal  region ;  the  prostration  of  strength 
is  considerable,  and  the  lad  walks  very  slowly  with  the  assistance 
of  ^  stick,  his  limbs  being  drawn  forward  with  a  dragging  move- 
ment. I  learned  from  the  youth's  mother  that  her  son  had  con- 
stantly stammered  more  or  less ;  that,  for  some  time  past,  he  had 
slept  with  his  eyes  half  open,  the  saliva  running  from  his  mouth, 
and  breathing  with  a  loud  snoring  noise. 
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General  and  local  bleeding,  active  purgatives,'  and  blisters  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck  had  been  the  principal  remedies  adopted.  He 
informed  me,  that  his  head  was  generally  relieved  for  a  few  days 
after  bleeding ;  but  that  no  permanent  amendment  followed  any 
kind  of  treatment ;  that  his  application  to  me  was  caused  by  the 
strong  recommendation  of  a  patient  of  mine  who  had  derived 
great  benefit  from  the  moxa.  As  it  seemed  very  probable  to  me 
that  the  symptoms  might  all  arise  from  atonic  congestion  of  the 
brain,  I  resolved  to  give  the  moxa  a  fair  trial. 

Two  moxas,  held  about  an  inch  and  a-half  from  the  skin,  which 
had  but  little  sensibility,  were  burnt  slowly  over  the  integuments  of 
the  head.  The  next  day,  on  the  9th,  when  the  pulse  was  much  as 
before,  but  with  more  sensibility  in  the  integuments,  the  moxa  was 
used  to  the  head  and  neck.  10th.  The  sense  of  weight  in  the  head 
rather  less.  Two  moxas  to  the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck;  there 
is  more  sensibility  in  the  integuments  to-day.  The  patient  com- 
plained of  nausea,  and  a  sense  of  trickling,  like  water  running  in 
the  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  when  the  moxa  was  applied  to  that 
region ;  on  its  application  to  the  nape  of  the  necK,  little  heat 
was  felt  in  that  part ;  but  chiefly  in  the  forehead,  which  effect 
I  had  observed  in  another  case.  11th.  Great  relief  obtained 
since  yesterday.  The  patient  has  more  animation,  and  says, 
that,  after  the  last  application  of  the  moxa,  he  felt  as  if  a  weight 
bad  been  removed  from  his  brain  ;  the  pulse  is  84,  and  increas- 
ed in  strength.  His  mother  tells  me,  that  he  slept  last  night 
with  his  eyes  nearly  closed,  and  without  snoring.  12th.  Not  so 
well  this  morning ;  complains  of  weight  and  pain  in  the  head  ; 
also  slight  dimness  of  sight ;  pulse  80,  small  and  weak.  As  the 
lad  felt  quite  as  well  as  yesterday  before  leaving  home,  the  unfa- 
vourable symptoms  are  probably  owing  to  a  very  dense  fog,  which 
always  has  made  him  worse ;  his  articulation  is  now,  however, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation.  Two  moxas  were  applied,  and 
their  effect  to-day  was  more  remarkable  than  usual,  the  pain  and 
weight  in  the  head,  as  well  as  dimness  of  sight,  being  complete- 
ly removed  by  the  first  moxa ;  the  sense  of  heat  is  also  more 
diffused  than  before ;  the  pulse  reduced  to  72y  and  increased  in 
strength. 

13th.  No  pain  in  the  head ;  pulse  stronger ;  a  sense  of  cold- 
ness is  felt  in  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere ;  the  moxa  afforded 
complete  relief.  The  moxa  was  applied  on  the  14th  and  15th 
with  its  usual  effect. 

17th.  The  moxa  was  omitted  yesterday,  and  the  patient  does 
not  feci,  quite  so  well ;  but  he  was  immediately  relieved  after  its 
application  to-day. 

19th.  The  moxa  was  used  yesterday  and  to-day ;  the  pulse  is 
much  the  same. 
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21  St.  The  moza  was  applied  yesterday.  There  is  a  little  pain 
and  weight  in  the  head  this  morning,  which  is  very  foggy.  Two 
moxas  used. 

26th.  The  moxa  has  been  applied  regularly  until  yesterday, 
when  it  was  omitted.  The  patient  says  he  feels  better  than  be 
has  done  for  several  years.  Two  moxas  were  applied  on  the 
28th,  29th,  and  31st ;  none  were  used  on  the  1st  or  2d  of  Fe* 
bruary. 

February  3.  The  patient  has  no  unpleasant  sensation  in  his 
head.  Three  moxas  applied ;  the  heat  is  now  felt  quite  through 
the  head,  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  pulse  80,  full  and  soft. 

The  moxa  was  applied  every  alternate  day,  until  the  14th, 
when  it  was  cUscontinued  at  the  patient^s  desire,  as  he  had  no 
uneasy  sensation  in  his  head. 

March  3.  The  lad  came  this  morning  to  have  the  moxa  ap- 
plied, and,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  slight  dimness  of 
sight,  has  felt  quite  well  since  his  last  visit.  He  used  to  suffer 
much  from  pains  in  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  face,  and  teeth, 
which  pains  have  now  entirely  subsided.  He  walks  without  a 
stick  ;  there  is  no  dragging  of  the  limbs  ;  nor  the  least  hesitation 
in  his  speech  ;  the  pulse  80,  full  and  soft.  The  moxa  was  used 
about  once  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  until  July  18th,  when  the 
patient  discontinued  his  attendance.  I  saw  him  some  months 
afterwards,  when  he  remained  quite  well.  The  only  additional 
treatment  adopted  by  me  was  the  administration  of  an  occasional 
aperient,  and  latterly,  a  drachm  of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  three 
times  daily. 

Case  2.  Ellen  Sullivan,  aged  20, 6rst applied  tome  on  the  17th 
of  March  1831,  and  stated,  that,  about  two  years  ago,  she  had  a 
severe  attack  of  brain  fever,  attended  with  delirium,  acute  pain 
in  the  head,  soon  followed  by  almost  constant  insensibility,  which 
lasted  three  weeks ;  during  which  time  she  was  bled  seven  times 
in  the  arm,  and  cupped  twice  on  the  nape  of  her  neck.  Her 
health  was  much  impaired  ever  since  the  above-mentioned  ill- 
ness ;  having  been  subject  to  occasional  giddiness,  especially 
when  stcfoping ;  dimness  of  sight ;  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  head, 
sometimes  amounting  to  pain,  increased  by  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion. The  catamenial  discharge  has  been  very  irregular  and  de- 
ficient. The  girl  sleeps  very  soundly,  and  on  first  awaking, 
feels  for  a  few  minutes  quite  deranged.  An  epileptic  attack  first 
occurred  about  six  months  ago.  The  fits  afterwards  recurred  every 
five  or  six  days,  but  for  the  last  two  months  they  have  very  much 
increased  in  frequency.  Scarcely  a  day  now  elapses  without  the 
occurrence  of  one,  and  sometimes  three,  epileptic  paroxysms. 

The  remedies  which  had  been  used  for  the  epilepsy  previous 
to  her  application  to  me  were  venesection,  purgatives,  and  after- 
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wards  tonics,  amongst  which  is  included  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  patient  has  invariably  been  relieved  ibr  a  short  time  after 
the  abstraction  of  blood.  Cold  applications  to  the  forehead  have 
goierally  increased  the  sense  of  weight  and  uneasiness  in  the  head. 
The  girl  at  present  complains  of  frequent  palpitations  ;  a  feel- 
ing of  coldness  in  the  right  parietal  region ;  weakness  and  drag- 
ging of  the  left  inferior  extremity,  with  occasional  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  its  muscles ;  it  appears  to  the  patient  to  have  less 
warmth  than  the  other.  The  pulse  is  100,  very  small  and 
weaJL ;  the  tongue  is  dean,  and  the  bowels  act  regularly. 

Two  mozas  were  burnt  over  theright  parietal  region,  after  which 
the  girl  said  that  her  head  felt  lighter,  and  her  sight  clearer. 
March  19th.  Pulse  90  ;  no  fit  since  the  application  of  the  moxa, 
although  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  epileptic  pa- 
roxysm appeared  yesterday  morning.  Two  moxas  as  before, 
which  caused  a  sense  of  throbbing  in  the  head,  and  of  something 
blue  passing  before  the  eyes ;  the  weight  in  the  head  was  re- 
lieved, and  the  pulse  fell  to  7S.  The  moxa  was  used  on  the  ^th, 
but  omitted  on  the  21  st.  A  fit  of  short  duration  occurred  be- 
fore the  patient  came  to  me  on  the  morning  of  the  S2d.  Two 
moxas  were  applied  with  their  usual  good  efiects.  23d.  There 
is  now  but  little  giddiness  or  sense  of  weight  in  the  head ;  the 
girl  has  experienced  no  pain  since  the  first  application  of  the 
moxa ;  her  side  is  gaining  strength,  and  there  is  no  confusion  of 
thought  on  first  awaking.  Two  moxas  used,  one  over  the  right 
parietal  region,  the  other  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  greatest 
relief  was  obtained  from  the  first.  Two  moxas  were  used  on  the 
S4th,  26th,  27th,  and  28th.  The  report  on  that  day  is,  that  no  fit 
had  occurred  since  the  22d,  and  that  no  uneasy  sensation  exist- 
ed in  the  head.  The  moxa  was  continued  every  other  day,  until 
April  2d,  during  which  time  no  uneasy  sensations  had  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  head.  The  girl  has,  however,  once  or  twice  felt 
a  sense  of  tingling  in  the  weak  side  The  moxa  was  used  as  be- 
fore. April  4th.  Two  slight  fits  occurred  yesterday,  which  were 
not  preceded  by  the  usual  signs.  The  moxa  was  applied  to-day, 
and  on  the  ^th,  6th,  7th  and  8th,  then  omitted  until  the  12th, 
when  it  was  again  used,  and  occasionally  until  the  20th,  when 
the  patient  said  she  had  felt  quite  well  since  the  last  fit;  the 
pulse  is  64,  soft  and  ftill.  She  promised  to  return  to  have  the 
moxa  applied  if  any  unpleasant  symptoms  came  on.  I  have 
therefore  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  girl  had  no  return  of 
her  disease. 

Casb  8.  Mr  Onwhyn,  aged  20,  first  consulted  me  on  the  1 2th 
of  December  1 831 .  He  complains  chiefly  of  weight  in  the  head, 
occasional  stupor  and  giddiness,  which  is  increased  by  looking 
up  or. when  stooping ;  he  has  difficulty  in  fixing  his  attention  for 
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more  than  a  few  minutes  on  any  subject,  his  ideas  becoming 
confused ;  his  feet  are  very  cold,  and  frequent  attacks  of  palpi- 
tation are  experienced.  The  pulse  ^s  76,  small  and  weak ;  the 
pupils  dilated,  and  very  inactive  under  a  strong  light ;  tongue 
clean  ;  bowels  rather  confined.  Two  moxas  were  applied  to  the 
head ;  but  the  heat  was  not  felt  beyond  the  skin.  December 
14th.  Two  moxas  used;  more  sensation  in  the  integuments;  the 
head  was  much  relieved,  and  the  pupils  became  more  active. 
15th.  Patient  complains  to-day  chiefly  of  giddiness ;  the  warmth 
felt  deeper  than  before,  and  the  head  quite  relieved.  1 6th.  The 
patient  can  look  up  or  down  without  giddiness.  The  moxa 
used  as  before.  The  moxa  was  used  until  ail  unpleasant  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  had  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  giddiness  after  unusual  exertion,  or  getting  damp  feel. 
The  young  man  then  went  into  the  country.  I  understand  he 
has  occasionally  experienced  some  of  his  former  unpleasant  symp- 
toms, but  at  present  enjoys  very  good  health. 

Case  4.  On  the  S5th  of  March  1831, 1  was  requested  to  visit 
Benjamin  Long,  aged  26,  residing  10,  Litchfield  Street  The 
young  man  has  a  very  idiotic  expression  of  countenance ;  his 
head  is  unusually  small,  and  he  answers  questions  with  an  un- 
meaning laugh.  From  a  very  early  age,  be  has  been  subject  to 
pain  in  his  head ;  and  convulsions  frequently  occurred  when  he 
was  affected  with  the  hooping-cough,  and  whilst  cutting  his  teeth. 
About  seven  years  ago,  after  a  hard  day^s  labour  under  a  hot 
sun,  he  experienced  more  than  usual  pain  in  his  head,  succeed* 
ed  in  two  days  by  an  epileptic  fit.  An  interval  of  three  months 
elapsed  before  the  next  attack  of  convulsions,  since  which  time 
they  have  gradually  increased  in  frequency ;  and  now  occur  at 
least  oirce  a-week,  when  he  has  two  or  three  fits  during  the 
twenty.four  hours,  each  attack  lasting  from  ten  to  fifieen  mi- 
nutes. He  complains  much  of  a  dull  pain  and  sense  of  weight 
in  his  head,  of  restless  nights,  also  occasional  giddiness,  which 
is  increased  on  looking  up  or  down,  of  dimness  of  sight  and 
noise  in  his  ears.  His  eyes  are  very  red  from  distension  of  the 
vessels  under  the  conjunctivce ;  his  memory  has  latterly  been  ex- 
tremely bad ;  he  suffers  much  from  dyspnoea  and  palpitations ;  the 
pulse  is  92,  soft  and  small ;  the  pupils  inactive  and  dilated ; 
the  prostration  of  strength  is  great.  Bleeding,  both  local  and 
general ;  blisters,  setons  and  purgatives ;  also  various  tonic  me- 
dicines had  been  at  different  periods  employed  for  his  relief; 
but  none  of  them  with  any  permanent  benefit. 

Twomoxaswereburntovereachparietalbone.  March27.  Two 
moxas  used  as  before.  The  patient  is  more  sensible,  and  says  that 
he  has  felt  more  relief  from  the  moxa  than  any  other  remedy ;  the 
sense  of  weight  in  the  head,  as  well  as  giddiness  and  dimness  of 
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flight,  baying  much  diminished.  I  was  informed  that,  an  hou^ 
or  two  after  the  first  application  of  the  moxa,  the  conjunctival  red- 
ness had  entirely  disappeared,  which  redness,! may  here  observe, 
never  returned  during  my  attendance.  29th.  Four  moxas  used ; 
no  complaint  of  the  head  to-day.  30th.  A  fit  of  short  dura- 
tion at  nine  o^clock  this  morning.  Three  moxas  applied  with 
great  relief.  April  ^.  Two  moxas  used  yesterday  and  to- day. 
The  patient  can  look  up  or  down  without  giddiness ;  sleeps 
well  and  gains  strength ;  the  pulse  is  84,  soft  and  fiiU.  April 
6th.  A  fit  at  eight  o^clock  this  morning ;  on  my  visiting  the  pa- 
tient at  ten  a.  m*.  he  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  apparently  without 
consciousness.  Two  moxas  were  applied;  after  which  he  spoke 
and  expressed  himself  much  relieved.  April  15th.  The  moxa 
has  been  used  every  day.  The  patient  this  morning  experienced 
some  stupor,  the  usual  precursor  of  the  epileptic  seizure ;  but  no 
fir  occurred. 

It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  moxa  was  used  every  alter- 
nate day  until  the  30th  of  April.  Since  that  time  I  have  never 
seen  the  patient ;  but  on  inquiry  I  was  informed  that  he  and 
his  mother  had  been  obliged  to  leave  their  lodging  from  distress, 
and  it  was  supposed  had  gone  to  live  in  the  country.  The  last 
time  the  moxa  was  applied  the  young  man  was  better  than  he 
had  been  for  several  years. 

Case  5.  Thomas  Davenish,  aged  28,  applied  to  me  on  the 
4th  of  July  1832.  He  had  been  subject  from  infancy  to  occasional 
pain  in  his  head.  Ten  years  ago  he  had  an  attack  of  fever,  which 
left  a  general  paralytic  weakness.  The  man  walks  with  crutch- 
es; the  dragging  of  the  left  inferior  extremity  is  greater  than 
the  right.  When  endeavouring  to  move  his  arms  or  hands 
(which  he  is  unable  to  raise  to  his  mouth)  they  are  affected  with 
slight  tremors.  He  suffers  greatly  from  a  dull  heavy  pain  in 
the  head,  occasionally  of  an  acute  lancinating  character ;  also 
from  dimness  of  sight  and  giddiness,  especially  on  looking  up. 
The  pulse  is  ISO,  small  and  weak ;  and  he  is  very  drowsy.  The 
patient  had  been  repeatedly  cupped,  leeched,  and  blistered,  with 
but  slight  relief  to  the  head. 

Upon  the  application  of  two  moxas  to  the  head,  the  pulse  fell 
from  ISO  to  100,  and  became  stronger.  July  5.  Two  moxas 
use^ ;  the  pulse  before  their  application  was  104;  afterwards, 
92.  The  moxa  was  occasionally  applied  for  three  months; 
after  which  all  uneasy  sensations  in  the  head  had  subsided.  The 
paralytic  weakness  remained  much  the  same  as  before  the  ap- 
plication of  the  moxa.  I  saw  the  man  some  time  afterwards, 
when  he  had  had  no  return  of  pain  or  giddiness  in  his  head. 

Case  6.  Mr  Habell,  aged  S5,  applied  to  me,  November  5,  and 
stated  that,  two  years  ago,  he  had  had  an  attack  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  which  caused  insanity,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  StLuke''s 
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for  nine  weeks.  He  has  been  subject  to  headach  from  infancy. 
At  present  he  complains  chiefly  of  a  sense  of  dull  heavy  pain  m 
the  head,  occasional  giddiness,  stupor,  and  dimness  of  sight,  the 
giddiness  being  increased  by  stooping  or  looking  down,  or  lying 
on  the  right  side.  The  pulse  is  96,'  small  and  weak ;  the  tongue 
clean  ;  the  countenance  very  pale  and  depressed ;  and  the  pupils 
inactive.  The  left  side  of  the  body  is  weaker  than  the  right. 
He  occasionally  suffers  from  cramps  in  his  limbs,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  after  awaking  feels  much  confusion  in  his  ideas. 

Four  moxas  were  applied  over  the  right  parietal  region ;  there 
was  but  little  sensation  in  the  integuments.  After  their  application 
the  head  felt  lighter,  the  pulse  fell  to  80,  and  became  more  full. 
Nov.  6.  Head  feels  lighter ;  less  giddiness  and  dimness  of  sight ; 
pulse  84,  small  and  weak.  The  patient  felt  a  sense  of  tingling  in  the 
right  parietal  region  four  or  five  hours  after  its  application  yester- 
day morning.  Three  moxas  applied  as  before ;  the  pulse  became 
fuller,  and  fell  to  72.  The  moxa  has  been  occasionally  applied 
to  thepresent  time  January  31,  and  in  no  instance  have  I  oteerv- 
ed  its  good  efiects  more.  Once  or  twice  during  damp  weather 
the  patient  has  had  a  slight  return  of  the  uneasy  sensation  in 
his  head,  which  the  application  of  the  moxa  has  quickly  relieved. 
I  saw  the  man  this  morning,  February  5,  when  he  had  no  uneasy 
sensation  in  his  head. 

This  paper,  in  an  abridged  form,  was  read  before  the  West- 
minster Medical  Society  on  the  31st  of  January.  The  author 
trusts  that  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  have  been  brought  for- 
ward to  excite  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  a  disease,  for 
which  he  cannot  but  think  that  depletion  has  often  been  most 
injuriously  adopted.  The  remedy  recommended  by  him  will, 
he  is  convinced,  if  properly  persevered  with,  be  found  of  great 
advantage  in  the  treatment  of  that  most  obstinate  and  tedious 
class  of  cases  for  which  he  has  ventured  to  recommend  its  adop- 
tion. 

68,  Dean  Street,  Soho,  Feb.  5,  1835. 


Art.  VI. — Cases  and  Notes  relating  to  several  points  ofPatho^ 
hgy  and  Practice.    By  William  Henderson,  M.  D. 

Case  I.  Empyema. — The  subject  of  the  following  observa- 
tions was  a  patient  of  Dr  Shortt,  by  whose  permission  this  no- 
tice is  given.  The  phenomena  presented  by  the  conditions  of 
disease  existing  in  the  thoracic  cavity  having  been  of  so  unus- 
ual a  nature  as  to  baffle  the  acuteness  of  several  experienced  aus- 
cultators,  it  is  hoped  that  a  detail  of  the  case  may  not  be  void 
of  utility. 
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Hugh  White,  aged  26,  an  artillery-man,  was  admitted  into 
the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  on  the  11th  of  February  1834.  He 
was  affected  at  the  date  of  his  admission  with  a  good  deal  of 
cough,  and  viscid  expectoration  in  small  quantity.  He  made 
no  complaint  of  pain,  but  stated  that  he  had  a  sense  of  weight 
in  the  cnest.  There  was  considerable  dyspnoea,  and  occasion- 
al night-sweats,  which  were  usually  very  moderate.  He  did 
not  confine  himself  to  any  one  position  in  bed,  but  reclined  with 
most  ease  on  the  left  side.  rie  reported  his  general  health 
and  strength  to  be  good,  appetite  natural,  and  lK>wels  regular. 
The  tongue  was  clean ;  pulse  not  exceeding  80 ;  and  the  gene- 
ral aspect  of  the  body  plump  and  fleshy. 

The  heart  beat  betwixt  the  fourth  and  sixth  ribs  on  the 
right  side  of  the  chest,  about  the  line  of  their  union  with  the 
cartilages.  The  sound  elicited  by  percussion  was  everywhere 
dull  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  except  over  a  space  about 
the  breadth  of  the  hand,  extending  from  the  second  to  the  sixth 
cartilage.  In  the  latter  situation,  and  over  the  whole  sternum, 
the  sound  of  percussion  was  very  clear,  and  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  affected  by  changing  the  position  of  the  body.  The 
murmur  of  respiration  was  absent  from  every  part  of  the  left 
side ;  nor  was  any  morbid  sound  created  during  the  respiratory 
efforts,  nor  by  coughing,  speaking,  &c.  except  at  the  place  al- 
ready indicated  as  having  given  a  clear  sound  on  percussion. 
Here,  when  a  full  inspiration  was  made,  a  distinct  mucous  rat- 
tle was  heard, — but  aid  not  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  or- 
dinary movements  of  respiration ; — at  the  same  place  also  bron- 
chophony was  well  developed,  but  no  bronchial  nor  cavernous 
respiration  was  at  any  time  audible.  No  thrill  was  communi- 
cated to  the  hand,  when  the  patient  spoke,  at  any  part  where 
percussion  was  dull, — but  at  the  resonant  part  the  thrill  pro- 
ciuced  by  the  voice  was  very  perceptible. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  the  phenomena  usual  in  health 
were  not  perceptibly  altered,  but  at  the  new  position  of  the 
heart,  where  the  sounds,  &c.  were  exactly  as  commonly  observ- 
ed on  the  left.  No  difference  in  the  capacity  of  the  sides 
could  be  detected  by  careful  mensuration  ;  but  the  lines  of  the 
ribs  could  be  rather  more  distinctly  traced  on  the  right  than  on 
the  left  side. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  history  the  patient  gave 
of  himself. 

About  a  year  ago  he  became  affected  for  the  first  time  with 

complaints  in  his  chest,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  pain  of  both 

sides,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  Although  the  remedies  then 

used  sufficed  to  remove  the  severer  symptoms  of  his  disease, 

he  continued  subject  to  dy»pn<ga.     About  four  months  be- 
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fore  admission,  he  first  remarked  that,  when  be  turned  in  bed, 
or  moved  his  body  suddenly  in  any  way,  a  splashing  sound 
proceeded  from  the  left  side  of  his  chest ;  and  very  shortly 
after,  he  observed  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  at  the  right  sidEe 
of  the  sternum.  The  splashing  sound  he  had  not  heard  for 
two  months  before  he  came  into  the  Hospital. 

Having  ascertained  the  foregoing  facts  by  careful  examina- 
tion, the  case  was  considered  to  be  of  the  following  nature,— ttt 
opinion  delivered  in  my  clinical  lecture  to  Dr  Shortf  s  pnpils, 

I  conceived  that  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  left  side  indicated  the  existence  of  a  large  quan« 
tity  of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  to  which  alone,  indeed^ 
could  be  referred  the  displacement  of  the  heart.  It  seemed 
also  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  lung,  as  usual,  was  com- 
pressed towards  the  mediastinum,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  ex- 
istence of  disease  in  its  tissue  would  admit.  That  consider- 
able disease  in  the  tissue  of  the  compressed  lung  did  exist  ap. 
peared  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  from  the  circumstance, 
that  a  space  of  six  inches  or  more  intervened  between  the  dis- 
placed heart  and  the  nearest  point  of  the  accumulated  fluid ; 
and  the  substance  of  the  lung  must  have  been  in  some  degree 
condensed  by  a  new  deposit,  before  it  could  have  transmitted 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  over  a  space  so  considerable  to  the 
heart.  That  this  space,  occupied  by  a  portion  of  lung  evidently 
in  a  state  of  condensation,  independent  of  mere  pressure,  should 
have  given  forth  a  clear  sound  on  percussion,  was  a  striking 
fact  in  the  pathology  of  such  affections,  and  became  intelligible 
on  having  considered  the  condition  of  the  lung  in  certain  cases 
of  tubercular  formation,  in  which  the  sound  of  percussion 
continues  often  very  clear,  although  the  pulmonary  texture  be 
intermingled  with  numerous  patches  of  tubercles.  The  lateral 
pressure,  too,  of  the  fluid  on  the  bronchial  tubes  leading  to 
this  lung  was  supposed  to  have  had  the  effect  of  retarding  the 
return  of  air  drawn  into  the  partially  condensed  lung  during 
the  inspiratory  efforts  of  dyspriosa,  and  of  thus  maintaining  the 
cells  which  still  remained  unobliterated,  in  a  state  of  ^perma- 
nent distension.  That  such  impediment  did  exist  to  the  trans- 
mission of  air  by  those  tubes  appe&red  from  the  absence  of 
sound  in  the  resonant  part,  except  when  a  vigorous  inspiration 
was  made. 

The  history  of  the  case  rendered  it  highly  probable  that 
the  empyema  had  supervened  on  phthisis,  from  the  bursting 
of  a  tubercular  abscess  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura, — whence 
the  splashing  sound  which  occurred  at  the  commencement  of 
the  empyema. 

The  foregoing  views  of  the  condition  of  the  lung  rendered 
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an  operation  for  theremovalof  the  fluid  unadvisable,  unless  much 
distress  should  arise  from  the  excessive  accumulation.  About 
the  beginning  of  April  little  change  had  taken  place  in  the  ge- 
neral condition  of  the  patient, — but  the  diseased  side  of  the 
chest  had  increased  in  size,  and  considerable  uneasiness  result- 
ed from  the  extreme  distension.  A  small  quantity  of  the  fluid 
was  therefore  evacuated  by  paracentesis  at  the  back  part  of 
the  chest,  and  afibrded  relief  At  repeated  intervals  the  opera- 
tion was  renewed,  and  various  quantities  of  sero-purulent  mat- 
ter removed, — from  two  to  five  pounds  at  a  time.  Latterly  the 
wound  was  left  open,  and  the  matter  permitted  to  flow  freely 
away  on  the  dressings.  The  lung  showed  no  tendency  to  re^ 
gain  its  former  dimensions ;  that  part  of  the  chest  formerly  re- 
sonant became  gradually  duller  on  percussion ;  hectic  symp- 
toms  rapidly  increased,  and  death  took  place  early  in  June. 

After  the  first  or  second  operation  he  expectorated  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  fetid  pus,  and  then  stated,  that,  some  time 
before  admission  into  the  house,  he  had  brought  up  similar 
matter,  rendering  it  probable  that  a  communication  had  early 
existed  between  the  bronchi  and  cavity  of  the  pleura^  which 
had  become  impervious  from  subsequent  pressure. 

2>M«edfon.— The  left  cavity  of  the  chest  contained  several 
pounds  of  discoloured  purulent  fluid;  the  surface  of  ihe pleura 
was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  pultaceous  matter ;  the  lung 
was  thrust  towards  the  mediastinum^  and  fore  part  of  the  chest, 
occupying  in  front  the  space  behind  the  left  cartilages  and 
sternum.  At  the  back  part  of  the  compressed  lung  there  was 
a  considerable  deficiency  of  the  pleura,  and  here  an  appearance 
of  excavation  existed.  From  this  excavation  several  oblique 
canals  led  into  a  large  bronchus.  The  substance  of  the  lung 
was  loaded  with  tubercles,  especially  at  the  fore  part,  where 
they  had  advanced  to  the  softened  stage,  but  had  produced  no 
cavities.  The  heart  had  made  little  progress  towards  its  na- 
tural site,  owing  to  adhesions  contracted  by  the  left  lung.  The 
right  lung  contained  numerous  scattered  tubercles. 

One  remark  only  remains  to  be  made  on  this  case,  derived 
from  the  facts  that  the  patient  lived  for  six  months  the  sub- 
ject of  empyema  combined  with  tubercles,  in  a  very  tolerable 
state  of  health,  and  died  in  a  third  of  that  time,  after  the 
evacuation  of.  the  fluid, — a  caution,  as  has  been  observed  by 
others  in  cases  nearly  similar,  to  refrain  from  paracentesis  in 
all  cases  of  empyema,  in  which  there  is  any  suspicion  of  tuber- 
cles, the  removal  of  the  compressing  fluid  appearing  to  give 
scope  for  the  developement  of  the  more  fatal  disease. 

Case  II.  Pericarditis. — A  married  woman,  aged  36,  be- 
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came  affected,  oq  the  13tb  of  March  18d3,  with  violent  palpi- 
tations of  the  heart,  consequent  on  sudden  mental  agitation. 
These  continued  with  much  severity  during  the  night.  On 
the  following  day  I  was  called  to  attend  her,  and  found  the 
action  of  the  heart  tumultuous  and  rapid,  producing  k  violent 
shock  simultaneously  with  each  sound,  so  as  to  be  strongly 
perceptible  over  almost  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  chest. 
The  sounds  in  the  cardiac  region  were  remarkably  loud  and 
clear,  but  in  no  other  way  different  from  their  usual  tone  ;— 
they  were  very  perceptible  also  over  all  the  fore  part  of  the 
chest.  The  back  was  not  examined.  The  respiration  was 
neither  rapid  nor  laborious,  but  accompanied  by  a  sense  of 
much  oppression,  and  pain  referred  to  the  situation  of  the 
heart.  ru\ae  very  small,  wiry,  and  irregular,  sometimes  mo* 
derately  slow,  at  others  rapid  and  intermitting.  She  had  ex- 
pectorated some  blood  in  small  quantity  during  the  morning. 
Countenance  anxious ;  bowels  open ;  skin  natural ;  feet  and 
ancles  oedematous;  body  moderately  robust.  She  had  been 
nursing  for  some  months. 

It  appeared  that,  two  years  before,  she  had  been  afflicted 
with  rheumatism  to  such  a  degree  as  almost  to  deprive  her 
body  and  limbs  of  motion.  A  state  of  palpitation  and  un^ 
easiness,  said  to  have  been  similar  to  that  now  described,  at 
length  supervened,  and  her  rheumatic  distress  subsided ;  nor 
had  she  been  since  then  affected  with  the  latter ;  but  had  be- 
come liable  to  dyapnosa  and  increased  action  of  the  heart  while 
exerting  herself  in  any  way,  especially  by  ascending  a  stair. 
During  periods  of  inaction  these  symptoms  did  not  present 
themselves. 

About  eight  months  before  I  saw  her,  she  had  a  return  of 
the  acute  affection,  which  was  again  gradually  subdued  by 
blood-letting,  and  a  vesicating  application  of  hot  water  to  the 
region  of  the  heart. 

Blood-letting  from  the  arm  to  the  extent  of  ^x.  having  ex- 
cited sickness,  I  ordered  sixteen  leeches  to  the  site  of  the  heart, 
and  prescribed  anantimonial  mixture.  In  the  evening  I  found 
that  the  symptoms  continued  unabated,  with  the  exception  of 
some  relief  to  the  oppressed  breathing,  and  that  the  leeches 
had  not  been  applied.  Eight  ounces  more  were  taken  from 
the  arm,  followed  by  faintness,  regular  pulse  about  50,  and 
vomiting.  As  the  faintness  went  off,  the  circulation  resumed 
its  rapid  and  irregular  character.  The  violence  of  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  heart,  however,  was  lessened.  Leeches  were  again 
ordered. 

Next  morning  I  learned  that  ten  leeches  had  bled  well,  and 
that  the  relief  produced  soon  after  their  application  was  con- 
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jaderable.  The  oedema  of  the  limbs  had  disappeared ;  the  feel- 
jng  of  anxiety  and  restlessness  was  abated ;  the  pulse  J 10,  still 
irregular,  small,  and  soft,  at  the  wrist;  the  beating  of  the  heart 
still  tumultuous ;  and  the  blood  cupped.  A  few  hours  after, 
she  became  affected  with  pain  in  the  left  slioulder  and  back  of 
the  neck  ;  and  about  the  same  time  remarked  that  the  violent 
action  of  the  heart  had  ceased. 

At  my  evening  visit  I  found  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  80,  soft 
imd  regular,  and  the  beat  of  the  heart  nearly  natural,  she  was 
also  free  from  pain,  and  felt  in  every  respect  well. 

After  a  lapse  of  several  months,  I  had  an  opportumty  of 
again  examining  this  woman,  and  of  tracing  her  history  till 
the  fatal  termination  of  her  disease.  The  dyspncea^  and  strong 
action  of  the  heart,  to  which  she  had  been  subject  during  bodily 
exertion,  continued  to  recur  with  more  frequency  and  severity, 
and  in  more  prolonged  paroxysms.  At  length  these  symptoms 
became  permanent,  undergoing  variations  merely  in  degree. 
The  action  of  the  heart  became  perceptible  over  a  pretematu- 
rally  extensive  space,  the  sounds  became  unusually  loud,  but 
the  impulse  exceeded  very  little  the  ordinary  intensity, — si^ns 
-indicative  of  enlargement  of  the  organ  more  from  dilatation 
.than  hypertrophy.  After  much  suffering  during  the  latter 
part  of  her  illness,  she  died  alx)ut  five  months  after  my  first  at- 
tendance. 

The  appearances  presented  on  dissection  accorded  well  with 
the- course  of  the  symptoms.  The  cavities  of  the  ventricular 
portion  of  the  heart  were  considerably  dilated,  but  did  not  pos- 
sess a  corresponding  diminution  of  thickness,  thus  constituting 
eccentric  hypertrophy  with  a  preponderance  of  dilatation.  One 
or  two  small  vegetations,  of  a  warty  firmness,  grew  on  several 
parts  of  the  mitral  valve.  The  pericardium  adhered  to  nearly 
the  whole  surface  of  the  auricles,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  contiguous  ventricles  was  roughened  with  hard  granules 
of  lymph  of  no  recent  date.  Traces  of  pneumonia  and  pleu- 
risy existed  in  the  other  organs  of  the  chest,  in  the  form  of 
considerable  serous  effusion,  and  one  or  two  patches  of  hepa- 
tization. 

It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  phenomena  of 
rheumatism,— -and  the  observation  is  not  new,  that  when  the  heart 
has  become  involved  in  the  disease,  the  disposition  to  a  renew- 
al of  the  affection  in  less  important  organs  appears  to  subside. 
The  foregoing  case  is  a  strik'mg  instance  of  this  exclusive  and 
fatal  tendency.  The  subject  of  these  remarks  had  experien- 
ced complete  and  permanent  relief  from  a  severe  rheumatic 
affection  of  the  limbs  and  various  parts  of  the  body,  after  the 
heart  had  become  implicated.   The  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
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symptoms  of  pericarditis^  and  the  simultaneous,  though  tran- 
sient, rheumatic  affection  of  the  neck  and  shoulder,  present  the 
characters  of  metastasis,  and  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion, 
that  the  acute  disease  of  the  heart  was  of  a  rheumatic  nature, 
though  occurring  nearly  two  years  after  the  last  appearance  of 
rheumatism  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Pericarditis  admits  in  general  of  more  speedy  and  effectual 
amelioration  from  vigorous  local  treatment,  especially  local  ab- 
straction of  blood,  than  from  any  other  means,  even  the  most 
copiousgeneral  blood-letting.  In  this  particular  itaccords  with  the 
usual  character  of  rheumatism,  and  induces  the  suspicion,  that 
in  many  more  cases  than  can  be  traced  to  connection  with  a 
previous  rheumatic  tendency,  pericarditis  2JiA  the  accompany- 
ing affection  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  may  be  m  re- 
ality a  rheumatic  disease.  That  the  heart,  when  once  impli- 
cated in  this  disease,  should  become  the  most  frequent  seat  of 
its  future  attacks,  may  be  understood  to  result  from  its  state  of 
unremitting  action,  whereby  it  is  rendered  peculiarly  liable 
to  the  recurrence  of  a  disease,  which  usually  selects  some 
situation  previously  affected  as  the  chief  seat  of  its  future  ag- 
gressions. 

Case  III.  Disease  of  t?^ Mitral  Valve. — Dr  Elliotapn  some- 
where remarks  that  he  never  saw  but  one  case  where  an  opening 
leading  from  an  auricle  was  materially  narrowed,^in  which^the 
disease  was  not  indicated  by  a  preternatural  or  morbid  sound 
during  the  contraction  of  the  auricle,  or,  what  according  to  his 
views,  is  the  same  thing,  at  the  usual  period  of  the  second 
sound.  The  experience  of  others  has  been  of  a  very  different 
nature.  From  among  several  cases  which  have  occurred  to 
me,  of  contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice  unaccompanied  by  pre- 
ternatural sounds,  I  select  the  following  as  the  most  remark- 
able. 

A  man  about  60  years  of  age,  who  had  laboured  under 
symptoms  of  diseased  heart  for  nine  or  ten  months  before  I 
examined  him  in  December  1833,  presented  the  following 
signs.  There  was  good  resonance  of  the  chest  anteriorly,  ex- 
cept at,  and  for  some  distance  around,  the  situation  of  the  heart. 
In  this  place  and  considerably  to  the  left  of  the  usual  position 
of  the  organ,  the  sound  of  percussion  was  dull.  The  impulse 
of  the  heart  was  barely  to  be  detected  by  the  hand ;  but  by 
the  medium  of  the  stethoscope,  a  widely  diffused  shock  could 
be  distinctly  enough  discerned.  The  sounds  were  without 
any  admixture  of  roughness,  blowing,  or  other  morbid  tone ; 
and  it  could  scarcely  be  said  that  they  were  louder  than  na- 
tural, yet  they  could  be  heard  over  a  more  extensive  area  than 
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usual.  They  occurred  in  rapid  but  regular  succession ;  and 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  very  small,  soft,  and  much  accelerat- 
ed. The  respiratory  murmur  could  nowhere  be  heard  in  front, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  bronchial  rattles.  At  the  back  part 
of  the  chest  the  resonance  of  percussion  was  impaired,  and 
bronchial  rattles  prevailed  to  a  great  degree.  There  wasoedemaof 
the  extremities  and  of  the  body ;  the  face  was  tumid,  and  the 
lips  livid ;  the  respiration  unequal,  expiration  having  been 
prolonged ;  little  cough ;  much  dyspnoea ;  and  the  position 
chiefly  recumbent. 

On  dissection  a  few  days  after  the  foregoing  facts  were  as- 
certained. The  pericardium  was  found  to  contain  five  or  six 
ounces  of  fluid,  and  the  heart  to  be  prodigiously  enlarged. 
The  enlargement  arose  chiefly  from  much  dilatation,  with  hy- 
pertrophy, of  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle.  The  right  cavities 
were  likewise  dilated,  but  to  a  more  limited  extent.  The  mi- 
tral valve  had  undergone  so  considerable  a  change  that  the 
opening  from  the  left  auricle  was  only  four  lines  in  diameter. 
The  opening  was  of  a  round  form,  and  circumscribed  by  an  al- 
most cartilaginous  firmness  of  the  portions  constituting  the 
valve.  There  was  watery  effusion  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura 
and  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs. 

A  heart  so  much  dilated  and  hypertrophied  as  that  just  al- 
luded to  might  be  presumed  to  have  been  accompanied  with 
much  more  sound  and  impulse  than  actually  occurred.  The 
deficiency  of  the  usual  signs  of  considerable  dilatation  and  hy- 
pertrophy appears  to  me  to  have  been  owing  to  the  presence 
of  fluid  in  the  pericardium ;  for  I  have  repeatedly  remarked 
the  coexistence  of  such  efi'usion,  even  to  the  moderate  extent  of 
five  or  six  ounces,  with  very  obscure  symptoms  of  the  eccen- 
tric hypertrophy  existing  in  the  ventricles. 

On  the  use  of  Strychnia  in  Amaurosis. — After  a  pretty  exten- 
sive observation  of  the  efiects  of  strychnia  in  amaurosis^  I  can- 
not say  that  I  have  a  good  opinion  of  its  general  efficacy.  I  allude 
to  the  subject  now,  not  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  disap- 
pointments this  medicine  has  aflbrded  in  practice,  but  to  suggest 
Its  use  in  circumstances  under  which  its  administration  may  be 
of  advantage.  In  the  many  cases  of  amaurosis  which  are 
gradual  in  their  progress,  and  in  which  irremediable  change 
in  the  nerve  of  vision  is  slowly  establishing  itself,  little  attention 
is  often  paid  to  the  symptoms  thus  insidiously  advancing,  until 
recovery  of  the  impaired  sense  is  either  very  difiicult  or  alto- 
gether unattainable.  Medical  advice  may  have  been  asked  be- 
fore'the  evil  had  become  so  serious ;  but  the  remedies  usually 
most  efficacious  may  have  appeared  of  too  irksome  a  nature, 
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and  may  in  consequence  have  been  neglected,  while  the  patient 
has  contented  himself  with  hoping  for  spontaneous  amendment. 
Under  this  class  of  eases  it  is  of  principal  importance  to  in- 
clude,  as  being  peculiarly  subject  to  neglect,  amaurosis  in- 
volving one  eye  only,  and  the  circumscribed  form  of  the  dis- 
ease assuming  the  nature  of  a  coloured  or  simply  dim  spot 
Many  cases  of  this  class  may  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  strych^ 
nia  in  the  formula  I  am  about  to  mention,  if  early  adopted. 
Its  advantage  consists,  not  in  its  possessing  greater  efficacy  than 
all  other  remedies,  but  in  its  capability  of  being  administered 
with  ease  and  convenience,  at  a  time  when  most  other  methods 
of  treatment  would  be  considered  by  the  patient  more  grave 
than  the  occasion  appeared  to  require. 

The  formula  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  consists  of 
t^o gramsofStrt/chnia  dissolved  in  one  drachm  of  diluted  acetic 
acid,  and  one  ounce  of  distilled  water.  A  few  drops  of  this  so- 
lution of  strychnia  may  be  poured  upon  the  affected  eye  at  in^ 
tervals  each  day.  The  solution  may  be  made,  during  the 
progress  of  the  treatment,  three  or  four  times  the  strength 
of  the  above  with  advantage.  The  effect  produced  by  this 
colly rium  appears  to  me  fully  to  equal  that  resulting  from 
the  endermic  mode  of  applying  strychniay — a  circumstance 
which  should  give  it  a  preference  over  the  latter  in  all  cases 
of  amaurosis  supposed  to  require  the  exhibition  of  this  drug, 
as  the  frequent  blistering  required  in  the  endermic  practice  is 
always  irksome,  and  not  unfrequently  dangerous,  from  its  lia- 
bility to  produce  erysipelas. 

In  a  case  of  long-continued  amaurotic  affection  of  one  eye, 
consisting  of  a  spot  in  the  field  of  vision  possessing  a  green 
colour,  and  causing  irregularity  of  the  objects  disposed  around 
it,  a  weak  solution  of  strychnia  used'  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended for  about  a  fortnight,  diminished  the  depth  of  the  co- 
lour, very  materially  lessened  the  size  of  the  spot,  and  corrected 
in  a  great  measure  the  irregularity  of  the  figures  in  its  vicinity. 
The  affection  had,  however,  continued  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  lost  its  ameliorated  condition  soon  after  the  coUyrium  was 
discontinued. 

In  another  case  of  long-continued  amaurosis  of  one  "^ye, 
which  had  rendered  the  organ  for  more  than  a  year  totally  in- 
sensible to  the  stimulus  of  Tight,  the  use  of  the  solution  for  two 
or  three  days  restored  the  function  so  far  that  light,  and  the 
passing  of  an  intervening  object,  could  be  perfectly  distinguish- 
ed. But  the  patient  had  become  so  habituated  to  the  use  of 
one  eye  that  the  condition  of  the  other  was  little  regarded,  and 
the  experiment  for  ks  improvement  was  soon  neglected.     The 
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faiprovenMnt  produced  by  the  solution  still  continues,  although 
m  year  has  elapsed  nnce  it  has  been  used. 

Several  cases  of  amaurosis  in  both  eyes,  which  I  had  been 
previously  treating  with  atrychnki  in  the  endermic  way,  have 
received  additional  benefit  from  the  'solution,-~but,  as  their 
progress  has  not  been  great,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  de- 
tuls. 

SI,  St  Andrew  Square^  February  1835. 


Art.  VII. — Case  of  Delirium  Tremens  treated  by  Depletion 
and  Opiates.     By  A.  Stephen,  M.  D.,  Portobello. 

As  some  difierence  of  opinion,  I  believe,  exists  among  medi- 
cal men  regarding  the  best  and  safest  niethod  of  treating  this 
disease,  I  beg  to  submit  a  pretty  severe  case  which  lately  came 
mder  my  notice,  should  you  deem  it  worth  insertion  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

I  must,  however,  premise,  that  I  neither  wish,  nor  do  I  feel 
myself  competent  to  say,  what  mode  of  practice  may  in  general 
be  most  prudent  to  follow  ;  but  merely  to  detail  the  case  as  it 
occurred,  and  t&e  plan  of  cure  adopted,  without  reference  to  any 
dogma. 

Mr  B.  aged  about  40,  of  a  stout  and  athletic  make,  has  for 
some  years  past  been  a  good  deal  addicted  to  the  intemperate 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  although  refraining  from  them  at  other 
times  for  months  together,  when  suddenly  the  craving  comes  upon 
him,  and  is  too  frequently  indulged  in,  for  days,  perhaps  weeks. 
In  one  of  these  late  Bacchanalian  orgies,  strange  and  unwelcome 
visitors  seemed  suddenly  to  intrude  themselves  on  his  privacy, 
when  going  to  bed,  and  so  discomposed  him,  that  the  inmates 
of  the  house  had  much,  difficulty  to  prevent  his  immediately 
quitting  it.  He,  however,  succeeded  the  following  evening  in 
fSeciing  his  escape,  and  wandered  about  all  night.  He  was 
teought  to  his  friends  next  day  full  of  horrors,  and  in»  all  the 
agony  of  painful  excitement,  firm  in  the  belief  that  he  was  con- 
stantly followed  by  some  unearthly  being,  bearing  a  warrant  of 
commitment  to  the  regions  below.  He  soon  after  became  very 
ungovernable,  when  I  was  requested  to  see  him.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  form  an  idea  of  any  one  seemingly  under  more  in* 
tense  suffering  of  both  mind  and  body  than  my  patient  when 
I  first  beheld  him.  He  complained,  or  rather  bellowed  out, 
about  the  dreadful  agony  of  an  iron  rod  passing  through  his 
brain,  and  an  iron  hook  in  his  cheek ;  which,  combined  with  the 
belief  that  some  unseen  monster  was  digging  from  under  him, 
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Bud  that  he  was  about  being  precipitated  into  the  bottomless  pit, 
made  him  yell  with  the  most  frightful  apprehension. 

The  fvlne  was  very  quick,  but  could  not  be  counted  from  the 
incessant  motion  of  the  hand  and  arm.  The  veins  of  the  neck 
and  face  were  much  swollen  and  lurgid.  Had  the  case  been  less 
violent,  I  should  probably  have  had  recourse  to  the  tartrate  of 
antimony,  so  much  recommended  in  the  cases  of  this  Journal, 
No.  cviii. ;  but  as  matters  now  stood,  it  appeared  to  me  that  de- 
pletion alone  could  give  him  relief;  and,  indeed,  by  the  time  I 
bad  abstracted  thirty  ounces  from  a  large  orifice,  occasioning  some 
degree  of  nausea,  and  tied  up  the  arm,  there  was  little  more  said 
of  the  iron  rod  and  book. 

The  other  mental  illusions,  however,  continued  unabated,  and 
it  was  with  the  ntmost  difficulty  he  could  be  got  to  bed,  and 
when  there,  kept  in  it,  from  the  dread  of  it  immediately  sinking 
under  ground.  Seventy  drops  of  laudanum  were  now  exhiltjited, 
and  cold  vinegar  and  water  applied  to  the  forehead  and  scalp, 
the  hair  being  thin. 

I  remained  with  him  for  an  hour  and  a-half,  and  thirty  drops 
more  were  given,  the  former  dose  having  had  no  effect.  On 
calling  an  hour  after,  at  4  p.  m.  I  found  him  sleepless  and  very 
restless,  tossing  incessantly  about  the  bed,  snatching  at  the  bed- 
clothes, at  one  time  fancying  that  he  saw  a  little  hand,  at  ano- 
ther a  mouse,  and  again  an  imaginary  kind  of  ornament,  which 
he  called  the  DeviFs  ring  on  the  little  finger,  and  which,  as  a 
piece  of  annoyance,  was  not  easily  got  rid  of. 

It  was,  however,  quite  evident  by  this  time  that  the  most 
alarming  symptoms  of  the  c«nplaint  were  giving  way ;  and  even 
the  mental  hallucinations  were  comparatively  of  a  trivial  nature 
to  what  they  had  been  ;  bot  as  they  kept  him  in  a  constant  state 
of  restlessness,  with  the  patse  still  quick,  and  the  eye  suffused,  I 
had  no  hesitation  in  again  opening  the  vein,  and  taking  from 
15  to  20  ounces  of  bl^od.  After  this  he  became  much  calmer ; 
and  a  brisk  cathartic  was  given,  followed  by  some  senna.  At 
6  p.  M.  the  characteristic  symptoms  bad  almost  entirely  abated ; 
but  still  very  little  sleep  ensued.  He  now  became  clamorous 
for  spirits  ;  and  knowing  that  the  sudden  withdrawing  of  stimuli 
to  one  so  much  accustomed,  especially  when  depletion  had  been 
carried  so  far,  often  retards  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  I  indulg- 
ed  his  wishes  by  giving  a  glass  of  whisky  in  a  little  water,  with 
permission  to  allow  some  more  in  an  hour,  if  urgently  asked 
for. 

At  9  P*  M.  I  evidently  saw  that  no  great  benefit  had  resulted 
from  the  allowance  of  spirits,  it  seeming  only  to  have  the  effect 
of  making  him  clamorous  for  more,  so  that  a  bottle  was  now  in- 
sisted upon  to  be  placed  at  his  bed-sida  Thia  determined  me 
to  discontinue  it  altogether,  aad  to  substi tate  an  anodyne. 
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ing,  that,  if  sleep  could  be  induced,  and  the  nervous  irritation  al- 
layed, all  wish  for  spirits  would  subside;  accordingly  seventy 
drops  of  the  solution  of  morphia  were  given.  At  I  past  1 1  p.  m. 
I  found  my  patient  tranquil,  but  could  not  understand  that  he  had 
enjoyed  any  repose.  Forty  drops  additional  of  the  muriate  of 
morphia  were  exhibited,  and  soon  after  he  fell  into  a  tranquil 
sleep.  On  calling  next  day  at  9  a.  m.  I  learnt  from  the  man  in 
attendance,  that  he  awoke  two  or  three  times,  and  asked  for  a 
drink  of  water,  and  was  quite  collected,  and  soon  fell  asleep.  No 
demand  for  whisky  was  ever  made  after.  At  1  p.  m.  when  I  saw 
him,  he  expressed  himself  as  being  quite  well,  having  made  a 
hearty  breakfast,  instead  of  taking  some  solution  of  salts  with 
senna,  as  I  had  requested.  With  a  pulse  at  80,  however,  I  saw 
that  I  had  no  great  reason  to  find  fault  with  his  predilections. 
The  bowels  were  freely  opened  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  he 
went  into  the  dining-room  in  the  evening,  looking  better,  his  re- 
lations said,  than  he  had  done  for  the  previous  ten  days.  The 
colocynth  pill  was  continued  for  a  few  days  longer. 

The  blood  drawn  had  no  bufiy  coat,  but  the  coagulum  was 
firm,  but  with  little  serum. 


Akt.  VIII. — Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of Cho^ 
lera.  By  Edward  Greenhow,  Esq.  Surgeon,  North  Shields. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  andsaid  respect- 
ing malignant  cholera,  the  profession  are  still  at  variance  as  to 
its  true  nature  and  mode  of  treatment;  and  now  that  it  appears 
to  have  established  itself  as  a  permanent  disease  of  the  country, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  increased  importance  to  collect  every 
thing  that  is  calculated,  however  remotely,  to  throw  a  light  up- 
on the  subject. 

With  this  object  in  view,  I  have  been  induced  to  throw  to- 
gether such  observations  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  upon  its 
nature,  and  upon  the  treatment  which  I  have  found  the  most  use- 
ful, during  the  three  visitations  which  this  town  has  sustained. 

It  is  necessary  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  symptoms  from  the 
commencement  of  its  attack,  in  order  to  render  frdly  intelligible 
what  is  to  follow. 

The  first  symptom  is  diarrhoea ;  and  this  is  in  no  way  dis- 
tinguishable from  common  bilious  diarrhoea,  being  preceded  by 
a  sense  of  weight  and  fulness  in  the  abdomen,  which  is  reliev- 
ed by  the  first  loose  evacuation,  and  Ihe  patient  congratulates 
himself  that  the  complaint  is  passing  oS.  The  distension  and 
uneasy  feelings,  however,  soon  recur,  and  are  again  relieved  by 
renewed  purging,  and  thus  the  sufierer  is  led  on  to  defer  apply- 
ing for  medical  advice.     After  a  time,  the  duration  of  which  is 
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very  variable,  being  in  some  instances  a  few  bours  only,  in  others 
a  lapse  of  several  days,  the  evacuations  become  pale-coloured, 
or  not  unfrequently  quite  white.  It  is  now  generally  that  vo- 
miting supervenes,  great  prostration  of  strength  is  experienced, 
thirst  begins  to  be  intolerable,  the  urine  becomes  scanty,  or  is  • 
totally  suppressed,  and  cramp  attacks  the  lower  extremities,  be- 
coming more  general  as  the  disease  advances.  In  a  short  time 
the  evacuations  lose  their  white  colour,  and  become  transparent 
like  water,  with  flocculi  al  the  bottom,  resembling  chopped  rice, 
and  the  fluid  ejected  from  the  stomach  assumes  the  same  ap« 
pearance.  The  whole  body  becomes  cold,  shrunk,  and  livid, 
the  eyes  sunk,  and  the  voice  a  husky  whisper ;  the  pulse  has  been 
getting  more  feeble  and  rapid,  and  is  now  scarce  perceptible ; 
the  skin  takes  on  the  same  action  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  and  bowels,  and  pours  out  a  profuse  cold  perspiration  ; 
and  death  is  not  long  in  closing  the  scene. 

From  consideration  of  the  above-mentioned  symptoms,  it  ap« 
pears,  that  the  first  morbid  impression  is  made  directly  upon  the 
mucou^  membrane  of  the  intestines ;  and  this  appears  the  more 
probable  from  the  absence  of  constitutional  disti\rbance  at  the  on- 
set of  the  attack,  and  also  from  the  blood  undergoing  no  altera- 
tion until  a  later  period  of  the  disease.  Whatever  the  morbid 
influence  may  be,  it  produces  an  irritation,  or  more  probably  a 
peculiar  inflammation,  of  a  subacute  character,  which  gradually 
extends  to  the  stomach.  Its  first  effect  is  to  stimulate  the  large 
intestines  to  the  expulsion  of  their  contents,  and  this  is  succeed- 
ed by  that  of  the  duodenum,  which  I  conceive  to  be  indicated  by 
the  change  of  colour  in  the  evacuations ;  the  flow  of  bile  being 
suppressed,  the  stomach  also  is  now  affected,  and  vomiting  en- 
sues ;  assimilation  no  longer  goes  on,  while  the  morbid  action 
of  the  mucous  surface  of  Uke  whole  alimentary  canal  goes  on  in- 
creasing,  and  when  its  contents  are  wholly  expelled,  the  more 
fluid  portion  of  the  blood  itself  is  poured  out.  The  blood  no 
longer  circulates  through  the  lungs  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep 
up  the  animal  heat,  by  obtaining  its  due  supply  of  oxygen;  and 
all  the  organs  of  the  body  suspend  their  functibns,  ft'om  being 
dej^ved  of  their  usual  supply  of  blood.  Hence  the  suppression 
of  urine  and  of  bile,  the  intense  thirst,  and  husky  voice,  from 
the  want  of  saliva,  and  the  secretions  appropriated  to  the  organs 
of  voice,  the  body  itself  shrinks  iBrom  being  deprived  of  its  fluids^ 
and  assumes  a  leaden  hue  from  the  little  carbonized  blood  led 
stagnant  in  its  vessels. 

In  consonance  with  this  view  of  the  disease,  the  indications 
are,  to  allay  irritation  in  the  bowels,  restrain  their  inordinate 
action,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  preserve  the  balance  of 
circulation.  In  the  first  stageof diarrhoea,  littledifficulty  is  general- 
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Iv  experienced.  The  Muiura  Cretcecum  Tinci.  Opiu  a  pill  at  bed* 
time,  containing  blue  pill  and  opium,  and  castor  oil  in  the  mom^ 
ing,  together  with  farinaceous  diet,  will  in  most  instances  ar- 
rest its  progress. 

When,  however,  the  evacuations  have  become  pale-coloured, 
and  vomitting  has  set  in,  something  more  becomes  necessary.  I 
ia  then  necessary  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed,  administering  every 
two  or  thr€?c  hours  a  pill,  containing  a  grain  of  calomel  and 
a  minute  dose  of  opium,  and  effervescibg  draughts  will  assist  in 
allaying  the  vomiting.  No  aperient,  however  mild,  should  be 
given  when  the  diarrhoea  is  fairly  checked.  The  calomel  will  act 
upon  the  liver,  and  the  first  flow  of  bile  will  produce  a  motion. 
The  diet  should  consist  throughout  of  thin  sago,  arrow-root,  or 
finilar  food. 

In  the  stage  of  rice-water  dejections,  which,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  the  first  stage  in  which  we  can  with  certainty  pronounce 
the  disease  cholera,  I  have  tried  nearly  all  the  plans  which  have 
at  various  times  been  brought  forward  as  successful,  and  I  can- 
not say  that  I  was  satisfied  with  the  resiolt  of  any  one  remedy. 
A  small  proportipn  of  my  patients  recovered,  it  is  true ;  but  it  al- 
ways remained  a  matter  of  doubt  upon  my  mind,  how  far  the 
means  employed  were  conducive  to  that  end ;  and  I  naturally 
oonndered  what  remedy  was  most  likely  to  exert  a  control  over 
a  discharge  which  was  evidently  draining  the  system  of  the 
fluid  necessary  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  life ;  and,  considering 
the  case  as  one  of  passive  hemorrhage,  I  at  once  decided  upon 
trying  the  sulphuric  add,  from  its  well  known  powers  of  coagu* 
lating  albumen,  as  well  as  acting  as  an  astringent  in  closing  the 
relaxed  mouths  of  the  exhalents.     The  first  case  in  which  I 
tried  it,  after  the  first  dose  the  stools  changed  their  character, 
being  a  mass  of  coagulated  albumen ;  after  the  third  dose  the 
purging  ceased,  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  hours  the  patient 
passed  a  feculent  motion  mixed  with  albuminous  flake«»  and 
the  patient  recovered  without  experiencing  any  check*     I  have 
not  detailed  the  case  more  fiiUy,  as  it  appeared  at  the  time  in 
the  London  Medical  Gazette.    Since  then  I  have  only  had  an  op- 
portunity of  trying  it  in  two  cases,  in  both  of  which  it  arrested 
the  rice-water  dejections  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  leaving 
no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  being  produced  by  the  acid.    One  of  the 
last  mentioned  patients  had  a  second  attack  of  rice-water  purg* 
ing  when  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  from  committing  an  error 
in  diet.    He  was  in  fact  a  confirmed  sot.    The  complaint  was  a  se- 
cond time  arrested  by  the  acid,  but  the  man  died  a  month  after- 
wards, his  digestive  organs  being  destroyed  by  his  long-continu* 
ed  habits  of  intemperance.     The  form  in  which  I  have  hitherto 
exhibited  the  acid  is  the  following. 
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ft.  Jnfus,  Caryoph.  gvi.  ;  Acid.  Sul^h.  dil.  5ii. ;  Tinct. 
Opii.  gtt  XXX  ;  Sacc.  Pur.  Jss.  M.  Cap.  ^l  6  nf.  hor.  and  at  lon« 
ger  intervals  when  the  purging  is  restrained. 

The  remainder  of  the  treatment  consisted  in  keeping  the  pa- 
tient with  the  head  low ;  the  sago  and  arrow  root  to  be  t^en  only 
lukewarm,  the  room  to  be  kept  cool,  and  the  quantity  of  bed- 
clothes to  be  regulated  by  the  feelings  of  the  patient.  I  am  not 
sanguine  enough  to  imagine  that  the  result  will  be  equally  sa^ 
tistactory  in  every  case  in  which  the  acid  may  be  tried,  or  evea 
in  the  larger  proportion  of  them ;  for  medical  men  are  often 
not  called  in  until  the  circulating  mass  is  so  diminished  in 
quantity,  and  so  changed  in  quality,  as  |o  be  no  longer  fit  ta 
carry  on  the  functions  of  life. 

North  Shields,  6ch  November  1834. 


Art.  IX. — Caseaf^Hydrocephalus  in  which  thefiukdwas  wUh^ 

drawn  by  operation.     By  Somerville  S.  Alison,  M.  D. 

• 

On  the  23d  June  1834,  I  was  requesttd  to  visit  Robert 
Cunningham,  aged  5  months,  son  of  a  fisherman  residing  in 
Prestonpans.  He  had  from  the  period  of  his  birth  inclined 
his  head  to  a  side,  but  appeared  in  perfect  health  in  other  re- 
spects, till  about  three  months  ago,  when  it  was  observed  that 
his  head  was  swollen,  and  more  especially  at  certain  spots ;  that 
he  was  tiifected  with  restlessness,  frequent  fits  of  crying,  rolling, 
of  the  eyes,  cough  and  emaciation. 

The  head,  properly  so  called,  is  of  enormpus  size,  and  sinks 
the  small  and  emaciated  face  into  striking  insignificance.  Its 
circumference  is  20^  inches,  and  a  line  drawn  from  ear  to  ear 
measures  12^  inches.  The  parietal  bones  are  far  asunder^ 
and  between  them  on  pressing,  a  sensation  is  felt  as  of  water 
under  the  scalp,  and  the  right  side  of  the  forehead  is  more  pro- 
minent than  the  left. 

The  eyes  appear  to  project  more  than  usual  ;  part  of  the 
sclerotic  tunic  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  balls  is  constantly  vi. 
sible,  and  the  pupils  are  quite  sensible  to  light.  He  takes  little 
food,  is  almost  constantly  awake,  and,  from  the  increasing  ema- 
ciation, and  from  the  present  rapid  progress  of  the  disease,  it 
is  obvious  that  death  must  soon  be  the  result  unless  it  be  speedi- 
ly checked. 

To  prevent  all  misapprehension,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
fits,  vomiting,  and  other  symptoms  that  often  attend  tydroce^ 
phalus  have  at  no  period  been  observed. 

Calomel  and  compound  powder  of  jalap  have  been  ordered 
in  small  doses;  and  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  the  fluid  by 
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an  operation  has  been  suggested  to  the  parents,  as  the  only 
measure  in  the  present  state  of  medicine  that  affords  any  chance 
of  recoveiy. 

£4th.  Bowels  are  open,  and  he  appears  altogether  more  at 
ease  than  for  some  time  previous.    Medicine  to  be  continued. 

26th.  This  day  about  1  p.  m.  in  presence  of  my  partner,  Mr 
Cunningham,  surgeoain  Ormiston,  and  the  friends  of  the  child, 
the  head  was  again  measured,  and  found  to  correspond  with  the 
dimensions  formerly  given.  The  point  of  a  small  cylindrical 
trocar  was  then  rested  on  the  right  side  of  the  anterior  fontan- 
elle,  and  gently  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  head,  in  a 
direction  obliquely  forward  and  outward.  When  the  trocar 
had  penetrated  about  half  an  inch,  water  appeared  at  the  can- 
nula, and  the  stilette  waf  withdrawn,  to  give  egress  to  the  fluid, 
which  immediately  ran  off  in  a  stream  with  considerable  force 
and  rapidity.  As  the  fluid  escaped,  the  bones  sunk  under  the 
hands,  and  the  scalp,  before  tense,  became  loose  and  folded  up. 
on  itself.  The  fluid  was  still  flowing,  though  with  less  rapidity, 
when  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  close  the  wound,  le^  any  bad 
effects  should  follo#  the  sudden  diminution  of  pressure  on  the 
brain.  Adhesive  plaster  was  applied  over  the  wound,  and  the 
bones  and  scalp  were  retained  firmly  in  their  situation  by  a 
bandage  and  cap. 

During  the  operation  he  did  not  cry  much  more  than  usual. 
He  was  laid  in  his  cradle  ;  quiet  was  enjoined  ;  cow's  milk 
diluted  with  water  was  ordered  to  constitute  his  diet;  arid  wine 
and  other  spirituous  liquors  were  prohibited. 

10  p.  M.  He  is  j'eported  to  have  been  restless,  and  to  have 
vomited  a  little,  but  he  is  free  from  fever,  and  had  not  been  affect- 
ed with  fits  and  startings.  Upon  wine  being  again  prohibited, 
occasion  was  taken  toinquireif  any  had  been  given,  when  it  was 
acknowledged  by  the  mother  that  a  small  quantity  had  been  ad- 
ministered **out  of  a  cup''  because,  she  added,  he  appeared  faint. 

97th.  Since  last  report  he  has  not  been  more  restless  than  be- 
fore the  operation,  and  has  not  vomited,  although  a  disposition 
to  it  has  been  observed.  The  eyes  move  freely,  are  certain- 
ly less  prominent  than  before,  and  less  of  the  sclerotic  tunic  is 
observable.  The  pulse  is  natural ;  the  pupils  sensible ;  the 
bowels  are  open,  and  the  secretion  of  urine  natural. 

Upon  measuring  the  fluid  taken  from  the  head,  it  amount- 
ed to  nine  ounces,  two  drachms,  fluid  measure,  and,  adding  to 
that  for  what  was  lost  during  the  operation,  and  what  issued  from 
the  wound  shortly  afterwards,  two  ounces,  which  appears  a  mo- 
derate allowance,  the  whole  fluid  evacuated  may  oe  estimated 
at  eleven  ounces.  The  fluid  is  transparent  and  almost  colour- 
lees,  having  only  a  slight  green  tint,  scarcely  observable. 
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28th,  noon.  He  has  been  very  quiet  since  last  report,  and  has 
slept  three  hours  during  the  night,  a  longer  period  of  uninter* 
rupted  sleep  than  he  has  enjoyed  since  the  comniencemenf  of 
the  complaint.  The  eyes  are  Dright,  active,  and  sensible  to  light, 
pulse  120 ;  skin  cool  and  tongue  moist ;  he  has  had  three  natu- 
ral evacuations  from  the  bowels ;  has  taken  greedily  some  milk 
and  water ;  and  coughs  little.  The  bandages  and  pillows  are  wet 
with  fluid  which  has  issued  from  the  wound,  the  amount  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  specify ;  but  five  ounces  must  be  a  moderate  com- 
putation. The  head  is  much  smaller  than  before  the  opera- 
tion, and  is  very  uneven  on  the  surface  with  the  folding  of  the 
scalp.     Its  dimensions  were  taken,  but  are  lost. 

29th.  noon.  At  an  early  hour  this  morning  he  became  very  rest* 
less,  vomited,  dried  much,  and  was  afiected  with  rigidity  of  one 
of  the  arms.  The  pulse  is  strong,  and  about  14fO;  the  tongue 
white  and  dry,  and  frequently  protruded  beyond  the  lips ;  and 
bowels  continue  open ;  swallows  milk  and  water  greedily,  and 
sucks  the  nipple  occasionally.  No  more  water  has  issued  from 
the  head,  and  its  dimensions  are  as  follow, — circumference  of 
head,  18  inches ;  from  ear  to  ear  over  the  crown  of  head,  \\\ 
inches.  The  eyes  move  incessantly  in  the  orbit,  and  the  pupils 
are  very  sensible.  A  leech  to  be  applied  to  the  temple,  and  a 
blister  to  the  occipiU* 

8  p.  M.  He  continued  very  restless,  tossed  his  arms  and  legs, 
and  the  tongue  was  protruded  at  short  intervals  till  about  6 
o'clock,  when  he  became  quiet.  The  eyes  are  less  active,  and  the 
pupils  contract  upon  exposure  to  the  light ;  the  pulse  consi- 
derably quicker  than  at  noon,  and  the  bowels  continue  open. 

^th.  Soon  after  last  report  he  again  became  listless ;  while 
the  limbs  were  convulsed,  and  the  tongue  protruded.  These 
symptoms  continued  to  recur  at  short  intervals  till  4.  a.  m,  when 
death  took  place.  , 

July  Ist  This  day,inpresence  of  my  partner  MrCunninffham, 
the  head  was  examined.  It  appeared  about  the  same  size  as 
when  last  measured,  and  the  same  feeling  of  fluctuation,  that  was 
experienced  previous  to  the  operation,  was  again  felt.  Previous 
to  exposing  the  brain  to  view,  an  opening  was  made  through 
the  anterior /on/ane/fe  with  the  point  of  a  scalpel,  through 
which  there  immediately  issued  about  ten  ounces  of  fluid  slight- 
ly  tinged  with  blood.  No  trace  of  inflammatory  action  could 
be  detected  on  the  scalp  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wound,  nor  at 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  In 
the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  right  side  was  found  a  small  quantity, 
— about  half  an  ounce  of  a  white  opaque  fluid,  and  in  the  left 
fully  more,  and  of  a  colour  inclining  to  yellow,  and  altogether 
much  resembling  a  mixture  of  purulent  fluid  and  water,  with 
albuminous  flakes.     The  walls  of  the  lateral  ventricles  were 
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rather  unusually  soft,  but,  on  the  whole,  did  not  present  marks 
of  great  disorganization.  The  base  of  the  brain  presented  no 
appreciable  signs  of  disease,  and  the  nenres  proceeding  there- 
from appeared  perfectly  sound. 

Feeling  satisfied  that  my  treatment  of  this  case  was  justified 
by  its  circumstances,  and  that  it  was  proper  to  make  an  attempt 
for  the  life  of  the  patient,  I  publish  the  details  to  give  a  prac 
ileal  demonstration  of  my  belief  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  not 
from  the  knowledge  of  successful  events  only,  but  also  of  the 
unsuccessful,  that  a  right  estimate  is  to  be  obtained  of  the  value 
of  our  measures. 

The  operation  was  undertaken  under  the  impression  that 
the  fluid  wa3  exterior  to  the  brain  ;  that  the  lateral  ventricles 
were  free  from  water ;  and  that  their  walls,  arid,  indeed,  the 
whole  cerebral  mass,  were  very  little,  if  at  all,  disorganized; — 
an  opinion  substantiated  by  thestate  of  the  parts  on  examination 
after  death.  It  is  in  such  a  case,  and  in  such  only,  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  fluid  seems  calculated  to  afford  any  chance 
of  cure,  and  in  which,  therefore,  it  would  be  prudent  to  prac- 
tise it.  When  there  is  merely  a  collection  of  fluid  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  brain,  it  appears  as  likely  that  recovery  would  fol- 
low its  removal,  as  the  evacuation  of  the  water  in  the  forms  of 
hydrothorax,  unconnected  with  organic  disease,  were  it  not  for 
the  greater  delicacy  and  importance  of  the  structures  affected 
by  the  operation. 

Anasarca  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  a  derangement  of  the 
functions  of  the  vascular  system,  totally  unconnected  with  any 
organic  lesion;  and  it  will  perhaps  be  allowed,  that  at  least 
some  cases  of  external  hydrocephalus  also  owe  their  origin  to 
functional  derangement  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  mem- 
branes covering  the  brain.  Since  such  forms  of  anasarca  are 
often  cured,  there  is  good  raason  to  believe  that  the  said 
forms  of  hydrocephalus  might  be  as  often  cured,  were  it  not 
for  the  danger  of  the  operation  necessary  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  fluid  in  the  meantime.  The  correction  of  the  fault  of  the 
vascular  system  to  which  anasarca  owes  its  origin,  prevents 
the  further  efiusion  of  fluid  in  the  cellular  tissue ;  and  may 
not  the  same  correction  prevent  a  further  efiusion  from  the 
membranous  coverings  of  the  brain  ? 

The  principal  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  operation 
is  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  coverings.  Yet  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  existed  in  the  majority  of  those  cases  in  which 
death  has  followed  this  measure ;  and  it  is  known,  that  at  least 
two  patients  have  ultimately  survived  its  performance,  one  of 
which  was  treated  by  Dr  Conquest  of  London,  and  the  other 
by  Mr  Russell  of  Aberdeen. 


■i.:»r. 
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That  such  iaflaminaiion  was  the  cause  of  death  in  this  case^ 
I  admit,  from  consideration  of  the  symntoms  shortly  before 
dissolution,  and  from  the  appearance  of  fluid  with  albuminous 
flakes  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  along  with  a  slight  softening  of 
their  walls,  observed  at  the  examination.  But  to  conclude,  from 
its  supervention  in  any  particular  case,  that  the  operatiom 
should  never  be  performed,  is  not  less 'unwarrantable  than  to 
infer,  that,  because  phlebitis^  peritonitis^  and  phrenitis  some- 
times follow  the  operations  of  bleeding,  lithotomy,  and  trepan- 
ning the  cranium,  these  operations  should  be  discontinued. 


Art.  X. — Case  of  Reparation  of  the  Nose.  By  William 
Fergusson,  Fellow  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Surgery,  Edinburgh. 

A  gentleman,  aged  29)  was  left,  after  severe  ulceration  in  the 
soft  palate  and  nasal  passages,  in  the  state  represented  in  Plate  I. 
A  large  portion  of  the  vomer  was  discharged  during  the  ulcera- 
tion ;  and,  when  the  surface  healed,  the  columna  and  septum 
were  completely  destroyed,  and  the  nose  was  sunk  on  a  level  with 
the  rest  of  the  face,  as  seen  in  the  figures  in  the  plate  referred  t%» 

I  have  effected  a  most  beneficial  change  in  the  appearance  €df 
this  person,  as  will  be  seen  in  Plate  III.  which  exhibits  his  por« 
trait  and  profile,  taken  some  time  after  the  performance  of  the 
following  operation. 

I  introduced  a  scalpel  into  the  opening  in  the  nose,  and 
dissected  the  sunken  alee  from  their  attachments  underneath ; 
I  then  raised  the  cheeks  for  more  than  half  an  inch  from 
the  surface  of  each  upper  maxillar/ bone,  and  cut  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  allow  me,  when  I  introduced  my  finger  under  the 
nose,  to  raise  and  put  it  into  a  shape  somewhat  like  the  origi- 
nal. I  then  passed  two  silver  needles  armed  with  steel  points, 
and  provided  with  small  round  heads,  from  the  left  cheek  to 
the  right,  under  the  nose,  and  through  those  parts  which  had 
been  dissected  from  the  bones.  By  means  of  two  pieces  of  firm 
leather,  two  inches  long  by  one-half  broad,  through  which  the 
pins  were  also  passed,  I  was  enabled,  on  twisting  the  extremity 
of  each  pin  spirally,  after  having  cut  off  the  steel  points,  to 
bring  the  cheeks  near  to  one  another,  and  in  this  way  to  cause 
the  nose  to  become  prominent.  The  sk^ches  in  Plate  II.  were 
taken  some  days  after  the  swelling  occasioned  by  the  inflamma- 
tion had  subsided.  On  the  eleventh  day  from  the  operation,  I 
withdrew  the  pins,  and  introduced  two  others  at  different  points 
from  those  first  used ;  athd,  in  eight  days  more,  on  these  being  re* 
moved,  the  nose  stood  quite  prominent.  For  some  days  after  the 
first  operation,  cloths  dipt  in  cold  water  were  applied  constantly 
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po  keep  down  the  inflammatioii ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  the  nasal 
passage  was  cleaned  out  with  a  small  syringe.  After  the  removal 
of  the  pins,  lotions  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  and  copper  were  used 
alternately,  and  the  sore  soon  healed.  Two  months  after  the 
first  operation,  I  formed  the  columna  from  the  upper  lip,  after 
the  manner  practised  by  Mr  Listen ;  and,  after  several  cuttings 
and  pairings  of  small  extent,  the  nose  is  now  of  the  appearance 
represented  in  Plate  III.  The  countenance  is  also  much  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  an  artificial  eye,  which  has  been  fitted 
in  in  room  of  the  original,  which  was  destroyed  some  years  ago 
by  an  attack  of  purulent  ophthalmia. 

The  idea  of  this  operation  was  first  suggested  to  me  on  read- 
ing my  friend  Mr  Bushnan's  translation  of  the  work  of  Dief- 
fenbach  on  the  Reparation  of  the  Nose.  *  The  operation  which 
1  have  described  differs,  however,  in  many  respects  from  that 
recommended  by  this  distinguished  surgeon,  though  the  main 
feature  is  the  same,  viz.  that  of  bringing  the  cheeks  together  so 
as  to  support  the  raised  nose  and  keep  it  prominent.  DiefTen- 
bach  slits  the  sunken  nose  into  three  portions,  a  central  and  two 
lateral ;  he  then  raises  the  cut  margins  of  the  cheeks  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch,  and,  after  pairing  the  various  margins,  so  as  to 
]|iake.them  fit  like  the  stones  of  an  arch,  and  stitching  them  to- 
gether, carries  the  two  needles  across  the  face,  so  as  to  raise  the 
nose,  as  represented  in  Plate  IT.  I  conceived  it  better  in  the 
case  which  I  have  related,  to  leave  the  outer  part  of  the  nose  en- 
tire, and  the  result  has  come  up  to  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
The  organ  is  now  as  prominent,  and  nearly  as  firm,  as  in  its  ori- 
ginal state  ;  and  the  pain  and  danger  attending  the  operation, 
as  described  by  Dieffenbach,  were  in  a  great  degree  avoided. 
The  columna  is  thicker,  an^  the  apertures  are  smaller,  than  I 
could  have  wished.  When  I  put  in  the  columna^  the  apex  of 
the  nose  was  a  good  deal  contracted,  and  I  purposely  cut  a  thick 
portion  from  the  lip,  in  order  to  keep  the  point  full.  This  an- 
swered the  purpose ;  but  were  I  to  perform  such  an  operation 
again,  with  the  nose  in  a  similar  state,  I  would  prefer  taking  a 
narrower  portion  from  the  lip,  and  slitting  that  part  of  it  about 
to  be  attached  to  the  nose  into  two  portions.  By  separating 
these  I  would  gain  my  object ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  leav- 
ing the  columna  smaller,  increase  the  nasal  apertures. 

I  am  induced  to  make  the  above  operation  public,  as,  in  so 
far  as  I  know,  it  is  novel  in  this  country ;  and  appears  to  me 
more  frequently  applicable  than  the  Indian  operation,  at  present 
in  general  use  for  the  reparation  of  the  nose. 

*  Surgical  Observations  on  the  Restoration  of  the  Nose,  &c  Translated  from  the 
GcmiaD  of  Dr  Dieffenbach,  by  J.  S.  Bushnan.     London,  1833. 

Edinburgh^  6,  Drummond  Place^ 
November  1884. 
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PART  II. 

CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 


Art.  I. — Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology^  considered  with 
reference  to  Natural  Theology.     By  Petee  Mark  Rogbt 
M.  D.  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  &c.  London,  1 834. 
Two  Volumes  Syo.     Second  Editio^. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  ^he  history  of  civilization  and  li- 
terature, the  minds  of  the  reflective  part  of  society  appear  to 
have  been  forcibly  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the  original 
Cause  of  the  material  world  and  its  living  inhabitants,  .to 
the  study  of  the  mutual  adaptation  of  its  multiplied  consti- 
tuent parts,  and  to  the  discovery  of  general  principles  of  design 
and  contrivance  evinced  in  its  periodical  and  incessant  changea. 
Egypt,  the  cradle  of  ancient  learning,  was  the  first  place,  so 
far  as  historical  records  testify,  in  which  the  questions  relating  to 
theseimportant  but  pbscure  subjects  assumed  asystematic  shape; 
and  there  they  very  soon  gave  birth  to  a  cumbrous  and  compH* 
cated  system  of  Theosophy,  in  which  the  general  desire  to  trace 
every  operation  in  the  material  world,  and  in  the  frames  of  ita 
living  inhabitaftts,  to  a  superior  power,  was  principally  evinced 
in  the  practice  of  ascribing  divine  attributes  to  the  firmament^ 
the  celestial  bodies^  individuals  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
as  benefactors,  or  by  introducing  useful  arts,  the  elements,  and 
several  of  (he  most  useful  or  the  most  powerM  and  formidable 
of  the  lower  animals.  Though  the  superstitious  practices  thus 
engendered  were  the  indications  of  the  grossest  ignorance,  and  of 
fancy  entirely  uncontrolled  by  reason  or  observation, — yet,  in- 
culcated and  disseminated  as  they  were,  by  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood, they  continued  long  to  exercise  a  mighty  influence  upon 
the  civilized  world  of  antiquity  ;  and  to  them  the  antiquarian 
traces  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  Theosophy  and  phi- 
losophy, and  a  large  proportion  of  that  system  of  mythological 
tradition,  which  at  once  embellishes  and  mystifies  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  productions  of  ancient  genius.  It  is  a  histo- 
rical fact,  that  the  more  opulent  and  curious  of  the  Greeks  in- 
variably repaired  to  Egypt,  either  for  information,  or  to  complete 
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those  studies  which  they  begun  in  their  native  country ;  and  it 
is  well  established  that  the  most  eminent  of  their  teachers,  from 
Orpheus,  Thales,  and  Pythagoras,  to  Plato,  Democritus,  and 
Aristotle,  did  not  disdain  to  adopt  the  doctrines  and  learning  of 
the  Coptic  priests,  and  to  explain  or  modify  these  for  the  use  of 
their  countrymen. 

In  this  manner  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  many  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Greek  philosophers  upon  the  origin  of  the  mate- 
rial world,  and  the  laws  by  which  its  motions  are  regulated,  up- 
on the  existence  and  nature  of  beings  more  powerful  and  intelli- 
gent than  the  human  race,  and  upon  the  share  which  they  took 
ki  human  affairs,  were  derived  in  various  degrees  of  purity 
and  regularity  from  their  Egyptian  instructors.  The  doctrine 
of  good  and  evil  principles — Cneph,  and  Typhon  or  Ahri- 
fnoriy — ^prevalent  in  different  degrees  in  the  world,  the  doctrine 
of  the  overruling  power  •f  beings  more  powerful  and  intelligent 
iban  mankind,  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  were  in  this  manner  imported 
ftom  Egypt  into  the  Grecian  schools.. 

From  the  many  different  individuals,  however,  by  which  these 
doctrines  were  communicated  to  the  Greeks,  and  irom  the  diffe- 
sent  channels  through  which  they  were  made  to  flow,  they  were 
often  very  contradictory,  and  adulterated  with  a  Urge  proportion 
ef  marvelloiis,  false,  and  inconsistent  traditions.  The  first 
attempt  to  collect  these  into  a  system,  and  give  them  an  intelli- 
gible and  instructive  shape,  was  made  by  Hesiod  about  900  yeans 
befbrethebirthof  Jesus  Christ,  or  240y ears  before  the  commence- 
Biaitof  the  first  Olympiad.  The  Theogony,  though  a  narrative  of 
ibe genealogy  of  the  individuals  worshipped  as  divinities,  in  many 
lespects  tedious,  was  evidently  intended  as  an  Introduction  to 
a  Bunre  complete  account  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  divi- 
Bities  over  human  affairs,  and  the  mateiial  world  general  and  par* 
ticular  ;  and  we  find  in  many  parts  of  the  Works  and  Days,  dis- 
tinct proofs  of  the  confidence  with  which  he  believed^in  the  su- 
perintending power  of  beings  above  the  human,  and  in  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  ends.  In  procyf 
ef  this,  it  is  only  requisite  to  remind  the  classical  reader  of  the 
pointed  and  useful  moral  con  veyedin  the'story  of  Pandora,  theepi- 
Bodes  of  the  golden,  the  silver,  the  brazen,  and  the  iron  ages,  and  in 
the  concluding  soliloquy,  the  wise  moral  advices  given  to  his  bro- 
ther Perses,  to  guide  him  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  and 
the  strong  injunction  to  observe  religious  and  moral  duties,  and 
pay  respect  and  veneration  to  the  divinities. 

The  attempt  of  Hesiod  was  comparatively  rudeand  unpolished ; 
and  it  was  long  before  ])hilo8ophy  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  give 
birth  to  a  purer  and  more  natural  system  of  Theosophy.  The  great 
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difficulty^  indeed,,  arose  from  the  incapacity  of  unaided  human 
reason  to  divest  itself  of  the  gross  prejudices  in  favour  of 
material  views  and  mechanical  explanations  of  all  phenomemn 
moral  and  physical,  in  consequence  oF  which  even  the  most  en- 
lightened of  the  ancients  were  led  to  ascribe  to  immaterial  exist- 
ences the  appetites  and  passions  which  they  observed  to  belong  to 
the  animal  body.  The  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  ancient  pagan  theology  made  many  question  the 
existence  of  such  divinities  as  Hesiod  and  his  followers  described, 
and,  certainly  not  without  reason,  made  them  regard  the  whole  of 
the  traditions  given  by  these  authors  as  entirely  fiibulous  and  in- 
credible. 

These  attempts  on  the  part  of  sceptics  and  disbelievers  awak- 
ened the  energy  and  ingenuity  of  several  distinguished  philoso- 
phers to  discover,  in  the  construction  of  the  universe,  and  the  laws 
by  which  its  motions  are  regulated,  the  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  Divine  agency ;  and  we  know  from  the  best  authorities  of  an- 
tiquity, that  this  subject  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  Thales  the  Milesian,  and  his  less  celebrated  succes- 
sors Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  Anaxagoras.  All  these 
philosophers,  however,  appear  to  have  continued  the  error  of 
ascribing  divinity  to  material-  and  destractible  objects, — a  mis- 
take even  not  avoided  by  Pythagoras  and  bifr  pupil,  Alcmaeon 
of  Crotona.  Of  all  these  philosophers,  and  several  others  of  the 
same  character,  no  writings  are  extant,  and  we  learn  their  doc- 
trines chiefly  from  the  testimony  of  Cicero. 

Among  those  philosophers  who  studied  to  establish  in  this 
manner  the  first  and  simplest  principles  of  Natural  Theology, 
Socrates  is  entitled  to  the  most  distinguished  place,  whether  we 
consider  the  conclusiveness  of  the  reasoning  whieh  he  employed, 
or  the  pure  and  noble  ideas  which  he  had  formed  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Supreme  Being.  As  the  absurd  and  often  incon- 
gruous ideas,  to  which  the  poetical  mythology  had  given  rise, 
had  led  many  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  Gods  as  thus  re- 
presented, Socrates  studied  first  to  remove  this  erroneous  notion, 
by  referring  to  the  proofs  of  design  and  contrivance  evinced,  not 
only  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  world,  but  in 
the  structure  and  uses  of  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals.  Xe- 
nophon  in  the  MemorabUia^  records  the  mode  of  interrogative 
investigation,  by  which  he  led  Aristodemus,  one  of  these  sc^ 
tics,  to  renounce  his  unbelief,  and  to  acknowledge  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  human  body  must  be  the  masterpiece  of  some 
great  Artificer,  presenting  innumerable  marks  of  the  love  and 
favour  of  him  by  whom  it  was  created.  The  conclusion  of  his 
reasoning  and  address  to  Aristodemus  is  very  characteristic,  and 
shows  the  just  and  elevated  views  that  this  most  intelligent  of 
pagan  philosophers  had  formed  on  the  nature,  wisdom,  and  power 
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of  the  Supreme  Being.     *IVaid}|  ro  $uw  on  r^eontrw  nm  ronxtrw  %€rt¥^ 
m00  ctfjM  woufra  i^v,  xcu  ^avra  axmnn,  %at  icwfT%x^^  icttf^MUf  xai  itftM 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  Treatise,  Xenophon  repre- 
sents Socrates  as  reasoning  with  Euthydemus,  a  youn^  person, 
ignorant  and  averse  to  all  philosophical  inquiry  ; — to  prove  to 
him,  not  only  the  great  care  and  providence  of  the  Divinity  in 
arranging  the  objects  of  the  material  world  for  contributing  to 
the  great  end  of  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  its  living  in- 
habitants, but  also  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  Uie  seasons  tend  to  favour  the  growth  of  plants,  and  to 
fiimish  nutriment  for  animals, — all  for  the  benefit  and  comfort  of 
the  human  race.     Upon  which  Euthydemus  at  length  admits. 

^mucku.  ^'  Assuredly,  Socrates,  the  Divinities,  appear  to  take  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  mankind.^-f- 

It  must,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  a  singular  example  either  of 
anticipation  or  coincidence,  that  Socrates  employs,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  duties  due  by  mankind  to  the  Supreme  Being,  very 
nearly  the  same  thoughts  and  expressions  which  St  Paul  used 
long  after  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  ^*  For  the  other  divi- 
nities who  confer  on  us  benefits,  bestow  none  of  them  openly  ; 
and  He,  who  has.created  and  sustains  the  whole  world,  in  which 
all  is  good  and  beautiful,  and  which  supplies  with  unerring  ac- 
curacy to  the  creatures  using  its  productions,  every  thing  un- 
affected by  decay,  disease  or  age,  is  recognized  performing  the 
greatest  duties,  yet,  in  the  government  of  the  universe,  is  to  us 
invisible.  *  *  Even  the  ministers  of  the  Gods  you  will  find  to 
be  invisible.  For  the  thunder,  though  evidently  descending 
from  above,  and  subduing  whatever  it  encounters,  is  neither  in 
approach,  collision,  nor  departure,  visibly;  nos  are  the  winds 
discernible,  however  manifest  be  their  effects.  And  the  human 
soul,  also,  which  partakes  of  the  divine  nature,  and  whose  sove- 
reign influence  is  evident,  is  itself  invisible.  Considering  these 
things,  therefore,  Euthydemus,  it  is  a  duty  not  to  neglect  those 
things  which  are  invisible,  but,  estimating  their  power  from  what 
is  visible,  to  honour  the  divinity ."^j 

That  arguments  thus  strongly  and  clearly  stated  did  not  make 
a  more  deep  and  durable  impression  upon  the  sceptics  of  an- 
tiquity, is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  Socrates 
neither  published  his  instructions  during  his  life,  nor  left  them  for 
this  purpose  afler  death,  and  that  it  was  by  means  of  the  affec- 
tionate solicitude  of  Xenophon  that  these  valuable  doctrines 
have  been  entirely  rescued  from  oblivion. 

*  Memorabilia,  lib.  i.  iv.  -f  Ibid.  lib.  iv.  3.  Ibid. 
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In  the  meantime,  however,  another  pupil  of  the  Athenian  phi- 
losopher had  undertaken  the  investigation  of  this  obscure  subject ; 
and  had  he  followed  more  closely  the  footsteps  of  his  instructor, 
he  might  perhaps  have  exhibited  a  still  more  valuable  specimen 
of  natural  theology  than  he  has  done.  It  was,  however,  an  un- 
fortunate circumstance,  that  the  genius  of  Plato  led  him  to  pre- 
fer to  the  simple  and  patient  method  of  investigation  enjoined 
by  Socrates,  the  mystical  doctrines  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  and 
the  wild  and  fanciful  creations  of  Pythagoras  on  the  origin  and 
constitutionof  the  world,  and  its  animation  by  the  Supreme  Mind. 

Among  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  nevertheless,  Plato  is 
the  first  who  appears  to  have  devoted  to  the  subject  of  natural 
theology  an  express  treatise,  which  is  fortunately  preserved. 
The  Timaeus  of  this  philosopher,  so  named  from  a  Pythagorean 
friend,  or  instructor  of  Plato,  was  evidently  written  with  the  view 
of  proving  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  divinity,  not  only 
in  constructing  the  universe,  but  in  framing  the  bodies  of  man 
and  the  living  inhabitants  by  which  it  is  peopled.  It  would  be 
idle,  however,  to  suppose,  that,  powerful  as  was  the  genius  of 
Plato,  all  the  doctrines  taught  in  that  treatise  were  peculiar  to 
him.  There  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  both  from  inter- 
nal evidence  and  the  collateral  circumstances  of  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy, that  Plato  there  expounds  not  his  own  doctrines  only, 
but  those  which  he  had  received  from  other  teachers,  and,  among 
the^est,  several  dogmata  and  principles  which  had  been  import- 
ed from  Egypt  several  centuries  previously,  and  which  were 
more  or  less  current  among  the  educated  and  superior  ranks  of 
Greek  society. 

That  the  primary  object  of  this  Dialogue  is  to  prove  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  Divinity,  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which 
Timaeus  himself  states  to  Socrates  and  his  friends  the  object  of 
inquiry.  "  First,  therefore,''  he  begins,  "  we  must,  in  my  opinion, 
determine  what  is  everlasting  and  is  uncreated,  and  whatis created 
and  is  not  eternal.  The  former,  being  ever  the  same,  is  to  be 
comprehended  by  intellect  with  reason;  the  latter,  which  is 
created  and  destroyed,  and  is  essentially  temporary,  is  to  be  es- 
timated by  perception  without  reason.  Now,  whatever  is  created, 
must  be  generated  by  some  cause,  as  it  is  impossible  for  any 
thing  to  be  created  without  a  cause.  *  *  *  *  We  must  first 
consider,  therefore,  whether  the  firmament  or  universe,  or  whatever 
other  denomination  the  world  receives,  was  eternal,  and  without 
commencement  of  existence,  or  was  created,  proceeding  from 
some  beginning.  For  it  is  at  once  visible,  tangible,  and  mate- 
rial ;  and  all  such  objects  are  recognized  by  sense ;  and  objects 
cognizable  by  sense,  and  comprehensible  by  opinion  with  per- 
ception, appear  in  the  process  of  creation  to  be  created.  Of 
that,  however,  which  is  created,  we  say,  that  it  must  have  been 
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created  by  some  agent ;  and  to  discover  the  Maker  and  Parent 
of  all  this  world  is  the  difficult  task ;  and  when  that  Maker  is 
discovered,  it  is  impossible  to  announce  him  to  all.^ 

*^  Concerning  him,  again,  it  must  be  considered  according  to 
what  model  the  Creator  framed  the  universe,— whether  accord* 
ing  to  no  similar  standard,  or  according  to  that  already  made. 
If,  indeed,  this  world  be  beautiful,  and  the  Creator  good,  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  in  view  a  model  of  eternal  duration ;  but  if 
the  reverse,  which  it  is  profane  even  to  imagine,  he  must  have 
looked  to  a  model  already  made.  But  it  is  evident  to  all  that 
the  model  was  eternal ;  for  the  world  is  at  once  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  created  objects,  and  the  Creator  is  the  best  of  causes."^ 

In  this  passage,  and  in  several  subsequent  paragraphs,  it  is 
evident  that  Plato  represents  Timaeus  as  studying  to  discover 
the  existence  and  attributes  of  the  great  First  Cause  or  Creator, 
(6A97/Mou^otf)  from  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  regarded  as 
the  contrivance  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  work  of  his  hands ;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  though  he  is  oflen  lost  in  a  sort 
of  confused  admiration,  and  pauses  at  the  immensity  of  the  ob* 
jects  surveyed,  he  pursues  the  train  of  his  meditation  and  rea- 
sonings, nevertheless,  with  great  perseterance  and  conclusive- 
ness. 

He  begins  first  with  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and 
ihows,  from  the  regularity  with  which  they  revolve,  and  give  rise 
to  the  alternations  of  day  and  night,  the  seasons,  and  the  solar  and 
lunar  divisions  of  time,  that  they  must  have  been  devised  by 
infinite  wisdom,  and  arranged  by  infinite  power.  He  next  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  the  creation  and  nature  of  the  Dccmones^  or 
subordinate  divinities ;  and  adopts  liere  the  traditional  represen- 
tations of  the  poets ;  and  introduces  then  the  sublime  address  of 
the  Supreme  Being  to  the  Daemones,  in  which  he  asserts  his 
own  everlasting  existence  and  creative  power,  his  resolution  to 
render  the  Dasmones  immortal,  and  to  create,  by  their  means,  a 
race  of  beings  of  finite  duration,  and  partaking  in  a  slight  de- 
gree of  the  immortal  character. 

This  leads  to  a  long  and  obscure  disquisition  upon  the  combi- 
nation of  the  soul  with  the  body,  the  appetites  and  passions  with 
the  reason  and  judgment,  and  in  which  the  four  elements  arc 
made  to  perform  a  conspicuous  part.  He  then  proceeds  to  explain 
the  properties  of  various  substances ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  affect  the  senses  of  the  human  race,— treats  of  taste  and 
the  tongue,  odours  and  smelling,  and  colours  and  vision.  This 
is  followed  by  a  meditation  on  the  seat  of  the  internal  sensations 
and  pasions,  which  leads  him  to  give  his  ideas  on  the  structure  and 
formation  of  the  human  body,  and  the  various  intentions  with 
which  each  part  was  placed  in  its  proper  situation.  In  this,  among 
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other  interesting  remarks,  he  represents  the  Daemons  as  having 
placed  the  heart  to  be  at  once  the  origin  of  the  veins  (arteries) 
and  the  source  of  thebiood  circulating  through  all  the  members  of 

the  body ;  rr^v  hi  hr^  xa^dtav  a^a  rSiv  ^Xsficav  xai  'xriyi/iv  rou  'Xi§/ps§ofAfvov 
xara  ^avra,  ra  fisXri  (f^od^ug  ai/ji,arog  ag  rriv  do^^o^txriv  otxttfiv  xari(fr7i<fa¥. 

The  manifold  convolutions  of  the  intestines  are  to  detain  the 
aliment  a  sufficient  time  to  nourish  the  body.  Marrow  the  di- 
vinities created  from  the  other  parts ;  and  the  brain  from  it  to 
contain  the  residual  and  mortal  part  of  the  soul.  Bone,  the  di- 
vinities created  from  pure  soft  earth,  moistened  by  marrow,  indur- 
ated in  th6  fire,  immersed  in  water,  and  again  tempered  in  fire. 
Timaeus  then  explains  the  nature  of  respiration  and  animal  heat, 
and  shows  by  what  means  they  are  mutually  connected ;  and  it 
is  clear  that  here  again  he  entertains  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
blood  flowing  through  the  whole  body,  and  thus  distributing  the 
nutrient  materials.  *0^gv  rov  jcara  ro  tfcufji/a  ^sovrog  TO  xi^f^^  ^^^^ 
oiav  o-^z/v  disXriXuda/j^sv  6  xd\ov/Ji*ev  at/ji,a,  yo/tijv  aa^xuv  xat  ^vfi'Jravrog  rou 
(fufiUTog'  hkv  ud^ivofiiva  ixaffra  ^Xjjpor  njy  rou  XivovfJi,6vov  /SatT/f.        This 

is  followed  by  a  discussion  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  diseases 
of  the  body  and  mind,  the  evils  of  intemperance  and  licentious 
habits,  the  operation  of  medicines,  and  the  overruling  dominion 
of  the  soul,  allotted  as  a  daemon  to  each  by  the  divinity  ;  and 
the  whole  is  concluded  by  an  account  of  the  creation  of  animals, 
according  to  the  Pythagorean  principles. 

Tounderstand  thoroughly  thenature  and  object  of  the  Timaeus 
it  should  be  studied  not  only  with  the  short  fragment  entitled 
Timaeus  the  Locrian,  or  the  Soul  of  the  Universe,  but  with 
the  dialogue  named  Critias,  and  with  the  elaborate  dialogue  on 
the  Laws.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  Plato  has  shown  some 
inconsistency  in  representing  the  Divinity  in  certain  passages  to  be 
the  same  with  the  universe,  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  earth,  and 
the  souls  of  men  generally — a  doctrine,  as  Cicero  remarks,  mani- 
festly false  and  inconsistent  with  itself.  But  of  this  it  may  be 
said,  thatsuch  were  the  inconsistencies  into  which  the  most  ingeni^ 
ous  thinkers  of  antiquity  were  involved,  when  left  to  the  unaid- 
ed light  of  human  observation  and  reason.  This  is  evidently 
the  source  of  many  of  the  obscure  and  mysterious  passages  in  the 
psychological  writings  of  Plato ;  and,  with  an  anxious  desire  to 
connect  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  with  the 
constant  operation  of  the  power  of  that  being  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  Plato  was  unavoidably  unable  to  give  a  consistent  view 
of  the  whole,  from  ignorance  of  the  true  qualities  of  that  Being. 

With  all  its  faults  and  defects,  nevertheless,  the  Timaeus  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  relics  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  and  exhibits  in  a  very  happy  light  the  efforts  of  a 
benevolent  and  cultivated  mind  in  explaining  the  nature  and 
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extent  of  the  power  of  Divine  agency.  Like  the  other  writ- 
ings of  Plato,  it  has  suffered  much  by  erroneous  and  ignorant 
translation.  The  Latin  translation  of  Marsilius  Ficinus  gives 
a  most  inadequate  and  false  view  of  the  reasonings  and  doctrines 
delivered  in  the  original;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  author,  what- 
ever pains  he  took  to  translate  words,  has  taken  none  to  transfuse 
the  ideas.  The  English  translation  by  Sydenham  and  Taylor  has 
been  very  much  commended  as  a  most  beautiful  and  faithful 
transcript  of  the  original.  But  we  feel  compelled  to  say  that  it 
is  entirely  unworthy  of  this  character.  There  is  even  some  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  translator  has  on  many  occasions  translated 
not  from  the  Greek  of  Plato,  but  from  the  Latin  of  Ficinus. 

Cicero  testified  his  admiration  of  the  merits  of  this  production 
by  translating  it  into  Latin ;  but  of  this  work  all  that  is  extant 
are  a  few  fragments. 

Though  the  Romans  borrowed  all  their  philosophy,  and  most 
of  their  literature,  from  the  Greeks,  neither  the  merits  of  the  So- 
cratic  doctrines,  nor  the  eloquence  of  Plato,  found  at  first  a  ready 
reception  among  that  warlike  nation.  It  happened  that,  at  the 
time  at  which  the  Romans  began  to  give  most  attention  to  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  though  there  were  many  subordinate  sects, 
the  majority  of  the  educated  Greeks  were  attached  to  the  school 
either  of  Epicurus  or  Zeno.  The  exposition  of  the  system  of 
the  former  by  Lucretius  tended  to  make  it  be  generally  adopt- 
ed by  the  higher  and  more  polished  of  the  Romans ;  and  it  seems, 
from  the  indirect  testimony  of  Cicero  and  Horace,  to  have  be- 
come extremely  popular  previous  to  the  accession  and  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

The  tendency  of  this  system  was  in  some  degree  the  counter- 
part of  the  principles  inculcated  by  Socrates  and  Plato.  The 
Epicureans  did  not,  indeed,  deny  the  existence  of  some  power 
or  powers  of  transcendent  wisdom  and  might ;  but  they  conceiv- 
ed that  these  beings  neither  created  the  world  at  first,  nor  super- 
intended its  laws  afterwards ;  and  they  mantained  that  man  and 
his  concerns  were  infinitely  too  contemptible  to  occupy  any  place 
in  the  minds  of  the  divinities.  Though  the  Epicurean  philo- 
sophers devoted  great  attention  to  all  the  branches  of  physical 
science^  and  were  intimately  acquainted  with  theharmony  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  universe,  with  the  regularity  of  the  laws  by 
which  its  motions  are  regulated,  and  with  the  adaptation  of  vari- 
ous means  to  efiect  certain  general  purposes ;  all  these  phenomena 
they  attributed  to  certain  properties  of  matter,  and  they  did  not  re- 
gard these  circumstances  as  in  any  degree  indicative  of  the  power 
or  contrivance,  or  benevolence  of  the  Divinity.  Of  this  singular 
inconsistency  the  most  remarkable  example  is  exhibited  in  the 
beautiful  poem  of  Lucretius  De  Return  Natura,  in  which,  although 
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the  author  takes  a  most  extensive  and  detailed  view  of  the  facts 
then  ascertained,  and  the  doctrines  then  current  in  Natural  His- 
tory and  Physics,  he  draws  from  them,  nevertheless,  the  general 
conclusion,  that  all  the  most  wonderful  and  stupendous  pheno* 
mena  of  the  natural  world  are  effected  entirely  without  the  inter, 
vention  of  the  divinities,  whom  he  represents  to  lead  a  life  of 
tranquillity  and  supreme  beatitude,  remote  from  all  the  turbulent 
commotions  of  the  material  and  the  moral  world. 

Of  these  ancient  sceptics  the  favourite  doctrine  appears  to  have 
been,  that  the  supreme  height  of  human  felicity  was  to  possess  a 
mind  calm  and  unruffled  by  all  emotion,  admiration,  or  passion ;  to 
behold  with  the  most  perfect  indifference,  all  the  beauty,  harmony 
and  magnificence  of  the  universe,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  its  sea- 
sons, all  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  its  productions,  and  all  the 
happy  adaptations  of  its  arrangements ;  to  be  perfectly  free  from 
enthusiasm,  and  even  not  to  cultivate  the  love  of  virtue  with  ex« 
cessive  fervour.  These  sentiments  Horace  has  embodied  in  the 
commencement  of  the  first  epistle  of  the  first  book,  as  characte- 
ristic of  the  Epicureans  of  his  day.*  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  dissemination  of  such  opinions  was  directly  opposed  to 
those  maxims  of  self-denial,  exertion,  endurance,  and  patrio- 
tism by  which  Rome  had  risen  to  be  mistress  of  the  world.  It 
is  accordingly  evident,  that  the  favourable  reception  which  the 
poem  of  Lucretius  insured  the  Epicurean  system  among  the 
Romans,  had  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  it  might  introduce  prin- 
ciples of  irreligion  and  immorality  more  rapidly  and  ettensively 
than  by  the  natural  course  of  society  would  have  otherwise  been 
the  case,  and  had  led  various  public-spirited  individuals,  as  Cato 
and  Cicero,  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  stem  the  torrent, 
and  resist  the  progress  of  a  system  which  they  conceived  detri<- 
mental  to  the  best  interests  of  society. 

Among  the  Romans,  therefore,  the  cause  of  Natural  Theology 
found  a  learned,  eloquent,  and  zealous  advocate  in  Cicero  who, 
after  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  doctrines  advanced  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  by  the  Greek  philosophers,  under- 
took to  explain  to  his  countrymen  the  true  grounds  of  the  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  the  Gods,  and  their  superintendence  of 
the  world  and  human  affairs,  as  they  were  deduced  from  the 
appearances  afforded  in  the  material  world,  and  in  the  struc- 
ture of  human  society. 

Of  this  treatise  of  the  Roman  orator,  the  valuable  character 
is,  thiat  it  exhibits  the  doctrines  of  all  the  principal  philosophi- 

*   Nil  admirari  prope  res  est  una,  NiimicU 
Solaque,  quae  possit  facere  et  servare  beatum. 
Hunc  soleixi,  et  stellns,  et  decedentia  certis 
Tempora  momeotis,  sunt  qui  formidine  nulla 
Iiabuti  spectant.     Quid  censes  munera  terrae  ? 
Quid  maris  extremos  Arabas  ditantis  et  Indos  ? 

Ilorat,  EpisL  t. 
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cal  schools  of  Ghreece  upon  natural  theology  ;  presents  a  sort  of 
chronological  history  of  the  progress  which  this  department  of 
learning  had  made  from  the  time  of  Plato  to  that  of  Cicero  ; 
andt  1^  making  each  speaker  defend  with  eloquence  and  spirit 
his  own  side  of  the  question,  adduces  all  the  arguments  which 
the  observation  and  reflection  of  the  most  accomplished  men 
had  been  able  to  collect  in  illustration  of  the  question,  during 
the  lapse  of  400  years. 

The  first  book  of  this  treatise  exhibits  the  doctrines  of  the 
Epicureans  regarding  the  nature,  occupations,  and  functions  of 
the  Gods,  stated  by  Velleius,  who  derides  equally  the  Creator  of 
Plato,  the  Providence  of  the  Stoics^  and  the  animated  Universe 
of  the  Pythagoreans,-r-but  to  which  a  strong  but  temperate  and 
satisfactory  refutation  is  given  by  Cotta.  The  second  book  pre- 
sents a  view  of  the  theosophical  principles  of  the  Stoics  by  Bal- 
bus,  who  takes  a  beautiful  and  interesting  survey  of  the  argu- 
ments deduced  from  astronomy,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  na- 
tural history,  embracing  the  instincts  of  the  animal  creation,  in 
fiivour  of  tne  existence,  the  wisdom,  and  the  power  of  the  Di- 
vinity. The  third  book  contains  the  reply  of  Cotta  against  the 
theory  of  the  Stoics,  and  a  view,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Academies,  of  the  facts  and  arguments  which  prove  the  ex- 
istence and  wisdom  of  the  Divinity. 

The  treatise  De  Natura  Deorum  is,  in  short,  an  excellent 
compendium  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  taught  by  all  the  princi- 
pal philosophers  of  antiquity,  on  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
existence,  power,  wisdom,  and  benevolence  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  necessary  defects  as  to  the  state  of 
the  physical  sciences,  it  contains  many  arguments  which  the 
more  recent  authors  have  not  disdained  to  employ. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enumerate  all  the  authors 
who,  among  the  ancients,  more  or  less  directly  endeavoured  to 
uphold  the  true  principles  of  natural  theology.  But  it  is  requi- 
site  to  say,  that,  oflten  in  the  writings  of  Ovid  and  Virgil,  are  ar- 
guments deduced  from  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world  in 
proof  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Divinity  ;  that  many  fine 
sentiments  of  this  kind  are  scattered  through  the  Seven  Books 
of  Seneca  on  Natural  Inquiries ;  aod  that  the' treatise  of  Galen, 
de  Usu  Partiuniy  contains  many  beautiful  and  apt  illustrations 
of  the  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  the  contrivance 
exhibited  by  the  Divine  Mind  in  the  construction  of  the  ani- 
mal body. 

Of  the  whole  of  these  writers,  one  general  observation  may  be 
made.  As  they  were  compelled  to  inquire  into  the  powers  and 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being  by  the  unaided  faculty  of  hu- 
man reason  alone,  all  their  investigations  and  reasonings  betray 
that  uncertain  and  often   unsteady  progress, — that   confused 
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and  contradictory  mode  of  thinking, — that  glimmering  of  reason, 
which  must  ever  attend  the  inquiries  of  the  human  mind  when  not 
guided  by  the  light  of  revelation.  Even  the  earlier  Christian 
writers,  as  Lactantius,  found  it  difficult  to  treat  this  subject  with 
the  caution  and  delicacy  which  it  required.  It  was  only  in  mo- 
dern times,  when  not  only  the  true  principles  of  revealed  reli- 
gion became  better  understood,  but  when  science  began  to  be 
cultivated  with  a  desire  to  discover  useful  truths  only,  that  the 
doctrines  of  natural  religion  began  to  assume  a  clear  and  intel« 
ligible  form,  and  to  promise  to  occupy  its  just  rank  among  the 
branches  of  human  knowledge. 

Though  there  is  no  doubt  that  Natural  Theology  is  under  deep 
obligations  to  Bacon  for  tracing  the  exact  limits  within  whicn 
her  researches  ought  to  be  confined,  and  though  the  devout  turn 
of  mind  possessed  by  such  men  as  Hooke,  Newton,  and  Hal- 
ley,  concurred  powerfully  with  their  discoveries  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  reflecting  part  of  the  world  to  the  evidences 
of  design,  wisdom,  and  power,  evinced  in  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in 
the  construction  of  the  universe  at  large,  while  the  researches  of 
Harvey,  Tyson,  Malpighi,  Grew,  and  Collins,  contributed  to 
the  same  purpose  many  important  facts  disclosed  by  the  ana- 
tomy of  animals  and  plants ; — ^yet  it  is  chiefly  to  the  energies  of 
one  individual,  that  the  world  owes  the  general  and  systematic 
application  of  the  facts  and  discoveries  of  modem  philosophy 
to  the  formation  of  a  luminous  and  conclusive  body  of  evidence 
on  natural  theology. 

The  Honourable  Robert  Boyle  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
those  benevolent  and  happily  constituted  individuals,'whom,  from 
time  to  time.  Heaven  appears  to  employ  as  the  active  instru- 
ment, not  only  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge, 
and  directing  mankind  in  the  true  path  of  scientific  inquiry,  but 
of  showing  its  application  in  improving  the  condition  of  man- 
kind, implanting  just  notions  of  the  relation  between  man  and 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  cultivating  a  sense  of  rational  religion, 
— remote  equally  from  thoughtless  atheism  and  scepticism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  superstition  and  puritanical  bigotry  on  the 
other.  Endowed  with  a  singular  predilection  for  the  study  of 
experimental  philosophy,  and  especially  for  certain  departments 
of  chemistry  and  physics,  Mr  Boyle  also  possessed  a  frame  of 
mind  so  devout  that  it  appears  to  have  been  impossible  for  him, 
in  exploring  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world,  ever  to  forget 
the  agency  of  their  First  Cause. 

The  period  at  which  Mr  Boyle  lived  was  in  some  degree  caU 
culated  to  develope  in  the  strongest  and  most  useful  form  these 
qualities.  The  gloomy  temper  and  illiberal  prejudices  of  the 
puritans  had  denounced  all  human  learning  as  vain  and  frivo- 
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loas,  and  all  scientific  pursuits  as  useless,  or  impious  or  vicious  ; 
and  they  looked  on  the  Royal  Society,  supported  as  it  was  by  the 
king  and  the  bishops,  as  little  better  than  a  set  of  learned  infidels  ; 
and  argued  that  the  cultivation  of  human  knowledge  had  a  ten- 
dency to  engender  pride  and  confidence  in  the  human  faculties,  and 
proportionate  disregard  to  the  Supreme  Being.  It  was  a  sin- 
gular misfortune,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  example  of  Charles 
and  roost  of  his  adherents  gave  some  grounds  for  the  belief, 
that  all  the  learning  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  ir- 
religion  and  immorality.  Many  pious  individuals  were  thus  led 
to  the  erroneous  conclusion,  that  human  learning  and  science 
were  incompatible  with  religion  and  true  Christianity  ;  and  all 
attempts  to  acquire  knowledge  by  experimental  means,  or  to  cul- 
tivate any  other  study  than  controversial  theology,  were  involv- 
ed in  the  general  and  sweeping  condemnation  pronounced  by 
these  censorious  and  inexorable  judges.  These  prejudices  were 
the  effects  of  ignorance.  Had  these  conscientious  foes  of  lite- 
rature and  science  devoted  attention  to  either,  they  would  have 
learned  that,  the  more  intimately  they  knew  the  composition  and 
structure  of  the  universe,  the  more  accurately  they  understood  the 
causes  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  nature  of  the  functions  and  instincts  of 
animals,  they  would  have  acquired  more  just  and  comprehensive 
ideas  of  the  wisdom,  the  power,  and  benevolence  of  the  Creator ; 
and  they  would  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  most 
profound  study  of  physics  and  physiology,  instead  of  begetting 
atheism  and  irreligion,  or  vice  and  immorality,  furnish  the  most 
remarkable  and  irresistible  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence 
of  the  Almighty,  and  his  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  crea- 
tures in  the  most  minute  details.  They  would  have  seen  that 
ignorance  and  partial  knowledge  only  are  the  source  of  impiety 
and  profanity ;  and  that  nothing  tends  so  powerfully  to  cherish 
feelings  of  rational  devotion  and  religious  habits  as  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  beauty,  the  regularity,  and  the  magnificence 
of  Nature. 

To  eradicate  prejudices  so  detrimental  to  the  true  interests  of 
mankind,  Mr  Boyle,  with  his  characteristic  benevolence  and 
piety,  had  all  along  laboured,  and  exerted  himself  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  most  unremittingly  and  with  great  and  irresist- 
ible force  of  reasoning.  Though  Mr  Boyle  had  in  various  pre* 
ceding  writings  often  taken  occasion  to  demonstrate  the  utility 
of  a  knowledge  of  science  in  rectifying  ouY  religious  notions,  it 
was  in  1 688,  in  his  Disquisition  on  the  Final  Causes  of  Na- 
tural Things^  that  he  first  entered  on  a  formal. consideration  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  this  inquiry.  Two  years  after,  via. 
in  1690,  to  demonstrate  the  entire  compatibility  pf  the  cultiva- 
tion of  science  with  the  most  pure  and  rational  principles  of 
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religion,  he  published  the  first  part  of  the  Christian  Virtuoso^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  two  appendices,  in  the  first  of  which  he 
made  some  reflections  explanatory  of  Articles  of  Faith  above 
but  not  against  Reason ;  and  in  the  second  he  proved,  that 
greatness  of  mind  is  promoted  by  rational  Christianity.  Of  this 
tirst  part  of  the  Christian  Virtuoso,  an  appendix  was  found  af- 
ter his  death,  and  published,  along  with  the  Second  Part  of  the 
same  treatise,  in  his  Collected  Works  in  1 745. 

We  mention  thus  particularly  these  writings  of  this  eminent 
philosopher  for  the  following  reasons.  In  the  Jirst  place,  they 
form  the  first  complete  Treatise  in  the  English  language  on  the 
subject  of  Natural  Theology ;  and,  if  taken  together,  they  may 
be  justly  said  to  contain  all  the  substantial  facts  and  arguments 
furnished  by  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world,  to  evince  not 
only  the  existence,  but  the  infinite  wisdom,  the  power,  and  the 
benevolence  of  the  Creator  towards  his  creatures.  Secondly^  In 
these  writings,  Mr  Boyle  has  not  only  anticipated  all  the  subse- 
quent authors  who  have  treated  the  subject,  but  he  has  left  a 
sort  of  inexhaustible  mine,  from  which  all  subsequent  reasoners 
have  most  freely,  and  often  without  acknowledgment,  derived 
their  most  valuable  mater^^ls.  In  the  third  place,  though  the 
value  of  the  disquisition  on  final  causes  may  be  known  to  those 
conversant  in  psychological  inquiries, — and  Mr  Stewart  has  men- 
tioned that  treatise  as  containing  the  best  and  most  satisfactory- 
vindication  of  the  study  of  that  order  of  causes, — it  appears  to  be 
by  no  means  generally  known,  that  the  most  pointed  illustrations 
of  the  propriety  and  justice  of  this  inquiry,  are  those  which  are 
employed,  and  which  have  been  employed,  by  writers  on  natural 
theology. 

But  we  have,  in  the  fourth  place,  to  observe,  that  it  appears 
to  have  entirely  escaped  notice,  that  the  second  part  of  the 
Christian  Virtuoso^  which  contains  a  complete  arranged  collec- 
tion of  all  those  facts,  arguments,  and  illustrations  which  are 
best  suited  to  enforce  the  leading  principles  of  natural  theology, 
has  furnished  the  basis  on  which  the  subsequent  treatises  on  na- 
tural theology  have  been  founded.  The  merit  of  this  perfor- 
mance is,  indeed,  very  great ;  and  at  the  present  moment  it  may 
be  confidently  recommended  as  containing  one  of  the  strongest 
and  clearest  statements  of  the  evidences  in  proof  of  the  wisdom, 
the  power,  and  beneficence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  has  yet 
been  adduced.  The  author  had  divided  the  whole  subject  into 
six  propositions,  of  which  the  first  only  properly  comes  within 
the  range  of  our  present  observations.  1  his  is,  "  tliat  an  expe- 
rimental knowledge  of  God^s  wisdom,  and  other  attributes  dis- 
coverable in  his  visible  works,  is  a  great  help  to  natural  piety 
and  devotion.^     The  truth  of  this  proposition  the  author  then 
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proceeds  to  establish  by  conclusions  deduced  from  the  following 
different  sources,  let,  Of  the  order,  substance,  magnitude,  dis* 
tances,  and  motions  of  the  stars,  particularly  the  planets,  primary 
and  secondary ;  2d,  of  the  bodies  denominated  elementary, or  what 
are  now  denominated  imponderable  substances ;  3d,  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  minerals ;  and  4/A,  of  the  structure  of  various 
classes  and  tribes  of  plants  and  animals. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  learned  author,  in  the  course  of  this  in- 
quiry, places  the  great  force  of  his  reasoning  and  induction,  in  the 
structure  of  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  and  the  adaptation 
of  the  different  organs  to  their  respective  uses,  as  far  as  they  had 
been  discovered.  And  here  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
extent  of  knowledge,  the  dexterity  of  application,  and  the  ge- 
neral skill  displayed  in  the  management  of  the  whole  argument. 
After  a  general  view  of  the  human  organisation,  he  takes  a 
survey  of  the  structure  of  the  eye  and  its  appendages,  and  in- 
dicates the  admirable  manner  in  which  its  coats  and  humours 
are  adapted  to  receive,  refract,  and  concentrate  the  luminous 
rays;  how  precise,  yet  extensive  and  complex,  are  its  motions ; 
how  perfectly  it  is  protected  from  injury.  He  next  considers 
the  position  and  uses  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord ;  and  makes 
some  very  happy  reflections  upon  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  locomotive  organs ;  and  sums  up  the  whole  with 
the  comparison  derived  from  the  watch  presented  to  the  unci- 
vilized barbarian,  which  Paley  has  with  so  much  dexterity  ap- 
plied to  the  same  purpose.  The  treatise  is,  indeed,  imperfect, 
and  in  mere  fragments,  and  the  plan  of  the  author  was  never 
fully  completed.  But  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  the  source  from 
which  Ray,  Derham,  and  Paley  have  derived  all  their  most 
valuable  materials. 

That  the  two  former  authors  should  have  availed  themselves 
largely  of  the  labours  and  inquiries  of  Boyle,  is  neither  wonder- 
ful nor  discreditable.  Both  were  his  contemporaries, — members 
of  the  same  scientific  body,  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  often 
with  the  same  objects  in  view.  The  first  author  also  acknow- 
ledges the  obligations  under  which  he  was  to  the  Honourable 
Mr  Boyle,  not  only  generally,  but  in  particular  parts  of  his 
work ;  and  though  he  manifestly  is  indebted  to  the  latter  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  conducts  the  inquiry,  and  for  the  most 
powerful  and  conclusive  arguments,  he  has  the  further  merit  of 
adducing  numerous  pointed  illustrations  and  confirmations  from 
Natural  History,  Zoology,  Entomology,  Botany,  Anatomy,  and 
Physiology,  and  of  occasionally  fortifying  the  force  of  particular 
trains  of  reasoning  by  additional  proofs  derived  from  More,  Cud- 
worth,  or  his  own  experience  and  reflection.  Derham  was  for 
the  years  1711  and  1712,  the  divine  appointed  to  deliver  the 
lectures  instituted  by  the  Honourable  Mr  Boyle,  in  order  to  es- 
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tablish  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  against  all  unbelievers, 
speculative  and  practical ;  and  it  was  natural  enough  that  he 
should  avail  himself  of  the  labours,  and  tread  in  the  path  of  the 
ingenious  and  diligent  founder,  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  so 
useful.  His  Physico-Theology,  accordingly,  contains  an  im- 
mense number  of  beautiful  and  pertinent  illustrations  of  the 
truth  of  the  general  principles  which  he  undertook  to  explain 
and  defend,  and  of  the  particular  examples  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  globe,  and  of  the  bo- 
dies of  men  and  animals,  and  of  Providence  in  the  perpetual 
preservation  of  them  in  a  state  fit  for  the  performance  of  their 
various  functions. 

It  has  resulted,  indeed,  partly  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
posthumous  writings  of  Mr  Boyle  not  being  published  till  some 
time  after  his  death,  and  partly  from  the  great  merit  of  the 
works  of  Ray  and  Derham  in  fulfilling,  as  far  as  was  practicable, 
the  objects  expected,  that  these  have  become  almost  the  only 
works  ever  read  or  referred  to  on  the  subject ;  and  several  other 
writers  who  have,  either  as  lecturers  on  the  foundation  of  Mr 
Boyle,  or  independently,  published  essays  on  the  same  subject, 
asCockbum,  More,  Burnet,  Bentley,  and  others,  have  been  either 
much  neglected,  or  have  relapsed,  after  a  little  temporary  attention, 
into  the  most  perfect  oblivion  and  obscurity.    The  works  of  Ray 
and  Derham,  on  the  contrary,  continued  for  nearly  a  century  to 
enjoy  a  high  degree  of  popularity,  being  read  by  all  classes  and 
ranks,  and  being  conceived  even  by  the  religious  part  of  the  com- 
munity, to  be  highly  favourable  to  the  propagation  and  mainte- 
nanceof  virtue  andreligion.  The  practical  and  instructive  form  of 
these  two  works,  indeed,  addressed  as  they  were  to  all  general 
readers  who  had  received  a  liberal  education,  contributed  most 
effectually  to  render  them  extremely  popular,— to  the  exclusion, 
if  not  neglect,  of  other  works  of  the  same  tendency,  but  of  a  more 
speculative  character, — as  that,  for  example,  of  Cheyne.     In- 
deed, whoever  peruses  the  works  of  Ray  and  Derham  must  ad- 
mit that  the  information  communicated  by  these  authors  was  ju- 
diciously selected,  and  well  arranged  for  the  purpose  intended ; 
and  the  zoological  and  physiological  reader  often  pauses  to  re- 
flect with  admiration  at  the  learning  and  diligence  of  the  authors, 
and  to  wonder  how  accurately  they  understood  the  economy,  es- 
pecially of  animal  bodies.     The  work  of  Ray  was  the  most  po- 
pular ;  for  it  passed,  in  the  coiurse  of  thirty  years,  through  eleven 
•editions. 

It  comes  not  within  the  plan  of  this  brief  sketch  to  enumerate 
all  the  works  in  which,  though  not  devoted  expressly  to  the  sub- 
ject, the  authors  took  occasion  to  apply  the  facts  in  proof  of  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Almighty.  But  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  omit  to  observe,  that  Maclaurin,  in  his  Account  of 
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Newton^s  DisGoveries,  and  White,  in  his  Natural  History  of 
Selbome,  applied  their  respective  sciences  in  illustration  of  the 
tabject  of  Natural  Religion ;  and  Beattie  and  Ferguson  have 
supported  the  general  principles  with  great  acuteness  and  strength 
of  reasoning. 

The  merits  of  the  works  of  Ray  and  Derham  are  in  no  cirw 
cnmstance  more  clearly  evinced  than  in  the  long  interval  which 
elapsed  before  another  express  treatise  on  the  same  subject  ap- 

Esared.  The  space  of  ninety  years  elapsed  before  Archdeacon 
aley  undertook  to  illustrate  the  evidence  of  the  principles  of 
Natural  Religion,  by  arguments  deduced  from  the  structure  of 
the  material  world,  and  its  organiied  inhabitants ;  and,  in  so 
doing,  the  merit  of  originality  was  in  a  still  greater  degree  di- 
minished than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Ray  and  Derham ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  was  in  a  certain  sense  augmented,  in  so  far 
M  great  expectations  must  be  entertained  where  an  attempt  to 
improve  upon  these  models  was  implied.  Faley  produced,  in- 
deed, a  work  which  presented  for  that  time  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  chief  arguments  derived  from  the  construction  of  the 
universe,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals. 
But  it  was  a  work  in  a  much  greater  degree  argumentative 
than  was  calculated  to  render  it  popular.  The  arguments, 
though  fairly  deduced  and  clearly  stated,  occupied  too  promi- 
nent a  situation  in  the  work,  and  there  was  perhaps  a  smaller 
number,  or  at  least  a  less  extensive  collection  of  impressive 
facts  and  illustrations,  than  was  requisite  in  a  work 'calculated 
for  the  use  of  the  general  reader.  In  perusing  the  work  of  this 
pious  and  learned  prelate,  we  feel  that  it  requires  a  much  greater 
degree  of  effort  to  follow  his  trains  of  reasoning  than  is  proper 
in  a  Treatise  on  Natural  Theology.  The  treatise  of  Faley,  ac- 
cordingly, has  never  been  so  generally  perused  as  that  of  Ray ; 
and,  though  it  is  well  known  to  the  educated  part  of  society,  it 
b  less  read  than  the  work  of  Derham. 

A  more  serious  objection  to  the  natural  theology  of  Paley,  or 
rather  to  its  author,  is,  that,  without  in  any  part  of  his  work 
acknowledging  the  originality  of  Boyle,  he  has  borrowed  very 
liberally  from  this  author,  both  a  great  number  of  his  arguments, 
and  also  many  of  his  facts.  Entire  trains  of  reasoning,  which 
appear  to  great  advantage  in  Paley,  are  taken  chiefly  fi*om  the 
Christian  Virtuoso  of  Mr  Boyle.  Was  it  possible  that  the 
learned  Archdean  could,  in  composing  his  work,  have  forgotten 
the  sources  from  iihich  he  derived  some  of  its  most  essential 
materials  ?  or  are  we  to  imagine  that  he  calculated  upon  the 
Ignorance  of  readers,  and  thought  that,  as  Boyle^s  treatise  was 
little  known,  it  was  a  gratuitous  piece  of  candour  to  acknowledge 
the  extent  of  his  obligations  ?  I^oth,  indeed,  should  we  be  to 
deprive  so  meritorious  an  author,  and  so  exceUent  a  person  as 
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Paley  evidently  was,  of  the  smallest  portion  of  his  just  merit. 
But  we  feel  that  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  by  the  world 
to  Boyle  for  his  manifold  and  indefatigable  services  in  this 
cause ;  and,  in  allotting  to  each  his  respective  share  of  merit,  we 
must  not  forget  to  say,  that,  in  this  respect,  full  justice  has 
never  yet  been  rendered  to  the  benevolent  author  of  the  Essay 
on  Final  Causes^  and  the  Christian  Virtuoso. 

The  work  of  Paley,  nevertheless,  able  as  it  is,  has  been  for  some 
time  considerably  behind  the  progress  of  those  branches  of  physic 
cal  and  physiological  science,  ^om  which  its  most  pregnant  and  im* 
portant  principles  are  deduced  ;  and  every  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  progress  and  present  state  of  the  various  departments 
of  zoology  and  phytology,  must  perceive,  that,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  the  English  language  possessed  no  work  which 
could  be  specified  as  exhibiting  a  just  view  of  the  principles  of 
natural  theology  correspondent  with  the  advanced  state  of  the 
physical  and  physiological  sciences. 

In  the  meantime,  a  most  logical  and  beautiful  examination  into 
the  principles  of  natural  religion  apjieared  by  Mr  Stewart,  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral 
Powers  of  Man.  The  clearness  with  which  all  the  divisions  of 
the  subject  are  successively  examined, — the  methodical  manner 
in  which  each  is  made  to  illustrate  the  other, — and  the  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  labours  of  previous  philosophers 
with  which  Mr  Stewart  illustrates  his  inquiry,  render  this  part 
of  his  work  quite  unrivalled  as  a  treatise  on  natural  religion. 

The  general  bent  of  the  observations  of  this  eloquent  philo- 
sopher may  be  understood  from  the  following  passage,  which  we 
think  it  requisite  to  adduce  here,  because  it  states  more  clearly, 
than  we  have  anywhere  seen  it  done,  the  exact  object  and  rea- 
sons of  human  inquiry,  in  investigating  the  validity  of  the  evi- 
dence for  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  design,  in  the  original 
construction  and  subsequent  preservation  of  the  universe  and  its 
inhabitants. 

*'  I  have  hitherto  taken  no  notice  of  that  curiosity  we  feel  con- 
cerning the  great  Author  of  all  the  wonders  we  see  around  us. 
Few  will  dispute  that  it  is  natural  and  reasonable  in  man  to  inquire 
concerning  his  own  origin  and  that  of  the  various  tribes  of  animals 
he  sees  continually  rising  into  existence ;  concerning  that  power 
which  put  in  motion  the  different  parts  of  the  material  universe^ 
and  that  wisdom  which  is  the  source  of  its  order  and  beauty.  Our 
inquiries  on  these  subjects  are  essentially  different,  both  in  their 
nature  and  object,  from  all  the  others  in  which  we  can  employ  our 
faculties ;  and  our  disposition  to  engage  in  them  affords  a  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  a  future  state  perfectly  distinct  from  those  that 
arise  from  our  restless  and  insatiable  curiosity  about  the  objects  of 
science  ;  and  a  presumption,  we  may  add,  not  liable  to  the  same 
objections  which  might  possibly  be  urged  against  some  of  the  fore- 
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going  reasonings.    In  our  astronomical  and  physical  researches, 
for  example,  our  object  is  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  nature  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  discover  and  to  classify  facts  ;  and  consequently, 
oar  inquiries,  thouffh  they  lead  us  into  a  more  extensive  field,  are 
precisely  the  same  m  kind  with  those  which  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  practical  arts,  and  of  our  conduct  in  the  common  affairs  of  life. 
It  might  perhaps  therefore  be  imagined  that  our  curiosity  concern- 
ing the  distant  parts  of  the  universe,  and  the  discoveries  to  which 
it  nas  led,  do  not  justify  the  conclusions  1  formerly  deduced  from 
tfaemy  as  these  discoveries  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  accidental 
and  unavoidable  result  of  principles  which  were  implanted  in  our 
minds  for  very  different  purposes :  That  although  die  knowledge 
d  many  astronomical  facts  may  not  be  subservient  to  our  accom- 
modation here,  and  although  our  faculties  were  not  bestowed  on 
ns  in  order  that  we  might  be  qualified  for  discovering  them,  yet 
that  the  same  measure  of  curiosity  and  of  genius  which  was  ne- 
oeisary  for  the  purposes  of  life,  could  not  fail  to  bring  also  to  light 
a  Tariety  of  truths  which  do  not  admit  of  a  practical  application. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  our  curiosity  oonceming  the  Author  of 
Nature,  and  the  satisfaction  we  derive  in  contemplating  the  marks 
of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  which  are  impressed  on  his  works  ? 
To  what  purpose  are  we  rendered  capable  of  elevating  our  thoughts 
to  him,  if  we  are  never  to  enjoy  a  dearer  view  of  his  nature  and 
attributes,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  governs  the  material  and 
the  moral  world  ?  All  that  philosophy  discovers  to  us  with  respect 
to  the  events  which  happen  in  either,  and  all  that  is  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  human  life  to  know,  amounts  only  to  this,  that  parti- 
cular events  are  constantly  conjoined  together,  so  that  when  we 
see  the  one  we  may  expect  the  other ;  but  although  we  can  dis- 
cover no  more,  curiosity  is  not  satisfied.     Our  constitution  deter- 
mines us  to  believe  that  every  event  requires  an  efficient  cause,  or 
implies  the  operation  of  power.    And  it  is  this  principle  of  our  na- 
ture which  suggests  the  belief  of  a  Deity.     But  how  he  operates, 
whether  mediately  or  immediately,  and  how  the  connection  be- 
tween mind  and  matter  is  carried  on,  are  questions  which,  although 
they  must  excite  the  curiosity  of  every  man  capable  of  reflection, 
we  may  venture  to  say  will  never  be  resolved  by  human  genius. 
Wherever  we  direct  our  inquiries,  whether  to  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  animals,  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  to  the  chemi- 
cal attractions  and  repulsions,  or  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  we  perpetually  perceive  the  effects  of  powers  which  cannot 
belong  to  mere  matter.     To  a  certain  length  we  are  able  to  pro- 
ceed ;  but  in  every  research  we  meet  with  an  impassable  line — a 
line  which  is  marked  with  sufficient  distinctness,  and  which  no  man 
now  thinks  of  passing  who  has  just  views  of  the  nature  and  object 
of  philosophy.     It  was  indeed  by  pointing  it  out  that  Bacon  did  so 
much  service  to  science.   But  although  the  nature  of  these  powers, 
and  the  mode  of  their  operations,  are  not  the  objects  of  our  know- 
ledge at  present,  we  are  certain  of  their  existence,  and  of  their  act- 
ing in  subserviency  to  wise  design.     So  much  it  was  necessary  for 
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man  to  know^  to  lay  a  foundation  for  natural  religion^  and  we  can 
conceive  no  other  purpose  to  which  this  knowledge  is  subservient. 
It  was  plainly  intended,  then,  that  man  should  have  the  idea  of 
overruling  power  and  wisdom :  but  to  what  end  this  idea  if  we 
are  not  to  exist  hereafter  ?  And  why  is  our  curiosity  so  strong  with 
respect  to  things  beyond  the  limit  of  human  inquiry,  but  to  lead  * 
our  thoughts  forward  to  futurity  ?  If  it  has  not  this  effect  on 
the  mind,  the  contemplation  of  the  infinite  perfections  of  the 
Deity,  and  even  a  view  of  the  magnificence  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, could  only  serve  to  damp  the  ardour  of  human  pursuits,  and 
make  the  business  of  life  appear  unworthy  of  our  regard.  When 
we  return  from  our  excursions  through  the  immensity  of  space  and 
time  to  a  view  of  ourselves  and  of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  what  a  short 
span  does  human  life  appear,  'and  how  contemptible  this  boasted , 
theatre  of  human  ambition  !  *  Hocestpunctum  quod  inter  tot  gentes 
ferro  et  igni  dividitur : — cum  te  in  ilia  vere  magna  sustuleris.  quo- 
ties  videbis  exercitus  sub  rectis  ire  vexillis,  libebit  dicere :  it  ni- 
grum campis  agmen ;  formicarum  iste  discursus  est  in  angusto  la- 
borantium/  * 

*  O  pudor  t  O  stolidi  prasceps  vesania  voti ! 
Quantula  pars  renim  est,  in  aua  se  gloria  jactat, 
Ira  fremit,  metus  ezanimat,  aolor  urit,  egestas 
Cogit  opes  ferro,  insidiis,  flamma  atque  veneno 
Cernitur,  ct  trepido  fervent  humana  tumultu.*i* 

*'  Such  reflections  can  scarcely  fail  to  force  themselves  on  every 
mind  which  contrasts  the  field  of  its  present  exertions  with  those 
enlarged  prospects  of  the  universe  which  philosophy  opens ;  and 
they  are  certainly  reflections  which  neither  contribute  to  make  us 
happier  in  ourselves,  nor  more  useful  citizens.  On  the  contrary, 
their  tendency  in  both  respects  is  so  manifestly  unfavourable,  that 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that,  if  man  had  no  intimations  of  a  future 
existence,  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  never  to  have  extend- 
ed his  views  beyond  thi^  globe  and  the  period  of  human  life,  in- 
stead of  embracing,  as^at  present,  a  stretch  of  duration  and  of  space 
which  throws  a  ridicule  on  the  whole  history  of  human  affairs."  % 

It  is  impossible  for  any  reflecting  mind  not  to  admit  in  the 
fullest  extent  the  justice  and  conclusiveness  of  these  observa- 
tions on  the  circumstances  which  prompt  man  to  inquire  into 
the  primary  cause  of  his  own  existence,  and  into  the  intentions 
or  purposes  of  those  numerous  and  apparently  complicated  pro- 
cesses, which  he  observes  perpetually  going  on  in  his  own  body, 
and  in  those  of  all  other  animated  beings.  The  great  difficulty 
in  this  inquiry  is  to  know  how  to  proceed,  what  exact  line  to 
pursue,  and  within  what  limits  to  confine  our  scrutiny  ;  and  this, 
indeed,  must  always  be  a  difficulty,  so  long  as  physiology  is  an 
imperfect  science.  If  we  knew  exactly  the  uses  of  every  organ 
and  every  part  of  an  organ,  then  the  inquiries  and  reasonings  of 

•  Seneca.  |  Buchan.  de  Sphaera,  Lib.  i.  1.  678. 
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the  natural  theologian  would  be  in  this  department  easy  and 
liable  to  no  false  or  premature  conclusion.  But  if  the  anatomist 
still  demonstrates  parts,  for  an  account  of  the  exact  utility  or  o£. 
fice  of  which,  he  looks  in  vain  to  the  physiologist,  or  receives  in 
answer  only  a  series  of  hypothetical  and  unfounded  conjectures,  it 
is  manifest  that  such  materials  cannot  be  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  natural  theology,  or  may  be  used  to  its  detriment.  Such  has 
b^en  the  case  with  the  spleen,  an  organ  which  has  at  one  time 
b^n denominated  a  packing  organ,and  at  anothera  make-weight, 
to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  liver. 

To  such  idle  and  absurd  fancies,  neither  philosophy  nor  na- 
tural theology,  such  as  deserves  the  name,  will  lend  any  counte- 
nance. To  such  applications  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is  not 
from  a  single  fact,  or  from  our  incapacity  to  understand  the  uses 
of  an  organ  in  one  case,  that  we  can  justly  draw  any  conclusion 
as  to  the  general  question.  The  whole  subject  must  be  surveyed 
in  all  its  relations  and  bearings ;  the  general  proofs  of  design 
and  intentional  arrangement,  when  understood,  should  be  care- 
fully studied  and  contemplated  ;  and  those  which  we  are  unable 
to  understand  should  be  regarded  as  mere  proofs  of  the  incapa- 
city of  finite  beings  to  comprehend  all  the  purposes  of  infinite 
wisdom. 

Mr  Stewart,  in  a  previous  part  of  his  work,  and,  indeed,  Mr 
Locke  long  before  Mr  Stewart,  had  inculcated  the  necessity  of 
conducting  upon  these  principles  our  scrutiny  into  the  proofs  of 
design  exhibited  in  the  creation  and  preservation  of  the  universe; 
and,  with  the  view  of  exemplifying  the  mode  of  inquiry,  Mr 
Stewart  has  not  only  traced  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  its  ge- 
neral outlines ;  but  he  has  shown,  especially  from  that  valuable 
and  almost  inexhaustible  store, — the  facts  furnished  by  compara- 
tive anatomy, — that  it  is  practicable  to  infer  the  evidence  o£de~ 
si^  from  its  effects, — particularly  in  the  anatomico-physiological 
rdations  as  they  may  be  named,  which  Cuvier  has  shown  to 
exist  between  remote  organs,  which,  however,  are  physiological- 
ly allied  ;  for  instance  the  teeth,  and  hooves  or  claws  with  the 
stomach,  the  bones  with  the  muscles,  &c.  But  further,  Mr 
Stewart  gives  a  short  but  clear  view  of  the  wisdom  and  unity, 
or  general  conformity  of  this  design,  as  evinced  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  universe, — from  the  remote  and  apparently  unconnected 
sources  of  astronomy  and  anatomy, — the  physics  of  the  heavens 
and  the  physiology  of  the  animals  of  this  globe.  To  Mr  Stewart 
belongs  the  merit  of  pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  theology  ought  to  be  deduced  from  the  facts  of 
modern  science,  and  erected  into  a  general  system  on  a  compre^ 
hensive  scale,  suitable  to  the  extensive  range  and  advanced  state 
of  the  physical  and  physiological  sciences  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
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tury;  and  it  only  remained  for  some  able  and  accomplished 
person  to  realize  the  design  thus  ably  sketched.  There  is  little 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this  important  and  useful  object 
would  have  been  soon  carried  into  effect  in  a  becoming  manner^ 
unless  for  the  intervention  of  a  circumstance  presently  to  be 
noticed  ;  and  we  cannot  mention  more  than  one  publication  on 
the  subject  since  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  Mr  Stewart* 
We  allude  to  Letters  to  a  Young  Naturalist  on  the  Study  of 
Nature  and  Natural  Theology^  by  Dr  Drummond,  Professot 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Belfast  Academical  Insti^i 
tution,  which  was  published  at  London  in  1831.  Though  small 
in  size,  and  without  methodic  arrangement,  this  little  performance 
presents  a  happy  selection  from  zoology,  botany,  conchology, 
and  even  morals  and  metaphysics,  of  interesting  and  important 
facts,  in  proof  of  harmony  of  arrangement,  elegance  and  felicity 
in  design,  and  accuracy  of  adaptation  in  the  economy  of  the  globe 
and  its  inhabitants. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that,  at  this  conjuncture,  the 
late  Right  Honourable  and  Reyerei)d  Earl  of  Bridgewater  had, 
with  great  munificence,  allotted,  by  will  of  the  25th  February 
1825,  a  sum  of  L.  8000,  with  the  dividends  thereby  accruing, 
to  be  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  time,  and  to  be  applied  according  to  his  judgment  in  re- 
munerating a  |>erson  or  persons  to  be  nominated  by  him  to  com- 
pose a  work  on  the  Power^  Wisdom^  and  Goodness  of  God,  as 
manifested  in  the  Creation^  not  only  of  inorganic,  but  of  or- 
ganic beings,  and  in  the  whole  economy  of  the  universe,  as  as- 
certained by  the  investigations  and  discoveries  of  modem  science. 

This*  munificent  bequest  made  good  provision  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  most  extensive  and  complete  view  of  the  principles 
of  Natural  Theology  ;  and,  accordingly,  that  the  office  might  be 
performed  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  views  of  the  noble  tes* 
tator,  different  divisions  of  the  subject  were  assigned  to  different 
competent  individuals,  already  distinguished  in  the  scientific 
world.  The  subject  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology  was 
assigned  to  Dr  Roget ;  and  we  have  now  to  consider  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  author  has  performed  his  task,  and  the  degree 
of  success  with  which  he  has  attained  the  great  objects  of  apply- 
ing the  facts  of  the  structure  and  actions  of  animals  and  plants 
to  demonstrate  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  benevolence  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  his  title  to  the  gratitude  and  adora- 
tion of  his  creatures,  and  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  Natural  Religion. 

Dr  Roget  begins  his  work  with  a  statement  of  the  object  of 
inquiry ;  and,  after  some  observations  on  the  relation  of  our 
globe  to  the  universe,  of  man  to  the  globe,  on  the  objects  of  hu- 
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man  knowledge,  on  mechanical  and  chemical  properties,  and  the 
peculiar  phenomena  of  living  bodies,  he  gives  a  short  sketch  of 
the  ordinary  course  and  duration  of  vital  actions ;  and  after 
stating  that  it  is  the  province  of  physiology  to  ascertain  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  phenomena  of  life,  he  introduces  the  proper 
business  of  his  treatise  by  the  following  remarks  op  these  laws, 
and  on  that  class  of  them  which  he  refers  to  the  head  of  Final 
Causes. 

'*  These  peculiar  laws,  which  it  is  the  province  of  physiology  to 
investigate,  are,  as  I  have  before  observed^  of  two  kinds,  each  found- 
ed upon  relations  of  a  different  class.  •  The  first,  which  depend 
upon  the  simple  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  are  concerned  merely 
with  the  natural  powers  of  matter.     They  are  the  laws  that  regu- 
late the  succession  of  phenomena  purely  physical  in  all  their  stages. 
These  phenomena  consist  in  changes  among  material  particles, 
which  are  either  of  a  mechanical  or  chemical  nature ;  or  in  the  af- 
fections of  imponderable  physical  agents,  such  as  heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism  ;  and  they  include  also  the  phenomena  that 
take  place  in  organized  bodies,  and  which  are  referable  to  the  ope- 
ration of  certain  physical  powers,  appertaining  to  particular  struc- 
tures, such  as  muscular  contraction  and  nervous  irritation ;  phe- 
nomena which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  are  not  reducible  to  any 
of  the  former  laws,  but  are  peculiar  to  the  living  state.  The  second 
class  of  laws  comprise  those  which  are  founded  on  the  relation  of 
means  to  an  end  ;  and  which  are  usually  denominated^na/  causes. 
They  involve  the  operations  of  mind,  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
matter.    They  presuppose  intention  or  design  ;  a  supposition  which 
implies  intelligence,  thought,  motives,  volition, — particular  pur- 
poses to  be  answered,  requiring  the  agency  of  powers  and  of  in- 
struments adapted  to  the  production  of  the  intended  effects : — the 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  matter,  the  selection  and  choice  of 
particular  means,  and  the  power  of  employing  them  in  an  effective 
manner.     These  purposes  may  themselves  be  subservient  to  more 
genera]  objects,  and  these  objects  again  subordinate  to  remoter  ends; 
so  that  the  whole  shall  comprehend  a  systematic  plan  of  opera- 
tions, conducive,  on  the  most  enlarged  views,  to  ultimate  and  gene- 
ral utility."— Pp.  22,  23. 

Then  come  the  reasons  for  studying  and  discovering  these 
Final  Causes. 

"  The  study  of  these  final  causes  is,  in  some  measure,  forced  up- 
on our  attention  by  even  the  most  superficial  survey  of  nature.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  character  of  intention,  which  is 
so  indelibly  impressed  upon  every  part  of  the  structure  both  of  ve- 
getable and  animal  beings,  and  which  marks  the  whole  series  of 
phenomena  connected  with  their  history.  Microscopic  observa- 
tions teach  us  that  the  embryo  of  an  organic  being  contains  with- 
in itself  the  rudiments  of  the  future  vegetable  or  animal  structure, 
into  which  it  is  gradually  transformed  by  the  slow  and  successive 
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expansion  and  developement  of  all  its  parts.  The  processes  of 
nutrition  do  nothing  more  than  fill  up  the  outlines  already  sketch- 
ed on  the  living  canvas.  Every  organ,  nay  every  fibre,  resulting 
from  this  developement,  contributes  its  share  in  the  production 
of  certain  definite  effects  which  we  constantly  witness  taking  place 
around  us,  as  well  as  experience  in  our  own  persons.  But  these 
effects,  though  so  familiar  to  us,  are  not  on  that  account  the  less 
involved  in  mystery,  or  the  less  replete  with  wonder.  To  say  that 
they  are  the  results  of  chance  conveys  no  information  ;  and  is  equi- 
valent to  the  assertion  that  they  are  wholly  without  a  cause.  Every 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  reflect  upon  the  operations  of  his  own 
mind  must  feel  that  such  a  conclusion  is  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  human  thought ;  for  if  we  are  to  reason  at  all,  we  can  rea« 
son  only  upon  the  principle  that  for  every  effect  there  must  exist 
a  corresponding  cause  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  an  esta- 
blished and  invariable  order  of  sequence  among  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  universe. 

'^  But  though  it  be  granted  that  all  the  phenomena  we  behold 
are  the  effects  of  certain  causes,  it  might  still  be  alleged,  as  a  bar 
to  all  further  reasoning,  that  these  causes  are  not  only  utterly  un- 
known to  us,  but  that  their  discovery  is  wholly  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  faculties.  The  argument  is  specious  only  because  it  is  true 
in  one  particular  sense,  and  that  a  very  limited  one.  Those  who 
urge  it,  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  its  general  application,  in 
that  very  same  sense,  would  shake  the  foundation  of  every  kind  of 
knowledge,  even  that  which  we  regard  as  built  upon  the  most  so- 
lid basis.  Of  causation,  it  is  agreed  that  we  know  nothing;  all  that  we 
do  know  is,  that  one  event  succeeds  another  with  undeviating  con- 
stancy. Now,  if  we  were  to  probe  this  subject  to  the  bottom,  we 
should  find  that,  in  rigid  strictness,  we  have  no  certain  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  any  thing,  save  that  of  the  sensations  and  ideas 
which  are  actually  passing  in  our  minds,  and  of  which  we  are  ne* 
cessarily  conscious.  Our  belief  in  the  existence  of  external  objects, 
in  their  undergoing  certain  changes,  and  in  their  possessing  certain 
physical  properties,  rests  on  a  different  foundation,  namely,  the 
evidence  of  our  senses  ;  for  it  is  the  result  of  inferences  which  the 
mind  is  by  the  constitution  of  its  frame  necessarily  led  te  form. 
We  may  trace  to  a  similar  origin  the  persuasion,  irresistibly  forced 
upon  us,  that  there  exist  not  only  other  material  objects  beside  our 
own  bodies,  but  also  other  intellectual  beings  beside  ourselves.  We 
can  neither  see  nor  feel  those  extraneous  intellects,  any  more  than 
we  can  see  or  feel  the  cause  of  gravitation  or  the  subtle  sources 
of  electricity  or  magnetism.  We  nevertheless  believe  in  the  real- 
ity both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other ;  but  it  is  only  because  we  in* 
fer  their  existence  from  particular  trains  of  impressions  made  upon 
our  senses,  of  which  impressions  alone  our  knowledge  can,  in  me- 
tapiiysical  strictness,  be  termed  certain." — Pp.  23—26. 

By  a  natural  transition,  Dr  Uogct  proceeds  to  consider  the 
kind  of  evidence  for  the  existence  of  other  beings  similar  to  the 
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individual  I,  and  the  consequent  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  Being 
superior  to  all,  and  the  general  question  of  the  presence  of  de- 
sign in  his  works. 

"  Such  is  the  kind  of  evidence  on  which  rests  our  belief  of  the  exist- 
ence of  our  fellow  men.  Such^  also,  is  the  foundation  of  our  assu- 
rance that  there  exists  a  mighty  Intellect,  who  has  planned  and  exe- 
cuted the  stupendous  works  of  creation,  with  a  skill  surpassing 
our  utmost  conceptions  ;  by  powers  to  which  we  can  assign  no  li- 
mit, and  the  object  of  whose  will  is  universal  good. 

*'  It  will  argue  no  undue  presumption,  therefore,  if,  in  our  ear- 
nest endeavours  to  form  just  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity 
from  the  examination  of  nature,  we  are  led  to  institute  comparisons 
between  His  works  and  those  of  man ;  and  strive  to  gather  some 
faint  notions  of  the  divine  intelligence  by  applying  the  only  stand- 
ard of  admeasurement  which  we  possess,  and  are  permitted  to 
employ,  namely,  that  derived  from  the  operations  of  human  intel- 
lect. Our  interpretations  of  the  designs  of  the  Creator  must  here 
be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  human  views  ;  and  our  judge- 
ment of  His  benevolence  can  be  formed  only  by  reference  to  our 
own  affections,  and  by  their  accordance  with  those  ardent  aspira- 
tions after  good,  which  the  author  of  our  being  has  deeply  inter- 
woven with  our  frame. 

"  The  evidence  of  design  and  contrivance  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture carries  with  it  the  greatest  force  whenever  we  can  trace  a  oo« 
incidence  between  them  and  the  products  of  human  art.  If  in  any 
unknown  region  of  the  earth  we  chanced  to  discover  a  piece  of  ma* 
chinery,  of  which  the  purpose  was  manifest,  we  should  not  fail  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  workmanship  of  some  mechanist,  possessed  of  in- 
telligence, actuated  by  a  motive,  and  guided  by  intention.  Far- 
ther, if  we  had  a  previous  experience  of  the  operation  of  similar 
kinds  of  mechanism,  we  could  not  doubt  that  the  effect  we  saw  pro- 
duced  was  the  one  intended  by  the  artificer.  Thus,  if  in  an  un- 
explored country,  we  saw,  moving  upon  the  waters  of  a  lake,  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  carved  into  the  shape  of  a  boat,  we  should  imme- 
diately conclude  that  this  form  had  been  given  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  it  to  float.  If  we  found  it  also  provided  with  paddles 
at  its  sides,  we  should  infer  from  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  ef- 
fects of  such  instruments,  that  they  were  intended  to  give  motion 
to  this  boat,  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  the  whole 
was  the  work  of  human  hands,  and  the  product  of  human  intelli- 
gence and  design.  If,  in  addition,  we  found  this  boat  furnished 
with  a  rudder  and  with  sails,  we  should  at  once  understand  the  ob- 
ject of  these  contrivances,  and  our  ideas  of  the  skill  of  the  artificer 
would  rise  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  the  apparatus,  and  the 
ingenuity  displayed  in  its  adaptation  to  circumstances. 

*'  Let  us  suppose  that  in  another  pan  of  this  lake  we  found  an 
insect,  shaped  like  the  boat,  and  moving  through  the  water  by 
successive  impulses  given  to  that  medium  by  the  action  of  levers, 
extending  from  its  sides,  and  shaped  like  paddles,  having  the  same 
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kind  of  movement,  and  producing  the  same  effects.  Could  we  re- 
sist the  persuasion  that  the  artificer  of  this  insect,  when  forming  it 
of  this  shape,  and  providing  it  with  these  paddles,  had  the  same 
mechanical  objects  in  view?  Shall  we  not  be  confirmed  in  this  idea 
on  finding  that  these  paddles  are  constructed  with  joints,  that  ad- 
mit of  no  other  motion  than  that  of  striking  against  the  water,  and 
of  thus  urging  forwards  the  animal  in  its  passage  through  that  dense 
and  resisting  medium?  Many  aquatic  animals  are  furnished  with  tails 
which  evidently  act  as  rudders,  directing  the  course  of  their  progres- 
sive motion  through  the  fluid.  Who  can  doubt  but  that  the  same  in- 
tention and  the  same  mechanical  principles  which  guide  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ship-builder,  are  here  applied  in  a  manner  still  more  re- 
fined, and  with  a  master's  hand?  If  Nature  has  furnished  the  nau- 
tilus with  an  expansible  membrane,  which  the  animal  is  able  to 
spread  before  the  breeze,  when  propitious,  and  by  means  of  which 
it  is  wafled  along  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  which  it  quickly  re- 
tracts in  unfavourable  circumstances,  is  not  her  design  similar  to 
that  of  the  human  artificer,  when  he  equips  his  bark  with  sails, 
and  provides  the  requisite  machinery  for  their  being  hoisted  or 
furled  with  ease  and  expedition  ? 

"  The  maker  of  an  hydraulic  engine  places  valves  in  particular 
parts  of  its  pipes  and  cisterns,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  retrograde 
motion  of  the  fluids  which  are  to  pass  through  them.  Can  the  valves 
of  the  veins,  or  of  the  lymphatics,  or  of  the  heart  have  a  different 
object :  and  are  they  not  the  result  of  deliberate  and  express  contri- 
vance in  the  great  Mechanist  of  the  living  frame?" — Pp.  27—31. 

This  is  followed  by  a  short  view  of  the  contrivance  display- 
ed in  the  structure  of  the  eye  as  an  optical  instrument ;  afker 
which  the  author  concludes  the  first  chapter  with  the  following 
pertinent  observations. 

"  The  more  we  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  crea- 
tive power,  as  manifested  in  the  structure  and  economy  of  organiz- 
ed beings,  the  better  we  become  qualified  to  appreciate  the  inten- 
tions with  which  the  several  arrangements  and  constructions  have 
been  devised,  the  art  with  which  they  have  been  accomplished,  and 
the  grand  comprehensive  plan  of  which  they  form  a  part.  By  know- 
ing the  general  tendencies  of  analogous  formations,  we  can  some- 
times recognize  designs  that  are  but  faintly  indicated,  and  trace  the 
links  which  connect  them  with  more  general  laws.  By  rendering 
ourselves  familiar  with  the  hand-writing  where  the  characters  are 
clearly  legible^  we  gradually  learn  to  decypher  the  more  obscure 
passages,  and  are  enabled  to  follow  the  continuity  of  tlie  narrative 
through  chapters  that  would  otherwise  appear  mutilated  and  de- 
faced. Hencc'the  utility  of  comprehending  in  our  studies  the  whole 
range  of  the  organized  creation,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  final 
causes,  and  obtaining  adequate  ideas  of  the  power,  the  wisdom^ 
and  the  goodness  of  God." —  Pp.  33 — 34. 

Dr  Koget  then  proceeds  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  actions 
and  functions  proper  to  living  beings,  and  the  structure  requi- 
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site  for  the  performance  of  these  functions.  The  functions  he 
distinguishes  into  nutritive  or  vital,  and  mechanical,  and  finish- 
es by  giving  the  foUowing  view  of  the  nature  of  life. 

*'  Life,  then,  consists  of  a  continued  series  of  actions  and  reac- 
tions, ever  varying,  yet  constantly  tending  to  definite  ends.    Most 
of  the  parts  of  which  the  body  consists  undergo  continual  and  pro- 
gressive changes  in  their  dimensions,  figure,  arrangement,  and  com- 
position.    The  materials  which  have  been   united  together  and 
fashioned  into  the  several  organs,  are  themselves  successively  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  others,  which  again  are  in  their  turn,  dis- 
carded, and  new  materials  substituted,  though  without  any  per- 
ceptible change  of  external  form.     Perpetual  mutation  appears  to 
constitute  the  fundamental  law  of  living  nature :  and  it  has  been 
further  decreed  by  the  power  which  gave  the  first  impulse  of  ani- 
mation to  this  organized  fabric,  that  its  movements  and  its  powers 
shall  be  limited  in  their  duration,  and  that,  even  when  they  are  not 
destroyed  by  extraneous  causes,  afVer  continuing  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod, Uiey  shall  come  to  a  close.     The  law  of  Mortality,  to  which 
all  the  beings  that  have  received  the  gift  of  life  are  subjected,  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  law  of  mutation ;  and  the  same 
causes  that  originally  effected  the  developement  and  grbwth  of  the 
system,  and  maintained  it  in  the  vigour  of  its  maturity,  by  conti- 
nuing to  operate,  are  certain  to  lead  to  the  demolition  of  the  fabric 
they  l)ad  raised,  and  to  the  exhaustion  and  final  extinction  of  its 
powers.     The  individual  dies;  but  it  is  only  to  give  place  to  other 
beings,  alike  in  nature  and  in  form,  equally  partaking  of  the  bles- 
sings of  existence,  and  destined,  after  having  in  their  turn,  given 
rise  to  a  new  race  of  successors,  to  run  through  the  same  perpetu- 
al cycle  of  changes  and  renovations."-*Pp.  42,  43. 

Dr  Roget  then  shows,  that  in  all  the  successive  series'of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  tribes,  the  great  object  of  the  Creator  has 
been  to  insure  the  perpetuity  of  the  different  races ;  or,  in  other 
words,  indefinite  production,  both  in  plants  and  in  animals.  As 
it  is  manifest,  however,  that  this  process  of  indefinite  produc- 
tion, within  Umits  of  definite  extent,  would  at  length  overcrowd 
the  space  occupied,  with  a  greater  number  of  beings  than  could 
be  properly  maintained, — this  inconvenience  is  obviated  by  the 
limits  prescribed  to  the  existence  of  individuals.  This  limited 
duration  is  in  many  instances  natural  and  spontaneous  ;  but  in 
many  more,  especially  in  the  case  of  animals,  it  is  artificial,  and 
the  result  of  a  system  of  instinctive  hostility,  or  we  should  say, 
in  less  hypothetical  language,  a  system  of  self-preservation,  with- 
out reference  to  the  detriment  of  others,  carried  on  between 
different  tribes  of  animals.  The  use  of  this,  Dr  Roget  thinks, 
among  other  purposes,  is  to  maintain  a  degree  of  balance  be- 
twixt the  different  races  of  animals,  so  that  the  numbers  of  one 
genua  shall  not  predominate  very  much  over  those  of  others  ; 
and  he  hence  deduces  the  existence  of  a  law,  to  which  he  gives 
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the  name  of  the  law  of  variety ;  or  that  according  to  which  the 
genera  of  animals  are  continued  different  from  each  other,  but  al- 
ways in  conformity  to  the  same  type.  After  some  further  ob- 
servations upon  the  regularity  with  which  the  type  of  each  ge^ 
nus  and  family  is  observed,  upon  the  correlation  of  different  or- 
gans with  each  other,  and  upon  the  systematic  regularity  with 
which  organs  or  classes  of  organs  are  modified  from  their  origi- 
nal type  in  the  different  families  and  genera^  he  directs  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  to  the  successive  transition  of  structure^ 
from  simplicity  to  complexity,  as  its  rudimental  form  is  exhibit- 
ed in  the  different  classes  of  vertebrated  animals,  and  in  their 
fcetal  productions. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  arrangement  adopted  by  Dr 
Roget,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  observations. 

The  great  purpose  of  life,  both  in  vegetable  and  animal 
bodies,  may  be  justly  said  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  race  or 
generic  reproduction ;  and  to  this  all  the  other  functions,  and 
especially  that  of  individual  reproduction  or  nutrition,  are  com- 
pletely subservient.  To  this  the  structure  and  arrangements 
of  all  the  organs,  and  the  assemblage  and  succession  of  all  the 
functions,  have  a  reference  more  or  less  direct.  If  we  take  an 
extensive  general  survey  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds,  we 
perceive  that  both  plants  and  animals  grow,  and  are  nourished 
until  they  attain  a  certain  size,  and  until,  with  other  marks  of 
perfection,  the  organs  of  reproduction  are  fully  developed  ;  that 
ova,  or  the  embryal  rudiments  of  new  living  beings,  are  then 
detached  from  them ;  and  that  after  this  event  many  plants  and 
animals  die ;  and  all  undergo  a  temporary  inertia  of  action, 
which,  after  several  recurrences,  terminates  in  the  cessation  of 
life. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  nutritious  functions  are  sub- 
servient to  the  reproductive ;  and  it  is  further  evident,  that  the 
great  purpose  of  all  those  functions  of  sensation  and  varied  lo- 
comotion peculiar  to  animals,  is  to  procure  suitable  materials  of 
nutrition,  or  those  necessary  to  the  reproduction  and  mainte^ 
nance  of  the  individual.  While  the  existence  of  individuals 
both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  is  limited  in  dura- 
tion, that  of  the  different  races  is  perpetual. 

The  first  and  most  impressive  class  of  actions  in  living  bo- 
dies which  attracts  the  sCttention,  is  that  of  the  various  vital  ac- 
tions concurring  to  nutrition,  and  the  mode  of  origin  and  termi- 
nation ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  faculty  which  living  beingd  pos- 
sess of  appropriating  to  their  own  substance  foreign  materials. 
•Plants  and  animals  possess  the  common  characters  of  origin  by 
generation,  growth  by  nutrition,  and  termination  by  death ;  and 
in  the  possession  of  these  characters  consists  their  difference 
from  the  inorgauic  objects  of  the  material  world  generally. 
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For  the  performance  of  this  important  function,  therefore, 
the  Author  of  Nature  has  provided  an  assemblage  of  organs, 
which,  however  different  in  position  and  structure  in  the  vege- 
table  and  animal  world,  according  to  the  relative  peculiarities  of 
the  tribes  of  the  two  different  kingdoms,  agree,  nevertheless, 
in  the  general  purpose  and  intention  with  which  they  act,  vis. 
the  reception  of  nutritious  materials,  their  conversion  into  a  form 
and  substance  capable  of  nutrition,  and  their  distribution  and 
application  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body  of  the  vegetable  or 
animal  existence,  for  the  maintenance  or  increase  of  the  sise  and 
vigour  of  the  individuals. 

While  it  is  the  advantage  of  vegetables,  however,  that, 
placed  in  the  earth,  they  have  the  faculty  of  imbibing  from 
that,  aided  by  the  action  of  their  leaves  on  the  atmosphere,  the 
materials  which  are  used  for  nutriment,  the  tribes  of  the  animal 
kingdom  are  so  situate,  that  they  cannot  always  find  the  mate- 
rials of  nurition  in  the  place  of  residence.  While  plants  sub- 
sist principally  on  water,  and  such  substances  as  are  contained 
in  that  fluid,  and  while  their  organs  have  the  faculty  of  con- 
verting the  elements  of  this  fluid  and  these  substances  into  fecula, 
gum,  sugar,  albumen,  oil,  lignin,  bark,  and  leaves,  animals  which 
subsist  partly  on  plants,  and  partly  on  each  other,  require  to  be 
provided  with  organs  which  may  enable  them  to  move  from  one 
place  to  another  in  quest  of  the  proper  nutriment  on  which  they 
can  thrive. 

While  to  vegetables,  therefore,  the  use  of  organs  of  locomo- 
tion is  unnecessary,  to  animals  they  become  indispensable ;  and 
hence  it  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  this  class  of  organized 
beings  that  they  possess  organs  of  voluntary  motion,  and  all  those 
modifications  of  organic  structure  which  the  possession  of  such 
organs  implies. 

From  the  principles  now  explained  it  seems,  in  considering 
the  evidences  of  design,  contrivance,  and  adaptation  exhibited  by 
the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals,  to  be  most  natural  to  begin  with 
those  which  are  simplest  and  most  general,  or  those  which  are  com- 
mon to  both  kingdoms,— -viz.  those  of  nutrition ;  and  then  to  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  characters  and  relations  of  those  organs^and 
classes  of  organs,  which  are  proper  to  the  animal  kingdom, — 
viz.  those  of  sensation  where  they  are  found,  and  locomotion. 
Though  it  is  evident  that  Dr  Roget  admits  the  general  justice 
of  these  views,  and  the  natural  relations  on  which  they  are 
founded,  he  adopts  a  different  method  of  arrangement  in  the 
survey  which  he  takes  of  the  uses  of  the  organic  forms  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  tribes.  Considering  more  the  capacity  of 
his  readers,  perhaps,  than  the  natural  relations  of  the  different 
parts  of  his  subject,  he  begins  with  the  examination  of  those 
forms  of  organic  structure,  the  actions  and  effects  of  which  are 
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most  easily  understood.  It  would  be  hypercritical,  if  not  cen- 
sorious, to  object  to  this  arrangement,  since  it  is  obvious  to  all 
that  the  6r8t  quality  in  every  work  like  the  present  is,  that  it 
be  perfectly  intelligible,  not  only  in  language,  but  in  arrange- 
ment and  in  thought.  But  we  must  be  permitted  to  observe, 
that  such  a  mode  of  arrangement  interrupts  the  view  of  the 
great  general  object  of  the  Creator,  and  prevents  the  reader  from 
perceiving  so  clearly  and  distinctly  as  he  would  have  done,  the 
general  unity  of  design  in  structure  and  function  manifested  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  had  the  examination  of  the 
locomotive  functions  been  placed  under  their  natural  head.  By 
this  mode  of  arrangement,  indeed,  the  locomotive  organs  are  ele^ 
vated  to  an  undue  degree  of  importance ;  and  the  student  of 
nature  is  almost  naturally  led  to  forget  that,  however  important 
they  are  in  animals,  they  are  in  all  instances  the  mere  means 
by  which  nutriment  is  provided. 

After  making  these  explanations,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
say,  that  we  shall  follow  the  author,  nevertheless,  in  the  course 
which  he  pursues,  of  considering  first  the  mechanical  func- 
tions, and  then  those  which  are  more  strictly  vital. 

Dr  Roget  enters  upon  the  great  object  of  his  work,  by  a  ge- 
neral survey  of  the  mechanical  functions,  or  those  which  depend 
upon  the  simple  properties  of  matter,  and  the  well-known  laws 
of  mechanism.  He  first  takes  a  view  of  the  characters  of  orga- 
nization in  general,  which  he  justly  represents  to  consist  of  an 
infinite  number  of  material  particles  or  fibres  combined  together 
in  a  definite  manner,  and  not  homogeneous,  but  presenting  a 
variety  more  or  less  multiplied  of  parts ;  that  is  to  say,  some 
solid,  some  fluid,  and  some  semifluid, — and  each  possessing  not 
only  a  peculiar  mechanical  disposition,  but  peculiar  chemical 
constitution  and  properties.  In  illustration  of  this  he  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  the  characteristic  properties  of  vegetable  orga- 
nization. The  simplest  and  most  elementary  texture  in  these 
bodies  he  represents  to  consist  of  very  minute  vesicles  formed  by 
very  thin  transparent  membranes,  generally  of  an  oval  or  globular 
shape  at  first,  but  liable  to  become  changedin  consequence  of  mutual 
compression,  or  irregular  expansion  in  the  progress  of  develope- 
ment.  He  then  considers  the  modifications  which  this  structure 
undergoes,  in  order  to  form  the  different  elementary  textures  of 
plants.  The  developement  or  process  of  growth  observed  by 
vegetables  next  comes  under  observation ;  and  this  he  represents 
to  aflect  chiefly  the  circular  or  spiral  direction, — a  circumstance 
which,  though  established  as  a  fact,  has  not  yet  been  explained 
in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

He  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  subject  of  animal  organiza- 
tion, the  simplest  form  of  which,  in  imitation  of  Haller  and  all 
his  adherents,  he  regards  to  be  the  cellular  texture ;  and  then 
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Ukes  a  general  view  of  the  different  elementary  tissues  found  in 
animal  bodies,  each  of  which  possesses  distinctive  properties, 
and  is  arranged  in  a  definite  manner,  and  for  particular  purposes 
in  the  animd  economy. 

He  then  adverts  to  contractility  as  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ter of  living  bodies, — we  believe  he  should  have  said  animal 
bodies ;  allows  that  this  property  may  exist  independent  of  a 
fibrous  or  muscular  structure  in  the  lower  orders  of  zoophytes ; 
for  instance,  the  Infusoria^  Polypi^  Meduaaey  and  the  simpler 
kinds  of  Entozoa ;  and  adduces  as  the  best  examples  of  these 
proofs  of  contractility,  the  rapid  vibratory  motion  displayed  by 
the  CUia  of  the  two  first  families.  It  is  only  in  animals  placed 
a  little  above  these,  for  instance,  the  MoUuaca  and  the  ArticU" 
laia,  that  the  property  of  contractility  is  observed  to  be  connect- 
ed with  organs  of  fibrous  structure  or  muscles ;  and  while  he 
admits  the  existence  of  muscular  contractility  as  the  primary 
moving  agent  of  the  animal  machine,  he  denies  entirely  the  ex- 
istence of  this  property  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  follow  the  author  in  his  examination  of  the  phenome- 
na of  muscular  action,  as  exhibited  in  the  different  classes  of 
animals. 

Dr  Roget  proceeds  to  consider  the  phenomena  of  the  mecha- 
nical functions,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated  \Jir9U 
in  Zoophytes ;  secondly ,  in  the  Jfollusca;  thirdly ,  in  the  Article 
lata ;  fourthly^  in  the  Insects ;  and  then  in  the  different  classes 
of  the  vertebrated  animals. 

Sensation,  and  especially  locomotion,  have  been  long  taught 
by  physiologists  to  be  the  proper  characters,  by  the  possession  of 
which  animals  are  distinguished  from  plants.  The  proofs  of 
sensation  are  certainly  very  obscure  and  indistinct  in  the  lowest 
of  the  animal  tribes ;  but  all  are  supposed  to  possess  some  degree 
of  locomotion.  "  Excepting  a  few  among  the  lower  orders  of 
the  creation,  such  as  Zoophytes  and  MoUusca^  says  Dr  Roget, 
<^  all  animals  are  gifted  with  the  power  of  spontaneously  chang- 
ing their  situation,  according  to  their  several  wants  and  necessi- 
ties, and  are  thus  enabled  to  seek  and  to  choose  those  objects 
that  are  salutary,  and  to  avoid  or  reject  those  that  are  injurious.'" 
It  appears  from  the  observations  of  Dr  Grant,  which  are  quoted 
by  Dr  Roget  with  j udicious  commendation,  that  the  family  of  Zofh- 
phyta  and  MoUuaca  possess  the  power  of  exciting  motion  in  the 
currents  of  the  medium  in  which  they  live,  but  not,  at  all  times  of 
their  existence,  of  locomotion.  In  the  early  periods  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  animals,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  possess  the 
power  of  locomotion  for  the  sole  purpose,  apparently,  of  seeking 
for  themselves  an  abode  at  some  distance  from  the  place  of  birth, 
and  that,  when  once  fixed,  they  remain  unalterably  attached  for 
the  remaining  period  of  their  existence,  and  never  afterwards 
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give  any  indication  of  possessing  the  faculty  of  locomotion.  This 
is  an  arrangement  the  converse  of  what  takes  place  in  all  other 
animal  tribes  in  which  the  young  possess  either  none,  or  a  very 
limited  power  of  locomotion ;  whereas  in  the  adult  animals  this 
power  is  evidently  augmented,  and  presents  its  most  extensive 
form. 

Ts  this  property  of  locomotion  automatic  or  inherent  in  the 
animal  ?  or  are  they  merely  carried  along  by  the  motion  of 
the  media  in  which  they  exist  Pit  appears  to  be  ascertained  that 
the  ovoy  or  gemmules,  or  rudimentary  animals,  when  detached 
from  the  internal  canals  of  the  parent,  possess  on  their  rounded 
extremity  microscopic  filaments  or  cilia^  which  are  in  constant 
and  rapid  vibration ;  and  that,  by  striking  the  water  rapidly, 
they  impel  the  animal  in  a  particular  direction  through  it.  It 
is  ascertained  also,  that,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  after 
the  gemmules  have  been  detached  from  the  body  of  the  parent, 
when  they  become  attached  to  any  substance,  they  adhere  by 
their  narrow  extremity,  which  expands  itself  laterally,  forming 
a  broad  basis  ;  and  though  the  cilia  continue  to  move  for  a  few 
hours,  these  motions  soon  become  languid,  and  cease  entirely, 
and  the  cilia^  being  no  longer  wanted,  disappear.  This  is  a 
singular  proof  in  these  minute  and  otherwise  inert  animals,  of 
the  construction  of  parts  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  then  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  same  parts,  when  that  purpose  is  com- 
pleted. 

In  the  Polypiferoy  nearly  the  same  peculiarities  in  shape, 
growth,  and  actions  are  remarked.  The  same  circular  and  radiat- 
process  of  growth,  the  same  radiated  arrangement  of  parts,  es- 
pecially the  tentaculay — the  same  secretion  of  matter  in  a  fluid 
state  eventually  to  form  a  soUd  basis  of  support  and  protection, 
— the  same  formation  of  gemmules  and  their  detachment  from 
the  body  of  the  parent, — the  same  temporary  locomotion  by 
means  of  temporary  organs — and  the  same  atrophy  and  disap- 
pearance of  these  organs  when  the  young  animal  becomes  fixed, 
with  consequent  loss  of  locomotive  power  may  be  recognized. 

However  distinctly  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  large 
animals  may  indicate  the  adaptation  of  organs  for  certain  pur- 
poses, and  consequently  the  existence  of  design  and  contrivance 
in  the  mind  of  the  Creator  of  these  animals,  every  one  who  con- 
templates the  structure  of  the  Phytozoa  must  admit  that  it  is 
in  these  that  the  observer  recognizes  the  most  distinct  and  un- 
equivocal traces  of  Omnipotent  agency.  Every  thing  in  the  struc- 
ture, form,  and  actions  displayed  by  these  minute  animals  pre- 
sents some  purpose  or  intention ;  and  the  more  they  are  ob- 
served, the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that  a  certain  harmony  of 
construction  and  unity  of  design  has  been  observed. 
In  the  transition  from  the  vegetable  organization  to  that  of 
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animals,  it  is  important  for  the  observer  of  nature  to  remark  the 
gradual  transition  of  the  form  of  organization,  and  even  of  its 
uses.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  process  of  developement  af- 
fects the  circular  or  spiral  direction,  so  as  to  give  the  productions 
of  this  kingdom  a  rounded  or  cylindrical  shape,  and  a  radiated 
disposition  of  parts.  In  the  developement  of  the  first  or  lowest 
forms  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  same  character  in  the  impulse 
of  developement  is  observed.  Not  only  is  the  same  simplicity 
in  the  arrangement  of  cells  and  fibres  remarked ;  but  the  shape 
of  these  bodies  is  orbicular,  or  cylindrical,  and  their  organs  are 
arranged  in  a  radiated  manner. 

*'  In  the  construction  of  the  zoophytes/'  says  the  author^  '^  na- 
ture seems  still  to  keep  in  view  the  models  of  vegetable  forms,  the  cha- 
racters of  which,  while  effecting  the  transition  from  one  kingdom  to 
the  other,  she  continues  to  impress  on  her  productions.  Zoophytes, 
both  in  their  outward  form  and  in  the  disposition  of  their  internal 
organs,  preserve  the  symmetrical  arrangement  round  a  common 
centre,  so  generally  exhibited  in  plants,  and  especially  in  flowers, 
and  in  the  verticiilated  leaves  and  branches.  Hence  the  radiated 
or  star-like  forms  which  predominate  in  most  of  the  animals  of  this 
class ;  and  hence  they  have  obtained  the  title  of  Radiata,  by  which 
Cuvier  has  designated  them." 

.  In  the  polypiferous  zoophytes,  this  progression  of  organisa- 
tion is  still  distinctly  to  be  traced,  and  may  be  shown  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  functions  of  the  animals.  In  these  tribes,  the 
adult  animals  are  invariably  attached  like  plants  to  one  spot, 
by  means  of  the  formation  of  a  calcareous  or  horny  shell,  or  basis, 
which  is  inorganic.  But,  though  really  inorganic,  its  structure 
is  peculiar,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  product  of  these  animals,  and 
consequently  the  product  of  organization. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  remark,  that  in  many  of  these  tribes, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  Sertularia^  the  resemblance  to  the  ve- 
getable kingdom  is  observed  in  the  ramified  or  dendritic  arrange- 
ment of  this  deposit ;  and  even  in  the  Flustra^  in  which  this 
deposit  is  arranged  in  the  shape  of  minute  cells  like  those  of 
the  honeycomb,  the  general  disposition  of  these  cells  follows 
the  arborescent  or  ramified  standard  of  arrangement.  Many 
similar  examples  are  afforded  by  the  Coral,  Gorgonia^  and  the 
IsiH  hippurisj  or  jointed  coral. 

It  has  been  often  made  a  subject  of  inquiry  among  naturalists, 
— seeing  that,  by  the  arrangement  of  these  polypiferous  zoo- 
phytes, many  living  bodies,  apparently  independent,  are  found 
Aggregated  and  living  in  mutual  society  and  connection, — what 
are  the  exact  limits  of  their  individuality ;  whether  each  is  to  be 
viewed  as  a  separate,  independent  and  isolated  animal,  or  the 
whole  of  one  dendritic  body,  like  productions  adhering  by  the 
same  common  root,  is  to  be  considered  as  one  individual  animal. 
As  each  individual  possesses  a  single  appropriate  mouth  with  ic9i^ 
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taculu^  and  may  thus  be  nourished  independently  of  the  others, 
naturalists  have  been  rather  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  view ;  and 
Dr  Roget,  without  deciding  very  positively,  seems  disposed  to 
adhere  to  this  opinion. 

The  Sea  Pen,  or  Pennatula^  has  been  alleged  by  some  natu. 
ralists  to  possess  the  power  of  swimming  by  the  spontaneous 
movements  of  the  component  polypi ;  but,  according  to  the  ob« 
servation  of  Dr  Grant,  who  has  watched  these  animals  with  great 
care,  they  do  not  possess  any  locomotive  faculty. 

The  attachment  to  the  solid  axis  is,  according  to  Dr  Roget, 
the  circumstance  in  the  economy  of  the  Polypifera^  which  im- 
poses restraint  on  their  motions  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  first 
tribe  in  which  the  animal  is  divested  of  this  restraint,  it  displays 
the  power  of  spontaneous  locomotion.  Of  this,  as  well  as  of  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  construction  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  hy^ 
dra  forms  an  apt  example.  This  animal,  which  consists  of  a 
mere  fleshy  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  possesses  the  power  of  mov- 
ing successively,  though  very  slowly,  from  one  part  to  another, 
by  inflecting  its  body  in  the  proposed  direction,  turning  the  head 
by  one  or  more  of  the  tentactda^  and  then  approximating  the 
foot  or  heel  to  the  head ; — and  in  some  instances  it  performs  a 
series  of  soubremtits^  or  rapid  leaps,  by  incurvating  the  body, 
and  detaching  the  foot,  while  the  ientacula  or  mouth  adhere. 

The  Infusoria  possess  still  more  extensive  powers  of  locomo- 
tion ;  and  the  Animal  Wheel,  or  Rotiferoy  is  provided  with  an 
orbicular  apparatus  on  the  head,  which  creates  a  perpetual  cir- 
cular current  in  the  surrounding  fluid,  and  enables  the  animal 
to  move  with  rapidity  to  and  fro. 

As  the  scale  of  animal  existence  ascends,  the  power  of  locomo* 
tion  becomes  more  manifest  and  extended ;  and  the  Medusa^  the 
type  of  the  sea  Nettles,  possesses  the  power,  not  only  of  impelling 
itself  in  various  directions  through  the  medium,  but  of  sinking  or 
rising  to  the  surface,  by  contracting  its  dimensions  in  a  very  per- 
fect manner.  The  Physalia^  or  Portugese  man  of  war,  exhibits  a 
still  more  remarkable  piece  of  mechanism  for  locomotive  impulse, 
and  for  sinking  and  rising  through  a  liquid  medium.  The  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  furnished  with  a  purple-coloured  membrane, 
which,  as  in  the  Vdeliii^  serves  as  a  sail  to  catch  the  passing  breese, 
and  a  large  ovoidal  air-bladder,  which  is  inflated  when  the  animal 
wishes  to  ascend  to  the  surface,  and  contracted,  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  air  when  it  descends.  It  is  only  in  calm  weather 
that  these  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  seas  spread  the  purple  sail 
and  distend  the  oval  globe.  Whenever  the  surface  is  ruffled 
with  a  breath  of  wind,  the  sail  is  furled,  the  vesicle  is  con- 
tracted, and  they  dive  into  the  tranquil  depths  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  ActimcBy  or  Sea  Anemone  tribe,  we  perceive  the  pheno- 
mena of  forcible  contraction  to  be  associated  with  a  still  more  dis- 
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tinct  arrangement  of  muscular  fibres.  They  have,  nevertheless, 
limited  locomotive  powers,  and  adhere  in  general  to  the  rocks  on 
which  they  live, — their  numerous  ientacula  being  chiefly  employ- 
ed in  searching  in  the  liquid  medium  for  food,  or  avoiding  the 
approach  of  danger. 

In  the  tribes  now  mentioned,  and  also  in  the  molluscous  fa- 
milies of  animals,  the  organs  of  locomotion,  when  present,  are 
evidently  destined  for  progression  in  a  liquid  medium.  When 
we  pass  in  our  survey  to  the  Articulata,  we  find  that  the  or- 
gans of  locomotion  are  with  equal  certainty,  and  more  obviously 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  progression  on  land,  or  flight 
through  the  atmosphere ;  and  in  the  number  which  seek  their 
prey  in  traversing  the  surface  of  water,  observation  recognizes  a 
most  perfect  mechanical  contrivance  for  sustentation  and  motion 
over  the  surface  of  a  liquid  medium. 

We  find  also  another  proof  of  regular  and  progressive  devia- 
tion in  design,  in  the  change  of  structure  exhibited  by  the  Mol- 
LuscA  and  Articulata.  In  the  Zoophyta,  as  far  as  the 
Echinodermatay  the  radiated  construction  and  arrangement  ap> 
proaching  to  that  of  the  vegetable  world  is  observed.  The  first 
deviation  from  this  type  is  exhibited  in  the  Mollusca,  which 
evince  less  of  the  vegetable  character  of  radiation,  and  more  of 
the  animal  t}rpe,  In  the  Articulata,  and  even  in  its  first  or 
least  perfect  tribe,  the  Annelida  or  annulose  animals,  the  radi- 
ated structure  is  entirely  abandoned,  and  a  new  law  of  construc- 
tion is  adopted,  by  which  all  the  parts  are  symmetrical  on  each 
side  of  the  one  longitudinal  axis,  and  a  vertical  plane  passing 
through  that  axis,  and  which  has  therefore  been  denominated 
the  mesial  plane, 

*'  As  a  direct  consequence  of  this  law,'*  says  Dr  Roget,  "  we 
shall  find  that  in  the  form8  which  are  hereafter  to  pass  under  our 
review,  as  far  as  the  external  organs  and  general  outline  of  the 
body  are  concerned,  all  that  exists  on  one  side  is  an  exact  counter- 
part, like  a  reflected  image,  of  what  is  found  on  the  other  side. 
While  in  the  Star-fish,  and  Echinus,  nothing  in  point  of  situation 
was  definite,  excepting  the  upper  and  the  lower  surface,  and  there 
was  no  side  which  could  be  exclusively  denominated  either  the 
right  or  the  left  side,  and  no  end  that  could  be  properly  said  to  be 
the  front,  or  the  back,  in  Articulated,  as  well  as  in  Vertebrated 
animals,  all  these  distinctions  are  clearly  marked  and  easily  defined." 
—Pp.  271,  272. 

Dr  Roget  then  describes  the  annular  or  ring-like  structure  of 
the  organs  of  locomotion  in  these  animals,  as  the  scries  of  homy 
bands  or  rings  connected  by  muscular  fibres,  following  the  lon- 
gitudinal direction  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  animal  contracts  them  for  progressive  motion. 

In  the  locomotive  organs  of  the  Cniataceay  perhaps,  the  phy- 
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Biological  zoologist  finds  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  design* 
and  contrivance  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  species.  These  animals,  indeed,  Dr  Roget 
is  inclined  to  regard  as  the  more  perfect  exemplifications  of  the 
model  of  construction  first  adopted  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
Arachniday  or  spider  tribe.  They  ar^  indeed,  many  of  them 
larger  and  stronger  animals  ;  the  materials  of  their  bodies  are 
denser,  more  solid,  and  less  delicate ;  the  parts  of  their  members 
are  articulated  with  greater  care,  being  generally  by  strong  hinge- 
joints  ;  and  the  muscles  by  which  they  are  moved,  and  which  are 
contained  in  the  interior  of  the  calcareous  or  bony  support,  are 
if  possible,  comparatively  more  energetic  and  stronger.  The  Crtt«- 
tacea  are,  nevertheless,  constructed  much  upon  the  same  stand- 
ard type,  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  greater  degree  of 
comparative  length  of  limb,  they  present  in  the  general  mould 
of  organization  the  same  character. 

In  the  following  circumstances,  however,  the  Crustacea  must 
be  viewed  as  constructed  according  to  a  more  advanced  type  of  or* 
ganization.  In  the^r^^  place,  the  head  is  provided  with  antennas^ 
and  organs  used  not  only  for  the  sense  of  touch,  but  apparently  for 
some  more  delicate  perceptions.     Secondly^  The  jaws  also  are 
provided  with  Palpi  or  false  feet, — organs  apparently  both  of 
touch,  taste,  and  auxiliary  prehension.     In  the  third  place,  in 
many  of  the  Crustacea^  as  the  lobster,  crab,  and  many  others, 
the  foremost  pair  of  true  feet  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  pair  of  very  strong  pincers  or  nippers  with  powerful 
claws,  with  notched  or  serrated  edges,  which  act  not  only  as  or- 
gans of  prehension  for  receiving  articles  of  food,  but  as  weapons 
of  offence  and  annoyance ;  thus  showing  the  solicitude  of  Nature 
in  making  the  limb  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  size  and  habi- 
tudes of  the  animal.     To  these  a  Jburth  may  be  added,  in  the 
fact  that,  as  the  Crustacea  live  principally  in  an  aquatic  medium, 
the  tail  is  fitted  with  flat  scales,  whicn  present  a  broad  surface  to 
the  water,  and  is  provided  with  strong  muscles  for  the  purpose  of 
motion ;  and  the  animal  possesses,  attached  to  the  lower  surface 
of  the  body,  five  pair  of  false  feet,  which  terminate  in  a  fin-like 
expansion,  and  are  thereby  enabled  to  act  like  oars. 
•   The  ejection  of  the  calcareous  covering  in  this  tribe  of  ani- 
mals, though  it  may  at  first  sight  seem  like  proofs  of  imperfect 
construction,  must,  when  fully  considered,  be  regarded  as  con- 
firmations of  great  sagacity  in  the  adaptations  of  structure  to 
particular  circumstances.     For  the  sake  of  protecting  the  soft 
and  tender  parts  of  their  economy  apparently,  the  hard  calcare- 
ous skeleton  is  placed  externally.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  what  is 
here  gained  in  the  way  of  security, is  lost  in  theease  with  which  the 
organs  are  enlarged  and  expanded  in  the  progressive  growth  of  the 
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animaL  As  the  organs  of  nutrition  expand,  they  necessarily  be- 
come too  large  for  the  dorsal  part  of  the  skeleton  or  shield  ;  and 
the  anterior  or  abdominal  portion,  though  consisting  of  pieces 
only  connected  by  hinges  and  indentations,  yields  to  the  expand- 
ing force  only  imperfectly.  The  muscles  lUso  of  the  extremities 
become  larger  in  proportion  to  the  calcareous  covering;  and  after 
some  time  must  be  hampered  and  restrained  in  their  motions. 

A  question  comes  then  to  be  considered,  whether  the  calcare* 
ous  covering  could  not  have  been  made  to  expand  and  increase, 
in  all  its  dimensions,  by  infinite  wisdom,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ske- 
leton of  the  Birds  and  Mammalia  P  The  answer  to  this  ob- 
jection is,  that  the  great  firmness  and  density  of  this  structure 
or  crust  does  not  admit  of  this  species  of  extension.  It  is  not 
oi^anized  a»bone ;  but  is  deposited  as  a  secreted  product  in  a 
membrane  consisting  of  Uttle  phosphate,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  hardness  and 
solidity. 

In  order,  however,  to  compensate  for  this  inconvenience,  the 
crusty  as  it  is  denominated,  is  periodically  ejected,  according 
as  the  increasing  size  of  the  soft  organs  requires  ;  and  the  or- 
gans of  the  animal  possess  the  power  of  secreting  anew  calcareous 
covering  adapted  to  the  increased  sise  of  its  body  and  the  seve- 
ral organs.  Of  this  curious  process,  which  was  well  described  by 
Reaumur,  Dr  Roget  gives  the  following  account. 

"  The  tendency  in  the  body  and  in  the  limbs  to  expand  during 
growth  is  restrained  by  the  limited  dimensions  of  the  shelly  which 
resists  the  efforts  to  enlarge  its  diameter.  But  this  force  of  expan- 
sion goes  on  increasing^  till  at  length  it  is  productive  of  much  un- 
easiness to  the  animal,  which  is^  in  consequence^  prompted  to  make 
a  violent  effort  to  relieve  itself;  by  this  means  it  generally  succeeds 
in  bursting  the  shell ;  and  then^  by  dint  of  repeated  struggles^  ex- 
tricates its  body  and  its  limbs.  The  lobster  first  withdraws  its 
claws^  and  then  its  feet,  as  if  it  were  pulling  them  out  of  a  pair  of 
boots :  the  head  next  Uirows  of  its  case,  together  with  its  anten- 
nse ;  and  the  two  eyes  are  disengaged  from  their  horny  pedicles. 
In  this  operation,  not  only  the  complex  apparatus  of  the  jaws,  but 
even  the  horny  cuticle  and  teeth  of  the  stomach,  are  all  cast  off 
along  with  the  shell :  and,  last  of  all,  the  tail  is  extricated^  But 
the  whole  process  is  not  accomplished  without  long  continued  ef- 
forts. Sometimes  the  legs  are  lacerated  or  torn  off,  in  the  attempt 
to  withdraw  them  from  the  shell ;  and  in  the  younger  Crustacea  the 
operation  is  not  unfrequently  fatal.  Even  when  successfully  ac- 
complished it  leaves  the  animal  in  a  most  languid  state :  the  limbs, 
being  soft  and  pliant,  are  scarcely  able  to  drag  the  body  along. 
They  are  not,  however,  left  altogether  without  defence.  For  smne 
time  before  the  old  shell  was  cast  off,  preparations  had  been  mak- 
ing for  forming  a  new  one.     The  membrane  which  lined  the  shell 
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had  been  acquiring  greater  density^and  had  already  collected  a  quan- 
tity of  liquid  materials  proper  for  the  consolidation  of  the  new  shelL 
These  materials  are  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  colouring 
matter,  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue^  giving  it  the  appearance  of  red  blood, 
though  it  differs  totally  from  blood  in  all  its  other  properties.  As 
soon  as  the  shell  is  cast  off,  this  membrane,  by  the  pressure  from 
within,  is  suddenly  expanded,  and  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  soft 
parts,  soon  acquires  a  much  larger  size  than  the  former  shell. 
Then  the  process  of  hardening  the  calcareous  ingredient  commen- 
ces, and  is  rapidly  completed ;  while  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
matter  is  added  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  solid  walls  which 
are  thus  constructing  for  the  support  of  the  animal.  Reaumur  es- 
timates that  the  lobster  gains,  during  each  change  of  its  covering, 
an  increase  of  one-fifth  of  its  former  dimensions.  When  the  ani- 
mal has  attained  its  full  size,  no  operation  of  this  kind  is  required, 
and  the  same  shell  is  permanently  retained." — Pp.  292-294«. 

The  care  of  the  Supreme  Creator  is  further  still  more  forci- 
bly and  clearly  exemplified  in  providing  for  the  exigencies  of  this 
large  periodical  consumption  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

"  A  provision  appears  to  be  made,  in  the  interior  of  the  animal, 
for  the  supply  of  the  large  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  required 
for  the  construction  of  the  shell  at  the  proper  time.  A  magazine 
of  carbonate  of  lime  is  collected,  previous  to  each  change  of  sheU, 
in  the  form  of  two  rounded  masses,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stomach. 
In  the  crab  these  balls  have  received  the  absurd  name  of  crab's 
eyes ;  and  during  the  formation  of  the  shell  they  disappear." — P. 
294. 

The  same  degree  of  solicitude  is  displayed  in  making  provjo 
sion  for  the  repair  of  parts  which  have  been  lost  or  injured  by  ac- 
cident 

*'  It  is  well  known  that  when  an  animal  of  this  class  has  been 
deprived  of  one  of  the  claws,  that  part  is  in  a  short  time  replaced 
by  a  new  claw,  which  grows  from  the  stump  of  the  one  which  had 
been  lost.  It  appears  from  the  investigations  o^  Reaumur,  that 
this  new  gro¥rth  takes  places  more  readily  at  particular  parts  of 
the  limb,  and  especially  at  the  joints ;  and  the  animal  seems  to  be 
aware  of  the  greater  facility  with  which  a  renewal  of  the  claw  can 
be  affected  at  these  parts ;  for  if  it  chance  to  receive  an  injury  at 
the  extremity  of  the  limb,  it  of\en,  by  a  spontaneous  effort,  breaks 
off  the  whole  limb  at  its  junction  with  the  trunk,  which  is  the  point 
where  the  growth  more  speedily  commences.  The  wound  soon 
becomes  covered  with  a  delicate  white  membrane,  which  presents 
at  first  a  convex  surface;  this  gradually  rises  to  a  point,  and  is  found 
on  examination  to  conceal  the  rudiment  of  a  new  claw.  At  first 
this  new  claw  enlarges  but  slowly,  as  if  collecting  strength  for  the  - 
more  vigorous  effort  of  expansion  which  afterwards  takes  place. 
As  it  grows,  the  membrane  is  pushed  forwards,  becoming  thinner 
in  proportion  as  it  is  stretched ;  till  -at  length  it  gives  way,  and  the 
soft  claw  is  exposed  to  view.  The  claw  how  enlarges  rapidly,  difid 
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in  a  few  days  more  acquires  a  shell  as  hard  as  that  which  had  pre- 
ceded it.  Usually,  however,  it  does  not  attain  the  same  size;  a 
circumstance  which  accounts  for  our  frequently  meeting  with  lob- 
sters and  crabs  which  have  one  claw  much  smaller  than  the  other. 
In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  castings,  this  disparity  gradually 
disappears.  The  same  power  of  restoration  is  found  to  reside  in 
the  legs,  the  antennse,  and  the  jaws. 

'*  We  must  naturally  be  curious  to  learn,  if  possible,  from  what 
source  these  astonishing  powers  of  regeneration  are  derived.  Reau- 
mur hazarded  die  conjecture,  that  there  might  be  originally  im- 
planted in  each  articulation  a  certain  number  of  embryo  limbs, 
ready  to  be  developed  as  occasion  might  require ;  somewhat  in  the 
way  in  which  the  rudiments  of  the  secondary  teeth  remain  con- 
cealed in  the  jaw,  in  preparation  for  replacing  the  first  set  when 
these  have  been  removed.  But  this  hypothesis  is  overturned  by 
the  fact,  tliat  if  the  animal  loses  only  part  of  the  limb,  it  is  the  de- 
ficient portion  alone,  and  not  the  whole  limb  that  is  regenerated. 
The  sprouting  of  the  new  claw  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the  bud- 
ding of  a  plant ;  both  having  their  origin  from  an  imperceptible 
atom,  or  germ,  which  is  either  formed  on  the  occasion,  or  had  pr^ 
existed  in  the  organization.  We  are,  however,  totally  destitute  of 
the  means  of  deciding  which  of  these  alternatives  is  nearest  to  the 
truth.  It  is  but  too  probable  that  the  agents  which  can  effect  such 
wonderful  operations  will  ever  baffle  our  most  scrutinizing  inqui- 
ries, and  that  they  are  of  too  refined  an  order  to  come  within  the 
reach  of  the  most  subtle  conjectures  that  human  imagination  can 
devise."— Pp.  264-^9^. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  speculation  as  to  the  immediate  agent 
by  which  this  species  of  separation  is  effected  is  not  a  legitimate 
object  of  human  inquiry,  and  is  by  no  means  requisite  to  com- 
plete the  argument  as  to  the  general  existence  of  design  in  the 
arrangement.    The  fact  is,  as  now  stated,  that,  when  either  the 
old  crust  becomes  inadequate,  by  losing  the  relation  of  proportion- 
ate size,  to  contain  conveniently  the  internal  parts,  or  when  it  is 
injured  or  lost,  the  organic  textures  of  the  animal  have  the  faculty 
of  secreting  a  new  material  for  the  purpose  of  repair.     It  is  clear 
that  these  textures  are  so  constituted  as  to  possess  this  power,  and 
to  be  capable  of  assuming  the  new  action  the  moment  they  are 
required  to  do  so.    'i'o  know  the  exact  mechanism  by  which  they 
do  so  would  be  very  desirable.  But  it  is  by  no  means  requisite  to 
the  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  design.   That  is 
abundantly  established  by  the  fact  that  separation  does  take 
place  under  the  circumstances  requiring  it. 

It  may  become  a  subject  of  most  just  inquiry  whether  the  stu- 
dent of  nature  does  not  recognize  more  numerous  and  more  im- 
pressive proofs  of  wise  design  and  beautiful  adaptation  of  mecha- 
nism in  the  bodies  of  the  insect  tribes  than  in  those  of  animals 

formed  on  a  larger  scale.     To  perceive  in  these  minute  animals 
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not  only  all  the  muscles  and  the  crasts  which  they  move,  arranged 
with  the  most  perpect  precision  ;  to  observe  in  the  creeping  ^r- 
vte  of  those  which  undergo  transformatioiis,  all  the  rudiments 
of  the  parts  composing  the  future  flying  animal ;  to  observe  the 
means  by  which  the  same  animal  crawls  along  the  ground,  or  wings 
its  flight  through  the  air ;  to  remark  the  beautiful  and  perfect 
mechanism  by  which  these  animals  can  move  along  a  ceiling,  and 
sustain  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  gravity  ;  and  to 
observe  the  singular  contrivance  by  which  several  of  them  are  en- 
abled to  traverse  the  surface  of  water  without  sinking  in  it,  are 
circumstances  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  with  wonder  and  de- 
light every  one  who  takes  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  re- 
sources of  accurate  mechanism.  To  explain  this,  however,  is 
sometimes  a  matter  of  difHculty. 

Observe,  for  instance,  the  common  blue-bottle  or  the  house- 
fly,  on  the  pane  of  a  window  or  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  and  con- 
sider how  securely  he  supports  his  whole  body  against  the  force 
of  gravitation.  Is  this  casual,  or  is  it  intentional ;  and  what  are 
the  means  by  which  it  is  effected  P  Dr  Roget  adopts  the  expla- 
nation originally  given  by  Derham,  and  more  recently  repro- 
duced by  arguments  and  observations  advanced  by  Sir  Everard 
Home,  illustrated  by  the  delineations  of  his  able  observer,  M. 
Bauer,  and  admitted  by  Messrs  Eirby  and  Spence.  ^*  The  ap- 
paratus/' says  l^r  Roget^  '*  consists  of  suckers,  the  arrangement 
and  construction  of  which  are  exceedingly  beautiful ;  and  of  which 
the  common  house-fly  presents  us  with  an  example.  In  this  insect 
that  part  of  the  last  joint  uf  the  tarsus  which  is  immediately  under 
the  root  of  the  claw,  has  two  suckers  appended  to  it  by  a  narrow 
funnel-shaped  neck,  moveable  by  muscles  in  all  directions.  In  the 
blue-bottle  fly,  the  sucking  part  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  mem- 
brane, capable  of  contraction  and  extension,  and  the  edges  of  which 
are  serrated  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  closest  application  to  any  sur- 
face."—P.  332,  333. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr  Blackwall,  however,  this 
anomalous  mode  of  progression  and  sustentation  exhibited  by 
these  animals  is  not  quite  so  easily  understood  as  we  have  been 
taught  to  believe  it.  The  discordance  of  the  accounts  given  by 
the  different  observers  of  the  mechanism  in  question  led  Mr 
Blackwall  to  inspect  the  parts  himself  with  a  powerful  compound 
microscope ;  and  we  give  his  description  in  his  own  words. 

^^  Minute  hairs,  very  closely  set,  and  directed  downwards,  so 
completely  cover  the  inferior  surface  of  the  expanded  membranes 
improperly  denominated  suckers,  with  which  the  terminal  joint 
of  the  tarsi  of  flies  is  provided,  that  it  cannot  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  objects  on  which  those  insects  move  by  any 
muscular  force  they  are  capable  of  exerting.     The  production 
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of  a  vacuum  between  each  membrane  and  the  plane  of  pcnnticMi 
is  therefore  clearly  impracticable,  unless  the  numerous  hairs  on 
the  under  side  of  thesa  organs  individually  perform  the  office  of 
suckers ;  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  in  their 
mechanism  which  in  the  slightest  degree  countenances  such  a 
hypothesis.^  ♦ 

Mr  Blackwall  then  found  upon  enclosing  in  jars  and  phials  of 
transparent  glass,  specimens  of  the  house-fly  {Muaca  domesiica^) 
and  the  flesh-fly  (Musca  vomUoria^)  that  they  traversed  the  in- 
terior of  these  vessels  in  every  direction  with  facility,  even  with 
the  backs  downwards,  so  long  as  they  remained  in  full  vigour  ; 
but  that  when  enfeebled  either  by  cold  or  long  continued  and 
over-exertion,  the  identical  flies  ascended  the  sides  of  the  glass 
with  difficulty,  and  were  quite  unable  tp  maintain  themselves 
with  the  feet  uppermost.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  were  re- 
cruited by  rest  or  warmth,  they  resumed  with  agility  those  sin- 
gular modes  of  progression,  which  their  frequency  only  make  us  to 
r^ard  with  indifference.  Mr  Blackwall  further  found,  that  flies 
which  are  unable  to  maintain  the  inverted  position  on  highly 
polished  bodies,  often  adhere  flrmly  with  the  feet  uppermost  to 
glass  defective  in  polish  or  slightly  soiled. 

From  these  and  similar  facts,  Mr  Blackwall  infers,  that  flies 
are  not  supported  on  the  pane  of  a  window  or  the  deling  of  a 
room,  either  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  Hi  was  maintain- 
ed by  Derham  and  Home,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  glutinous  secretion, 
as  was  imagined  by  others, — but  as  was  originally  conjectured  by 
Hooke,  from  accurate  microscopical  observation,  by  means 
strictly  mechanical.  It  appears,  in  short,  that  the  house-fly  is 
able,  while  its  vital  powers,  especially  the  function  of  respiration, 
continue  energetic,  to  traverse  not  only  the  upright  sides  of 
smooth  surfaces,  such  as  glass,  but  even  the  interior  dome  of  a 
glass  receiver ;  and  that  it  ceases  to  do  so  from  loss  of  muscu- 
lar power  ensuing  upon  impeded  respiration. 

We  have  brought  forward  these  facts  on  this  peculiar  faculty 
exhibited  by  several  of  the  dipterous  insects,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  few  points  in  the  present  work  to  which  the  learned  author 
has  devoted  less  attention,  perhaps,  than  the  subject  demanded. 
We  really  feel  unable  to  say  how  far  the  views  given  by  Mr 
Blackwall  are  entitled  to  a  greater  degree  of  attention  than  those 
usually  given  since  the  supposed  discovery  of  Sir  Everard  Home. 
But,  whatever  opinion  be  entertained  on  their  validity,  it  is  clear 
that  the  explanation  of  Sir  Everard  Home  cannot  be  admitted 
with  propriety  in  a  work  like  the  present,  to  the  exclusion  of 

*  On  the  Pulvilli  of  Insects,  Linnean  Transact.  Vol.  xvi.  part  iii.  p.  488. 
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that  originally  suggested  by  Dr  Hooke,  and  since  revived  by  Mr 
Blackwall.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  change 
of  explanation  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  mechanism  effects  its  purpose. 

The  aquatic  insects,  or  those  destined  to  live  in  damp  watery 
places,  present  some  curious  modifications  in  the  mechanical 
functions*  Observe  the  DytiactiSy  or  water-beetle,  moving  over 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  pool,  not  only  povided  with  a  body 
specifically  lighter  by  its  construction  than  the  medium  on  which 
he  moves,. and  of  a  boat-like  shape  in  general,  but  with  the  pos- 
terior 1^8  thick,  strong,  and  flattened,  and  the  tarsi  compressed 
and  greatly  ciliated,  so  as  to  act  like  oars  in  the  watery  expanse. 
The  water-boatman  or  NoUmecta^  on  the  other  hand,  meets  the 
same  exigency  in  a  different  manner.  This  little  creature, 
which  always  floats  on  the  back,  is  so  constructed,  that  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  is  above  the  centre  of  the  whole  body  or  meta- 
centre  ;  while  the  long  flat  oar-like  legs,  proceeding  from  the 
mesial  plane  of  the  abdominal  surface,  are  used  as  sculls  or 
oars. 

A  singular  disproportion  in  the  size  and  figure  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  legs,  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole 
body,  occurs  in  the  GryUotalpa^  or  mole-cricket.  In  this  sin- 
gular and  rather  formidable-looking  insect,  while  the  mesothoracic 
and  metathoracic  or  second  and  third  pairs  of  legs  correspond 
in  size  and  length  to  the  size  of  the  animaPs  body  in  general, 
the  prothoracic  or  first  pair  of  legs  are  short,  yet  thick,  strong, 
massy,  and  energetic,  and  are  provided  with  short  thick  teeth 
or  claws,  for  the  express  purpose  of  digging  and  throwing  back 
the  earth  while  burrowing.  The  same  animal  is  provided  with 
long  posterior  or  caudal  antennce^  which  are  required  in  groping 
its  way,  and  recognizing  the  presence  of  danger,  as  the  animal 
moves  in  a  retrograde  as  well  as  in  the  advancing  direction.  I| 
is  perhaps  difiicult  to  imagine  a  more  remarkable  example  of 
unrivalled  skill  and  power  emploved  in  the  construction  of  in- 
struments so  perfect,  yet  to  be  disposed  of  and  contained  in  so 
small  a  compass. 

Though  the  gaudy  colours  of  the  butterfly  tribe  are  certainly 
calculated  to  inspire  the  feelings  of  wonder  and  delight  in  a  very 
exquisite  degree,  and  the  observer  of  nature  becomes  still  mote 
penetrated  with  the  idea  of  wise  and  systematic  contrivance,  when 
he  observes  the  prc^ressive  transformation  which  these  creatures 
undergo,  from  the  crawling  and  loathed  caterpillar  to  the  admired 
butterfly ; — ^yet  there  is,  perhaps,  a  subject  of  not  less  interest 
found  in  the  humble  and  despised  family  of  beetles.  The  apt  and 
powerful  mechanism  by  which  these  jmimals  elevate  and  depress 
their  wings  as  they  prepare  for  flight  or  creeping,  and  the  ac- 
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curate  manner  in  which  the  wings  are  covered  and  protected  bjr 
the  wing-cases,  afford  probably  the  most  extraordinary  ezampk 
of  the  application  of  vital  organs  to  produce  mechanical  effects 
in  the  whole  compass  of  physiological  physics.  The  wings  are 
elevated  and  depressed  by  strong  muscles ;  and  in  the  cock- 
chaffer  or  Melolonthay  especially^  which  has  been  most  carefully 
dissected  by  M •  Straus  Durckheim,  the  muscles  which  depress 
the  wings  are  of  immense  sise,  and  very  powerful.  When  the 
wings  are  elevated,  they  must  be  retained  in  this  position,  and 
this  is  also  effected  by  elevators ;  the  power  of  which,  if  we  judge 
by  their  effects,  must  be  enormous.  Linnaeus  computed  that 
this  animal  is,  in  proportion  to  his  bulk,  more  than  six  times 
stronger  than  the  horse ;  and  asserts  that,  if  the  same  propor- 
tional force  which  is  possessed  by  the  stag-beetle,  another  indivi- 
dual of  this  family,  had  been  given  to  the  elephant,  he  would  have 
been  capable  of  tearing  up  by  the  roots  the  largest  trees,  and 
hurling  immense  masses  of  rocks  against  his  assailants.  The 
immense  muscular  force,  indeed,  of  some  of  the  coleopterous  in- 
sects is  seen  in  some  of  the  larger  genera ;  and  in  those  which 
feed  on  wood,  the  jaws  are  large,  hard,  and  strong,  and  moved 
by  very  powerful  muscles. 

We  must  not,  however,  dwell  on  this  subject,  which  might 
fill  volumes ;  but  shall  give  the  following  summary  by  the  pre- 
sent author,  on  the  peculiar  arrangements  of  the  muscles  withui 
the  hard  parts ; — the  agents  within  the  bodies  to  be  acted  on. 

"  But  while  we  must  admit  that  all  these  facts  indicate  a  remark* 
able  degree  of  energy  in  the  Contractile  power  of  the  mnscular 
fibres  of  insects^  we  should  at  the  same  time  recollect  that  the  di- 
minutive size  of  the  beings  which  display  those  powers  is  itself  the 
source  of  a  mechanical  advantage  not  possessed  by  larger  animals. 
The  efficacy  of  all  mechanical  arrangements  must  ultimately  de- 
pend on  a  due  proportion  between  the  moving  and  the  resisting 
forces :  hence  mechanisn  of  every  kind  must  be  adjusted  with  re- 
ference not  merely  to  the  relative,  but  to  the  absolute  dimensions 
of  the  structures  themselves.  This  will  be  evident  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  forces  which  are  called  into  action  are  resisted  by  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  composing  the  solid  parts  of  the  machine : 
and  this  cohesion,  being  not  a  variable  but  a  constant  and  definite 
force,  must  necessarily  limit  the  dimensions  of  every  mechanical 
structure,  whether  intended  for  stability  or  for  action.  An  edifice 
raised  beyond  a  certain  magnitude,  will  not  support  itself,  because 
the  weight  of  the  materials  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  strength. 
How  often  has  it  been  found  that  a  machine  which  works  admir- 
ably in  a  small  model,  will  totally  fail  in  its  performance  when  con- 
structed on  a  larger  scale  ?  Any  lever,  of  whatever  form,  may  be 
increased  in  its  dimensions  imtil  the  force  of  gravity  becomes  su- 
perior to  the  cohesion  of  itnwn  particles :  and  consequently  any 
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structure,  like  a  vegetable  or  animal  body,  cuniposed  of  a  conibi« 
iiation  of  levers,  would,  if  its  size  were  to  exceed  a  certain  limit,  fiill 
to  pieces  merely  by  its  own  weight.  This  can  be  prevented  either 
by  employing  materials  of  greater  cohesive  strength,  or  by  increas- 
ing, at  the  points  where  the  strains  are  greatest,  the  thickness  of 
the  parts  compared  with  their  length  :  but  the  choice  of  materials 
is  necessarily  restricted  within  narrow  limitS|  and  the  latter  expe- 
dient would  entirely  alter  the  relative  proportions  of  the  parts,  and 
would  require  a  complete  change  in  the  plan  of  their  construction.** 
—Pp.  359,  360. 

How  truly,  in  short,  was  it  said  by  the  contemplative  poet,  of 
the  skill,  wisdom,  and  power  displayed  in  these  animals,  that 
it  was  really  more  wonderful  than  the  construction  of  larger  ani- 
mals. 

^*  Contrivance  intricate,  expressed  with  ease. 
Where  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees. 
The  shapely  limb,  the  lubricated  joint, 
Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point. 
Muscle  and  nerve  miraculously  spun, 
His  mighty  work,  who  speaks  and  it  is  done ; 
The  Invisible  in  things,  scarce  seen,  revealed. 
To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  field." 

The  peculiar  manner  and  minute  scale  upon  which  the  organs 
of  these  animals  are  constructed  is,  in  short,  adapted  to  the 
size  of  the  animals ;  and  accordingly,  Dr  Koget  proceeds  to  ob* 
serve  that  a  mode  of  construction  entirely  different  must  have 
been  required,  had  these  animals  been  only  somewhat  larger. 
*'  In  passing  from  tlie  smaller  to  the  larger  animals,  we  find,  ac- 
cordingly, that  new  models  are  adopted,  a  new  order  of  architec- 
ture introduced,  and  new  laws  of  developement  observed.  We  have, 
next,  tiien,  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  procedure  of  nature  in 
tlie  execution  of  this  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive  scheme  of 
animal  organization. — P.  SGO. 

From  the  Insects,  the  last  and  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of 
the  invertebrated  animals,  Dr  Roget  passes,  by  a  natural  tran- 
sition, to  the  vertebrated  animals,  the  mechanical  functions  of 
which  are  then  surveyed  in  the  usual  order,  ascending  from  the 
Fishes  by  the  Reptiles,  to  the  Mammalia  and  Birds. 

In  this  survey,  the  learned  author  reviews  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  subject  in  the  following  order.  After  a  few 
preliminary  observations  on  vertebrated  animals,  and  their  or- 
ganic characters  in  general,  he  considers  the  structure  and  com- 
position of  bone, — their  peculiar  organic  element,  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  formed, — the  characters  of  the  spino-cerebral  axb, — 
the  structure  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  component  ver- 
tcbra*,  the  cranium^  and  the  skeleton  generally,  llie  author 
justly  represents  the  transition  in  structure  and  anatomical  ar- 
rangement, from  the  highest  of  the  In  vertebhata  to  the  lowest 
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of  the  Vertebrata,— -from  the  Crustacea  to  the  Fishes^  to  be 
found  in  the  Loligo  or  cuttle-fish,  and  the  Myaine  or  gelatinous 
hag. 

*'  An  approximation  is  evidently  made  towards  an  internal  akele* 
tfm  in  the  cephalopodous  molluscs ;  where  «e  find  a  central  body, 
cartilaginous  in  some  species^  calcareous  in  others.  In  the  Loligo 
it  has  a  long  and  sleitder  shape,  and  is  pointed  at  the  end  like  t£e 
blade  of  a  sword  ;  it  bears^  as, we  shall  hereafter  notice^  some  resem- 
blance to  the  cartilaginous  spine  of  the  fish  called  the  Myxine,  or 
GastrobranchuSf  which  does  not  enclose  the  spinal  marrow,  but  on- 
ly admits  it  to  pass  along  a  groove  in  its  upper  edge. 

''^  All  these  multiplied  instances,  when  weighed  together,  and  unit- 
ed in  a  comprehensive  view,  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  there  ex- 
ists very  perceptible  links  of  connection  among  all  the  classes  a£ 
created  beings,  even  in  those  apparently  the  most  remote  from  one 
another.  They  render  it  clear  to  the  discerning  eye  of  the  philo- 
sophic naturalist,  that  all  the  races  of  animated  beings  are  mem- 
bers of  one  family,  and  the  offspring  of  the  same  provident  parent, 
who  has  matured  all  his  plans  on  a  deeply  premeditated  system, 
and  who  dispenses  all  his  gifts  with  the  most  salutary  regard  to 
the  general  welfare  of  his  creatures." — P.  407- 

This  is  followed,  in  a  separate  chapter,  by  a  view  of  the  organs 
of  support  and  locomotion  in  fishes,  and  the  peculiar  contrivan- 
ces adopted  for  the  purpose  of  progress  through  the  medium  in 
which  they  live. 

Dr  Roget  treats  then  of  the  same  functions  in  the  reptiles, 
and  traces  with  much  talent,  and  in  an  interesting  manner,  the 
modifications  which  the  locomotive  organs  present  in  the  difiTe- 
rent  stages  of  existence  in  this  division  of  animals,  and  in  the 
four  great  families  into  which  they  are  naturally  divided,  of 
Batrachoid,  Ophidial,  Saurial,  and  Cheloniad  Reptiles. 

To  this  succeeds  the  consideration  of  the  locomotive  organs 
in  the  Mammalia,  and  in  the  Birds. 

We  would  willingly  accompany  the  author  in  his  interesting 
observations  on  the  mutual  connections  of  these  different  tribes, 
and  on  the  examples  of  uniformity  of  design  manifested  in  the 
construction  of  the  respective  forms  of  locomotive  organs  allot- 
ted to  each.  But  this  our  limits  at  present  forbid ;  and  we  must 
be  satisfied  by  referring  our  readers  generally  to  the  work,  in 
which  they  will  at  once  find  interest  excited  and  maintained, 
and  information  communicated  in  a  pleasing  manner,  and  a  ge^ 
neral  spirit  of  philosophy  inspired. 

We  are  scarcely  in  a  condition  in  the  present  stage  of  our  ob- 
servations on  this  work  to  speak  more  strongly  or  more  in  de- 
tail of  its  merits.  We  may  be  peculiar  in  thinking  that  the 
subjects  of  the^r*^  volume  are  perhaps  less  deeply  and  power- 
fuUy  interesting  than  those  of  the  second.   We  must,  however. 
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observe,  that  Dr  Roget  has  been  very  successful  in  a  subject  of 
such  unbounded  extent,  and  so  multifarious  and  manifold  in  its 
details,  in  selecting  those  topics  principally  which  serve  not  only 
to  sustain  the  general  interest  of  the  disquisition,  but  to  accom- 
plish the  great  purpose  of  his  undertaking,  the  demonstration 
of  wise  Design  in  devising,  consummate  Power  in  execution,  and 
unremitting  Benevolence  in  the  preservation  of  all  the  parts  and 
classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  When  we  bear  this  in  mind, 
we  feel,  that,  for  any  little  oversights,  there  is  no  just  ground  of 
complaint,  and  we  have  only  to  express  our  admiration,  that,  in 
a  subject  of  such  extent,  the  whole  has  been  so  ably  and  so 
happily  accomplished. 

The  style  in  which  this  work  is  composed,  presents  so  happy 
a  contrast  to  many  that  we  are  compelled,  in  the  course  of  our 
vocation,  to  peruse,  that  we  feel  it  would  be  wrong  to  pass  its 
excellencies  over  in  silence.  It  is  always  perspicuous  and  cor- 
rect, often  elegant  and  dignified ;  and  throughout  it  breathes 
the  pure  feelings  of  an  enlightened,  philosophical,  and  benevo- 
lent mind. 


Art.  II. — Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  Article  Tuber^ 
cular  Phthisis.     By  Dr  James  Clabk. 

Few  medical  men  have  enjoyed  more  favourable  opportuni- 
ties  for  studying  the  phenomena  and  investigating  the  nature  of 
pulmonary  consumption  than  Dr  James  Clark.  He  practised 
in  Rome  during  many  years,  at  a  time  when  hundreds  of  his  in- 
valid  countrymen  annually  flocked  to  the  south  and,  by  resort- 
ing to  him  for  advice,  afforded  him  a  wide  and  varied  field  of 
observation.  These  (q)portuiiities  were  afterwards  extended  by 
the  publication  of  his  excellent  work  on  the  influence  of  climate 
on  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease, — a  work  which  not 
only  established  his  reputation  as  a  skilful  and  discriminating 
physician,  but  led  to  his  being  extensively  consulted  on  his 
return  to  England  in  the  same  description  of  cases  with  which 
he  had  been  so  conversant  abroad.  The  admirable  treatise  we 
are  now  to  notice  embodies  the  results  of  both  his  former  and 
his  recent  experience ;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not 
raise  its  author  to  a  still  higher  rank  in  the  estimation  of  his 
brethren,  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

The  remarkable  prevalence  of  scrofulous  and  tubercular  afl^ec- 
tions,  the  obscurity  in  which  their  origin  and  nature  are  still  in- 
volved, and  the  fatality  which  attends  toeir  progress,  render  their 
farther  elucidation  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance.  So  that, 
whether  we  regard  the  inherent  iEterest  of  the  subject,  or  the 
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fitness  of  the  author  to  do  it  justice,  the  work  before  ua  poaaei 
the  strongest  claims  on  our  attention. 

Having  already  so  often  expressed  our  sense  of  the  value 
Laennec^s  diagnostic  method,  and  commented  on  the  success 
researches  of  fiayle,  Louis,  Andral,  and  others,  who  have  i 
lowed  in  his  footsteps,  we  shall  not  recur  Xo  them  at  present,  1 
merely  state,  that,  although  a  variety  of  diflTereut  affections  \ 
formerly  comprehended  under  the  name  phthisU^  the  term 
now  applied  to  designate  exclusively  that  form  of  pulmoni 
disease  which  arises  from  the  formation  and  breaking  down 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and  in  this  sense  alone  it  is  used  by  ] 
Clark.  The  history  of  consumption  and  that  of  tuberculc 
disruption  are  thus  identical,  the  one  being  the  direct  result 
the  other. 

Different  opinions  prevail  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  puhn 
nary  tubercles.  By  most  writers  they  are  regarded  as  essential 
a  local  affection,  in  which  the  general  system  does  not  parti< 
pate  until  the  local  ailment  has  made  considerable  advances,  ai 
has  excited  that  febrile  disturbance  which  almost  always  atten 
the  later  progress  of  protracted  internal  disease.  In  support  of  tl 
view  it  is  argued,  that  tubercles  may  exist  for  years  in  a  dorma 
or  inactive  state,  and  the  patient  continue  to  enjoy  tolerat 
health  so  long  as  every  source  of  irritation  likely  to  excite  the 
to  activity  is  carefully  avoided ;  whereas,  from  the  moment  the 
progress  becomes  accelerated,  the  constitutional  disorder  kee: 
pace  with  the  local  affection. 

In  so  far  as  this  opinion  considers  the  degeneration  of  ti 
bercles  to  be  the  essence,  or  sine  qua  non^  of  pulmonary  pktA 
«t«,  Dr  Clark  fully  concurs  in  it.  But  he  goes  a  step  farther  bai 
in  the  inquiry  than  is  commonly  done,  and  seeks  to  discov 
what  the  peculiarity  is  which  induces  the  original  formation 
tubercles,  in  preference  to  every  other  kind  of  morbid  action  in  tl 
part,  and  justly  insists,  that  that  condition,  whatever  it  may  I 
— and  not  the  appearance  of  tubercles,  is  truly  the  first  stage  ( 
the  disease ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  consider  the  success  wit 
which  he  demonstrates  this  important  position  as  perhaps  tl 
chief  and  distinguishing  excellence  of  the  book. 

Let  us,  however,  not  be  misunderstood.  Dr  Clark  admit 
as  every  one  must  do,  that  the  febrile  disturbance  which  attenc 
the  later  stages  of  tubercular  disease  is  sympathetic  of  the  loc 
irritation,  and  is  proportioned  in  degree  to  its  extent  and  to  tl 
excitability  of  constitution.  But  this  disturbance  is  subsequei 
to  and  totally  distinct  from  the  constitutional  disorder  which  I 
believes  to  precede  and  give  rise  to  the  tubercular  deposit ;  an 
it  is  of  the  latter  alone  that  we  are  now  speaking. 

To  that  condition  of  the  general  system  which  induces  tl 
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deposition  of  tuberculous  matter  from  causes  which,  without  its 
concurrence,  would  prove  wholly  inadequate,  and  which  is  ma- 
nifestly in  itself  a  departure  from  health,  Dr  Clark  giyes  the 
name  of  tubercular  cacheana ;  and,  if  the  view  which  he  gives 
of  its  relation  to  the  future  disease  be  correct,  its  practical  value 
can  scarcely  be  over  estimated,  as  it  affords  a  surer  and  more  con- 
sistent guide  for  both  the  preventive  and  curative  treatment 
than  any  we  have  hitherto  possessed ;  that  it  possesses  a  high 
degree  of  probability  will,  we  think,  be  apparent  to  every 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  evidence  on  whidh 
it  is  founded,  and  observe  the  progress  of  tubercular  consump- 
tion. 

The  influence  of  the  constitutional  state  in  favouring  the  sub- 
sequent dev elopement  of  tubercles  is  well  exemplified  in  the  he- 
reditary tendency  to  consumption  which  is  observed  to  be  trans- 
mitted from  parents  to  oflspring.  In  these  instances,  it  is  ge- 
S rally,  though  not  always,  as  was  justly  maintained  by  John 
unter,  the  predisposing  state  of  the  system,  and  not  actually 
formed  tubercles,  which  is  inherited  by  the  child.  Were  it 
otherwise,  few  such  children  could  survive  the  first  months  of 
existence ;  whereas  it  is  notorious  that  numbers  of  them  pass 
their  infancy  in  the  apparent  enjoyment  of  health,  and  do  not 
become  phthisical  till  rapid  growth  impairs  their  stamina,  or  till 
attaining  the  age  at  which  the  disease  first  developed  itself  in 
their  parents. 

The  above  fact  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  prove  that  the  consti- 
tutional state,  preceding  and  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  tu- 
bercles, is  really  the  most  important  element  in  their  production ; 
and  such,  in  fact,  is  the  only  inference  which  accords  with  the 
phenomena.  When,  for  example,  in  individuals  previously 
healthy,  either  in  man  or  among  the  lower  animals,  tuberculous 
deposition  in  any  of  the  living  tissues  is  brought  about  by  defi- 
ciency of  food,  the  local  effect  is  manifestly  the  result  of  a  pre- 
existing constitutional  cause ;  and  as  the  latter  is  the  origo 
malij  the  true  source  of  danger,  it  becomes  a  primary  object  with 
the  physician  to  discover  the  earliest  signs  of  its  existence,  to 
ascertain  its  causes  and  nature,  and  to  endeavour  to  obviate 
these  by  every  possible  means ;  and  it  is  to  delay  too  long  to 
wait  the  actual  formation  of  tubercles,  and  then  seek  by  care  to 
arrest  their  farther  progress. 

In  most  medical  works,  however,  the  preceding  constitutional 
disorder  is  not  sufficiently  adverted  to,  and  the  disease  is  con- 
sidered to  begin  only  with  the  first  deposition  of  the  tubercu- 
lous matter ;  while,  consequently,  every  care  is  recommended, 
with  a  view  to  avoid  exciting  the  dormant  tubercles  to  activity, 
little  or  nothing  is  inculcated  in  the  way  of  preventing  their  de- 
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position :  whereas,  if  Dr  CUric^s  views  be  oorraety  it  is  obvioas. 
\j  the  signs  which  indicate  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  tubercu- 
lar cachexia^  and  the  causes  by  which  it  is  induced,  which  ouf^ 
iu  an  especial  manner  to  engage  our  attention,  and  claim  oar 
remedial  measures.  At  this  early  period  the  disease  is  still 
amenable  to  treatment,  and  the  tubercular  disoirganisation  may 
often  be  preyented ;  and  it  is  only  by  measures  directed  to  this 
end  that  the  prevelance  and  fatdity  of  consumption  can  ever 
be  effectually  diminished. 

It  is  common  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  pulmonary  tubercles  to 
neglected  colds,  damp  or  wet  clothes,  exposure  to  the  weather, 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  breathing  an  atmosphere  load- 
ed with  foreign  and  irritating  substances,   &c.      But   expe- 
rience shows,  that  it  is  only  where  the  tubercular  predisposition, 
either  natural  or  acquired,  already  exists,  tha^  these  causes  prare 
sufficient  for  their  production.      Innumerable  instances  acooid- 
ingly  occur,  of  well  constituted  persons  bdng  exposed  for  a  Icam 
time  to  the  operation  of  the  same  influodces,  without  tuberco* 
kr  disease  bemg  induced  either  in  the  lungs  or  in  any  other  or- 
gan.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  individual  lives  sur- 
rounded  by  circumstances  which  favour  the  development   of 
the  tuberculous  diathesig^  tubercles  are  formed  not  only  in  the 
lungs,  but  in  the  various  other  organs  of  the  body,  on  the  ap- 
idication  of  causes  which,  but  for  the  predisposition,  would  never 
nave  disturbed  the  general  health.   A  soundly  constituted  person 
may  survive  an  injury  involving  the  loss  of  half  a  lung,  and  his 
health  be  scarcely  perceptibly  impaired  ;  whereas  in  another,  a 
tenth  part  of  the  same  injury  would  have  destroyed  life,  by 
causing  the  deposition  of  tubercles  within  a  few  days  of  its  in- 
fliction.    Hence  the  state  of  the  system  which  tends  to  the  for- 
mation of  tubercles  is  really  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
ought  to  have  the  most  earnest  attention  of  the  physician  from 
its  earliest  dawn. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  practical  value  of  this  leading 
principle,  Dr  Clark  passes  in  review  the  various  sources  from 
which  the  tubercular  cachema  is  observed  to  spring,  and  the 
features  by  which  its  existence  may  be  recognized.  He  traces 
it  first  as  the  result  of  hereditary  transmission  from  parent 
to  child,  and  makes  the  important  remark,  that  the  ofispring 
may  derive  the  tuberculous  constitution  from  the  parents,  with- 
out either  of  the  latter  being  himself  subject  to  it.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  no  doubt,  the  parent  is  also  imbued  with  it ;  but 
it  often  happens  that  bad  health  in  the  parent  from  any  other 
cause,  and  especially  from  severe  dyspepsia,  enfeebles  the  con- 
stitution of  the  offspring,  so  far  as  to  impart  to  it  an  unusual 
susceptibility  of  tuberculous  disease ;  and  this  great  truth  can- 
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not  be  brought  too  prominently  under  the  notice  of  parents  as 
well  as  of  the  profession.  It  affords  a  strong  stimulus  not  only 
to  avoid  ill-assorted  marriages,  but  to  observe  that  line  of  con- 
duct which,  by  regularity,  temperance,  and  useful  activity,  shall 
most  conduce  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  all  the  bodily  func- 
tions. When  we  see  our  own  errors  and  neglect  punished  in 
the  persons  of  our  children,  and  heaping  \inmerited  suffering 
upon  them,  we  cannot  but  feel  doubly  interested  in  every  means 
which  shall  add  to  our  power  of  preserving  health,  and  prevent- 
ing the  future  inroads  of  disease. 

Dr  Clark  next  touches  upon  the  almost  insane  conduct  of 
many  mothers  during  pregnancy,  as  producing  a  very  deleteri- 
ous influence  on  the  constitution  of  the  child,  and  rendering  it 
unusually  susceptible  of  tuberculous  disease  in  afler  life.  From 
sheer  ignorance,  the  mother  is  often  not  aware  that  her  gaieties, 
late  hours,  crowded  assemblies,  dances,  and  general  mode  of  life, 
have  any  effect  whatever  on  the  fate  of  her  offspring ;  and  thus 
she  sins  confidingly,  and  without  hesitation,  where  perhaps  a 
well-timed  expostulation  from  her  medical  attendant  might  have 
been  the  means  of  preventing  mischief,  and  obviating  much 
future  regret. 

Among  the  lower  orders,  the  infant  continues  exposed  after 
birth  to  many  influences,  which,  if  left  unsuspectingly  in  full 
operation,  are  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  induce  that  constitu- 
tional state  which  is  so  favourable  tathe  formation  of  pulmonary 
tubercles  from  otherwise  inadequate  causes.  Bad  nursing, 
injudicious  feeding,  neglect  of  cleanliness,  impure  air,  imperfect 
clothing,  a  low  damp  situation,  domestic  discomfort,  and,  in  short, 
every  thing  which  tends  to  impair  nutrition  and  induce  debility, 
are  all  of  tliis  description ;  and  we  are  quite  satisfied,  that  the 
more  their  influence  is  investigated,  the  more  completely  will 
the  reader  go  along  with  l>r  Clark,  in  the  pains  which  he  takes 
to  inculcate  their  importance  in  the  production  of  tuberculous 
disease.  And,  accordingly,  although  it  was  long  believed  that 
consumption  was  rarely  met  with  till  near  the  age  of  puberty, 
it  is  now  ascertained  that  many  children  fall  victims  to  it,  even 
in  the  earliest  years  of  life. 

On  continuing  our  review  through  the  successive  periods  of 
life,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  the  same  great  truth  of  the  depen- 
dence of  tubercles  on  a  constitutional  or  general,  and  not  a  mere- 
ly local  cause,  will  become  more  and  more  evident ;  but  want  of 
room  prevents  our  entering  into  the  details  necessary  to  establish 
the  fact.    For  these  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr  Clark's  own 

Eages,  and  at  present  shall  merely  add,  that  we  think  the  author 
as  rendered  an  essential  service  to  medical  science,  by  the  success 
with  which  he  has  traced  the  connection  between  the  tuberculous 
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diathesis  and  the  various  forms  of  dyspeptic  dUorder,  tod  ex- 
plained the  undoubted  influence  which  abdominal  congeation  has 
in  inducing  tubercular  disorganiiation  in  the  lungs.  Dr  Wilson 
Philip  has  long  since  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
what  lie  calls  dyspeptic  phthisis,  as  in  its  early  stage  a  cnirable 
form  of  consumption  ;  but  Dr  Clark  more  justly,  we  think,  re- 
gards it  as  merely  tBe  first  stage  of  ordinary  tubercular  phthisis, 
and  thinks  that  the  ultimate  result,  vii.  the  formation  and  soften- 
ing of  pulmonary  tubercles,  is  the  same  in  this  as  in  the  other 
varieties  of  the  disease.  In  dyspeptic  phthisis,  the  imperfect 
assimilation  consequent  on  protracted  indigestion  is  considered 
by  Dr  Clark  as  the  true  source  of  the  tuberculous  diathesis  in 
such  cases. 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  Dr  Clark  remarks,  that,  in  childrm 
of  a  strumous  habit,  we  observe  a  constant  disposiiion  to  a  con- 
gestive state  of  the  abdominal  circulation,  which,  if  not  obviated, 
IS  sure  to  induce  tuberculous  disease,  and  death  at  an  early  age. 
In  youth  the  same  state  is  often  the  precursor  of  tuberculous 
cachexia  ;  but  it  is  in  middle  life,  between  the  ages  of  thirty-five 
and  fifty,  that  the  congestion  shews  itself  by  marked  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  which  exist  for  a  length  of  time,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  obscure  the  tuberculous  disease  till  too  late.  The  latter,  in- 
deed, rarely  occurs  at  thb  period  of  life  without  protracted  dys- 
peptic disorder  preceding  its  appearance,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  digestive  derangement  is  often  a  mere  consc- 
jquence  of  a  long  pre-existing  state  of  congestion  in  the  venous 
system  of  the  abdominal  viscera, — a  state  which  Dr  Clark  de- 
scribes as  familiar  to  many  of  the  pathologists  of  the  last  century. 

Our  own  experience  goes  far  to  confirm  the  truth  of  these  re- 
marks, and  we  are  convinced  tliat,  by  going  farther  back  in  the 
chain  of  causes  than  we  are  accustomed  to  do,  and  adopting  the 
preventive  measures  which  are  then  applicable,  a  great  deal  may 
be  done  both  in  warding  off  and  in  arrestitig  the  progress  of  tu- 
bercular consumption.  Every  page  of  Dr  Clark''s  treatise  seems 
to  have  been  written  under  this  conviction,  and  it  contains  scarce- 
ly a  line  which  docs  not  admit  of  a  direct  and  obvious  applica- 
tion,*—a  feature  which  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  eminently 
characteristic  of  truth.  Views  which,  although  ingenious,  are 
not  true,  seldom  admit  of  any  other  than  a  forced  or  unnatural 
application,  while  truth  alone  harmonizes  with  every  thing 
around  it,  as  if  intentionally  fitted  for  the  place  which  it  is  made 
to  occupy. 

After  showing  how  the  causes  of  tubercular  cachexia  at  the 
different  periods  of  life  may  be  most  successfully  guarded  against, 
so  as  to  prevent  its  formation,  Dr  Clark  proceeds  to  consider  how 
the  diathesis  ought  to  be  treated  when  it  is  once  formed,  but  be- 
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fore  the  actual  deposition  of  tubercles  has  taken  place.  In 
this  important  part  of  the  inquiry,  he  discusses  the  employment 
of  mercury,  taraxacum,  sarsaparilla,  sulphur,  mineral  waters,  and 
a  variety  of  other  remedial  agents,  such  as  purgatives,  tonics, 
bathiug,  travelling,  &c.  on  each  of  which  he  offers  some  very  ju- 
dicious observations,  for  which  we  cannot  find  room,  and  which 
we  strongly  recommend  to  the  careful  perusal  of  the  reader. 

The  principles  of  treatment  laid  down  by  Dr  Clark,  and  his 
remarks  on  the  various  remedies  which  have  been  recommended 
for  the  cure  of  phthisis,  are  characterized  by  the  same  sound 
sense,  discriminating  observation,  and  direct  practical  aim  which 
distinguish  all  his  writings,  and  which  render  him  so  safe  a  guide 
to  men  of  less  skill  and  experience  than  himself.  It  requires  no 
one  to  rise  from  the  dead  to  tell  us  how  useless  all  the  means 
employed  for  the  discussion  of  tubercles  have  hitherto  proved, 
and  how  hopeless  our  expectations  of  cure  must  consequently  be 
after  tubercles  are  fairly  formed.  But  we  cannot  dismiss  the 
subject  without  adverting  to  the  recent  employment  of  emetics 
on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  cure  of  phthisis  by  Dr  Giovanni  de 
Vittis,  at  the  military  hospital  at  Capua.  Almost  all  the  con- 
sumptive patients  belonging  to  the  Neapolitan  army  are  sent 
thither  for  treatment;  and  antimonial  emetics  having  been  admi- 
nistered daily  to  every  case  which  occurred  between  the  1st  May 
1828  and  16th  January  1 832.  The  result  was,  that  in  that  time 
40  cases  of  chronic  catarrh,  47  of  phthisis  in  the  first  stage,  102 
in  the  second,  and  27  in  the  third,  were  discharged  cured.  We 
are  far  from  thinking  that  all  of  the  above  were  cases  of  tuber- 
cular phthisis,  or  that  all  were  really  cured  who  were  discharged 
as  cured ;  but  after  making  every  allowance,  enough  remains  to 
show  that  great  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  judicious 
use  of  emetics,  where  phthisis,  if  not  actually  formed,  is  at  least 
evidently  impending.  Dr  Clark,  adopting  Dr  CarswelPs  view 
of  the  gradual  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter  on  mucous  sur- 
faces, conceives  that  the  repeated  action  of  emetics  may,  from 
their  well  known  power  of  increasing  the  bronchial  secretions, 
and  facilitating  their  expectoration,  be  really  useful  in  prevent- 
ing the  accumulation  of  tuberculous  matter  in  the  air-cells  and 
minute  ramifications  of  the  bronchiae,— and  consequently  the  lo- 
calization of  the  disease, — till  time  has  been  given  for  the  cure 
of  the  constitutional  disorder.  Whether  the  author  is  correct 
in  liis  pathology,  we  shall  not  now  inquire ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  formerly,  when  emetics  were  in  more  general  use 
than  they  now  are,  practitioners  of  the  highest  merit  gave  strong 
testimony  to  their  usefulness,  in  the  very  outset  of  the  disease. 
Now  that  we  possess  in  auscultation  the  means  of  a  more  accu- 
rate diagnosis  than  our  predecessors,  it  would  certainly  be  de- 
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siraUe  that  a  cautious  frial  were  made,  and  the  results  cemma- 
ntcated  to  the  proferaion. 

Dr  Clark  thinks  that  the  action  of  emetics  is  not  limited  to 
their  direct  effect  on  the  lungs,  but  that  they  are  also  servioeabk 
by  improving  the  abdominal  secretions,  and  obviating  the  Tenous 
otmgestion  which  so  often  precedes  the  developement  of  the  tu- 
bercular constitution.   We  are  acquainted  with  one  or  two  facts 
which  strikingly  corroborate  this  opinion*     One  was  the  case  of 
a  patient  who,  after  being  ill  for  several  months  of  what  was  con- 
sidered to  be  phthisis,  was  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  a  sea  voy- 
age.    The  first  four  weeks  were  unusually  stormy ;  and,  for 
more  than  three  weeks,  the  patient  was  in  a  state  of  almost  con- 
stant nausea,  and  not  unfrequently  of  severe  sickness.     At  the 
end  of  that  time  all  the  pulmonary  symptoms  were  for  the  first 
time  mitigated,  and  although  the  debility  Mid  emaciation  had 
increased,  the  feeling  of  returning  health  was  again  perceived, 
the  appetite  and  digestion  were  improved,  and  recovery  went  on 
steadily  though  not  rapidly.     In  this  case  the  abdominal  func- 
tions underwent  improvement  at  the  same  time  as  the  pulmonaiy 
ailment,  and  the  state  of  the  skin — ^in  our  opinion  a  very  in- 
fluential consideration — also  became  more  healthy  and  natural 
than  it  had  been  for  months  before.     These  facts,  we  think, 
demonstrate  the  propriety  of  farther  inquiry  ;  and  we  trust  that 
those  members  of  the  profession  whose  opportunities  are  favour- 
able will  endeavour  to  ascertain,  not  only  the  circumstances 
under  which  emetics  are  likely  to  be  advantageous,  but  the  cases 
in  which  their  action  is  likely  to  be  injurious.     Their  utility 
must,  we  suspect,  be  limited  to  the  earliest  threatening  of  tuber- 
cular disease. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  Dr  Clark''s  opinions  on  theinfluence 
of  climate,  and  on  the  various  other  remedial  agents  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  tubercular  phthisis.  We  have  ourselves  en- 
joyed numerous  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  effects  of  climate 
in  every  stage  of  consumption,  and  we  cordially  bear  our  testi- 
mony to  the  soundness  and  value  of  the  views  on  this  subject 
inculcated  by  Dr  Clark.  Indeed,  taking  the  treatise  as  a  whole, 
we  are  acquainted  with  few  which  can  be  compared  with  it, 
either  for  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  subject,  or  for 
the  clear,  philosophical,  and  truly  practical  manner  in  which 
its  doctrines  are  developed ;  and  we  cannot  recall  any  monograph, 
from  the  diligent  study  of  which  not  only  the  student,  but  the 
practitioner,  may  derive  more  satisfaction  and  substantial  profes- 
sional advantage. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  in  types,  a  republication  of 
Dr  Clark''s  dissertation,  in  the  form  of  a  separate  volume,  has 
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been  announced,  under  the  title  of  A  Treatise  on  Pulmonary 
Consumption,  comprising  an  Inquiry  ifito  the  Causes,  Na-^ 
ture,  Preventiofi,  and  Cure  of  Tuberculous  and  Scrofulous 
diseases  in  general.  The  work,  we  understand,  has  been  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  some  parts  of  it  almost  rewritten.  In 
its  present  form,  the  arrangement  and  a  few  of  the  minor  details 
are  in  some  respects  defective.  In  the  forthcoming  editions, 
these  imperfections  will  no  doubt  be  removed. 


Art.  III. — Du  Procidi  Operatoire,  <Jrc.  Of  the  Operative 
process  to  be  followed  in  the  examination  of  Organs  by 
Mediate  Percussion,  and  a  collection  of  Memoirs  on  Physio- 
logy.  Pathology,  and  Diagnosis,  By  P.  A.  Pioery,  D.  M.  P. 
&c.    Paris  and  London,  1830.    8vo.  Pp.  431. 

Ix  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  we  noticed  briefly  M. 
Piorry^s  Treatise  on  Mediate  Percussion,  contained  in  the  first 
part  of  the  volume  before  us,  and  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
first  of  the  memoirs  on  certain  points  of  physiology,  pathology, 
and  diagnosis,  which  constitute  the  concluding  portion.  These, 
as  mentioned  in  our  last  article,  are  arranged  under  four  heads, 
the  first  consisting  of  three  papers  on  the  circulation,  the  second 
of  three  on  respiration,  the  third  of  two  on  the  digestive  organs, 
and  the  fourth  of  one  on  a  species  of  megrim.  We  confine  our 
notice  to  the  first  three  papers. 

A.  1.  On  losses  of  Blood, — The  first  paper  contains  M.  Piurry  s 
experiments  on  animals,  and  observations  on  man,  together  with 
his  views  of  the  loss  of  blood  in  general,  the  influence  of  gravity 
on  the  circulation,  general  considerations  on  syncope  and  cerebral 
congestion,  and  some  observations  on  d^ath  by  syncope,  and  on 
phlebotomy.  According  to  M.  Piorry,  blood  to  the  extent  of  the 
twenty-fifth  or  even  the  twentieth  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  may 
be  abstracted  at  one  time,  from  a  healthy  man  or  animal,  without 
producing  serious  inconvenience.  On  some  dogs  a  tenth  may  be 
abstracted.  In  animals  of  different  ages,  the  results  are  nearly  the 
same.  Very  young  children  affected  with  acute  tracheitis  have 
borne  large  bleedings  without  being  much  weakened  by  them ;  but 
from  numerous  facts,  it  is  evident,  that  convulsions  are  frequently 
the  result  of  carrying  blood-letting  too  far.  A  copious  blood-letting 
carried  to  syncope  in  general  produces  few  bad  symptoms  on  the 
succeeding  days,  weakness  alone  being  the  result  even  when  the 
blood  taken  away  amounts  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  patient^s 
weight.  If,  however,  the  bleeding  be  repeated,  death  may  ensue 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.     Bleedings  equivalent  to  tiie  thir* 
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ticth  or  fortieth  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  may  be  repeated  ie> 
veral  tiroes ;  and  in  this  way,  even  though  the  animal  be  kept 
without  food,  a  tenth  or  even  an  eighth  of  the  whole  weight  may 
lie  abstracted  by  successive  blood-lettings.     If  some  food  be 
given,  the  bleeding  may  be  carried  much  rarther ;  and  if  the  ani- 
mal continues  to  eat  and  drink,  its  weight  will  vary  very  little; 
blood  being  supplied  apparently  at  the  expense  of  the  alimoDts, 
however  small  their  quantity  may  be.      The  weight  of  the  ani- 
mals kept  without  food  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  blood  lost 
by  them,  which  is  more  slowly  reproduced  in  them  than  in  those 
above-mentioned.  On  opening,  some  time  after  death,  those  dogs 
which  did  not  die  till  several  hours  had  elapsed  after  the  bleed- 
ing, M.  Piorry  found  coagulated  fibrin  in  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  heart  and  the  large  veins.     To  ascertain  whether 
these  clots  caused  death,  he  opened  immediately  after  death  some 
dogs  similarly  situated ;  but  no  clots  were  found  in  the  heart ; 
whence  he  concludes  that  the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
and  the  want  ofhcemaUms  were  the  sole  causes  of  death.     How- 
ever  great  the  quantity  of  blood  lost,  much  still  remained  at  die 
centres  of  the  circulation.     M.  Piorry  remarked  in  one  of  the 
dogs  preserved  after  the  first  experiments  in  boxes  lined  with 
straw,  in  consequence  of  the  temperature  being  about  9XP  Fahr., 
•—a  phenomenon  which  he  regards  as  extraordinary.  The  serum 
of  the  blood  extracted  next  morning  was  absolutely  like  milk, 
while  in  the  evening  the  blood  drawn  presented  nothing  peculiar. 
The  cause  of  this  M.  Piorry  could  not  ascertain,  but  throws  out, 
in  the  form  of  an  interrogation,  the  hint,  that  it  might  have  been 
owing  to  the  want  of  fresh  air,  from  the  box  being  firmly  closed. 
We  presume  that  the  difficulty  to  M .  Piorry  is  the  remote  cause. 
But  we  must  observe,  that  he  appears  to  be  completely  ignorant 
of  the  causes  on  which  this  appearance  of  the  blood  depends,  as 
shown  by  various  papers  in  this  Journal.— •(See  Vol.  vii.  xviL 
xix.  xxxiii.) 

M.  Piorry  next  investigates  the  immediate  effects  of  copious 
bleedings  on  different  organs.  In  the  digestive  canal  we  have 
immediately  indigestion,  if  the  animals  have  taken  food,  and  some 
minutes  before  death,  contractions  of  the  large  intestines.  If 
the  hemorrhage  be  not  mortal,  there  is  want  of  appetite,  and 
most  frequently  thirst.  Some  hours  afterwards  the  animals  drink 
much,  but  do  not  eat.  The  thirst  is  the  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  blood,  and  not  of  any  gastric  or  other  irritation.  The  blad- 
der generally  contracts  at  the  same  time  as  the  rectum.  The 
pulsations  of  the  heart  and  arteries  become  feeble  and  accelerated, 
in  proportion  as  blood  is  abstracted.  The  contractions  of  the 
heart  become  afterwards  interipittent,  irregular,  and  insensible 
to  the  stethoscope  and  the  hand,  though  the  blood  still  flows  from 
the  open  vessels.     The  heart,  however,  continues  to  beat  and  to 
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throw  the  blood  out  forcibly,  when  the  animal  seema  to  have 
died  from  the  hemorrhage,  as  appears  when  the  heart  is  exposed. 
Derangement  of  the  action  of  the  heart  is  followed  by  disorder 
in  the  respiration,  which  becomes  difficult  and  convulsive.  Some 
moments  before  death  the  rattle  comes  on«  Syncope  occurs  in 
dogs  only  when  the  bleeding  is  enormous,  and  becomes  fatal  if 
the  hemorrhage  be  not  stopped.  Death  is  almost  always  pre- 
ceded by  tetanic  contractions,  and  when  the  dog  has  lost  much 
blood,  his  posteriors  are  as  it  were  paralysed.  The  animal  walks 
with  difficulty,  and  attempts  to  support  himself  against  the 
wall,  by  the  assistance  of  which,  if  he  reaches  it,  he  is  enabled 
to  make  some  steps.  The  wounds  of  dogs  which  have  sustained 
enormous  bleedings  heal  rapidly  both  by  the  first  and  second  in- 
tention. The  force  of  muscular  contraction  does  not  correspond 
to  the  quantity  of  blood  distributed  to  them ;  for  dogs  which  had 
lost  blood  to  a  tenth  of  their  weight  performed  vigorous  motions, 
and  the  oesophagus  could  be  galvanically  excited  twenty-four 
hours  after  death,  even  when  i^  was  separated  from  the  animal, 
and  did  not  consequently  contain  blood.  That  our  organs  may 
contract  from  defect  of  stimulus,  M.  Piorry  infers  to  be  proved, 
by  the  involuntary  emission  of  urine  and  feces,  and  the  tetanic 
convulsions  taking  place  only  when  the  animal  was  on  the  point 
of  falling  into  syncope,  and  when,  consequently,  the  bladder,  reo* 
tum,  and  brain  were  not  sufficiently  stimulated.  In  hemor- 
rhage the  emission  of  urine,  involuntary  dejections,  and  convul- 
sions, announce  imminent  and  dangerous  syncope,  though  it  do 
not  always  prove  mortal. 

The  changes  produced  in  the  circulatioii  by  bleeding  do  not 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  hemorrhage  is  prolonged.  Thus 
the  prodigious  and  instantaneous  weakening  of  the  pulse,  which 
occurred  in  some  instances  at  the  commencement  of  Uie  first 
bleeding  of  several  of  the  dogs,  continued  intense  for  an  inde- 
finite length  of  time  without  death  ensuing.  From  this  M. 
Piorry  infers,  that  we  ought  not  to  desist  from  bleeding,  because 
the  first  may  occasion  in  certain  individuals  a  rapid  and  sensible 
weakening  of  the  circulation.  In  a  number  of  cases  which 
he  met  with  at  the  Salpetriere,  the  extreme  smallness  of  the 
pulse  when  the  heart  was  distended  with  blood  did  not  prevent 
him  from  practising  blood-lettings,  which  were  attended  with  the 
happiest  results. 

Death  which  occurs  after  hemorrhage,  during  which  the  head  of 
the  animal  has  been  kept  low,  will  necessarily  be  sudden,  and  not 
preceded  by  syncope,  being  the  oonsequenoe  of  the  absolute  want 
of  blood.  In  other  cases  faintings  may  precede  real  death,  be- 
cause there  may  be  found  in  the  economy  circulating  fluids  which 
may  be  carried  back  to  the  brain.  Besides,  death  nay  occur  in 
consequence  of  the  instant  stoppage  of  the  course  of  blood  to  the 
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braiD,  wfaich  probably  takes  place  in  certain  cases  of  aDeuriatn, 
or  where  the  extreme  dilatation  of  the  heart  deprives  it  of  the 
power  of  carrying  the  liquid  to  the  brain.  On  the  other  band, 
a  very  small  quantity  of  blood  may  support  life,  provided  the 
nervous  centres  be  supplied  with  it. 

(Convalescence  from  loss  of  blood  takes  place  very  rapidly,  if 
the  subject  which  has  experienced  it  have  a  good  app^te  and 
good  digestion ;  but  it  will  be  much  slower  if  the  aliments  be  not 
in  sufficient  quantity.  From  this  it  follows  that,  ia  diseases  ot- 
the  gastric  or  pulmonary  organs,  where  hamalutis  is  incomplete^ 
we  ought  to  he  cautious  in  the  use  of  blood- letting. 

For  a  long  time  after  great  losses  of  blood  the  puise  is  very  ra- 
pid. Tills  rapidity  is  owing  to  loss  of  blood,  and  not  to  local 
irritation. 

M.  Of  the  influence  of'  gravity  on  the  nrcidation^^lt  is  al. 
most  impossible  to  kill  a  dog  by  opening  one  of  his  jugular  veins, 
while  his  posteriors  are  depressed.  Even  if  both  jugulars  beopen- 
ed  death  will  be  produced  wiih  difficulty.  If,  however,  the  poste- 
riors l>c  placed  on  a  level  with  the  head,  the  blood  flows  imme- 
diately, and  if  the  head  be  depressed  it  escapes  still  more  rapod- 
ly.  If  the  dog  be  returned  to  it  6rst  position  the  blood  ceases 
to  flow.  If  the  head  of  a  dog  which  has  lost  much  blood  be  kept 
elevated,  his  posteriors  and  paws  depressed  and  depeadent, 
syncope  supervenes.  If,  again,  the  posteriors  beclevated,  and  the 
head  depressed,  animation  is  restored.  If  a  dog,  which  appears 
to  have  perished  from  hemorrhage,  with  his  extremities  in  ibcir 
natural  position,  has  wiihin  two  or  three  minutes  his  posieriorm 
raised  or  his  head  depressed,  respiration  will  speedily  be  resiorvd, 
the  heart  will  contract  sensibly,  the  head,  which  was  hanging 
down,  will  be  raised,  the  paws  will  sustain  themselves,  and  C^ 
phalic  action  manifest  itself.  If,  however,  you  leave  in  aatate  dt> 
apparent  death  the  dog  in  its  first  position,  it  will  seldtma  renuB 
to  life.  If  all  the  parts  of  an  animal  revived,  as  above  described, 
be  placed  in  an  opposite  direction  for  some  minutes  syncope  will 
supervene.  The  esperiment, though  dangerous,  may  berepeated 
a  third  or  a  fourth  time. 

M.  Piorry  has  met  with  several  instances  of  the  same  influ- 
ence in  man.  The  life  of  one  woman  who  was  in  the  agonies  of 
death  wss  prolonged  for  some  hours  by  keeping  the  bead  low. 
A  very  interesting  case  in  illustration  of  the  same  is  narrated  bj 
the  author  in  the  second  section  of  the  paper  which  we  are  no* 
examining.  The  explanation  of  these  facts  is  obvious  to  tbi 
rational  physician,  who  avails  lymself  of  them  daily  in  the 
ciee  of  his  art.  The  circulation  may  be  going  on  in  a 
parts  of  the  body  in  which  it  is  favoured  by  gravity,  and 
in  others  where  it  opposed  by  the  same,  and  it  is  the 
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presence  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  which  produces  or 
puts  an  end  to  syncope. 

After  citing  several  circumstances  exhibiting  the  influence  of 
gravity  on  the  circulation,  M  Piorry  notes  the  application  which 
he  has  made  of  it. 

Three  cases  of  erysipelas  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  three 
of  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  arm,  in  consequence  of  phlebitis, 
were  speedily  brought  to  a  successful  termination,  by  keeping  the 
affected  parts  suspended  or  propped  up  above  the  level  of  the 
rest  of  the  body.  By  following  the  same  practice  in  inflamma- 
tions of  the  extremities  consequent  on  gunshot  wounds,  the  swel- 
ling was  often  reduced  in  a  night.  Many  other  instances  are 
given  of  the  good  effects  of  causing  the  patient  to  maintain  that 
position  which  shall  tend  to  withdraw  the  blood  from  the  aflected 
part. 

3.  General  considerations  on  syncope  and  cerebral  congestion. 
This  division  of  the  paper  M.  Piorry  subdivides  into  three  por- 
tions. In  the  first  he  investigates  the  causes  of  syncope — ^in 
the  second  he  gives  the  means  of  forming  a  diagnosis  between 
syncope  and  cerebral  congestion — and  in  the  third  he  discusses 
the  treatment  of  syncope. 

'*M .  Piorry  combats  the  opinion,  that  syncope  depends  upon 
the  suspension  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  That  it  is  owing  to 
a  want  of  cerebral  excitement  he  conceives  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing facts.  1^/,  Syncope  is  produced  by  moral  impressions,  odours, 
the  sight  of  a  disagreeable  object,  all  which  can  act  only  on  the 
brain  or  organs  of  sense.  2(/,  It  is  seldom  that  the  action  of  the 
heart  ceases  altogether  in  syncope.  Sd,  In  hemorrhage  the  ac- 
tion of  the  brain  is  suspended  before  that  of  the  heart.  The  heart 
beats  feebly,  it  is  true,  but  still  long  after  the  sensorial  or  loco- 
motive actions  of  the  brain  have  been  suspended.  It  even  beats 
when  the  animal  has  ceased  to  live,  in  consequenee  of  the  hemor- 
rhage, and  its  contractions  can  be  detected  by  the  ear,  and  even 
by  the  eye  when  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  opened.  4M,  If, 
when  much  blood  has  been  lost,  the  head  be  kept  elevated, 
syncope  supervenes ;  but  the  heart  still  beats  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  inferior  arteries  continue  to  pulsate.  It  is  from  the 
brain  then  that  leipothymia  proceeds.  5thy  If  the  head  be 
depressed  and  the  inferior  extremities  raised  syncope  ceases; 
the  return  of  cerebral  excitement  puts  an  end  to  leipothymia. 
That  the  syncope  produced  by  moral  impressions  or  consequent 
upon  certain  sensations,  is  owing  to  deficient  action  of  the  brain, 
M.  I*iorry  conceives  to  be  proved,  1«/,  Because  the  symptoms 
are  the  same,  and  the  identity  of  the  phenomena  leads  us  to  ad- 
mit the  identity  of  the  causes ;  and  2d,  Because  leipothymia^  from 
moral  causes,  is  cured  by  the  same  means  as  syncope  from  hemor- 
rhage. 
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We  pass  over  M.  Piorry^s  refutation  of  Bicbars  mrgamesntM 
to  prove  that  the  cause  of  syncope  was  in  the  he«rt.  Accoid. 
ing  to  the  author  the  following  is  the  true  account  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  brain,  or  rather  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  suspends  its 
influence  over  the  heart,  the  beatings  of  which  become  less  strong 
and  less  regular.  Hence  less  blood  is  sent  to  the  brain,  there 
is  less  excitement,  less  influence  over  the  heart,  and  a  t^oden- 
cy  to  a  continuance  of  leipothymia.  But  excite  the  brain  by 
inclined  posture  tlie  syncope  ceases,  and  thebeatings  of  the  heart, 
which  still  continue,  assume  greater  force  and  regidarity.  He 
believes  with  Bichat,  that  syncope  following  hemorrhage  is  cans* 
ed  by  the  brain  not  being  stimulated  by  blood,  but  he  does  not 
believe  that  the  heart  ceases  to  act  before  the  brain.  The  cause 
of  death  is  deficiency  of  blood,  and  not  deficient  action  of  the 
heart. 

We  now  come  to  M.  Piorry^s  method  of  distinguidiing  sgn- 
cope  from  cerebral  congestion ;  a  subject  of  great  practical  im- 
portance.  He  sets  out  with  observing,  that  the  excess  and 
deficiency  of  the  neculiar  stimulus  of  an  orsan  may  produce  the 
same  eflects.  Of  this  he  cites  several  examples.  He  then  adverts 
to  the  points  of  resemblance  between  syncope  and  apoplexy,  and 
shows  that  the  state  of  the  circulation  is  in  general  sufficients 
enable  the  practitioner  to  distinguish  the  two  diseases.  In  ce* 
rebral  congestion  the  contractions  of  the  heart  are  slow,  strong, 
and  easily  analyzed ;  in  svncope  they  are  accelerated,  feeble,  and 
irregular.  In  spoplexy  tne  pulse,  especially  of  the  arteries  of  the 
head,  is  in  general  full,  vibrating,  and  slow ;  in  syncope  it  is  small 
quick,  and  compressible.  The  face,  lips,  and  gums  are  rosy  or 
red  in  apoplexy,  but  pale  in  syncope.  In  certain  cases,  however, 
the  diagnosis  is  not  so  easy,  as  the  circulation  does  not  flemish 
such  positive  data.  In  these  M.  Piorry  recommends  us  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  information  to  be  derived  from  placing  the 
patient  in  the  vertical  or  horizontal  position  as  the  case  may  be. 
If,  upon  the  whole,  we  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  patient 
labours  under  cerebral  congestion,  by  placing  him  in  a  vertical 
position,  the  evil  will  be  diminished,  or  at  least  not  increased,  if 
the  diagnosis  be  correct.  Of  course,  if  the  diagnosis  be  incorect, 
the  symptoms  will  be  aggravated.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  syncope 
be  suspected,  the  patient  is  to  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  posture 
and  the  eflects  observed.  The  author,  not  without  reason,  recom- 
mends  caution  in  putting  this  plan  in  execution,  lest  the  patient 
be  killed  in  the  attempt  to  ascertain  his  disease. 

In  the  treatment  of  syncope,  M.  Piorry  depends  chiefly  on 
placing  the  head  in  a  lower  position  than  the  trunk,  and  on  ele- 
vation of  the  1^,  thighs,  pelvis,  and  arms.  Thus  all  the  venous 
blood  of  the  economy  is  directed  towards  the  brain.     An  im- 
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portant  objection,  however,  here  presents  itself ;  the  blood  which 
reaches  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  venous,  and  must  be  direct- 
ed to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  before  it  can  reach  the  brain. 
But  how  can  the  low  position  of  the  head  suddenly  restore  the 
patient  to  life  when  the  respiration  is  suspended  P  To  this  M. 
Piorry  replies,  that  facts  are  better  than  reasonings ;  that  the  facts 
he  mentions  are  incontrovertible,  and  are,  besides,  in  accordance 
with  what  we  should  expect.  There  always  remains,  even  when 
syncope  has  been  complete,  a  certain  quantity  of  arterial  blood 
in  the  left  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  arteries.  This  column 
of  liquid  is  not  large  enough  in  the  state  of  stasis  to  be  propel- 
led  to  the  brain,  because  it  must  be  distributed  through  the  ar- 
terial system.  But,  change  the  position  as  recommended  above, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  nutrient  liquid,  carried  to- 
wards the  parts  which  are  lowered,  will  stimulate  the  encephalon 
sufficiently  to  produce  the  first  inspiratory  movements,  and  after 
that,  the  successive  portions  of  blood  from  the  extremities  reaching 
the  heart,  will  experience  the  influence  of  the  air  and  be  carried 
to  the  brain  and  support  life. 

4.  On  death  by  syncope  and  on  phkboiomy.  According  to 
M.  Piorry^s  opinion  death,  by  syncope,  next  to  that  caused  by 
asphyxia  from  bronchial  frothy  mucus,  is  the  most  frequent.  Se- 
vere  hemorrhage,  as  from  opening  an  artery,  or  an  excessive  di- 
arrhoea causing  an  enormous  loss  of  the  circulating  fluids,  insuf- 
licient  nourishment,  grave  organic  lesions,  as  pulmonary  tu- 
bercles, or  cancer  of  the  stomach  preventing  hwmatosis,  and, 
in  fine,  over-distension  of  the  heart,  or  its  not  receiving  sufficient 
nervous  influence  to  enable  it  to  convey  the  blood  towards  the 
encephalon,  may  all  produce  death  in  consequence  of  their  depriv- 
ing the  encephalon  of  its  proper  stimulus.  In  these  difierent 
morbid  states  there  are  points  of  resemblance  and  diflerencc. 
Death  of  the  brain  always  takes  place  first,  but  there  isadiflercnce 
between  the  last  moments  in  syncope  rapidly  produced  and  those 
in  which  it  supervenes  slowly.  In  the  former  case,  the  brain, 
which  is  vigorous  and  well  nourished,  suflers  severely  from  the 
loss  of  its  stimulus,  and  hence  in  great  hemorrhages,  the  convul- 
sions and  contractions  which  precede  death.  In  the  latter,  how- 
ever the  stimulus  is  slowly  withdrawn,the  oi^an,  which  is  by  de- 
grees atrophied  and  enfeebled,  is  accustomed  to  this  gradual  di- 
minution of  stimulus,  and  no  reaction  ensues  when  it  has  reached 
its  last  term.  It  is  thus  that  certain  consumptive  and  cancerous 
patients  perish  without  suffering,  or  cerebral  afiections.  In  syn- 
cope  the  loss  of  blood  is  either  absolute  or  relative.  In  the  first 
case  the  syncope  can  be  cured  only  by  introducing  blood  into 
the  system ;  in  the  other  it  may  be  readily  put  an  end  to  by  caus*- 
ing  tne  blood,  which  is  distributed  elsewhere,  to  reach  the  brain. 

There  is  an  anatomical  diflerencc  between  the  death  occa< 
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gioned  bv  syncope  and  that  which  follows  the  ratUe.  On  open- 
ing  the  tnorax  the  lung  is  found  retracted,  lying  on  its  root,  small 
and  not  crepitating,  When  the  loss  of  blood  is  absolute  the  pul- 
monary parenchyma  is  pale,  and  its  vessels  smalL  When  the 
loss  of  blood  is  relative,  the  vessels  are  distended,  and  the  tissue 
of  the  lung  coloured.  In  death  from  rapid  cessation  of  nervous 
action,  the  respiratory  organs  may  be  collapsed,  as  in  syncope  in 
general,  but  they  will  contain  blood,  and  be  highly  coloured,  as  in 
the  cases  where  life  is  destroyed,  not  from  want  of  blood,  but  from 
its  not  reaching  the  brain.  Death,  however,  by  nervous  sideration, 
is  very  rare.  It  is  said  to  occur  from  lightning  and  apoplexy 
of  the  annular  protuberance,  or  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  spi- 
nal cord.  Cerebral  hemorrhage  from  any  other  point  causes  death 
with  the  rattle. 

Death  may  be  caused  by  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
though  fluids  appear  in  the  sinuses  on  inspection,  because  life 
is  supported,  not  by  the  fluid  which  remains  in  the  encephalon, 
but  by  that  which  circulates  there.  The  cerebral  veins  may  be 
full  when  there  is  general  anaemia,  for  the  cranium  forms  a  cavity 
into  which  the  external  air  cannot  penetrate,  and  the  atmospheric 
pressure  must  retain  the  blood  there,  as  otherwise  a  vacuum  would 
be  formed  in  the  cranium.  The  venous  blood  cannot  quit  the 
sinuses  without  being  driven  on  by  the  blood  coming  from  the  ar- 
teries, which  does  not  take  place  in  syncope. 

Applying  these  facts  to  the  employment  of  UoodJet- 
ting,  M.  Piorry  lays  down  the  following  rules.  When  the  lung 
gives  a  dull  sound  on  percussion  (presente  de  lu  matite)  with 
persistence  of  the  respiratory  murmur ;  when  the  heart  is  di- 
lated, the  liver  voluminous^  and  the  spleen  large ;  when  the 
veins  are  distended,  the  blood  circulating  in  them  rapidly,  the 
pulse  strong  and  full,  the  capillaries  injected,  the  mucous  mem- 
branes red  and  the  muscles  firm  and  large ;  then  the  quantity  of 
blood  is  enormous,  and  a  considerable  portion  may  be  drawn  with- 
out fear.  But  if  oppositesymptoms  announce  anosmia,  bleeding 
ought  to  be  avoided,  especially  if  deep  organic  lesions  prevent 
the  reparation  of  the  fluid  abstracted.  Some  of  these  characterise 
tics,  however,  may  be  absent.  The  pulse  may  be  weak,  the  ex- 
ternal venous  circulation  difficult,  and  the  capillaries  pale,  but  if 
there  be  internal  congestion  there  is  blood  which  may  be  abstract* 
ted  cautiously.  The  practitioner  ought  to  avoid  bleeding  indi- 
viduals whose  integuments  are  coloured,  but  whose  internal  or* 
gans  are  in  a  state  opposite  to  plethora.  These  individuals  with 
a  fresh  and  rosy  tint,  bear  bleeding  worse  than  dry  lean  pale-faced 
men.  Blood  ought  not  to  be  abstracted  from  a  patient  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  his  head  is  on  a  level  with  his  trunk,  for  if 
^y ncope  supervene  we  are  deprived  of  the  principal  means  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  it. 
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Wc  pass  over  the  rest  of  the  section,  which  contains  minute 
directions  for  the  performance  of  phlebotomy,  and  for  recovering 
a  patient  from  syncope,  if  it  should  occur.  We  shall  give  M. 
Piorry ""s  general  conclusions. 

1 .  Blood  may  be  abstracted  to  the  amount  of  several  pounds, 
without  danger,  from  an  adult  man  whose  gastric  and  pulmonary 
organs  are  sound.  Neither  dropsies  nor  other  affections  will  fol- 
low. 2.  The  arterial,  venous,  and  capillary  circulations  are  in 
part  under  the  laws  of  gravitation,  especially  in  feeble  subjects. 
3.  The  cause  of  syncope  is  in  the  encephalon,  the  action  of 
which  is  in  this  case  diminished  either  from  being  not  excited  by 
the  blood  or  from  being  directly  enfeebled.  4.  The  state  of 
the  circulation  furnishes  us  with  the  means  of  distinguishing 
syncope  from  apoplexy,  but  the  horizontal  or  vertical  attitude 
much  more  so.  5.  The  keeping  the  head  lower  than  the  rest  of  the 
body  is  the  chief  means  for  putting  an  end  to  syncope.  6.  Fi- 
nally,  in  bleeding,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  influence  of 
gravity  on  the  course  of  the  blood. 

B.  On  the  venous  circulation  considered  in  reference  to  diag- 
nosis. M.  Piorry,  conceiving  that  an  examination  of  the  venous 
system  might  in  some  cases  be  useful  in  forming  a  diagnosis, 
has  pointed  out  the  mode  of  examining  them,  and  the  informa- 
tion which  they  are  capable  of  communicating. 

The  following  are  the  precautions  to  be  used  in  examining 
the  veins.  The  usual  state  of  the  veins  of  the  patient  must  be 
ascertained.  The  examination  must  not  be  limited  to  one  branch 
or  one  trunk,  but  several  vessels  of  the  same  dimensions  must  be 
compared  with  each  other.  In  examining  the  veins,  in  feeling  or 
compressing  them  on  any  point,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mo- 
dify at  the  same  time  unconsciously  the  circulation  of  the  neigh- 
bouring brailches.  The  surface  of  the  body  or  of  the  part,  the 
venous  trunks  of  which  arc  to  be  examined,  ought  to  be  of  a 
medium  temperature.  If  the  temperature  be  too  low  the  in- 
teguments will  be  contracted  and  the  veins  compressed,  if  too 
high  the  subcutaneous  vessels  will  be  unnaturally  distended.  In 
most  of  the  examinations  the  horizontal  posture  ought  to  be  as- 
sumed by  the  patient,  and  no  exertion  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
viously made,  which  could  at  all  modify  the  venous  circulation. 
Before  coming  to  any  conclusions,  the  examination  ought  to  be 
repeated,  as  it  is  easy  to  fall  into  error. 

As  we  consider  this  to  be  a  matter  more  of  curiosity  than  of 
any  practical  importance,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  briefly 
stating  the  author^s  deductions,  referring  to  the  work  itself,  such 
of  our  readers  as  may  be  anxious  to  obtain  more  minute  infor- 
mation regarding  the  grounds  of  his  conclusions. 

i.  By  an  examination  of  the  veins,  wc  may  judge  approxi- 
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matcly  of  the  quantity  of  blood  conUined  ra  the  drculatoiy  ap- 
paratus, and  consequently  detcrniinc  a  priori  the  proprietj  of 
bluud- letting. 

3.  Hy  an  examination  of  the  veins,  the  eolour,  and  catus- 
quently  the  nature  of  the  blood  may  be  ascertained.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  done  in  the  large  veins,  especially  those  of  tbc 
inferior  extremities.  The  veins  must  be  selected  where  tba 
skin  is  thio,  and  principally  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 

A.  By  an  examination  of  the  veins,  the  way  in  which  tb 
blood  traverses  the  capillaries  may  be  ascertained,  and  on  ajb- 
proximate  measurement  made  uf  the  energy  of  the  urterial  ci|b 
culation. 

4.  Hy  an  examination  of  the  veins  next  the  heart,  an  ida« 
may  be  formed  uf  the  facility  with  which  the  blood  reaches  ifat- 
right  auricle. 

C.  On  the  strum  of  the  bloody  and  the  formntion  of  some  ouMv 
drnUil  productions.  Want  of  room  compels  us  to  omit  the  eb 
l>erimenis  and  observations,  with  a  det^l  uf  which  the  commeneov 
mcnt  of  this  paper  is  occupied.  We  can  afford  space  only  lor 
M.  Piorry "s  deductions. 

1.  The  serum  of  the  blood  and  not  the  crassamcntuni,  cam^ 
tains  the  elements  of  theinflammatory  coat.  £.  Thepeeudo-men^ 
brane  of  blisters,  pleurisy,  itc.  is  owing  to  the  exhalation  a£  ae.. 
rum  containing  this  coat  in  solution.  3.  Pus  in  many  cases  is 
only  serum  thickened  by  absorption.  4.  Tubercles,  scirrlioi^ 
Sic.  arc  perhaps  owing  to  aua!<^us  circumstances.  5.  Tba 
source  of  most  anormal  productions  is  the  deposition  of  the  d^ 
ments  of  the  blood  in  the  cavities  of  organs,  their  formation  in 
many  cases  not  being  the  result  of  a  transformation  of  tissue 
G.  Kterabranous  scrum  deposited,  whether  on  the  surface  of  the 
inflamed  pleura^  or  on  the  derma,  or  ou  the  mucous  membraiM 
in  croup,  or,  in  fine,  in  the  cellules  of  an  indamed  tissue,  fornn, 
when  the  more  liquid  parts  have  been  absorbed,  accidental  menk 
brauesjthe  membrane  of  croup,  and  thcintiltrationspreccdiiwabi 
scesses.  7.  If  the  crassamcntum  be  mixed  with  the  serum,  th« 
productions  resulting  trum  them  will  be  dilfcrcntly  colouzvd. 
S.  The  length  of  time  the  membranous  scrum  remains  in  dm 
tissue  will  decide  in  part  the  formation  of  membranes,  which 
may  ultimately  assume  an  apparent  organisation,  because  the  ««_ 

Having  thus  laid  before  our  readers  a  brief  notice  of  the  facia 
and  conclusions  published  by  M.  Piorry  regarding  the  circu. 
lalion,  we  leave  them  to  form  their  own  opinions,  begging  to  re- 
mark, that  the  fu;ts  themselves  arc  valuable,  nutwithstanduur 
tliat  the  author  has  fretjuently  exaggerated  th^r  importance,  wn* 
drawn  from  them  too  sweeping  oonctiuions. 
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The  remaining  papers  contained  in  the  volume  present  no- 
thing of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  notice  here. 


Art.  IV. — Physiologie  Vigitale^  ou  eofposition  dea  Forces  et 
des  Functions  vitales  des  VSgitaujc. — Vegetable  Physiology^ 
or  an  Exposition  of  the  Vital  Forces  and  Functions  of  Vege- 
tables.  By  M.  Aug.  Pye.  De  Cakdolle.  3  Vols.  8vo. 
Paris,  1832. 

In  our  last  Number  we  gave  a  general  account  of  the  two  first 
parts  of  Professor  De  Candolle^s  interesting  work,  those  in  which 
he  treats  of  Vegetable  Life  in  general,  and  its  application  to  tho 
Nutrition  of  Plants.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  next  division 
of  his  treatise,  vegetable  beproddction. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  that,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
powers  of  locomotion  and  consciousness,  plants  require  more 
varied  means  of  continuing  their  species  than  animals  do.  Those 
means  may  principally  be  referred  to  the  production  of  grains, 
through  the  medium  of  organs  bearing  some  resemblance  in 
function  to  the  sexual  organs  of  animals ;  and  to  reproduction, 
by  putting  into  the  ground  separate  portions  of  the  living  vege- 
table, separated  from  the  parent  plant.  Without  pretending  to 
those  nice  powers  of  discrimination,  which  an  English  lady 
mentioned  by  De  Candolle  fancied  she  possessed,  of  detecting, 
in  the  interior  of  stems,  by  the  microscope,  bouquets  of  flowers 
ready  prepared,  it  is  certain  xhKtJhwers  can  often  be  discerned 
long  before  their  actual  appearance ;  and  that  the  rudiments  of 
some  of  them,  as  of  many  palms,  are  discoverable,  for  the  diffe- 
rent  consecutive  years  at  which  they  are  to  exhibit  themselves, 
even  as  far  as  the  seventh.  The  period  ofjlowering  varies 
much  in  plants,  from  the  first  year  of  their  existence  upwards  ; 
and  is  afiected  by  various  circumstances  of  soil  and  temperature; 
but  when  the  growth  is  most  vigorous,  the  disposition  to  flower 
is  least  so ;  and  hence  the  various  modes  resorted  to  by  horti- 
culturists  to  promote  the  production  of  fruit ;  all  of  which  tend 
to  diminish  the  vigour  of  the  plant.  Melon  plants  have  been 
made  to  bear,  either  by  taking  away  a  portion  of  the  roots,  or 
the  outer  covering  of  the  stem,  so  as  to  retard  or  diminish  the 
flow  of  sap ;  while  in  the  East  Indies,  the  roots  of  trees  which 
arc  not  productive  are  sometimes  exposed  to  the  air,  so  as  to 
subject  them  to  the  influence  of  an  artificial  winter. 

Marine  plants  are  apt  in  gardens  to  have  too  much  luxuriance; 
but  this  is  checked  by  watering  with  salt  water,  which  com-* 
municates  less  nutriment  to  them  than  fresh.  A  remarkable  ex.^ 
ample  of  the  same  kind,  we  may  observe,  occurs  in  the  maaageu 
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■lit  of  the  filbert,  particularly  in  Kent,  where  luxuriaoi  cnipi 

9  solely  protluced  by  ample  pruning. 

RegulaTitij  in  flowering  is  sometimes  not  established  during 
the  first  years  of  a  plant;  and  if  fruit  is  left  too  lung  on  trees, 
the  flowering  of  the  following  year  \s  materially  aHected,  as  ia 
the  olive  and  the  apple,  wheti  the  crops  from  tbia  cause  an 
sometimes  only  biennial.  Hence  the  early  produciag  trees,  as 
the  cherry  and  gooseberry,  never  fail  having  an  annual  ctwp 
The  flowering  of  plants  is  connected,  iu  a  considerable  degree. 
with  temperature ;  and  Adanson  attempted  to  come  to  boibc 
conclusions  on  the  subject,  by  comparing  the  diflTerent  amountt 
of  dady  temperature,  from  the  1st  of  January  up  to  the  tinie«f 
flowering.  According  to  this  calculation  be  found^  that  tbe  white 
poplar,  at  Paris,  flowered  when  the  daily  accessory  tempet^ 
tut-c  amounted  to  168  degrees  of  Reaumur's  scale ;  the  vioM 
when  they  amounted  to  273;  the  lilac  when  they  araotinted  M 
725;  and  the  vine  when  they  amounted  to  1770.  But  such  sort 
of  calculations,  De  C^andolle  very  correctly  remarks,  must  be  muA 
affected  by  the  unequal  disposition  to  flowering,  which  the  («»• 
pcrature  of  the  previous  autumn  necessarily  produces  on  dif^ 
rent  plants.  The  effects  of  temperature  are  likewise  connected 
in  an  imporUnt  degree  with  their  mode  of  production,  as  bf 
solar  rays. 

When  the  regular  period  of  flowering  is  once  established,  it  n 
difficult  to  change  it ;  for  fruit  trees  taken  from  temperate  paiw 
of  the  northern,  to  similar  corresponding  latitudes  of  the  south* 
ern  hemisphere,  or  the  reverse,  will  for  many  years  go  oa  flo«er> 
ing  at  their  original  and  accustomed  periods;  but  Uiptc  m» 
occasional  peculiarities  or  idiosyncrasies,  as  they  may  be  called^, 
which  produce  either  a  retardation  or  precocity  in  this  procx^K 
Uf  the  tatter,  the  author  gives  examples  in  a  horse -chemut  a^ 
Montpelier;  in  another  nt  Geneva;  and  in  a  third  near  tW 
statues  of  Hippomenes  and  Atalanta,  at  the  Thuiilenes,  whi«li< 
were  always  a  month  earlier  than  their  companions,  though  eaJ 
posed  to  the  same  apparent  external  circumstances.  The  att* 
thnr  suggests  the  perpetuation  uf  such  precocity,  by  graft.  t 

There  is  much  diversity  among  plants,  in  the  hour  of  open. 
ing  and  shutting  their  flowers ;  but  the  phenomenon  in  all  of 
these,  is  dependent  principally  on  light ;  and  when  the  night- 
shade was  either  exposed  continually  to  the  light  of  lanipe,  or 
to  lamps  at  night,  and  obscurity  during  the  diy,  the  Howcrintf 
liecame  exceedingly  irregular.  The  odour  of  some  plants,  MtchJ 
as  the  Pdargonium,  Gladiolus,  Bespcris,  to  which  botauia^ 
have  applied  the  trivial  or  spociHc  name  of  trhtis,  is  only  ex- 
haled at  night ;  and  a  certain  interesting  change  of  colour  ex. 
Ubited  by  the  Hibiscus  mutafiUia  at  Cuba,  whi^  is  white  in 
the  morning,  [wlc-red  at  mid-day,  and  bright  red  in  (be 
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ing,  did  not  take  place  when  the  thermometer  happened  to  be  at 
19**  Centigrade,  or  11°  below  its  usual  standard  of  80*^, — which 
answer  respectively  to  67®  and  86°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale. 

The  fecundation  of  plants,  which  takes  place  by  aspersion  of 
a  portion  of  male  pollen  on  the  female  flower,  has  been  known 
in  the  palm  and  date  from  the  earliest  periods ;  but  it  was  not 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century  that  ideas  began  to  be 
entertained  as  to  sexes  in  plants ;  which,  in  1 00  years  subse- 
quently became  more  fully  established,  and  at  length  received 
the  powerful  confirmation  of  Linnaeus  himself.  When,  there- 
fore, the  author  attributes  the  discovery  of  the  sexes  of  plants 
to  other  persons  than  Linnaeus,  he  considers  himself  as  adhering 
to  historical  truth,  and  to  the  evidence  of  that  great  man  him- 
self, "  who,'''  says  he,  "  is  sufficiently  rich  in  his  own  peculiar 
stores,  not  to  require  foreign  appropriation  to  augment  them.'' 

In  the  fecundation  of  plants,  the  pollen  is  driven  out  from 
the  anthers,  and  is  carried,  either  by  its  weight,  by  the  agitation 
of  the  air,  or  by  insects,  to  the  stigmas,  which  are  covered  with 
a  viscous  fluid  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  it.  The  pollen  is 
lodged. in  two  divisions  of  the  anthers,  which  are  sometimes  sub- 
divided into  two  more.  It  consists  of  minute  globules,  which 
are  not  attached  to  the  anthers,  at  least  in  their  maturity,  and 
which  are  forced  out,  as  some  suppose,  by  the  action  of  flbrous 
and  very  hygroscopic  cells,  placed  in  the  covering  of  the  anthers ; 
or,  according  to  others,  by  the  desiccation,  and  consequent  con- 
traction of  the  epidermis  of  the  anthers. 

The  globules  are  described,  from  the  microscopic  observa- 
tions of  Brogniart  and  others,  as  consisting  of  two  membranes, 
the  exterior  of  which  gives  way  on  touching  the  viscous  fluid  oi 
the  stigmas ;  and  the  interior,  projecting  through  the  opening, 
like  a  sort  of  hernia,  forms  a  tube,  which,  insinuating  itself  be- 
tween the  cells,  of  which  the  stigma  consists,  conveys  to  the 
ovule  the  fluid,  or  foviUa^  which  the  globules  contain.  This 
fluid  is  of  an  oily,  viscous,  and  transparent  nature,  having  par- 
ticles floating  in  it,  some  of  which,  called  granules,  are  of  a  re- 
gular size  and  form ;  but  others,  termed  molecules^  are  irregular. 
All  of  them  are,  however,  subject  to  a  slow  and  irregular  mo- 
tion, the  nature  and  cause  of  which  has  given  rise  to  much  spe- 
culation. Various  discussions  have  likewise  taken  place  with 
regard  tq  the  comparative  extent  of  male  and  female  influence 
in  the  fecundation  of  plants ;  but  the  author  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  influence,  as  proved  by  the  resemblance  of  plants  in  the 
hybrid  tribe,  to  both  parents,  is  mutual.  Knight  and  Gaertner 
have,  however,  proved,  that  in  such  plants  the  disposition  is 
greater  to  return  to  the  female  than  the  male  character. 

As  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
globules  of  the  pollen  to  throw  out  their  contents,  the  applica- 
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tion  of  moisture,  at  any  other  period  than  when  the  pollen  is  t» 
be  applied  to  the  female  stigma,  destroys  its  inHueace  alto- 
gether. Hence  the  various  means  which  nature  adopts,  ibr 
protecting  the  anthers  from  rain  or  dew,  by  shutting  the  tlowcrt, 
or  placing  them  under  the  shelter  of  leaves.  But  the  moM  n- 
markable  provisions  are  in  the  aquatic  plants,  where  the  pollen 
is  continually  liable  to  be  thrown  out  prematurely.  In  somegf 
them,  as  the  Zostera  or  ses  grass-wrack,  the  water  ranuncubm, 
the  water  plantain  (Ati^ma  naiana,)  and  the  wborlcd  knot. 
grass  (lUccebrum  verlKillatum,)  a  secretion  of  air  takes  plac^ 
in  a  doubling  of  the  leaf,  which  contains  the  parts  of  frue- 
tilication;  and  thus  fecundation  can  take  place,  without  the 
access  of  any  portion  of  the  fluid  in  which  the  plants  live.  Ii 
others  which  Hoat  on  the  surface,  as  the  duck-weed  (Lemna,) 
fecundation  takes  place  in  the  o|>en  air ;  but  when  there  are 
roots,  as  in  the  pond- weed  {/'olamogeton,)  the  CaricrSy  am)  ibe 
bur-reed,  {Sfiarganium,)  the  stalk  elongates,  so  as  to  enable  the 
plant  to  reach  the  surface  at  the  proper  period.  The  yellow 
and  while  water-lilies,  which  creep  at  the  bottom  of  ponds,  have 
peduncles,  which  project  themselves  so  as  to  reach  the  surface  of 
the  water,  without  which  the  flowering  would  not  take  place.  Bat 
the  water  aloe  (StTaliodea  atoides,)  which  grows  at  the  bottran  at  ■ 
water  in  its  youth,  is  soon  liberated,  and  floats  on  the  surface  dur-  f 
ing  the  greater  jwrt  of  its  existence,  by  which  means  it  is  enabled  ] 
to  flower  in  the  air.  The  water-chesnut  ( Trapa  natana,)  bag  «  j 
httlc  bladder  of  air  completed  by  the  time  of  its  flowering,  which 
raises  the  flower  to  the  surface,  by  expanding  the  coil  with 
which  its  flower-stalk  is  provided.  When  tecundaticm  has  taken 
place,  the  ^r  is  absorbed  or  thrown  ofl',  and  thus  the  plant 
sinks,  and  resumes  its  old  poi^ition.  But  the  bladder-worts  hare 
a  still  more  remarkable  mechanism.  Connected  with  their  sin- 
gularly ramifled  leaves,  they  have  numerous  little  bags,  (iir- 
nished  with  a  lid  or  operevlum,  which  ordinarily  contain  a  little 
mucus,  heavier  than  water,  by  means  of  which  the  plant  is  kept  at 
the  bottom.  At  the  period  of  flowering,  air  is  secreted,  which, 
driving  the  mucus  out  at  the  operculum,  supplies  its  place,  and 
raises  the  plant  to  the  surface.  After  the  object  has  been  aiw 
swcred,  mucus  is  again  secreted,  the  air  is  expelled,  and  ibc  ] 
plant  descends.  In  the  Aldrovanda,  the  stalks,  at  a  certain  w~  \ 
riod,  give  way,  and  allow  the  flower  to  reach  the  surface,  when,  ' 
though  deprived  of  roots,  it  lives  snfliciently  long  to  maturale 
its  seed. 

The  most  interesting  instance,  however,  of  this  species  of 
provision  for  the  propagation  of  its  species,  is  afl'orded  by  the 
Valisneria,  which  is  a  diix-cious  plant,  hving  at  the  bottom  of 
lakes  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  female  flowers  rncb  the 
surface  at  ibe  proper  period,  by  the  evoiution  of  a  sort  of  coik' 
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Screw  stalk,  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  male  flowers,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  fixed  by  an  inextensible  stalk  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  but  they  are  contained  in  a  sort  of  sheath,  which,  by  rup- 
turing, allows  them  to  escape,  when,  by  means  of  small  vesicles 
attached  to  them,  they  ascend  to  the  surface,  where  they  float 
round  the  female,  shed  their  pollen,  and  die.  The  female 
flowers,  when  fecundated,  are  gradually  lowered  down  by  the 
coiling  up  of  the  peduncle,  and  regain  the  bottom. 

But  though  fecundation  is  the  immediate  function  of  flowers, 
and  the  anthers  and  stigmas  are  the  peculiar  organs  by  which 
it  is  effected,  yet  it  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower,  which  form  the  beautiful  envelopes  of  those 
organs,  are  not  merely  ornamental. 

They  act  as  protections ;  but  they  likewise  furnish  carbon, 
and  this,  by  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  affords 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete developement  and  formation  of  the  perfect  flower.  The 
operation  is  in  this  way  similar  to  what  occurs  in  the  leaves  of 
plants ;  but  often  to  double,  and  sometimes  to  triple,  the  extent. 
The  immediate  organs  of  reproduction  exercise  the  faculty  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  other  parts  of  the  flower ;  the  male  more 
than  the  female ;  and  single  flowers  more  than  double. 

The  process  is  therefore,  in  fact,  a  species  of  combustion, 
from  which  a  certain  portion  of  heat  is  developed  in  most 
plants ;  and  in  some,  as  the  arf«m,  or  wake-robin,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree. 

It  takes  place  only  once  on  the  expansion  of  each  flower,  and 
commences  about  three  in  the  aflemoon,  is  at  its  maximum  at 
five,  and  ceases  about  seven  in  the  evening;  Sennebier  found 
the  temperature  of  the  common  arum  rise  about  16°  Fahr.  above 
that  of  the  air ;  but  the  Arum  cordifbliun^  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  when  the  ambient  air  was  74*^  of  Fahr.  raised  the  ther- 
mometer to  131%  and  occasionally  even  so  high  as  142^. 

The  author  next  enters  on  the  consideration  of  the  matura^ 
iion  of  fruits  and  grains^  or  what  he  terms  the  gestcUion  of 
vegetables. 

As  soon  as  the  embryo  is  fecundated,  it  acquires  a  particular 
species  of  life,  and  becomes  a  centre  of  action,  attracting  to  itself 
the  sap  which  was  before  devoted  to  the  stamens,  styles,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower ;  just  as  in  the  animal  creation,  the 
blood  receives  a  new  direction  to  the  foetus.  The  supply  of  sap 
is  much  increased  during  the  growth  of  fruit,  as  is  known  fay 
orange  trees  freezing  more  readily  in  winter,  when  loaded  with 
fruit,  than  when  only  bearing  leaves ;  while  the  difference  is 
strikingly  marked  on  the  side  from  which  the  fruit  may  have 
been  taken,  which  has  less  sap  than  the  other^  and  freezes  with 
more  difficulty. 
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The  period  which  elapses  between  flowering  and  maturity, 
differs  much  in  plants;  and  in  some  cases,  seeds  do  not  ripen 
till  the  second  year,  as  in  the  juniper,  the  holly,  the  orange, 
and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Oranges,  though  they  are  consi- 
dered as  at  their  maturity  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  will  be- 
come much  finer  by  being  sufiered  to  remain  a  second  summer 
on  the  tree. 

T^he  formation  of  fruit  arises  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
envelopes  which  belong  to  the  seeds.  If  the  latter,  like  the  pods 
of  peas,  have  stomates,  and  exhale  the  superabundant  water,  they 
assume  a  membranous  aspect ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
envelope  does  not  possess  stomates,  and  is  therefore  without  the 
power  of  evaporation,  the  parenchyma,  which  lies  between  the 
two  layers  of  which  die  envelope  is  formed,  dilates,  and  a  ma- 
terial, more  or  less  solid,  is  produced  in  it,  which  constitutes  the 
pulp,  or  flesh  of  fruits,  from  which  man  derives  so  important 
and  agreeable  a  part  of  his  aliment  It  is  in  the  cells  of  the 
parenchyma  that  the  peculiar  action  takes  place,  on  which  the 
nature  of  the  fruit  depends ;  but  of  this  action  we  are  ignorant, 
and  know  as  little  why  the  citron  should  form  an  acid,  or  the 
orange  a  saccharine  juice,  as  we  do  of  the  mode  of  production  of 
animal  secretions. 

Saussure  proved  that  fruits  act  on  air  as  the  leaves  do  ;  that 
is,  they  absorb  oxygen  during  the  night,  which  unites  with  the 
carbon  of  the  vq;etable,  to  fwm  carbonic  gas  for  their  growth  ; 
while,  during  the  day,  and  the  action  of  the  sun^s  rays,  they  dis- 
engage oxygen. 

The  richness  of  fruits  depends  on  the  proper  elaboration  of 
the  sap,  and  to  this  heat  is  very  favourable ;  but  moisture,  and 
the  succulence  which  attends  youth,  are  adverse.  The  Cerealia^ 
which  comprise  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  ripen  after  the  stalk 
dries,  and  can  transmit  no  more  juice  from  the  roots  ;  and  va- 
rious fruits  become  more  matured  and  saccharine  after  being 
withdrawn  from  the  tree,  merely  by  the  action  which  goes  on  in 
the  interior  of  their  cells.     By  the  process  of  ripening,  water 
disappears,  sugar  is  formed  at  the  expence  of  the  lignine,  and  of 
the  gummy,  mucilaginous,  and  other  principles,  which  constitute 
the  mass  of  the  vegetable.     The  apricot,  the  gooseberry,  and 
the  cherry,  have  their  water  respectively  diminished  by  matura- 
tion, from  89.39  parts  in  the  100, 86.41,  and  88.28 ;— to  74.87, 
81.10,  and  74.85 ;  while  the  sugar  increases  from  6.64,  0.52, 
and  1.1  S,  to  16.48,  6.24,  and  18.12.     The  various  modes  by 
which  sugar  can  be  artificially  produced,  particularly  by  the 
agency  of  heat,  throw  much  .light  on  these  curious  and  obscure 
operations. 

The  mcUuraiion  of  fruits  is  occasionally  assisted  t^  slight 
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injuries,  which  seem  to  act  as  stimulants  to  the  local  action  of 
the  parenchyma.  Thus,  when  branches  of  the  wild  fig,  in  tho 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  are  placed  on  those  of  the  domestic, 
at  the  period  of  maturation,  a  small  insect,  the  Cynips  paenig^ 
is  communicated  to  the  latter,  which,  by  the  punctures  which  it 
makes  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  eggs,  materially  forwards 
die  ripening  process.  This  process  is  likewise  assisted  by  punc- 
turing the  fruit  with  an  awl,  and  putting  a  drop  of  oil  on  the 
part,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  cicatrization. 

Another  curious  mode  of  expediting  the  ripening  of  fruit,  ia 
by  taking  out  a  small  portion  of  the  bark,  of  an  annular  form, 
just  after  the  period  of  fecundation,  by  which  means  the  descend- 
ing sap  is  retained,  for  a  time,  in  the  parts  which  surround  the 
flower.  Ringing  has  been  devised  in  order  to  simplify  the  pro- 
cess. 

The  maturation  of  grains  is  conducted  in  a  manner  different 
from  that  of  fruits.     The  immediate  covering  of  the  seed,  or 
the  spermoderma,  as  it  has  been  called,  becomes  developed  after 
fecundation,  and  has  a  fluid  secreted  into  it,  called  the  amnios^ 
by  which  the  embryo  seed  is  at  first  nourished.     The  seed  con* 
sists  principally  of  a  saccharine  mucih^e,  which  is  in  time  mo* 
dified  into  an  oily  or  a  pulpy  mass,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  plant ;  has  its  moisture  entirely  removed ;  and  acquires,  from 
the  deposit  of  earthy  and  carbonaceous  matter,  a  firm  and  solid 
texture.     It  is  not  that  this  change  fits  it  the  better  for  germi- 
nation ;  for  unripe  grains  will  often  germinate  as  well,  and  some- 
times better  than  ripe  ones ;  but  they  are  thus  rendered  more 
imperishable,  and  less  affected  by  the  extremes  of  either  heat  or 
cold,  than  they  would  otherwise  be.     From  the  solidity  thus 
acquired,  arises  the  great  qpecific  gravity  of  seeds,  which,  from 
the  coco-nut  to  the  microscopic  grains  of  the  Fucif  have,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  and  some  of  these  more  apparent  than  real, 
a  greater  specific  gravity  than  water,  and  therefore  sink  in  that 
fluid.     This  is  often  employed  as  a  test  of  the  soundness  of 
seecis. 

Seeds  will  often  go  on  ripening,  by  the  nourishment  afforded 
by  the  parts  to  which  the  seed  is  attached,  after  separation  from 
the  parent  stem.  The  nourishment,  indeed,  in  the  advanced 
period  of  maturity,  is  principally  derived  from  the  upper  parts  of 
the  plant.  At  a  more  early  period,  the  lower  were  mainly  ac- 
cessory in  pumping  up,  and  supporting  the  fruit  and  seed,  and 
the  nutriment  which  they  communicated  was  obtained  from  the 
soil ;  hence,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  author,  it  is  at  the 
early  period  of  the  growth  of  the  plant  that  the  soil  is  most  ex- 
hausted,— though  it  is  considered  by  agriculturists  that  the 
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maturation  of  grains  attracts  more  nutriment,  and  exhausta  thm 
soil  more,  than  the  early  growth. 

.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  certain,  that  thoogh  more  may 
bave  been  attributed  to  actual  Biataration  than  properly  belongs 
to  it,  there  is  a  particalar  period,  perhaps  just  previous  to  the 
withering  of  the  stem,  up  to  which  the  exhausting  process  goes 
en  in  rauier  an  increasing  extent ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
Cerealia^  and  many  green  crops,  which,  when  cut  for  fresh  seed, 
will  deteriorate  the  land  but  little,  are  found  to  have  this  effect 
lo  a  great  extent  where  the  grains  are  allowed  to  advance  to 
maturity.       -^ 

After  some  observations  on  the  mode  by  which  plants  are  dis* 
aeminated,  and  the  best  mode  of  preserving  them,  the  author 
goes  on  to  the  consideration  of  germinaiion,  or  the  act  by 
which  an  embryo  grain  quits  the  state  of  torpor  in  which  it  has 
hitherto  existed,  resumes  its  life,  leaves  its  envelope,  and  sustains 
its  existence  to  the  time  when  its  organs  of  nutriment  are  deve* 
loped.  When  a  seed  is  exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat  and 
moisture,  it  absorbs  the  latter,  swells,  breaks  its  covering,  and 
projects  by  the  opening  a  radicle,  which  directs  itself  to  the 
earth,  and  pumps  up  nourishment.  The  plumula  shoots  out^ 
and  exposes  the  cotyledons,  which  dry  up  as  soon  as  the  primor^ 
dial  leaves  are  sufficiently  developed ;  and  thus  germination  is 
completed,  and  the  plant  begins  to  vegetate,  pursuant  to  the  or^ 
dinary  law. 

Watevy  oxygen^  and  heatj  are  all  of  them  necessary  for  ger- 
mination. 

Of  watevy  more  than  an  equal  weight  is  required.  It  acts 
principally  by  soft^ng  and  dilating;  but  germination  would  not 
take  place  in  boiled  or  distilled  water,  or  in  that  which  con- 
tains a  solution  of  azote  or  carbonic  acid ;  nor  would  it  commence 
in  an  atmosphere  of  azote,  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Oxygen  is  also  required  ;  and  the  proportion  which  an-^ 
swers  best  is  nearly  that  which  exists  in  atmospheric  air.  It  has 
been  seen  to  unite  with  the  carbon  of  the  plant,  and  to  form  car^ 
bonic  acid  gas,  the  seeds  at  the  same  time  losing  weight,  and  re- 
turning to  the  state  in  which  they  were  before  ripening.  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  maturation  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  germination ;  it  can  take  place  long  previously,  and  with 
equal  effect  as  after  it. 

The  degrees  of  temperature  within  which  germination  can  take 
place  are  various ;  but  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to 
the  subject.  It  is  known,  however,  that  a  temperature  some 
d^ees  above  the  freezing  point  is  necessary ;  and  in  the  radish 
germination  takes  place  betweem41^  and  100  of  Fahrenheit. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  light  and  electricity^  not 
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enough  has  yet  been  established  to  form  accurate  condtisions 
on  the  subject.  The  period  when  germination  commences,  and 
the  time  to  which  it  is  extended,  is  given  in  various  tables ;  and 
some  singular  facts  are  stated  as  to  its  occurrence  under  various 
extraordinary  circumstances.  ^^  Haricots  and  peas,""  says  M.  Le- 
f<^ure,  ^^  have  been  often  seen  thrown  out  from  the  stomach  and 
intestinal  canal,  in  a  state  of  germination.  A  person  named 
Kesler  reports,  that  a  seed  which  had  remained  a  long  time  in 
the  external  auditory  meatus  had  put  forth  roots.  It  may  be 
seen  in  a  journal  published  by  Vandermonde,  that  a  child  had 
a  tumour  in  the  right  nostril,  from  which  a  pea  was  extracted, 
with  twelve  radicles/'  "  These  grains,^  adds  M.  De  Candolle, 
'^  had  found,  in  the  specified  cavities,  all  that  was  necessary  for 
germination,  to  wit,  air,  moisture,  appropriate  temperature,  and 
support.'' 

Besides  the  continuation  of  the  species  by  means  of  seeds^ 
there  is  another  mode  of  propagation,  that  by  divmon.  This 
is  occasional  in  the  lower  animals,  but  very  frequent  in  the  ve- 
getable creation ;  and  it  takes  place  either  by  means  of  the  de>- 
velopement  of  the  ascending  or  descending  organs. 

The  bud  is  an  example  of  propagation  in  the  ascending  organs ; 
and  of  this  there  are  many  varieties.  The  potatoeisoneof  the  most 
remarkable ;  and  though  it  has  generally  been  regarded  as  formed 
on  the  roots  of  the  plant,  it  was  proved  by  M.  Dumal  in  1813,  and 
confirmed  by  M.  Turpin,  that  this  tubercle  is  actually  produced  on 
stalks,  situate  in  the  earth,  though  occasionally  one  or  two  may 
grow  in  the  open  air.  In  this  case,  however,  they  are  of  a  green  co- 
lour, and  receive  little  growth.  The  tubercle  contains  two  or  more 
germs  or  buds  called  eyes,  which,  by  separation,  can  become 
distinct  plants,  and  in  their  turn  produce  crops  of  tubercles,  just 
like  the  parent  source.  There  are  many  plants  which  resemble 
the  potatoe  in  this  respect,  and  the  formation  of  bulbs  may  also 
be  regarded  as  a  good  deal  analogous.  Every  bud,  too«  which 
shows  itself  on  a  living  plant,  may  be  regarded  as  the  eye  of  a 
tubercle,  which  developes  itself  from  the  stem  on  which  it  ap- 
pears. Sometimes  buds  are  formed  on  leaves ;  and  in  the  Bryo- 
phyUum^  a  plant  which  has  fleshy  and  indented  leaves  in  the 
angles  of  the  indentations,  there  burst  out  buds  which,  when  on 
the  moist  ground,  or  even  under  the  influence  of  moist  air,  will 
shoot  forth,  first  a  plumula^  and  then  a  radicle,  whether  the  leaf 
is  attached  to  the  plant  or  not.  In  these  cases  the  leaves  supply 
the  necessary  nourishment. 

Offsets  and  slips  aflbrd  examples  of  the  multiplication  of 
plants  through  the  medium  of  descending  organs,  roots  being 
first  thrown  out  and  then  the  leaves.  But  sometimes  leaves 
themselves,  when  placed  in  the  ground,  will  likewise  take  root; 
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of  which  the  orange,  the  Aucuba^  the  Ficus  elastica,  and  the  fern 
afford  examines. 

Thusy  afl  the  author  observes,  we  have,  from  time  immemori- 
al, divided  and  subdivided  vines  and  sugar  canes ;  we  repro- 
duce, without  ceasing,  new  crops  of  potatoes,  with  eyes  deve- 
loped from  preceding  ones ;  and  continually  graft  the  buds  of 
one  fitdt  tree  on  other  stocks.     Even  annual  plants  themselves, 
can,  though  with  more  difficulty,  produce  new  shoots ;  and  every 
stalk  of  a  gramineous  plant  is  the  developement  of  a  radicle  bud. 
Davy  has  seen  1 28  stalks  form  from  one  grain  of  wheat ;  and 
249  have  been  seen  from  one  grain  of  barley.     But  the  most 
remarkable  example  of  this  kind  was  furnished  by  Professor 
Miller  of  Cambridge.      He  sowed  wheat  on  the  2d  of  June 
1766.     He  divided  the  plant  on  the  8th  of  August  into  eigh- 
teen parts ;  then  in  October  into  sixty-seven  parts,  and  in  the 
spring  following  into  500  parts ;  and  he  reaped  21,109  heads, 
which  produced  576,840  grains,  and  all  of  them  from  one  alone. 

In  comparing  the  phenomena  of  reproduction  by  grains  or  di- 
vision, it  appears  that  grains  are  embryos  of  distinct  beings; 
while  division  gives  fragments  only,  which,  however,  are  endow- 
ed with  the  faculty  of  entering  into  certain  actions,  by  which 
they  acquire  a  separate  and  independent  existence.  The  duck- 
weed (/.efTifia,)  which  floats  on  still  water,  exhibits  an  example  of 
reproduction  by  both  means.  It  is  capable  of  flowering  and 
fructifying  in  the  usual  way  ;  but  besides  this,  if  one  of  its  little 
discs  is  insulated  in  water,  it  will  be  found  to  throw  out  lateral- 
ly, a  small  bud  or  tubercle,  which  increases  horizon  tally,  sends 
forth  a  little  root,  and  forms  a  second  disc  resembling  the  ori- 
ginal one,  and  united  with  it.  In  a  similar  manner  a  third  is 
produced ;  and  then  the  first  separates,  and  forms  a  separate  plant 
In  this  way  reproduction  goes  on,  three  only  being  adherent  at 
any  one  time,  till  the  whole  surface  is  covered. 

In  carrying  on  reproduction,  there  are  certain  plants  in  which 
production  by  grains  is  hardly  ever  effected,  as  in  the  potatoe ; 
though  the  seed,  as  well  as  the  tubercles,  will  produce  a  pro- 
lific plant.  The  same  also  applies  to  various  plants  of  the  bul- 
bous tribe.  In  the  potatoe,  the  destruction  of  the  tubercles  will 
favour  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  flowers,  and  that  of  the 
flowers  the  tubercles ;  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  plants 
will  be  most  productive  when  there  is  little  tendency  to  flowering. 
In  many  other  plants,  selections  have  been  made  of  those  which 
produce  fewest  seeds ;  and  in  some  varieties  of  Tine,  and  in  the 
Ananas  and  bread-fruit,  there  are  no  seeds  at  all ;  and  the  whole 
nutriment  of  the  plant,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  applied 
to  the  seeds,  is  therefore  devoted  to  the  fruit. 

The  author  next  goes  on  to  the  consideration  of  species  and 
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their  modifications.  The  idea  of  species  is  connected  with  such 
a  similarity  among  individuals,  as  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
supposition  of  their  having  come  originally  from  the  same  stock ; 
but  there  is  sometimes,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
dom, as  much  difference  between  some  individuals  belonging  to 
the  same  species,  as  between  others  belonging  to  different  spe- 
cies. Thus,  the  Spanish  and  the  Danish  dog  differ  more  than 
the  dog  and  the  wolf. 

Many  alterations  of  appearance  are  capable  of  being  produced 
on  plants  by  soil,  temperature,  and  other  external  circumstances. 
But  these  can  only  be  termed  variations^  and  an  alteration  of 
such  circumstances  will  restore  the  original  form.  When,  how- 
ever, the  changes  are  such  as  are  capable  of  being  perpetuated 
in  descent,  they  may  be  termed  varieties  and  races:  The  pro- 
duction of  white  flowers  instead  of  purple  in  the  digitalis  and 
poppy,  or  of  double  flowers  instead  of  single  ones,  is  a  subject  of 
great  obscurity ;  but,  like  the  spontaneous  alterations  of  structure 
which  are  so  often  observed  in  animals,  the  seeds  of  plants,  when 
once  any  deviations  take  place  in  the  proper  and  original  form  of 
the  individual  from  which  they  are  derived,  will  many  of  them  be 
able  to  continue  the  change.  The  permanence  of  species  thus  pro- 
duced is  proved  by  a  great  number  of  historical  documents*  De- 
scriptions of  plants  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  vague  and  deceptive 
among  the  more  ancient  authors ;  and  so  are  likewise  any  repre- 
sentations of  them  which  remain ;  but  M.  M ahudel,  in  the  year 
1716,  recognized  among  Egyptian  monuments  several  well- 
known  plants ;  for  instance,  the  musa,  nelumbo^  cotocasiaj  and 
persea ;  and  M .  Bonastre  has  lately  satisfied  himself,  both  by 
designs  and  actual  inspection,  that  more  than  eighty  known 
plants  are  to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  upper  Egypt.  M. 
Kunth,  too,  discovered  above  twenty  of  our  plants  among  the 
fragments  of  vegetsEftles  found  in  the  mummies  of  upper  Egypt ; 
and  the  author  himself  detected  the  leaves  of  the  olive  in  a  chap- 
let  on  a  mummy ;  and  grains  of  the  Triticum  turgidum  on  the 
cases  of  some  of  the  mummies,  which  are  considered  as  the  most 
ancient. 

Hybrid  plants  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  like  mules  among 
animals,  are  such  as  are  produced  by  the  fecundation  which 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  the  pollen  of 
one  species  to  another. 

The  most  material  point  connected  with  hybridity,  is  one 
which  was  not  understood  by  Linnaeus  himself;  namely,  that  a 
very  near  affinity  is  necessary  between  the  species  destined  to 
fecundate  each  other,  and  the  nearer  this  is,  the  more  ready  is  the 
faculty  of  producing  the  hybrid,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  fe- 
cundating power  which  it  will  possess.  There  are  not,  however, 
more  than  forty  examples  of  natural  hybridity ;  and  those  are  among 
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species  of  the  same  genus,  and  eren  section  of  the  genus.  The 
anemone^  ranunculus^  narcissus^  digitalis^  gentian,  and  mint, 
may  be  mentioned  as  some  of  the  examples  of  plants  capable  of 
hybridity.  As  soon  as  a  plant  is  once  fecundated,  which  it  can  be 
with  a  very  minute  particle  of  pollen,  no  further  action  of  pollen 
can  take  place ;  and  hence  the  difficulty,  in  any  experiments  on 
artificial  hybridity,  to  know  when  such  previous  fecundation  has 
occurred.  Hybrids  are  in  a  sort  of  intermediate  state  between 
the  plants  from  which  they  are  derived,  and  partake,  without  so 
mucn  regularity  as  is  observed  in  the  mules  of  animals,  of  the 
character  of  both  parents. 

Hybrids  are  often  more  robust  than  their  parents;  but  Lindley 
considers  fertility  as  being  limited  to  the  third  generation. 

The  formation  of  varieties  in  plants,  is  solely  the  production 
of  seeds,  and  never  occurs  in  those  which  are  principally  propa- 
gated by  offsets.  The  author  is  disposed  to  refer  it  to  a  sort 
of  hybridity,  which  may  be  diversified,  and  modified  in  various 
unknown  ways,  through  a  long  succession,  so  as  that  the  origi- 
nal stock  may  not  be  at  all  traceable.  New  varieties  of  the  most 
common  fruits,  particularly  apples  and  pears,  are  continually  met 
with  in  various  obscure  situations,  where  they  are  propagated  by 
i^bets,  and  the  less  valuable  varieties  allowed  to  disappear. 

The  consideration  of  the  infinite  multiplication  of  plants,  ori- 
ginally from  the  same  individual,  has  induced  some  to  conceive  the 
possibility  of  plants  being  exhausted  and  dying  of  old  age.  Mr 
Knight  applied  this  principle  in  attempting  to  account  for  the  ex- 
traordinary mortality  of  the  golden  pippins  in  this  country,  within 
the  last  few  years.  But  M.  De  CandoUe  feels  it  difiicult^  from  an 
insulated  fact,  to  admit  a  conclusion  so  different  from  what  is  war- 
ranted in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  He  is  in- 
clined to  think,  that  some  atmospheric  inclemency  was  destruc- 
tive to  this  apple,  just  as  was  the  case  in  1816  with  the  palm 
trees ;  and  about  the  year  1788  with  the  garden  gaiUarda^  all  of 
which  perished  at  that  time  throughout  France.  He  is  the  more 
disposed  to  refer  this  to  the  case  of  the  golden  pippin,  from  the 
climate  of  Great  Britain  being  generally  unfavourable  to  fruit* 

Various  changes  of  form  in  plants  are  capable  of  being  perpe- 
tuated by  divisions,  which  are  too  irregular  to  be  regarded  as  va- 
rieties, and  are  too  independent  of  external  agencies  to  be  con- 
sidered as  variations.  These  are  termed  monstrosities^  and 
among  the  most  common  are  double  flowers  and  variegated  leaves 
and  fruits.  That  their  production  is  dependent,  in  some  degree, 
on  some  irregular  action  in  fecundation,  the  author  thinks  proba- 
ble ;  but  does  not  feel  justified  in  going  farther  in  his  specula- 
tions on  the  subject. 

In  animals  it  is  observed,  that  similarities  of  appearance  and 
structure  are  sometimes  handed  down  to  the  progeny ;  but  in- 
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stead  of  being  condnued  in  direct  succession  will  pass  over  a  ge- 
neration or  two,  and  then  exhibit  themselves.  This  seems  to  be 
likewise  the  case  to  a  certain  extent  with  plants,  and  has  been 
called  atavism  by  MM.  Duchesne  and  Sageret. 

The  reproduction  of  some  of  the  Cryptogamia,  is  conducted 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described  as  apply- 
ing to  the  phanerogamous  plants,  namely,  by  fecundation,  and 
the  consequent  production  of  seeds,  and  by  division.  But  with 
regard  to  lichens,  mushrooms,  and  algcBy  nothing  similar  to  parts 
of  fructification  has  been  discovered  in  any  of  them  ;  and  there- 
fore their  mode  of  fecundation  is  still  an  unascertained  problem ; 
but  even  with  them  propagation  seems  also  to  take  place  by  means 
of  certain  external  developements. 

The  partisans  of  spontaneous  generation  have  derived  their 
principal  arguments  from  some  of  the  Cryptogamia,  But  there 
are  not  now  many  supporters  of  this  doctrine ;  for  the  extreme 
minuteness  of  the  seeds  in  many  of  this  tribe,  gives  them  an  op- 
portunity of  dissemination,  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  senses 
to  trace.  It  has  likewise  been  found  by  Spallanzani  and  Sen- 
nebier,  that  when  recently  distilled  water  is  put  into  a  vessel  her- 
metically sealed,  no  sort  of  developement  of  organic  matter  takes 
place  in  it. 

The  general  phenomena  of  vegetation  which  are  common 
both  to  nutrition,  and  reproduction^  now  come  under  the  author^s 
consideration ;  and  first  he  treats  of  vegetable  abortions. 

These  the  author,  many  years  ago,  proved  to  be  much  more 
frequent  than  was  imagined  to  be  the  case ;  and  to  arise  from 
a  great  variety  of  causes,  operating  principally  during  the  period 
of  fecundation.  These  he  distinguishes  into  two  general  heads ; 
1«/,  whatever  circumstances  exercise  restraint  or  compression  oq 
the  organs  of  fructification ;  and,  ^,  whatever  diminishes  the 
energy  of  the  vital  power,  owing  to  some  excess  of  it  in  neigh- 
bouring parts,  or  accidental  injuries  inflicted  by  insects. 

The  life  of  a  tree  is  composed  of  actions  simultaneously  going 
on ;  and  its  general  prosperity  depends  on  a  species  of  equilibri- 
um  between  such  actions.  Too  vigorous  growth  in'  one  part,  as 
the  wood,  for  example,  will  prevent  the  successfril  advancement 
of  the  flowers;  and  art  is  often,  by  means  of  judicious  pruning, 
very  eflectual  in  keeping  up  such  equilibrium ;  hence  it  is,  that 
fewer  abortions  take  place  in  nursery  grounds  than  in  nature. 

Certain  changes  called  degeneracies  or  metamorphoses^  con- 
sisting of  various  alterations  of  texture,  colour,  and  direction,  not 
unfrequently  take  place  in  plants%  Grains  are  little  subject  to  such 
changes,  though  some  few  are  liable  to  become  of  a  fleshy  con- 
sistence, and  bulbous  appearance,  so  as  to  make  it  very  difficult 
to  ascertain  their  real  character. 

The  power  by  which  one  part  of  a  vegetable  substan9e  can 
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unite  vith  another,  gives  ri^  to  the  interesting  syBtetn  of  ^rvft- 
ing,  vhich  is  go  important  in  horticulture.  In  this  process,  the 
liber,  and  particularly  the  albiimum  or  cambium,  are  brought 
into  junction,  and  unite,  so  as  that  the  £ap  circulates  ap  the 
fresh  portion,  and  nourishes  it.  A  different  species  of  junctian 
takes  place  through  the  medium  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  eel- 
Inlar  tissue,  which  is  termed  eotderhtgi  and  it  is  iu  tbis  sim- 
ple nay  that  most  of  the  natural  junctions  are  produced  be- 
tween diSTerent  parts  of  the  same  plant,  or  of  different  plant& 
How  it  is  cfl'ected  is  yet  unknown ;  whether  by  some  exudalioo 
of  the  juices  shut  up  in  the  cells,  which  act  as  cements ;  or  by 
a  inoditication  of  the  sap,  meandering  through  the  interceilulw 

When  a  graA  is  made,  it  derives  its  uourishoieDt  from  the 
asceuding  sap,  as  may  be  known  by  coloured  injections  pafr- 
sing  readily  from  the  ligneous  part  of  the  plant  to  the  graft. 
A  certjun  anatomical  and  pliysiological  analt^y  is  necessary  fat 
successful  grafting ;  and  experience  has  shou-n,  that  plants  m.' 
which  belong  to  the  same  natural  family  admit  this  }Nocess; 
even  with  ihem,  it  is  only  where  the  analogy  ia  most  corapletaj 
that  it  will  succeed.     Thus  the  grafts  of  the  rose  on  the  h 
or  the  holly ;  of  the  jasmine  on  the  orange,  of  the  orange  on  tl 
pomegranate;  and,  in  short,  all  the  examples  of  the  beter 
grafts  mentioned  both  by  ancients  and  modems,  have  been  6 
ed  in  error.     They  have  cither  been  misconceptions,  or  | 
of  charlatanism  ;  with  the  exception,  that  parasitic  pimta  fbm  a 
real  union  with  any  tree  to  which  they  may  be  attached,  howT 
ever  different  in  family.     The  mislctoe  unites  with  the  voodcfl 
substance,  so  as  that  coloured  injections  will  pass  from  the  009  J 
to  the  other. 

C  herry  stones  may  take  root  in  the  decayed  parts  of  old  tmn^t^l 
and  vegetate  from  them  ;  and  vines  may  ^eem  to  grow  out  of  fi* 
bert  trees,  according  to  the  ancients.      But  these  are  merely  e 
amples  of  juxtaposition,  and  not  union.     The  most  unexpectcdfl 
grafts  are  of  the  lilac  on  the  ash  ;  of  the  ckianayitkus  on  the  a  ~ 
andhlac;  and  ofthe  olive  on  thca-sh  and  jnrivet; — and  the;  t 
place  through  some  anatomical  analogy,  as  they  all  belong  to  tl 
family  ofthe  OHineoe;  but  such  unions  do  not  last  loi^. 

Grafting,  in  all  the  various  means  by  which  it  is  effected,  ( 
exceedingly  useful  to  man,  in  as  much  as  it  affords  a  ready  n 
of  augmenting  the  number  of  vegetables  of  ever)-  usefrus}: 
or  variety,  and  of  preserving  the  raoditlcatioDS  produced  hy  hjb 
bridity.  It  sometimes  affords  a  mode  of  ascertaining  real  mm 
nities  between  plants,  when  (his  is  ambiguous ;  and  was  i 
niously  employed  in  1811  by  M.  De  Tschudy,  i 
tion  of  M.  De  Candolle,  to  determine  the  place  of  the  Mor. 
Jsumo,  with  the  Hydntmgea,  and  not  with  tbe  FtfrnniMH  vlaeh 
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many  considered  as  its  position.  Attempts  have  likewise  been 
made  to  transform  dioecious  into  monoecious  trees,  4)y  grafting 
male  branches  on  female  plants,  or  vice  versa^  in  order  to  fecun- 
date the  fruit  without  the  necessity  of  a  second  individual.  Mr 
Knight  has  likewise  employed  grafts,  in  order  to  multiply  the 
chances  of  hybridity,  and  dius  to  augment  the  varieties  of  fruit 
trees. 

The  directum  of  plants,  as  respecting  their  perpendicularity, 
and  their  habit  of  turning  themselves  towards  the  light,  affords 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  chapter.  The  descent  of  the  roots, 
and  ascent  of  the  stems,  is#  faculty  with  which  those  two  or- 
gans are  respectively  endowed,  under  whatever  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances they  may  be  placed ;  and  M.  De  CandoUe  is  dispose 
ed  to  agree  in  the  deductions  made  by  Mr  Knight  from  his  ex- 
periments on  the  subject,  and  to  refer  those  phenomena  to  gra- 
vitation. 

The  tendency  of  plants  to  direct  themselves  towards  the  light, 
has  been  referred  by  some  to  the  necessity  of  freer  exposure  to 
air ;  but  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion  was  shown  by  placing  plants 
in  a  cellar,  having  two  openings,  one  of  which  admitted  air  and 
not  light ;  the  other  light  and  not  air.  The  plants  invariably 
directed  themselves  to  the  latter. 

The  mode  in  which  M.  Dc  CandoUe  accounts  for  the  pheno- 
mena is  the  following,  as  communicated  by  him  many  years 
ago  to  the  Societi  cPArctieii. 

When  a  young  and  green  branch  is  exposed  to  light,  the  side 
most  exposed  decomposes  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  fixes  carbon  in 
its  tissue.  Exhalation,  too,  is  greater,  and,  consequently,  the 
deposition  of  earthy  matter ;  by  both  which  means  the  solidity 
of  that  side  is  much  increased,  and  the  power  of  extension  dimi- 
nished. The  other  side,  however,  decomposes  less  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  fixes  less  carbon,  has  less  exhalation,  and  deposits  less 
earthy  matter;  hence  its  solidity  is  less,  and  extensibility  greater; 
and  as  its  fibres  are  elongated  in  a  greater  degree  than  on  the  il- 
lumined side,  there  is  necessarily  produced  towards  that  side 
a  curvature,  which  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  inequality.  The  di- 
rection of  plants  to  the  hght  is  therefore  a  particular  example  of 
the  phenomena  of  etiolation ;  and  that  it  is  so,  is  further  proved 
by  the  circumstance,  that  none  but  green  plants,  and  those  bran- 
ches that  are  young,  exhibit  this  tendency,  while  it  is  wanting 
in  mushrooms,  and  such  as  are  without  colour. 

The  general  fact  of  the  tendency  of  one  surface  of  a  leaf  to  look 
upwards  and  the  other  downwards,  is  so  inherent  in  the  leaf,  as  to 
show  itself  on  any  change  of  direction,  though  kept  up  for  some 
time  by  mechanical  means. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  motions  of  plants,  the  author  makes  some 
observations  on  what  has  been  termed,  in  somewhat  poetical 
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Unguage,  the  eleep  of  leaves.  Thia  refers  to  serenU  e 
which  wke  place  during  night  in  the  positions  of  lesTcs,  btt 
vhich  bear  no  analogy  to  sleep  in  animalE,  where  thore  is  alwajt 
a  degree  of  flaccidity  and  suppleness,  instead  i^  \he  rigidi^ 
which  exists  unchanged  in  vegetables  during  that  period,  aad 
which  will  not  bear  any  alteration  of  their  position. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  this  phenomenon  is  to  be  atai- 
buted  to  the  absence  of  light ;  for  he  found,  that,  when  the  aea- 
sitive  plant  was  exposed  to  the  bright  light  of  lamps  at  Bi^l 
Vid  to  obscurity  during  the  day,  the  altematioD  of  opening  and 
'lutting  the  leaves  became  at  fir*  iirc^lsr,  but  in  a  few  dx^  J 

IB  completely  reversed ;  the  leaves  opening  at  night,  and  u 
der  the  liiDip  light ;  and  shutting  in  the  morning  with  tbc  ooi 
nencement  of  obMiurity.  When  the  exposure  was  entirely  »■  I 
ther  to  light  or  darkness,  the  opening  and  shutting  occurred  at  j 
shorter  intervals,  and  irregularly.  ] 

Some  plants  bear  great  elevations,  and  oifaert  great  de|a«a.  I 
siuns  of  temperature,  a  circumstance  which  has  been  referred  t 
a  power  of  accommodation  supposed  to  reside  in  plants  sooH 
what  similar  to  that  which  animals  possess.     The  analogy  is  i_ 
some  measure  supported  by  the  circumstance,  that  evaporatiai  1 
of  water,  and  exhalation  of  oxygen  by  vegetables,  produce  coidi|  I 
and  fixation  of  carbon,  heat.  I 

The  interior  of  trees  preserves  a  more  equable  teni petal um  j 
than  the  ambient  air;   and   it  has  been  observed,  that  snov  J 
melts  sooner  at  the  foot  of  living  than  dead  trees.     The  varia-  | 
tions  of  temperature  which  the  interior  of  the  trunk  of  a  tre* 
exhibits,  has  been  found  to  correspond  with  that  of  a  tbemto- 
meter  placed  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  that  ia^ 
at  the  medium  depth  of  the  roots  of  the  tree,  which  ptunp  on 
into  the  interior  of  the  trunk  the  moisture  which  ifae  earth  a^   , 
fords  to  them  st  that  depth,  and  therefore  produces  the  simils>  I 
rity  of  temperature  mentioned.  | 

With  regard  to  colour,  vegetables  owe  this  principally  to  tha  J 
action  of  solar  light;  for  the  membranous  tissue  of  which  th 
are  composed  is  quite  white.     If  kept  Irom  light,  colour  is  n   _ 
obtained,  and  the  plant  is  etiolated ;  but  the  colour  u  not  loat'^ 
by  removal  from  light,  though  the  old  leaves  may  wither,  and 
fresh  ones  without  colour  may  follow  them. 

Some  plants  are  party-coloured ;  and  in  those,  as  well  as  the 
mushroom  tribe,  there  is  some  unknown  peculiarity  which  pn^ 
duces  insusceptibility  to  colour  in  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
plant.  Plants  exhale  oxygen  and  fix  carbon  by  solar  light ;  bat 
that  this  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  colour  is  proved  by  the  circtm- 
stance,  that  plants  growing  in  bright  lamp-light  will  anguire  their 
proper  green^colour,  though  they  do  not  exhale  oxygen.  The 
production  of  the  green  colour  seems  to  arise  from  the  existence 
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in  tRe  rounded  cells  of  plants  of  a  peculiar  sabstance,  to  which 
M.  De  CandoUe  applies  the  denomination  of  chromtde^  and 
which,  among  other  properties,  possesses  that  of  readily  uniting 
with  and  fixing  carbon,  by  the  action  of  solar  light.  The 
green  colour,  M.  De  CandoUe  thinks,  is  owing  to  the  mixture 
of  carbon  (which,  like  Indian  ink,  he  considers  as  dark-blue 
rather  than  black,)  with  the  tissue  of  the  vegetable,  which  has 
always  a  yellow  tinge.  The  action  of  light  in  producing  colour, 
is  probably  that  of  a  stimulus  which  determines  the  decomposition 
of  the  carbonic  acid  gas ;  but  the  action  of  heat  may  perhaps  have 
in  some  degree  the  same  effect ;  since,  in  a  few  plants,  colour  is 
produced,  though  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  in  deep  mines. 

The  various  modifications  of  colour  which  occur  in  vegetables, 
seem  likely  to  arise  from  different  degrees  of  oxygenization.  Be- 
fore a  leaf  withers,  or  undergoes  a  change  of  colour,  it  ceases  to 
exhale  oxygen  if  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  continues  to  absorb  it 
during  the  night ;  hence  oxygen  accumulates  in  it.  The  au- 
tumnal colours  of  fruits  and  leaves  is  therefore,  on  this  principle, 
regarded  as  a  morbid  state,  but  one  to  which  flowers,  from  their 
origin,  bear  some  analogy. 

Colours  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  series  ;  one,  in 
which  yellow  is  the  type,  and  which  can  pass  through  orange  to 
red  or  white,  but  never  to  blue ;  the  other,  in  which  blue  is  the 
type,  and  which  can  pass  through  violet  to  red  or  white,  but 
never  to  yellow.  White  seems  to  be  only  an  extreme  dilution, 
and  black  a  great  deepening  of  colour  from  yellow  or  blue. 

When,  therefore,  the  proper  action  of  leaves  goes  on,  the  co- 
lour is  green ;  but  when  oxygenization  takes  place  to  a  great 
degree,  a  tendency  to  yellow  and  red  is  produced ;  and  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  occurs  to  a  smaller  degree,  or  with  an  in- 
creased deposition  of  carbon,  the  tendency  is  to  blue  and  red. 
The  colours  of  wood  are  very  often  special  secretions,  capable 
of  being  withdrawn  by  maceration  in  alcohol  or  acids. 

After  making  some  observations  on  the  odours  and  flavours 
of  vegetables,  the  author  goes  on  to  consider  their  comparative 
tenacity  and  longevity.  The  tenacity  and  consistence  of  wood 
is  mainly  attributable  to  the  quantity  of  lignine  which  it  con- 
tains,  and  not  merely  to  the  approximation  of  its  ligneous  fibres. 
The  lignine  itself  may  be  modified  in  nature,  and  also  by  mix- 
ture with  different  materials,  as  Mica  and  resinous  juices.  It  is 
owing  to  the  latter  that  the  larch  resists  humidity  better  than 
any  of  the  other  European  trees,  and  the  cedar  has  been  lone 
celebrated  for  its  duration  ;  for  the  cedar  gates  of  the  cathedral 
of  Constantinople,  which  were  erected  at  the  time  of  Constan* 
tine,  were  in  existence  during  the  Pontificate  of  Eugene  IV. 
that  is,  1100  years  afterwards.  The  specific  gravity  of  different 
woods  varies  materially.     Thus  a  cubic  foot  of  the  service  tree 
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weighs  73  lb. ;  of  the  lilac  70  lb. ;  the  oak  69  lb. ;  the  larch 
52  la  ;  the  ash  50  lb. ;  the  cherry  47  lb. ;  the  white  poplar 
88  lb. ;  the  tulip  tree  84  lb. ;  the  Lombardy  poplar  %5  lb. 

An  interesting  chapter  treats  of  the  duration  of  trees ;  and 
here  there  appears  to  be  an  important  difference  between  the 
lavs  appIicaUe  to  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Animals  are 
bounded  to  a  certain  period  of  existence  which  cannot  be  far 
passed ;  but  in  yegetables  there  is  no  such  limit.  The  opera- 
tion of  a  great  variety  of  causes  may  stop  the  growth  or  destroy 
the  life  of  trees.  Thus  many  decay  from  the  effects  of  heat  or 
cold,  of  moisture  or  dryness,  of  accidents  from  wind,  and  decay 
of  the  ruptured  parts.  But  all  these  circumstances  are  extrin- 
sic, and  none  of  them  are  necessary  to  the  individual,  or  are  the 
result  of  old  age,  as  in  animals,  where,  at  a  certain  period  of  life, 
the  parts  concerned  in  circulation  and  nourishment  become 
hardened  and  obstructed,  and  are  hence  unable  longer  to  sup- 
port health  and  life.  With  regard  to  the  growth  of  trees,  it  would 
appear,  that  the  more  common  trees  grow  with  some  rapidity 
for  the  first  60  or  70  years,  but  that  from  that  time  their  growth 
becomes  diminished,  though  singularly  regular  even  to  the  most 
advanced  age. 

There  appears  to  be  very  good  evidence  of  the  high  antiquity 
of  many  trees,  whose  age  may  be  established,  partly  by  historical 
documents  and  tradition,  and  partly  by  measurement  of  some  of 
the  successive  layers  of  which  they  are  composed.  If  a  cleft  is 
made  in  a  tree  and  a  portion  of  it  taken  out,  the  latest  increase 
can  readily  be  ascertained  by  inspection  of  the  layers ;  while  the 
earlier  may  be  discovered  with  sufficient  accuracy,  by  observa- 
tions on  younger  trees  of  the  same  kind. 

A  lime  tree  was  planted  at  Fribourg  to  celebrate  the  battle  of 
Morat  in  1476.  It  measured  in  1881,  18  feet  9  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. But  there  is  one  still  more  ancient,  and  which  even 
at  the  time  of  this  battle,  was  celebrated  for  its  age  and  size. 
It  measured  36  feet  in  circumference  in  1831,  when  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  1280  years  old, which  gives  875  years  for  its  age  in 
1476. 

Another  lime  at  Neustadt,  in  Wurtemburg,  was  supposed  to 
be  about  1140  years  old;  and  in  this  country,  the  yews  at 
Fountaine  Abbey,  at  Crowhurst  in  Kent,  and  at  Brabum  in 
Kent,  have  been  set  down  respectively  as  1280, 1458,  and  8000 
years  old.  The  Baobab  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  however, 
affords  still  higher  presumptive  proofs  of  longevity.  It  is  called 
by  the  natives,  the  tree  of  1000  years  ;  and  Adanscn  found  an  in- 
scription, which  was  mentioned  as  having  been  made  by  some 
English  traveller  800  years  before,  covered  with  500  ligneous 
layers,  from  the  amount  of  which,  compared  with  the  magnitude 
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of  the  tree,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  some  young  trees  in  its 
neighbourhood,  he  made  out  a  table  of  comparative  age  and 
magnitude,  and  satisfied  himself,  that  it  could  not  be  less  than 
6000  years  old. 

The  power  of  8t$spendiftg  the  actions  of  life^  and  of  resuming 
them  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  is  a  phenomenon  of  whicn 
there  are  many  examples  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  suspension  and  revival  of  the  signs 
of  life  take  place  are  not  referable  to  the  robustness  of  the  plant, 
or  to  any  known  laws.  The  grains  of  most  species  of  com  may 
be  dried  and  preserved  for  a  long  series  of  years ;  and  will  ger- 
minate  on  exposure  to  heat  and  moisture ;  and  this  even  when 
germination  had  previously  existed,  and  been  checked.  The 
seeds  of  the  cress,  cabbage,  and  mustard,  have  also  the  same 
property  ;  while  it  is  very  much  wanting  in  the  bean,  the  pea, 
and  the  poppy.  Bulbs  which  were  found  in  the  hands  of 
Egyptian  mummies  have  been  stated  to  revive  on  planting  them ; 
but  M.  De  Candolle  thinks  they  must  have  been  placed  there 
subsequently  to  the  removal  of  the  mummies  from  the  cata- 
combs ;  for  some  grains  of  wheat  which  were  taken  from  the 
cases  of  mummies,  evinced  no  disposition  to  germinate,  and  were, 
in  fact,  found  to  have  been  subjected  to  a  species  of  carboniza* 
tion,  similar  to  that  of  slow  combustion. 

Lichens  and  mosses  have  the  same  property  of  suspension  to  a 
remarkable  extent.  The  latter,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years, 
have  assumed  their  original  vigour,  on  immersion  for  seven  or 
eight  hours  in  cold  water,  and  in  the  ancient  herbarium  of  Dil* 
lenius  at  Oxford,  examples  have  occurred  of  a  similar  kind,  even 
after  a  period  of  double  that  extent.  These  phenomena  of  the 
vegetable  bear  some  analogy  to  certain  occurrences  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom ;  for  the  rotifer  or  wheel  animalcule,  which  lives  in 
stagnant  water,  may  be  again  and  again  dried,  and  kept  for  a 
long  series  of  years  in  the  form  of  dust,  and  yet  be  constantly 
revived  on  being  exposed  to  moisture  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  system  otffrqfting  and  o{ propagating  by  alipa^  consti- 
tute a  sort  of  transplanting  of  a  portion  of  a  vegetable ;  but  in 
removing  entire  plants  from  one  pLace  to  another,  it  is  necessary, 
either  to  convey  them  with  the  earth  attached  to  the  roots,  and 
in  this  case,  it  is  most  easily  effected  when  the  earth  around  the 
roots  is  frozen,  or  with  the  filaments  of  the  roots  preserved  en- 
tire ;  afler  the  plan  of  Steuart,  by  which  means  ornamental  trees 
of  considerable  magnitude  may  be  made  successfully  to  (^^ange 
their  place. 

Large  trees  may  sometimes  be  removed  by  abridging  judici- 
ously their  branches,  so  that  the  evaporation  may  not  go  on 
beyond  the  power  of  the  roots  to  supply  materials  for  it 
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VegetaUes  have  the  power  of  throwing  off  by  decay  nd  death 
certain  organs  of  high  importance  in  their  economy,  as  the  leaves; 
and  in  this  the^  differ  much  from  animals,  where  the  organs  thus 
from  time  to  time  parted  with,  as  the  hair,  the  skin,  feathers, 
boms  or  nails,  are  entirely  accessory,  and  of  little  importance  to 
life.  The  possession  of  temperaments  and  idiosyncrasies  in  ▼&. 
getables,  seems,  as  in  animals,  to  be  connected  with  some  obscure 
operation  of  vital  power. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  book,  M.  De  Candolle  treats  of  the  ope* 
ration  of  external  agents  on  vegetables  or  vegetable  epirreology^ 
the  Theory  of  Influences,  (s^-/^^  influsms^)  as  he,  in  imitation  of 
M.  Picconi,  terms  it. 

The  effects  of  light  and  heat  have  often  been  descanted  on  in 
previous  parts  of  his  work ;  but  here  he  observes,  that  light  pro. 
duces  many  of  the  effects  which  are  usually  attributed  to  air. 
Flavour  and  odour  are  peculiarly  the  results  of  exposure  to  light ; 
and  thev  are  less  developed  in  young  than  older  productions, 
where  the  operation  has  been  longer,  and  more  effective.  By 
fiivouring  the  approach  of  light,  fruit  is  improved  ;  and  so  is  the 
hardness  of  wood,  when  this  property  is  peculiarly  required  ;  but 
where  the  natural  flavour  is  too  powerful,  as  in  the  sea-cale  and 
celery,  blanching,  by  the  removal  of  light,  renders  them  softer 
and  more  palatable. 

.  The  general  effects  of  heat  on  vegetables,  and  the  various 
jnodes  of  increasing  or  diminishing  it  for  practical  purposes, 
have  occupied  much  of  the  author's  attention,  and  are  treated  of 
at  some  length.  The  smaller  the  quantity  of  water  which  a 
plant  contains,  and  the  more  viscous  are  its  juices,  the  greater  is 
the  power  of  resisting  extremes  of  temperature.  This  likewise  is 
the  case,  in  the  ratio  of  the  air  contained  in  the  cellular  structure 
of  a  vegetable,  and  of  the  difficulty  which  then  is  in  the  approach 
.of  atmospheric  influence  to  the  source  of  the  sap  in  the  roots. 

With  regard  to  coldy  the  power  of  resisting  it  is  in  proportion 
to  the  slowness  of  movement  of  the  juices  of  the  vegetable,  and 
congelation  takes  place  less  readily  in  capillary  tubes  and  vege- 
table cells  of  small  than  larger  size.  Hence  minuteness  of  struc- 
ture is  itself  a  species  of  safeguard. 

The  atmosphere  has  a  considerable  influence  on  vegetation, 
both  through  the  chemical  agents  of  which  it  consists,  and  the 
•substances  which  it  holds  in  solution,  particularly  moisture,  as 
well  as  by  its  physical  and  mechanical  properties.  Moderate 
windi,  independently  of  their  utility  in  purifying  the  atmosphere, 
and  blending  together  the  matters  of  which  it  consists,  are  imi- 
portant  to  vegetation,  by  the  movement  which  they  communi- 
cate, and  the  assistance  which  they  thus  afford  to  the  circulation 
of  the  juices  of  the  plant. 
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The  difference  in  the  density  of  the  air  is  not  the  only  circum- 
stance which  influences  the  vegetation  of  mountainous  districts, 
compared  with  plains.  The  temperature  is  lower,  in  the  ratia 
of  ^00  yards  of  absolute  elevation  for  every  degree  of  latitude. 
The  action  of  light  is  also  greater ;  and  hence  beauty  of  colour 
in  mountafb  flowers,  and  the  fine  odour  and  flavour  of  their  ve- 
getables. More  evaporation  is  likewise  produced,  and  less  oxy-< 
gen  absorbed,  than  in  plains  ;  and  plants,  which  in  hot  countries 
can  only  occupy  the  summit  of  mountains,  will,  in  the  more 
temperate,  live  in  the  plains. 

The  important  agency  of  water  in  promoting  vegetation  has 
already  been  treated  of;  and  the  natural  watering  of  rain  and' 
dew  far  excels  in  advantage  any  artificial  means  of  irrigation. 
Even  aquatic  plants  feel  the  benefit  of  rain,  which  is  considered 
as  having  a  nutritive  and  exciting  influence  on  vegetation,  both 
as  connected  with  the  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
possession  of  some  foreign  matter ;  for  rain  water  is  rarely  found 
to  be  perfectly  pure. 

Many  of  the  signs  of  rain^  such  as  the  white  frost,  the  mois-^ 
ture  on  stones,  and  the  halo  round  the  moon,  are  mefely  indica-' 
tions  of  atmospheric  humidity.  The  fall  of  the  barometer  has 
been  found  by  Toaldo  to  indicate  rain  in  about  seven  times  in' 
eleven. 

Artificial  watering  ought  to  be  given,  so  as  to  furnish  the 
filaments  of  the  roots  with  moisture,  which  are  generally  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  trunk  as  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 
In  France  and  Spain  are  some  of  the  most  successful  examples 
of  irrigation  which  Europe  affords. 

In  addition  to  ihf  usual  modes  of  drainage  when  water  is  too 
abundant,  may  be  mentioned  the  evaporation  arising' from  liv- 
ing vegetables  of  quick  growth,  particularly  theLombardy  pop-' 
lar,  .which  ought,  for  its  full  effect,  to  be  succeeded  by  relays  of 
new  trees  every  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  planted  in  rows  at  mo- 
derate distances. 

On  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  Helianthtia  is  cultivat- 
ed as  a  means  of  carrying  off  moisture,  and  improving  the  salu- 
brity of  the  region ;  for  as  each  plant  is  supposed  to  exhale  twenty 
ounces  of  water  daily,  and  thus  are  planted  very  thick,  the  amount 
of  evaporation  from  every  square  acre,  must  be  exceedingly  great. 

The  various  nature  of  soils  influences  materially  the  procesa 
of  vegetation  ;•  though  it  is  difficult  always  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise principle  of  action.     The  differences  depend  principally  on' 
the  composition  of  the  soil,  as  consisting  of  mineral  and  vegetable  ] 
substances;  on  its  colour,  which,  when  dark,  renders  it  more 
readily  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  on  its  hygroscopicity,  or* 
power  of  acquiring  or  retaining  humidity  ;  but  in  particular,  on 
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jtB  tenacity,  which  when  too  great,  will  not  only  prevent  the  d«h 
Tclopemcnt  of  roots,  but  the  access  of  sir ;  and  when  too  looee^ 
will  attbrd  no  sufficient  basis  for  growth  and  nutrition. 

Ihe  modes  which  nature  adopts  in  her  spontaneous,  but  ncrer- 
ceasing  efforts  to  increase  the  held  of  vegetable  productions  xn 
interesting,  and  afibrd  many  useful  lessons  to  the  humati  race. 

If  When  a  rock  is  exposed, "  says  the  authdr.  "  it  happens  in  a  kntg- 
«c  or  shorter  time,  either  that  its  snisll  fissures  receive  a  portion  of 
Bioisture,  which  frost  serves  further  to  open ;  or  that  the  more 
■oluble  parts  of  it  are  attacked  by  moisture,  which  producres  ex- 
ilblistion  and  separation  of  the  fragments  ;  or  that  it  is  precipitated 
find  broken  fay  the  action  of  the  torrents ;  and  that  ia  this  way, 
numerous  causes,  independent  of  vegetation,  prepare  rocks  to  fur- 
nish support  to  vegetable  substances.  Vegetation,  however,  booq 
£o>operates.  Lichens,  whose  imperceptible  germs  probably  fio«t  in 
die  air,  develope  themselves  on  the  stony  surface ;  they  adhere  to 
iK  sink  into  it,  probably  by  the  agency  of  some  dissolving  exov- 
'^aa.  Their  debris  form,  with  those  of  the  rock  itself,  a  won  of 
earth,  which  nourishes  lichens  of  larger  size,  and  also  mosaes,  «ad 
'  other  analogous  vegetables,  which,  when  decayed,  in  their  tan, 
^aerve  to  support  more  robust  plants.  These  insinuate  tlietr  roots 
kfato  the  smallest  fissures  of  the  rocks,  deposit  materials  from  which 
I  «tfaer  vegetables  arise,  and  tend,  by  their  force  of  dilatation,  to 
.augment  such  fissures,  and  frequently  to  break  cnonnous  blocks 
themselves.  From  this  spontaneous  march  of  things  it  happens, 
that,  setting  aside  certain  very  hard  rocks,  unfavourably  place  * 
almost  all  that  are  exposed  to  the  air  are  in  time  covered  wilb  v 
getation  ;  or  by  being  divided  into  fragments,  become  ^adw 
part  of  the  vegetable  soil." 

The  improvement  of  soils  consists  chiefly  in  the  spplia 
oi  labour;  in  amendment;  in  manuring;  and  in  the  rotatiovj 
of  crops. 

The  object  of  labour  is  to  enable  the  roots  of  vegetables  I 
diffuse  themselves  freely,  and  the  rain  and  dews  to  be  readi^ 
imbibed  ;  to  allow  water  to  evaporate  ;    and  to  admit  the  atni 
sphere  as  much  as  possible  through  the  surface.    To  iliese  ma 
must  be  added  the  destruction  of  weeds,  the  bringing  new  •oil'l 
to  the  surface,  the  proper  mingling  of  manure,  and  the  placing^ 
of  the  soil  ia  a  favourable  position  with  regard  to  water.  *^ 

By  means  of  amendments,  endeavours  are  made  to  correct  the*J 
natural  defects  of  the  soil ;  and  the  principal  methods  adopted'! 
for  this  purpose  are  the  taking  off  or  putting  on  of  stonea  ;  the  1 
application  of  sands,  clay,  marl,  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  muriate*^ 
of  lime,  ashes,  or  gypsum,  and  the  process  of  paring  and  bum-^a 
ing.  The  conflict  of  opinions  which  exist  as  to  ube  value  O^W 
many  of  these  processes,  leads  men  continually  to  appeal  to  ex^^fl 
perience  against  theory ;  "  as  if,"  says  M.  De  Candolle,  "  th^T 
oT\  were  any  thing  more,  than  the  union  and  logical  generaliaatioMfl 
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of  well-known  and  ascertained  facts.  People  saj  that  experience 
is  every  thing,  but  is  it  necessary  that  they  should  conduct  their 
experiments  on  their  own  fields  and  not  profit  by  the  experience  of 
others.  To  profit^  however^  by  experience^  it  is  necessary  to  ap- 
preciate the  analogy,  or  the  difference  of  circumstances ;  and  tlus 
appreciation  is  a  pure  result  of  theory." 

Manures  comprise  every  sort  of  article  which  tends  to  aug- 
ment the  materials  that  serve  for  the  nourishment  of  vegetables ; 
and  they  are  eithet  animal^  vegetable^  or  mixt. 

Of  the  animal^  some  experiments  made  by  Hermstaedt  show, 
that  the  human  excrement  and  urine,  the  excrement  of  the 
sheep  and  goat,  and  the  dried  blood  of  the  ox,  are  all  much 
alike  in  their  power  of  fertilization ;  that  the  excrement  of  the 
cow  and  the  pigeon  is  about  a  third  less ;  and  that  earth  not 
manured  is  three-fourths  less.  These  experiments  were  made 
with  twenty-five  pounds  of  the  respective  materials,  on  portions 
of  earth  similarly  worked,  and  planted  with  eight  ounces  of  rye, 
barley,  and  oats. 

The  employment  of  liquid  manures,  particularly  of  urine, 
bullock^s  blood,  and  wash-house  drainings,  is  much  in  use  in 
Switzerland  for  pastiure  land.  Columella  and  Palladius  state, 
that  fruit  trees  and  the  vine  were  much  improved  by  such  man- 
ure ;  and  Mortimer  assures  us,  that  the  rennets  of  Kent  lost 
much  of  their  value  since  the  trees  ceased  to  have  this  applica- 
tion made  to  them. 

AH  vegetable  substances  when  in  a  state  of  decomposition 
form  good  manure ;  and  when  mixed  with  animal  and  earthj 
matter,  form  the  masses  of  compost,  which  are  so  valuable  both 
to  the  farmer  and  horticulturist. 

The  precise  operation  of  manures  is  a  matter  of  difficult  in- 
quiry. A2ote  and  carbon  are  afforded  largely  by  them ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  the  former  enters  into  the  composition  of 
many  vegetables,  and  particularly  the  Cerealia ;  while  the  latter, 
by  an  easy  transition,  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
occupies  so  important  a  place  in  vegetable  nutrition. 

The  system  of  rotation  of  crops  has  led  the  author  to  some 
interesting  views  on  the  subject  of  vegetable  physiology,  which 
seem  to  require,  however,  considerable  additional  observations 
and  experiments  for  their  complete  establishment.  In  the  ea^ly 
periods  of  agriculture,  population  was  scanty,  and  ground  unli*- 
mitcd ;  so  that  land  was  sown  and  not  again  had  recourse  to  for 
a  great  number  of  years,  when  a  part  of  the  preparation  feir 
another  crop,  was  \he  paring  and  burnings  which  is  still  in  some 
places  in  use.  This  was  followed  by  fallowings  which  the  Ro- 
mans adopted  in  order  to  recruit  thdr  land^  and  prepare.it  6x 
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fresh  produce,  and  that  by  the  present  improved  system  of  hus- 
bandry, in  which  the  productive  powers  of  land  are  kept  up  by 
a  proper  succession  or  rotation  of  crops.  We  owe  this  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  to  the  Netherlands ;  and  the  four-course  sys- 
tem, which  IS  so  much  in  use  in  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland*  is  stated  to  have  been  indigenous  from  the 
most  ancient  periods  in  the  valley  of  Morsine  in  Chablais. 

By  the  continuance  of  production,  land  becomes  speedily  ex- 
hausted of  its  nutritive  materials,  and  incapable  of  supplying 
the  necessary  pabulum  for  farther  crops. 

But,  independent  of  this  general  effect  of  vegetation,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  ground  which  will  no  longer  grow  the  same 
vegetable  products  will  succeed  in  supporting  others;  and 
hence  M.  De  CandoUe  is  disposed  to  infer,  that  there  is  some- 
thing thrown  out  from  the  roots  of  plants  of  an  injurious  nature, 
both  to  individuals  of  the  same  species  and  to  those  of  species 
analogous  in  their  organization.  But  though  he  considers  this 
as  more  or  less  holding  good  with  all  plants,  and  as  therefore 
rendering  change  of  ground  continually  necessary,  yet  there  are 
certain  vegetable  substances,  possessed  of  mild  and  bland  juices, 
which  excrete  from  their  roots  fluids  proper  for  ameliprating  the 
ground  for  other  vegetables ;  and  such  may  be  considered  legu- 
minous plants  in  reference  to  the  gramineous.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  plants,  as  the  poppy  and  Euphorbium^ 
which  deteriorate  the  ground  for  most  other  vegetables. 

Fruit  trees,  likewise,  will  not  flourish  when  planted  in  the  site 
of  former  trees  of  a  similar  nature ;  though  the  continual  expan- 
sion of  their  roots,  and  their  exposure  to  the  influence  of  fi^sh 
soil,  will  prevent  any  injury  from  the  deleterious  excretions 
thrown  out  from  them.  Considerable  attention  has  been  de- 
servedly paid  to  the  important  views  of  the  author  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but,  in  order  to  account  for  the  same  ground  not  being 
able  to  grow  repeated  crops  of  the  same  vegetable  with  advan- 
tage, it  does  not  seem  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be 
any  excretion  of  deleterious  matter  concerned  in  the  phenome- 
non,— a  circumstance  which  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  proved. 
It  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  suppose,  that  certain  materials 
demanded  for  the  support  of  the  plant  were  exhausted,  and  re- 
quired a  certain  period,  and  the  adoption  of  certain  means,  for 
their  renewal. 

The  necessity  of  a  certain  rotation  in  every  description  of 
crop  for  healthy  and  flourishing  vegetation,  seems  to  apply  in 
forests  as  well  as  cultivated  ground.  When  large  trees  are  cut 
down  or  decay,  smaller  ones,  probably  of  a  different  kind,  spring 
up,  which  encourage  the  slower  growing,  and  in  time  give  place 
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to  them,  making,  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees,  a  sponta* 
neous  and  natural  alteration,  and  renewal  of  all  the  parts  of  a 
forest.  The  destruction  of  many  forests  seems  to  the  author  to 
have  been  produced  by  overlooking  this  circumstance,  and  by 
an  endeavour  to  keep  up  continually  the  growth  of  the  same  de- 
scription of  wood.  Louis  XIV.  prohibited  the  grubbing  up  old 
forests,  and  therefore  obliged  their  proprietors  to  preserve  them  in 
their  original  sites ;  but  this  was  an  injudicious  and  unfavourable 
measure ;  the  most  proper  and  provident  being,  from  time  to 
time,  to  do  away  with  old  woods  and  plant  new  ones  on  ground 
little  adapted  for  other  purposes. 

The  influence  produced  on  vegetables  by  mechanical  causes 
leads  the  author  to  examine  the  effects  of  wounds  and  of  com- 
pressions and  contusions  on  vegetables,  with  the  best  mode  of 
obviating  them.  In  the  lopping  of  branches,  and  in  pruning, 
man  inflicts  voluntary  injuries  for  certain  useiiil  purposes.  The 
main  object  of  the  latter  operation  is  to  preserve  or  produce  an 
equilibrium  between  the  parts  of  the  trees  which  bear  and  those 
which  do  not  bear  fruit,  and  to  have  a  regular  distribution  of 
sap  on  all  sides. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  poisonous  substances  on  plants, 
it  would  appear,  from  a  long  enumeration  made  by  the  author, 
that  almost  all  substances  which  are  poisonous  to  animals  are 
also  poisonous  to  vegetables ;  but  that  some  matters  which  are 
innocuous  to  the  former  are  injurious  to  the  latter.  A  singu- 
lar analogy  exists  between  the  injuries  which  poisonous  serpents 
are  able  to  inflict  on  themselves  by  their  fangs,  though  the  poi- 
son is  harmless  in  the  place  where  it  is  secreted,  and  that  which 
takes  place  with  some  vegetables,  as  the  nettle,  which,  it  is  stat- 
ed, may  be  destroyed  by  the  application  of  its  own  poison  to  the 
roots  of  the  plant. 

An  interesting  chapter  is  given  on  the  influence  which  anu 
mals  of  various  kinds  exercise  on  vegetables ;  another  on  the 
influence  o{ parasitic  plants ;  and  a  third  on  that  which  plants 
exercise  on  each  other  in  various  ways. 

The  processes  by  which  the  connection  between  the,  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  is  preserved  are  well  described'  by  the 
author  in  the  following  terms. 

'^  Death,  sooner  or  la'cer/'  says  he,  "  takes  from  animals  the 
means  of  resisting  external  bodies ;  and  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed  return  to  inanimate  matter^  decomposable  by  the 
simple  forces  of  chemistry.  These  materials  dissolve,  are  decom- 
posed in  the  ground,  and  serve  as  manure  more  or  less  active. 
Every  one  knows  this  e£Pect  with  regard  to  the  larger  animals ;  but 
the  same  improvement  of  soil  is  exercised  in  various  degrees  by 
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animals  of  all  classes.  It  has  even  been  obserTcd,  that  «Mt«- 
which  contains  microscopic  animals  is  more  fiivmirable  to  rcKctA. 
lion  than  water  which  is  without  them.  And  the  mimats  wlutA, 
f  daring  their  lives,  were  often  the  most  formidable  enemiea  to  pJanU. 
f-  finish,  at  their  death,  by  giving  back  to  them.  and«r  the  form  at 
■  manure,  a  part  of  the  nourishment  which  thcjr  receired.  The 
.  equilibrium  tliua  established  between  the  two  oi^ntc  kl    .  ' 

which  renders  them  reciprocally  useful  to  each  other,  is  i 
,  taost  curiouj  subjects  of  meditation.     We  haVe  alreaiii   ■ 
Mimal  respiration  furnishes  carbonic  acid,  which  is  ujcli 
j'  ^gebttion;  while  vegetable  respiration  furnishes  oxygen  gas,  whiH' 
.   is  necessary  to  animals. 

'       "  We  have  observed,  that  animals  draw  largely  fnm  vcgetabln 

'  for  their  food  and  all  their  other  wants ;  but  it  is  also  apiMccM. 

'  that  by  their  various  excretions  during  life,  and  their  decumpost- 

'  tion  after  death,  they  furnish  elements  essential  to  the  natritMa  vf 

plants.     So  that,  though  it  might  be  easy  to  conceive  th«  exiatcact 

•  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  without  the  presence  of  any  ififil ; 

and  impossible,  perliaps,  to  comprehend  that  of  an  ani™^l  kif^ 

>  dom  without  the  presence  of  any  vegetable,  yet  it  mtist  be  catAi- 

\  Kd,  that  these  two  great  classes  of  beings  render  mubul  aervim 

icli  other,  nnd  concur  powerfully  in  maintaining  tlie  eqoili- 

britim  of  the  universe." 

Our  limited  space  compels  ub  to  cnnclude  with  this  panage  oat 
account  of  the  work  of  M.  De  Candolle.     Though  uiat  acoov 
has  been  nccesGarily  lengthened,  we  have  found  it  difficult  to  4 
justice  to  the  work.     M.  De  Candolle  has  the  merit  of  entc  ' 
into  the  e:itensive  and  complicated  subject  of  the  Phy&ioIogyi| 
Plants  with  the  minuteness  and  accuracy,  with  which  it  desctl^ 
to  be  treated.     The  system  of  Willdenow,  was  ibc  ooly  « 
which  gave  any  thing  like  a  philosophical  view  of  the  (actsa 
general  principles  of  vegetable  phyt^iology  ;  but  in  the  I  , 
acventecn  years,  that  view  has  naturally  fallen  behind  the  i 
grcss  of  science.    1'he  chasm  was  ably  supplied  by  Mr  Ktltt^M 
his  excellent  article  on  Vegetable  rhysiolog},in  the  Sup[^ 
to  the  Encyclopaedia  Dritannica,  which  is  perhaps  a;  the  f 
moment  ilie  must  instructive  view  upon  a  small  and  euoc_ 
scale.  'The  narrow  limits,  however,  within  which  sticfa  a  vj 
is  necessarily  circumscribed,  readers  it  less  comprehensive  I 
less  satisfactory  on  certain  subjects  than  the  reader  i 
The  present  work  is  the  only  one  which  gives  a  view  of  j 
subject  corresponding,  both  in  extent  and  accursOT,  to  the  |^ 
gress  of  botanical  knowledge,  and  the  collateral  braiicb<S] 
science. 

We  arc  happy  to  learn  that  one  of  the  Royal  medalaf 
been  awarded  to  Professor  De  Candolle  by  the  lloyal  Society,  I 
his  discoveries  and  investigations  in. vegetable  phydolc^. 
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Art.  W.'^-'Observaiions  on  the  Causes  and  Treatment  of  U^ 
cerous  Diseases  of  the  Leg,  By  J.  C.  Spender,  Member 
of  the  Jloyal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.  8vo.  London, 
1835.     Pp-  xi  and  220. 

This  is  the  work  of  one  who  l^as  ^njoye4  ample  opportunities 
of  studying  the  affections  of  which  he  treats,  and  who  brings  tp 
the  task  powers  of  observation  and  reflection  of  no  common  order, 
From  the  preface  we  Iparn,  that,  during  the  last  five  years,  i^bout 
a  thousand  case^  of  ulcerous  diseases  of  tl^e  leg  had  fallen  under 
the  author^s  observation  and  treatment,  and  $hat  the  work  is  the 
result  of  those  observations  and  reflections  which  were  forced 
upon  him  by  his  daily  experience.  From  many  authors  and  prac- 
titioners of  celebrity  he  difiers ;  but  in  doing  so,  he  always  takes 
care  to  state  his  reasons,  and,  while  he  claims  the  right  to  in- 
terpret nature  and  think  for  himself,  he  never  fails  to  do  justice 
to  the  merits,  and  treat  with  respect  the  opinions  of  others. 

The  work  consists  of  a  preface,  in  which  the  author  enters  into  a 
long,  and,  what  may  be  considered  to  be  an  unnecessary,  justifi- 
cation of  his  publishing, — and  four  chapters,  comprehending,  \st^ 
remarks  on  the  causes  and  classification  of  ulcers  of  the  leg;  2d, 
the  general  principles  of  the  treatment  of  these  affections ;  3{/, 
the  application  of  these  general  principles  to  particular  cases ; 
and  4M,  remarks  on  the  propriety  and  safety  of  healing  ulcers 
of  the  leg.  To  the  first  three  of  these  we  neg  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers. 

It  is  usually  said  that  legs  sufier  from  ulcerous  diseases,  more 
frequently  than  other  parts  of  the  body,  on  account  of  theijr  de- 
pendent positipp,  and  their  remoteness  from  ^  ceqtre  of  the 
circulation.  To  this  explanation  Mr  Spender  ingeniously  &b- 
jects,  that,  both  the  direction  and  the  position  oS  the  parts  are 
naturid  conditions,  and  cannot  be  accounted  causes  of  disease, 
unless  we  be  prepared  to  assert,  that  the  tendency  of  the  struc- 
tures is  to  evil.  He  produces,  however,  a  more  tenable  objec- 
tion than  this.  If  it  were  true  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  ulce- 
ration in  the  leg,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  same  accidents 
do  not  produce  ulcers  in  all  individuals  of  the  same  age  an4 
constitution  ;  or,  what  is  mote  to  this  point,  how  dofss  it  happei^ 
that  an  individual  shall  receive  an  iigury  in  the  same  part  f^ 
both  legs  at  the  same  time,  which  ?hi^ll  prgdu^  ^  troublesome 
sore  in  the  one,  while  the  other  shall  recover  as  faal  as  any  idtber 
part  of  the  body  would,  if  similarly  afiSscted.  Were  the  tpcAv* 
ed  opinion  true,  they  ought  both  to  have  beoB  affected  in  the 
same  way,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  and  therefore  some  other 
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explanstion  must  be  sought  for.  This,  according  to  the  aatW, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  eiciatence  of  a,  positive  aod  palpaUe  m^ 
healthiness  of  the  superficial  EtructtiTes  of  the  linb.  He  dots 
not  assert  that  this  is  the  only  cause,  fur  he  admits  tliu  caoili- 
tutional  disturbance  and  violence  may  produce  the  sffecUoos  al- 
luded to.  He  maintains,  however,  that  the  former  causn  a  ge^ 
ncral  and  not  a  local  efiect,  and  that  ulcers  occssioned  hj  it 
might  have  exhibited  themselves  on  any  other  part  of  the  body 
as  well  as  the  legs,  while  from  the  latter,  sound  healthy  legs  rr- 
cover  as  fast  as  any  other  parts  of  the  body.  IVe  quote  tT 
author's  description  of  the  circumstances  which  contribute  to  c 
plain  the  frequency  of  ulcerous  diseases  of  the  l^s.  The; 
two. 

"  1.  One  cause  arises  from  the  manner  in  which  the  mftxiot  c^ 
treniities  are  exposed  to  injuries  from  external  violence,  by  the  ij 

flictioQ  of  blows  and  from  the  effects  of  falls.     The  consequence  f 

that  the  legs  suffer  from  accidents  in  the  form  of  contosjona  and 
wounds  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  arms  or  other  |)ans  of  the  bv 
dy.  Iliis  is  more  remarkably  the  case  in  men  than  m  wotnea : 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  in  a  higher  degree  amongst  tboae  t 
who  are  employed  in  laborious  and  mechanical  occupiatioDS- 
althougb  the  lower  limbs  are  in  this  way  the  most  liable  to  iojui 
yet,  fiom  the  commonly  trifling  nature  of  these  accidents,  this  aloi 
would  be  a  matter  of  little  importance,  were  it  not  for  some  pea 
liar  cimdittons  frequently  connected  with  the  estremities  themKlvew 
Every  oac  must  have  observed  that  slight  wounds  or  cut*  tat  the 
le^  are  often  more  unmanageable  than  even  greater  injuries  of  the 
same  kind  occurring  on  other  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
much  more  apt  to  run  intu  painful  and  troublesome  tores.  Jt  it, 
indeed,  to  solve  this  fact,  that  recourse  has  usually  been  had  to  the 
explanation  derived  from  the  position  or  situation  of  the  limb  ;  liir 
when  writers  on  surgery  assign  the.'«  conditions  of  the  extremity  ^ 
tbe  causes  whtdi  account  for  the  obstinacy  of  ulcers  on  the  !«,  it 
is  not  tliat  they  overlook  the  origin  of  many  wounds  froni  extemal 
violence,  but  that  they  then  more  particularly  refer  to  their  ivAa^ 
tory  nature. 

"  2.  This,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  arises,  I  think,  frooi 
the  other  cause  which  remains  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  a  poaitire 
and  palpable  unhealthiness  in  the  outer  structures  of  the  leg,  con- 
sisting of  a  varicose  state  of  tbe  super6cial  veins,  either  alone  ur 
combined  with  adventitious  deposits,  which  are  most  geiierally  the 
products  of  such  varicose  state. 

"  Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  said,  even  concc<ling  the  truth  of 
this  opinion,  that  the  varicose  afTection  itself  results  from  ihe  depen> 
dent  position  of  the  limb,  and  its  remoteness  from  the  heart,  umI 
therefore  the  tendency  to  ulcers  arising  from  its  existence  abooU 
•till  be  referred  back  to  those  anterior  cautes.     But  to  thi&  it  is  fe 
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be  replied,  that  since  we  have  already  disposed  of  the  doctrine  of 
any  original  liability  to  disease  in  the  legs  more  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  body ;  in  order  to  bring  about  this  unhealthy  condition  of 
the  veins^  some  mechanical  interruption  to  the  flow  of  bloody  or 
some  disease  or  weakness  in  the  tunics  of  the  vessel  must  be  pre- 
sent; and  it  is  to  these  impediments^  whatever  they  may  be^  and 
not  to  any  presumed  natusal  tendencies^  that  the  varicose  state 
should  be  imputed.  If  it  were  merely  from  the  dependent  situation 
of  the  limb^  or  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  circulation,  that 
the  veins  become  varicose^  all  legs  ought  to  be  varicose^  for  all  legs 
hang  down,  and  all  legs  are  far  away  from  the  heart.  So  far,  how* 
ever,  from  this  being  true,  we  not  uncommonly  find  that,  even  .in 
the  same  individual,  one  extremity  is  varicose  and  the  other  not." 
—Pp.  5-7. 

Mr  Spender  comprehends  ail  the  circumstances  which  may 
give  rise  to  varicose  affections  under  two  classes.  The  first  in- 
cludes those  obstacles  or  impediments  which  act  on  the  track  of 
the  vein  from  without;  and  the  second,  every  state  of  disease  weak- 
ening the  vein  from  within.  All  that  the  locality  and  direction 
of  the  leg  do,  is  to  render  it  more  susceptible  of  the  evil  influence 
of  those  agents  just  mentioned,  and  to  perpetuate  any  diseased 
action  which  may  have  already  commenced.  It  is  the  combina- 
tion of  all  these  which  renders  varicose  veins  so  frequent  in  the 
lower  extremities  compared  with  the  upper. 

That  the  legs  are  subject  to  a  depraved  tharacter  of  their  su- 
perficial  structure,  the  author  considers  to  be  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  As  the  blood  rises  against  gravity,  and 
the  veins  have  a  tendency  to  dilate  themselves  when  any  une- 
qual pressure  is  exercised  on  their  track,  or  when  the  coats  are 
any  way  weakened,  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  tubes,  which 
are  consequently  expanded.  This  expansion  weakens  the  veins, 
and  the  blood  in  consequence  flows  still  more  slowly.  The  af- 
fected vein  becomes  elongated  as  well  as  stretched,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  taking  a  winding  or  tortuous  course,  and  the  evil 
is  aggravated  by  each  turning  presenting  an  additional  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  its  contents.  The  sides,  besides,  being  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  it  becomes  too  wide  for  the  valves  to 
m%et,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  are  sometimes  ruptured. 
Thus  their  advantage  is  lost, — ^the  vein  is  converted  into  one  long 
tube  instead  of  a  chain  of  shorter  ones, — and  the  column  of  blood 
increased  in  weight  when  the  tube  is  least  able  to  sustain  its 
pressure.  To  all  this  is  sometimes  superadded  the  formation  of 
coagula,  which,  though  not  suffieient  to  plug  up  the  Tein  en- 
tirely, obstruct  still  tlEurther  the  course  of  the  blood.  Various 
morbid  states  follow  this  varicose  state  of  the  veins.  The  coats 
are  sometimes  ruptured,  and  consideral^Ie  hemorrhage  is  the  con- 
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Saence.  The  cause  of  rupture  is  not  so  much  the  mechanU 
effects  of  its  contents  on  the  vessel  as  an  ulcerative  firocess, 
the  result  of  an  inflammatory  action  in  the  vessel  and  integu- 
ments covering  it,  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  distension, 
or  the  presence  of  a  dot  of  blood.  Instead,  however,  of  burst- 
ing, the  disease  occasionally  proceeds  in  a  more  insidious  man- 
ner. The  texture  of  the  skin  is  slowly  altered,  becoming  some- 
times extremely  thin,  at  other  times  thick  and  spongy.  By  the 
fiirmer  sute,  the  irritable  sore  is  most  frequently  accompanied  ; 
by  the  latter,  the  indolent. 

Adventitious  substances,  more  or  less  fluid,  are  the  frequent 
consequences  of  the  varicose  affection.  The  more  fluid  are  seated 
chiefly  in  the  cellular  substance,  the  more  solid  resemble  the  inter- 
stitial deposition  in  the  dermoid  structures.  .  These  are  frequent- 
ly generated  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  varicose  veins  are  com- 
pletely obscured,  so  that  the  origin  of  the  affection  can  be  as- 
certained only  by  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  absence  of 
dropsical  symptoms.  They  generally  accompany  more  or  less 
the  indolent  sore,  and  frequently  are  almost  entirely  absent  in 
the  irritable  ulcer.  These  conditions  of  the  integuments  occa- 
sionally lead  very  rapidly  to  the  introduction  of  a  spontaneous 
sore,  in  other  cases  they  continue  stationary,  tiU  some  trifling 
accident  rouses  them  to  action. 

Mr  Spender  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  way  in  which  a 
varicose  state  of  the  veins  leads  to  ulceration,  or  perpetuates  it 
when  produced  by  an  external  cause.  The  obstruction  of  the 
veins  impedes  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries,  which  some- 
times become  so  overloaded  that,  to  relieve  themselves,  they  pour 
out  part  of  their  contents  in  the  form  of  adventitious  deposits, 
while  the  functions  of  the  absorbents  are  at  the  same  Ume,  in 
consequence,  so  interfered  with,  that  they  do  not  entirely  take 
them  up.  The  powers  of  the  circulation  in  the  canaries  be- 
ing thus  enfeebled  by  obstructions  in  the  veins  and  adventitious 
deposits,  the  vitality  of  the  parts  depending  on  them  for  nutri- 
ment is  so  lowered  that  they  cannot  resist  the  effects  of  the 
slightest  injury,  and  sometimes  even  spontaneously  ulcerate. 
The  same  cause  also  prevents  the  restorative  {ntoccss  from  re- 
pairing the  effects  of  ulceration  when  it  has  once  taken  place. 

In  proving  that  a  varicose  state  of  the  veins  causing  Uiis  de- 
viation from  health  in  the  superficial  structures  of  the  limb  ex- 
ists to  a  degree  and  extent  sufficient  to  explain  the  frequency 
of  ulcerous  affections  of  the  legs,  Mr  Spender  takes  occasion 
to  examine  the  opinion  of  Mr  B.  Bell,  that  varicose  veins  oc- 
cur as  a  symptom  of  the  callous  ulcer,  and  are  occasioned  prin- 
cipally by  the  callosity  producing  a  stricture  in  the  course  of 
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the  different  veins.  His  objections  are,  that  the  ulcer  follows 
the  unhealthy  state  of  the  vessels,  and  therefore  cannot  produce 
it ;  that  the  same  unhealthy  state  of  the  veins  is  found  in  other 
kinds  of  ulcers  where  no  callosities  exist  to  constrict  the  vessels, 
and  even  when  the  leg  does  not  ulcerate  at  all ;  and  that  sores 
are  found  with  thick  callous  edges  unaccompanied  by  varicose 
veins.  He  admits  that  In  some  instances  the  callosities  may 
increase  the  varicose  affection,  but  this  is- very  different  from 
producing  it.  Other  circumstances  besides  those  mentioned 
militate  against  the  correctness  of  Mr  B.  BelPs  view^.  Well 
adjusted  and  powerful  compression  of  the  limb  will,  by  itssupport, 
restore  so  far  the  natural  action  of  the  circulation,  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  this  takes  place,  the  state  of  the  ulcer  will  improve, 
but  the  mere  removal  of  callosities  by  caustic  will  not  amelio- 
rate the  conditions  of  the  veins. 

Varicose  veins  precede  and  accoinpany  the  irritable  as  well 
as  the  callous  indolent  ulcer, — a  circumstance  by  no  means  diflS- 
cult  to  explain.     The  same  disturbing  cause  will  produce  dif-- 
ferent  effects  according  to  the  state  of  the  constitution  and  seat 
of  the  disease.     In  all  kinds  of  severe  and  refractory  sores  of 
the  legs,  Mr  Spender  has  found  the  varicose  affection  existing  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  some  of  the  Worst  cases  of  this  dis- 
ease of  the  veins  have  been  accompanied  by  the  irritable  ulcer. 
The  state  of  the  constitution  and  the  local  causes  determine  the 
species  of  ulcer.    In  the  strong,  the  young,  and  the  healthy,  es- 
pecially men,  the  ulcer  is  generally  of  the  irritable  character, 
in  those  advanced  in  years,  in  the  weak  and  in  females,  it  is 
more  apt  to  assume  the  indolent  form.     The  indolent  ulcer  iq 
situated  more  deeply  than  the  irritable  one,  the  former  attack- 
ing the  integuments  and  cellular  texture  below,  while  the  latter 
is  confined  to  the  vascular  tissues  of  the  skin  itself.     That  the 
varicose  condition  of  the  veins  ought  to  be  reckoned  the  cause 
of  the  irritable  as  well  as  of  the  indolent  ulcer  appears  from  what 
takes  place  in  the  treatment  of  both  affections.     If,  during  the 
progress  of  the  cure,  the  veins  be  depived  of  their  artificial 
support,  by  discontinuing  or  diminishing  the  pressure,  the  heal- 
ing process  of  the  ulcer,  whether  indolent  or  irritable,  will  be  ar- 
rested, but  if  the  proper  degree  of  compression  be  again  had  re- 
course to,  the  recovery  will  proceed.     On  other  occasions,  after 
an  ulcer  has  been  so  far  impoved  that  it  will  not  fall  back 
though  the  pressure  be  removed,  another  portion  of  the  skin 
will  become  affected,  and  this  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  ir* 
ritable  than  the  indolent  species.     This  is  not  owing  to  any 
particular  condition  of  the  skin,  because  if  it  were  so,  it  ougik 
to  have  appeared  before,  but  to  the  part  being  sufficiently  heal- 
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cd  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  Taricose  stale  of  the  veins,  wbicfc 
coutinues  to  be  exerted  in  esciiitig  plceration  in  another  pnt, 
the  vitality  of  which  is  now  lower  than  the  eurface  restorad. 
The  opinion,  that  both  kinds  of  ulceration  are  derived  (tobi  tbe 
same  origin,  is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance,  that  sone 
irrit^fle  ulcers  arc  removed  with  difficulty  by  the  nte  of  local 
remedies  only,  while  indolent  sores  readily  disappear  under  tbe 
employment  of  cnrnpression,  which  the  author  has  found  to  pro- 
duce the  same  beneficial  effects  on  both  forms  of  tbe  disoK. 
The  one  species,  moreover,  is  apt  to  pass  into  tbe  other.  Tbe 
indolent  species,  from  unusual  exercise  or  general  eaDadttuiaoil 
disturbance,  will  become  irritable,  but  on  the  removal  of  tbe  cauw 
will  speedily  resume  its  former  condition,  while  thoae  tilccn 
which  are  irriuble  at  tbe  beginning,  generally  become  indoloit 
in  the  course  of  time.  This,  Mr  Spender  thinks,  sometimesam- 
es  from  the  ulcer  becuming  deeper  according  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  tbe  indo- 
lent ulcers.  The  two  remaining  proofs  which  the  author  bni^ 
forward  in  support  of  his  doctrine  are,  that  children  and  yomig 
persons  are  remarkably  free  from  varicose  vans ;  that  thoogfa 
their  legs  are  continually  sustaining  injuries,  yet  such  accidgwa 
generally  do  well  by  themselves  i  and  that  when  a  young  peraon  la- 
bours under  an  intractable  ulcer,  it  will  generally  be  foand  M 
be  owing  to  some  disease  of  the  hone,  or  unhealthy  conditiMiaf 
the  system.  Moreover,  if  an  individual  iu  good  health  receive 
a  cut  or  wound  on  the  leg,  it  will  heal  as  readily  as  a  similar  ac- 
cident in  any  other  situation,  if  tbe  superficial  structures  oi  the 
part  be  healthy,  while  if  these  be  diseased  the  slightest  scratdi 
willproduce  an  ulcer. 

Mr  Spender,  however,  docs  not  depend  on  reasoning  altogether 
for  the  establishment  of  his  views.  He  takes  his  stand  upon  the 
facts  with  which  his  experience  has  furnished  him.  U«  hm 
traced  the  hiiitory  and  carefully  examined  tbe  appoaranca  af 
several  hundred  cases  of  ulcerated  legs,  both  of  the  irritable  and 
indolent  kind,  and  has  been  astonished  to  find  how  fretfueatlv 
the  varicose  affection  precedes  and  perpetuates  the  load  erit 
Out  of  a  hundred  cases,  lie  found  79  varicose,  consisting  of  41 
simple,  27  ver)'  irritable,  11  very  indolent;  81  noo-Taricaae, 
consisting  of  15  simple,  4  very  irritable,  2  very  indolent;  of 
tlie  whole  number  68  were  females,  and  32  males ;  of  the  79 
varicose,  59  were  femaleR,  and  ^  males  ;  of  the  21  non-variowe, 
9  were  females,  and  IS  males. 

The  varicose  sore  has  been  recognised  as  a  species  bj  BMUiy 
writers;  but  it  has  never  been  viewed  as  the  best  foundation  «a 
which  a  practical  classification  of  ulcerous  diseases  oT  the  Icjgs  cHt 
be  built.     This  may  be  accounted  fur  by  the  varicoM  state  being 
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sometimes  obscured  by  cedematons  swellings  or  thickenings  of 
the  integuments,  and  by  its  being  altogether  overlooked  when 
not  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  size  and  colour  of  the  veins. 
The  principal  reason,  however,  why  the  varicose  aifection  has  not 
been  sufficiently  attended  to,  is  the  frequency  of  ulcerated  legs 
being  accounted  for  by  the  plausible  but  fallacious  explanation 
which  refers  them  to  the  dependent  portion  of  the  limb  and  its 
remoteness  from  the  heart. 

Mr  Spender^s  next  task  is  to  show  that  his  opinions  are  new, 
and  that,  though  various  writers  and  practitioners  have  had  par- 
tial glimpses  of  the  truth,  not  one  of  them  saw  the  whole,  or  how 
far  it  ought  to  influence  the  classification  and  treatment  of  the 
affections  which  he  is  discussing.  For  this  purpose  he  examines 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Wiseman,  Mr  B.  Bell,  Mr  Baynton, 
Ih  Underwood,  Mr  Whately,  and  Sir  E.  Home,  and  shows  at 
considerable  length  the  difibrence  between  his  views  and  theirs. 

In  addition  to  the  two  leading  causes  of  ulcerous  affection  of 
the  legs  above  mentioned,  there  are  others  which  produce  these 
sores  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  body.  These  are, 
general  weakness  of  the  structures  in  old  and  feeble  patients,  oede« 
matous  and  other  swellings  of  the  legs,  and  many  eruptive  dis- 
eases.  Mr  Spender,  however,  asserts,  that  many  of  the  last 
mentioned  depend  upon  a  varicose  state  of  the  vessels,  in  sup- 
port of  which  he  brings  forward  several  arguments.  Sometimes 
the  ulcer  itself  seems  to  produce  the  enlargement.  This  appears 
to  result  from  the  concurrence  of  two  circumstances, — ^from  the 
excitement  of  the  parts  terminating  in  efiueion,  and  from  the 
fluid  not  being  readily  absorbed,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the 
continuity  of  the  lymphatics  being  destroyed  by  the  ulceration 
of  the  surface.  Whatever,  however,  be  the  cause,  this  enlarge- 
ment exercises  considerable  influence  over  the  recovery,  and  till 
it  be  induced  no  local  application  will  have  any  efiect,  on  account 
of  its  reducing  the  superficial  structures  of  the  limb  below  their 
usual  vitality. 

Besides  the  sores  already  mentioned,  the  legs  are  liable  to 
phlegmonous  erysipelatous  and  speciBc  ulcers. 

Mr  Spender  next  gives  his  views  of  the  classification  of  ulce- 
rous affections  of  the  legs. 

*'  All  ulcerous  diseases  of  the  legs  appear  to  admit  of  a  very  easy 
and  natural  arrangement,  into  general  and  local ;  and,  accordingly^ 
this  has  been  adopted  by  almost  every  writer.  The  first,  or  con- 
stitutional clasSj  is  subdivded  in  conformity  to  the  nature  of  the 
diseases  from  which  the  sores  arise — as  venereal^  scrofulous,  and 
the  like.  The  subdivisions  of  the  second  or  local  class,  instead  of 
being  derived,  as  is  usually  the  case,  from  the  mere  external  aspect 
of  the  ulcers,  should,  I  think,  be  taken  from  the  more  important 
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anil  permaiieiit  dielinction,  ariaing  troiu  Uie  presence  or  abacficxf 
varicose  state. 

'■  All  sores  of  thic  cias«  may  llierefore  be  iirrangctl  under  two 
orders,  determinable  by  the  condition  of  the  veins— first,  varicoM ; 
second,  n on- varicose.  Under  each  of  tbeae  orders,  may  be  retain- 
ed the  species  or  distinctions  arising  from  the  superficial  appeir< 
ance  and  character  of  the  ulcer,  according  to  tlie  Liireefotd  degm 
of  action  exhibited, — irritable,  simple.'indolent.  Thus  we  tbould 
have  varicose  irritable,  varicose  simple,  and  varicose  indolent  ;  and 
non-varicose  irritable,  non-varicose  simple,  and  non- varicose  indo' 
lent.  The  two  general  classes  may  be  farther  conudrrod  as  Npa- 
rate  or  combined,  accordinj;  as  the  Bpedlic  sore  talces  place,  on  ■ 
varicose  or  non-varicose  limb  ;  giving,  tor  instance.  «encre*l  Tan* 
cose,  venereal  non- varicose,  each  |H>Meuing  its  threefold  degree  ti 
activity  ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  The  object  of  such  a  cUaaacatioD  i* 
to  make  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  varicose  affectioD  one  of  [be 
leading  foundations  on  which  the  whole  is  built ;  as  being  the  d^ 
ment  of  the  greatest  practical  importance.  When  1  have  ob^ervMl 
this  simple  distinction  in  practice.  I  have  in  general  found  that  it  ii 
comparatively  of  little  consequence  h  hether  the  superficial  aspect 
of  the  ulcer  be  what  is  termetl  irritable  or  indolent,  exuberant,  or 
callous.  An  attention  to  the  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  when 
present  has,  with  nearly  equal  facility,  removed  each  variety  of 
ulcer,  by  the  uie  of  the  same  form  of  application  hereafter  i^ 
scrib«d ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  application  to  the  kame 
kind  uf  ulcer,  so  tar  as  its  mere  external  appearance  is  concerned, 
varies  in  it*  eflfect,  ju&t  in  proportiou  as  it  depends  on  the  variooM 
state,  unless  great  attention  be  directed  to  this  constituent  of  the 
disease.  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  therefore,  that  tliis  la»t  characte- 
ristic furnishes  a  much  surer  ground  for  a  practical  arrangement  of 
ulcers,  than  the  former,  or  rather,  that  the  former  alford$  none 
at  all." 

The  remainder  tX  this  portion  of  the  treatise  is  taken  up  with 
objections  to  other  classili cations,  with  vliich  we'  do  not  think  it 
neccEsary  to  trouble  our  readers.  ^Vc  proceed  accordingly  to 
csamiue  the  second  and  third  chapters,  cuntaining  Mr  Speodet'i 
views  of  the  general  principles  of  the  treatment  of  ulcenxu  aX- 
fcctions  of  the  leg,  and  their  applicatiunt  to  partirulsr  cases. 

When  the  efforts  of  nature  are  adequate  to  remove  a  disease, 
the  principle  of  treatment  will  consist  in  imitating  Uie  iiatur»l 
process,  but  <»beD  these  eflbrts  are  unavailing,  a  healthy  action 
mtisl  be  induced,  to  enable  the  system  to  overcome  tlie  evil.  On 
these  two  principles  the  author  proceeds. 

Tlie  treatment  of  the  exposed  surface  consists  in  hnitating 
the  process  by  which  nature  accomplishes  a  cure.  The  ftr»* 
thing  observed  when  an  animal  receives  a  wound  is  tl>e  blood 
escaping,  and  a  part  of  it  coagulating,  eo  as  to  form  a  crust  over 
the  wounded  part,  which,  if  the  injured  surface  be  not  cxteDnrr, 
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will  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  sore  irom  external  influence,  and 
allow  the  formation  of  a  healthy  skin  underneath.  Should  the 
injury  be  more  severe,  pus  is  thrown  out,  which  speedily  be- 
comes dry,  and  forms  a  scab,  commencing  at  the  edges,  and  gra- 
dually extending  to  the  centre.  This  scab  &lls  off  spontaneous- 
ly when  skin  is  formed  underneath,  but  if  it  be  removed  before 
this  takes  place,  fresh  matter  is  thrown  out,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cess  is  again  to  be  gone  through,  and  thus  so  much  time  is  lost. 
In  attempting  to  imitate  the  natural  process,  an  application  must 
be  used  which  will  form  an  incrustation  resembUng  in  its  effects 
the  natural  scab,  and  the  dressings  must  be  removed  as  seldom 
as  possible.  It  appears  that  only  a  superficial  ulcer  scabs  rea- 
dily ;  *^  for  if  it  be  deep,  the  quantity  of  matter  is  too  great  to  be 
speedily  evaporated  into  a  crust.^  In  these  cases  the  natural 
process  may  be  assisted  by  the  addition  of  some  harmless  sub- 
stance, which  will  thicken  the  discharge,  and  form  an  incrusi- 
ation.  In  this  way  even  a  superfidal  ulcer  may  be  more  speedi- 
ly healed* 

Mr  Spender  finds  that  **  an  ointment  containing  a  very  large 
quantity  of  prepared  chalk  forms  the  best  artificial  crust.  The 
earthy  matter  must  be  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  enters 
into  any  ointment  in  the  pharmacopoeia^  consisting  of  about  three 
pounds  of  chalk  to  two  pounds  of  lard.  Even  four  pounds  of  chalk 
will  be  taken  up  by  two  pounds  of  lard ;  and  if  about  three  ounces 
of  olive  oil  be  added,  the  ointment  will  not  be  too  stiff,  but  will 
easily  admit  of  being  spread  on  the  linen.  The  best  method  of 
preparing  this  application  is  not  by  rubbing  the  chalk  down  with 
the  lard  ;  but,  having  previously  reduced  the  chalk  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  heat  the  lard  to  a  tolerable  temperature,  and  whilst  it  con- 
tinues hot,  gradually  add  the  levigated  chalk  in  the  same  vessel  in 
which  the  lard  was  warmed.  By  this  means  it  forms  more  of  a  so- 
lution than  a  mere  addition,  and  the  two  ingredients  thus  become 
more  intimately  blended  together.  This  should  be  stirred  till  it  is 
nearly  cold,  and  then  placed  by  for  use."  The  ointment  prepared  in 
this  manneris  preferable  to  that  prepared  in  any  other  way,  as  the 
mass  is  more  homogeneous. 

Mr  Spender  conceives  that  the  employment  of  this  ointment 
is  attended  with  the  following  advantages.  1^/,  It  is  extremely 
mild  and  harmless  in  its  nature,  and  rarely  produces  pain.  2d, 
The  lard  employed  being  merely  sufficient  to  hold  the  chalk  in 
suspension,  as  soon  as  it  is  melted  and  absorbed,  the  earthy  mat- 
ter is  disengaged,  and  combines  with  the  discharge.  The  fluid 
from  many  ulcers  is  Very  acrid,  inflaming  and  excoriating  the 
skin  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  perhaps  perpetuating  the  disease. 
The  chalk  deprives  the  secretion  of  its  irritating  properties,  and 
converts  it  into  a  comparatively  harmless  compound,  ^dj  From 
this  compound  and  other  portions  of  the  chalk,  an  incrustation 
forms  first  on  the  surrounding  skin,  and  then  on  the  margins  and 
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fscc  of  the  ulcer.  If  the  discharge  is  great,  oooe  May  be  drf» 
died  for  the  first  two  or  tliree  dressingf.  Mr  Spender  eoDccmt, 
this  to  be  its  great  excelleoce,  that  by  its  fonniog  slowly  an  'nt- 
cnistation,  it  reseaibles  the  concretion  of  the  natural  ecsK  He, 
tried  for  some  time  sprintling  the  sore  with  powdered  cfaalk,  aa# 
plastering  it  over  with  a  watery  solution  of  it,  but  fboiul  thM 
the  chalk  coating  formed  too  rapidly,  and  produced  banleanbf 
uoeven  knobs,  which  acted  as  extraneous  substances.  The  cbaft 
ointrocDt  is  not  liable  to  thii«  objection,  as  Uie  earthy  matter  i>  dfr- 
posited  slowly  and  uniformly,  and,  besides,  does  ttot  con6iie  dia^ 
chaise,  as  the  purulent  secreiioD,  when  large,  washes  it  aw^' 
4<A,  The  dressings  do  not  require  to  be  frequently  removed,  aML 
■he  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  thus  less  exposed  to  disturbance.  Mt^ 
Speoder  justly  reprobates  the  custom  of  frequently  changing  iIh 
dressings,  washing  and  sponging  the  sore,  wbicb  trustratca  or  re- 
tards the  eifurts  of  niiture.  The  quantity  of  the  discharge  may 
demand  the  removal  of  the  dressings,  but  this  is  ^uftident  wiik. 
out  washing  or  puuring  hot  water  over  the  surface  of  the  tdra&- 

Thus  the  chalk  fultiU  two  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  inu<^ 
tatc  the  natural  process,  by  forming  an  artificial  scab,  and  allosb' 
ing  the  dressings  to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  longer  period  thai 
other  applications  do.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  chalk 
ointment  is  applicable  to  any  sore  or  denuded  surface  which  we 
are  anxious  to  heal  rapidly.  Mr  Spender  bus  found  it  verA'  yef 
viceable  in  bums  and  scalds,  and  when  a  blister  has  been  applied 
to  a  young  child,  and  the  surface  is  not  disposed  to  heal.  Bat, 
the  insUnces  in  which  the  chalk  ointment  thus  acts  ben^ciallv, 
when  applied  by  itself,  arc  those  in  which  the  Gore  is  anGanplM 
cated  with  any  peculiar  condition  of  the  parts.  When,  howe*cf^< 
the  veins  are  varicose,  or  adventitious  deposits  exists,  or  the 
tunics  of  the  skin  are  altered  in  texture,  or  any  specifa'c  poiaoa 
produces  its  influence  on  the  part,  all  these  conditions  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  a  healthy  action  mutt  be  induced. 
This  is  to  l>e  accomplished  by  approximating  the  dbeased  struc- 
tures to  their  natural  form  and  lunction. 

The  circnmalanccs  which  reurd  or  oppose  the  hegltng  of  an 
ulcer  are,  1.t(,  varicose  veins ;  2d,  adventitious  deiwiits ;  3rf,  tltc 
form  of  the  ulcer;  and  Mh,  the  existence  of  constitutional  dia- 
turbance  or  debtlit}'.  The  remedy  for  all  these  local  i^ntaclea 
is  wcU  adjusted  compression  applied  powerfully  to  the  linb, 
v'hich  acts  both  on  tlie  local  character  of  the  sore,  and  the  ge^ 
neral  condition  of  the  leg.  It  flattens  and  brings  tt^etber  the 
edges,  and  reduces  the  area  of  the  ulcer; — it  supports  the  dte^ 
tended  and  weakened  veins,  and  assists  the  absorption  of  the 
solid  or  fluid  matter  deposited.  The  manner  in  which  this  " 
brought  about  is  fully  and  satisfactorily  explained  in  the 
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treatise,  to  which,  as  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  dwell  longer 
on  this  point,  we  beg  to  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  are  anxious 
for  more  particular  information. 

Mr  Spender  thus  furnishes  the  results  of  his  application  of 
the  foregoing  principles  to  practice. 

**  I  have  generally  found  that  the  combined  application  of  the 
two  general  principles  thus  briefly  explained  has  fully  succeeded 
in  practice.     The  object  which  has  always  been  kept  in  view  is  to 
unite  them  both  in  such  a  manner  that  the  veins  and  other  struc- 
tures may  be  supported  underneath,  whilst  the  ulcer  is  properly 
protected  above.     When  this  is  done,  many  ulcers,  which  at  the 
first  impression  appear  to  be  very  unhealthy^  and  would  seem  to 
demand  some  local  remedy  to  cleanse  and  correct  them,  put  on  a 
more  favourable  aspect  as  fast  as  the  pressure  restores  a  more  na- 
tural action  in  the  parts  below.     Being  satisfied  that  it  is  the  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  veins  and  other  structures  whenever  it  ex- 
ists, that  exerts  the  chief  influence  on  the  character  of  the  sore, 
and  accounts  for  its  obstinacy,  primary  attention  is  directed  to  this 
condition,  and  an  improvement  in  the  structures  is  soon  followed 
by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  ulcer. 
When  this  conversion,  from  an  unhealthy  to  a  healthy  state  has 
taken  place  in  the  sore,  the  chalk  ointment  forms  a  protecting  crust 
to  shield  its  face,  and  a  firm  cicatrix  is  soon  produced  underneath 
its  covering.     Even,  therefore,  when  an  ulcer  is  very  ill  condition- 
ed at  first,  I  do  not  begin  by  applying  poultices  to  draw  it,  or  sti- 
mulants to  correct,  but  simply  cover  it  with  the  chalk  dressing, 
tightly  apply  the  bandage,  and  wait  and  see  if  its  character  do  not 
quickly  alter  under  the  u#e  of  the  pressure.    When  this  most  useful 
remedy  has  acted  in  the  manner  already  described,  the  aspect  of  the 
sore  is  almost  always  changed ;  and  its  correction  being  chiefly  ac- 
complished from  within,  I  do  not  commonly  attempt  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  treatment  to  eflect  it  from  without.    I  have  found  from 
experience,  that  a  little  patience  at  the  commencement  is  amply 
compensated  for  in  the  progress  of  the  treatment.     For,  in  almost 
every  case,  as  soon  as  the  compression  alters  the  condition  of  the 
subjacent  structures,  the  character  of  the  superficial  ulcer  improves, 
and  heals  much  more  readily  under  the  chalky  crust,  than  by  the 
use  of  external  stimulants  and  correctives.     The  propriety  of  this 
method  of  proceeding  1  find  more  and  more  confirmed  by  every 
day's  experience ;  and  I  now  rarely,  if  ever,  have  recourse  to  any 
local  or  external  corrective  until  I  have  given  the  tight  pressure 
and  mild  application  a  fair  and  proper  trial." — Pp.  S^,  87. 

In  applying  these  principles,  however,  to  practice,  some  ex- 
ceptions will  be  met  wWi,  and  some  modifications  be  rendered 
necessary,  which  Mr  Spender  notices  at  considerable  length  in  his 
third  chapter. 

Before  discussing  the  application  of  the  principles  just  laid 
down,  to  particular  cases,  the  author  notices  two  remedies  which 
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oommonly  form  part  of  the  treatment  of  ulcers  of  the  leg, — poul. 
dees  and  rest,  to  both  of  which  he  brings  forward  some  very  valid 
objections.  To  the  use  of  poultices  he  objects,  because  tbey  weak- 
en and  dilate  the  parts  on  which  they  are^appUed,  and  thereby 
increases  that  condition  of  the  limb  on  which  the  worst  species 
of  ulcer  depends.  Even  in  the  few  cases  where  the  sore  looks 
unhealthy,  and  requires  to  be  corrected,  it  may  be  dispensed 
with,  unless  incomplete  sloughing  exists,  because  the  improYe- 
ment  of  the  ulcer  may  be  accomplished  by  other  means,  and 
without  loss  of  time.  It  acts  also  prejudicially  on  the  sore,  by 
making  the  granulations  soft,  pale,  and  flabby,  and  by  convert- 
ing the  margins  into  spongy  insensible  edges,  with  a  sharp  ab- 
rupt termination.  It  also  absorbs  the  purulent  matter  which  is 
preparatory  to  reparation,  and  thus,  though  another  portion  is 
speedily  thrown  out,  so  much  time  is  lost,  and  each  renewal  of 
tne  poultice  is  a  reparation  of  the  evil. 

To  the  observance  of  absolute  rest  several  objections  ar^ 
made.  If  the  obstacle  to  the  cure  of  ulcers  of  the  lower  extre- 
mity was  owing  simply  to  the  dependent  position  of  the  limb, 
the  placing  it  in  a  horizontal  position  would  be  sufficient.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case ;  and,  even  supposing  it  were,  it  would 
be  only  one  means  of  accomplishing  our  object,  the  assisting  the 
circulation  of  the  fluids.  This  end  may  be  attained  in  a  much 
greater  degree  by  pressure.  Rest  will  not  reduce  to  any  con- 
siderable degree  a  varicose  or  enlarged  limb.  Nothing  will  make 
the  varices  and  deposits  disappear  except  well  adjusted  powerful 
compression ;  and  hence  confinement  is  inferior,  as  a  means  of 
cure,  to  a  tight  bandage.  Without  a  bandage  exercise  would  do 
mischief;  but  with  one  properly  applied,  several  inconveniences 
are  avoided,  and  many  advantages  secured.  Confinement  of 
any  sort,  in  general,  is  prejudicial  to  the  general  health,  which 
exercises  considerable  influence  over  the  local  disease,  while  ex- 
ercise, if  safe,  must  improve  both.  Add  to  this,  that  patients, 
being  peremptorily  told  that  rest  alone  can  cure  them,  and  be- 
ing unable,  from  their  circumstances  and  occupations,  to  take  it, 
go  on  for  years  with  a  painful  and  disgusting  sore,  which  im- 
pairs their  health  and  deprives  them  of  all  comfort.  Mr  Spen- 
der believes,  that  not  only  is  it  unnecessary  to  confipe  patients 
during  the  treatment  of  ulcers  uncombined  with  active  inflam- 
mation, but  that  the  cure,  accomplished  during  exercise,  is  at- 
tended with  this  advantage,  that  a  relapse  is  not  so  apt  to  follow. 
When  the  leg  is  quiet,  a  small  degree^f  energy  is  sufficient  to 
heal  the  sore ;  but  the  newly  formed  parts  are  not  endowed  with 
sufficient  energy  and  strength  to  resist  the  effects  of  exercise, 
and  are  consequently  soon  destroyed.  To  cure  a  sore,  however, 
when  the  leg  exercises  its  usual  movements,  requires  such  a  de- 
gree of  power  in  the  restorative  process  as  is  capable  of  sus- 
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tainiDg  the  vitality  of  the  new  structures.  Mr  Spender  goes  a 
*step  farther  than  this.  Not  only  does  he  assert  that  an  ulcer 
may  be  cured  notwithstanding  the  limb  is  moved,  but  he  be- 
lieves the  cure  to  be  ^^  hastened  by  allowing  it  to  follow  its  or- 
dinary uses,  provided  it  be  properly  supported  by  the  assistance 
of  a  tight  bandage.^  Exercise  he  conceives  to  act  beneficially 
in  two  ways,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  action  of  the  parts  producing 
healthy  and  energetic  granulations  in  a  shorter  period,  and  as 
a  check  on  their  growth,  thereby  indirectly  increasing  their 
strength.  These  theoretical  views  are  borne  out  by  the  author^s 
experience  He  has  entirely  renounced  the  use  of  rest  as  a  re- 
medy, except  where  active  inflammation  exists  in  the  limb.  Ex- 
ercise, combined  with  bandaging,  always  forms  part  of  the  cure ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  he  finds  by  experience  that  patients  re- 
cover as  fast  in  walking  about  as  they  do  by  being  confined,  be- 
sides being  much  less  liable  to  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 
Having  thus  disposed  of  the  routine  practice  which  consists  in 
pooltices  and  rest,  Mr  Spender  proceeds  to  give  his  views  of  the 
treatment  necessary  in  particular  cases.  Into  this  detail,  though 
highly  interesting,  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  him, 
and  we  must  be  content  with  noticing  only  the  outlines. 

Mr  Spender  inculcates  the  necessity  of  a  careful  examination  of 
the  vessels,  integuments,  and  ulcer,  and  minute  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  the  case.  If  there  be  inflammation,  it  must  be  subdued ; 
but  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  improving  the  appearance  of  the  ulcer, 
as  compression  properly  applied  never  fails  to  accomplish  this. 
The  surface  and  sides  of  the  sore  to  some  distance  beyond  its 
edges  are  to  be  covered  with  the  chalk  ointment,  spread  about 
the  thickness  of  a  wafer  on  thin  linen,  and  a  simple  bandage 
of  flannel  or  calico  is  to  be  firmly  and  equally  applied.  All 
compresses,  plates  of  lead,  and  the  like,  are  worse  than  useless, 
as  they  act  as  obstacles  to  the  circulation  in  the  inferior  parts  of . 
the  limb. 

Mr  Spender  gives  minute  and  judicious  directions  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  bandage.  He  prefers  in  most  cases  one  of  flan- 
nel, because  it  possesses  the  properties  of  being  more  yielding 
and  elastic,  and  answers  consequently  better  where  the  greatest 
degree  of  pressure  is  not  required.  The  breadth  of  the  bandage 
ought  to  be  one  inch  and  a-half  for  children,  an  inch  and  three 
quarters  for  women,  and  two  inches  for  men,  when  it  is  made  of 
calico,  but  a  little  broader  when  made  of  flannel.  The  length 
is  from  four  to  eight  yards,  according  to  the  patient,  and  recom- 
mends that  it  should  be  divided,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more 
tightly  rolled,  and  more  easily  applied. 

In  stating  that  he  has  applied  tight  bandages  to  hundreds  of 
sore  legs  of  all  descriptions,  and  that  he  scarcely  recollects  an 
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instance  in  which  the  remedy  could  not  be  borne,  and  where  the 
pain  was  not  lessened,  the  author  examines  tlie  opiDions  of  Sir 
E.  Home  and  Mr  B.  Bell  on  thii  subject,  and  shows  that  their 
Tiews  were  warped  by  their  peculiar  theories  and  preconceived 
notions. 

The  length  of  time  that  must  elapse  before  the  bandage  and 
dressings  are  to  be  removed  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
ulcer,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  discharged.  They  are,  how- 
ever, to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  ss  long  as  no  uneasiness  is  pre- 
Bcnt,  which  is  a  better  mode  of  regulating  the  time  than  by  the 
measurement  of  hours  and  days.  The  bandage  is  to  be  rolled 
up  as  it  is  taken  off,  and  the  thin  linen  dressing  gently  raised. 
If  any  film  is  observed,  or  any  incrustation  on  the  surface  or 
edges,  it  must  by  no  means  be  removed,  for,  by  officious  med- 
dling, the  work  of  twenty-four  hours  may  be  destroyed  in  one 
minute.  If,  however,  the  ulcer  is  very  extensive,  and  succ«s- 
eive  deposits  on  the  skin  surrounding  it  form  so  thiek  a  crust  as 
to  prevent  the  sore  itself  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  pre». 
sure,  it  may  then  be  carefully  removed,  as  it  has  already  accom- 
plished its  chief  service,  by  rendering  the  skia  6nn  and  aubetati- 
tial. 

The  exceptions  to  the  treatment  above  described,  are,  1«f, 
extremely  deep  and  callous  ulcers;  and,  2d,  highly  irritable 
and  specific  ones,  both  of  which  are  improved  and  assisted  by 
the  use  of  stimulating  applications,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
a  healthy  action  in  the  former,  and  altering  a  morbid  one  in  the 
latter.  The  red  precipitate,  or  citrine  ointment,  he  considers 
the  best  local  application  as  a  stimulus,  always  combined,  how. 
ever,  with  pressure.  These  ointments  do  not  admit  of  mixt'JT« 
with  chalk,  as  some  decomposition  might  take  place,  but,  by  a 
httle  management,  they  produce  a  coating  on  the  surrounding 
I  .  parts  and  edges  of  the  sore.  I'he  deposits  or  cosgula  arc  never 
disturbed,  the  matter  only  being  wiped  from  the  surrounding 
integuments.  Thus  the  main  principle  is  never  lost  sight  of, 
and  thus  an  incrustation  is  formed  at  the  same  time  that  a  pro- 
per stimulus  is  applied  to  the  sore.  It  is  always  advisable  to 
watch  the  gums,  as  the  mercury  is  apt  to  be  absorbed,  and  af- 
fect the  system. 

Highly  irritable  and  sensitive  sores  are  frequently  more  quickly 
improved  by  the  use  of  some  stimulating  application  than  by 
l^ultices-  This  is  on  the  principle  of  destroying  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  parts  by  setting  up  a  more  acute  action,  which 
UstB  for  a  shorter  period.  All  the  remarks  on  the  indolent  ul- 
cer are  applicable  to  this  species.  The  two  kinds  of  cases, 
when  the  ulcer  is  very  indolent,  and  when  it  is  very  irritable, 
arc  to  be  considered  merely  as  exceptions  to  the  g«r«*l  mle» 
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and  by  no  means  form  the  basis  of  treatment.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  indolent  ulcer  is  roused  to  action,  and  that  of  the 
irritable  corrected,  the  remedies  recommended  above  are  to  be 
laid  aside,  and  the  usual  treatment  adopted. 

With  the  concluding  chapter,  on  the  propriety  of  healing  ul- 
cerous affections  of  the  leg,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
take  up  the  reader^s  time.  For  the  heating  of  ulcers,  Mr  Spen- 
der strenuously  contends,  and  shows  that,  wherever  they  act  as 
a  drain  to  carry  off  the  excess  of  blood,  it  is  much  better  to  pre- 
vent its  formation,  or  divert  it  to  some  other  outlet  by  low  diet, 
purgatives,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

We  now  conclude  our  notice  of  Mr  Spender^s  work.  Its  prin- 
cipal fault  is  difluseness,  and  an  excess  of  sensitiveness,  which 
urges  him  to  meet  every  possible  objection  to  his  views,  and  to 
defend  himself  from  every  attack  which  he  conceives  it  possible 
to  make  on  his  motives,  his  reasonings,  his  doctrines,  and 
especially  his  originality,  of  which  he  is  particularly  jealous; 
This  we  do  not  think  was  at  all  called  for.  One  author  may 
have  advanced  one  part  of  the  system,  and  another  another ;  but 
Mr  Spender  has  undoubtedly  the  merit  of  grouping  them  all  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  draw  from  them  a  new,  consistent,  and  ra- 
tional mode  of  treating  an  obstinate  and  frequently  loathsome 
disease.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  heartily  recommend  the 
work  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 


Art.  VI. — Ueber  das  Gehim^  das  Riickenmark  und  dieNer- 
ven^  u.  a.  w.  On  the  Brain^  Spinal  Chords  and  Nerves^  an 
AnaiomicO' Pathological  Inquiry.  By  Professor  Mayer 
of  Bonn.  (From  the  Acta  Academias  Caes.  Leopold  Carol. 
Nat.  Cur.  VoL  vi.  P.  ii.  Communicated  on  the  S6th  Janu- 
ary 1833.) 

The  contents  of  this  essay  deserve  to  be  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader,  since  they  consist  of  some  curious  experiments  and 
observations  made  on  the  brain,  and  especially  through  its  blood- 
vessels. 

Professor  Mayer  informs  us  that  he  has  performed  a  consider- 
able number  of  experiments  on  the  brain  and  its  parts,  by  trans- 
fixing it  with  a  steel  bodkin ;  and  the  results  of  which  he  may 
aflerwards  public.  In  the  prcfbent  paper,  he  confines  himsetf 
to  the  narrative  of  several  experiments  which  he  had  undertaken 
with  the  same  object,  viz.  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  influence 
of  the  brain  over  the  organization  of  the  whole  body,  and  in  which 
he  adopted  a  method  of  experiment  which  he  regards  as  very 
nmple. 
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The  question  which  he  was  desirous  to  determine  vss,  in 
vhat  manner  the  energy  of  the  brain,  and  the  influence  which 
it  exerci5«s  over  the  general  organism,  is  maintained,  when  tbe 
integrity  of  the  oi^an  is  destroyed,  boI  by  wounds  and  injuries, 
but  when  the  current  of  blood,  which  has  been  generally  regard- 
ed as  the  chief  source  of  its  life  and  energy,  is  suddenly,  par- 
dally,  or  entirely  interrupted.  To  carry  into  effect  the  mcanc 
of  deciding  this  point,  he  thought  of  two  methods  of  inqmry; 
the  lirst,  the  operation  of  inclosing  in  a  ligature  the  arterial  ves- 
sels which  convey  blood  to  the  brain;  and  tbe  second,  the  in- 
jection of  foreign  fluids  into  the  arteries  of  the  brain. 

To  determine  the  effects  of  the  ligature  of  the  arterial  trunks 
proceeding  to  the  brain.  Professor  Mayer  applied  a  ligature  to 
one  or  both  carotid  arteries  in  eighteen  different  cases  in  rablrits, 
dogs,  pigeons,  in  a  horse,  in  a  goat,  and  in  a  marmot,  and  with 
various  effects,  according  as  the  circulation  of  one  or  both  ves- 
sels was  interrupted.  Though,  in  the  flrst  case,  there  appears 
alight  insensibility,  and  even  loss  of  power,  these  symptoms  are 
temporary,  and  after  two  or  three  hours  the  animal  presents  no 
remarkable  change.  It  is  different,  however,  with  the  hgaturv 
of  both  carotids.  Most  of  the  animals  so  treated  died.  Great 
feebleness  and  slowness  of  the  motions  of  respiration  and  pul- 
aation  of  the  heart,  with  more  or  less  loss  of  temperature  and 
voluntary  motion  followed.  One  animal  ran  off,  and  the  result 
was  not  known. 

It  would  be  rather  tedious,  and  perhaps  not  very  profitable 
to  our  readers,  were  we  to  follow  the  learned  Professor  through 
the  long  catalogue  of  not  very  gentle  experimenis  which  he  has 
here  detailed ;  and  we  believe  that  we  shall  communicate  a  view 
not  less  just  and  quite  as  instructive,  if  we  give  a  bhort  state- 
ment of  the  general  results  of  these  trials,  very  nearly  in  the 
terms  in  which  the  author  has  deduced  his  conclusions. 

In  the  first  experiment,  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  one 
carotid  caused  in  a  rabbit  no  remarkable  accident.  In  the  se- 
cond experiment,  however,  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  both 
carotids  in  a  dog  was  succeeded  by  the  following  consequences. 
The  beats  of  the  heart  diminished  somewhat  in  frequency ;  tbe 
respirations  fell  from  42  iu  the  minute  to  Hi ;  then  came  feeble- 
ness of  the  eyes,  lethargy,  shaking,  and  turning  of  the  body  to 
one  side.  On  the  sisth  day  after,  the  animal  was  well.  In  the 
third  experiment,  ligature  of  both  carotids  in  a  rabbit  was  fol- 
lowed by  no  remarkable  effect.  In  the  fourth  cKperimcnt,  the 
ligature  of  both  carotids  in  a  dog  was  succeeded  by  letbargy, 
feebleness  of  virion,  and  diminution  of  the  number  of  the  respi- 
rations-   On  the  fourth  day,  however,  the  animal  was  again  well. 

In  the  fifth  experiment,  the  ligature  of  both  carotid  arteries 
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in  a  pigeon  was  followed  by  decided  consequences ;  for  instance, 
considerable  weakness  of  the  eyes,  giddiness,  shaking  of  the 
head,  inability  to  maintain  the  erect  posture,  diminution  of  the 
respiration  from  105  to  22  in  the  minute,  sinking  of  the  tempera- 
ture to  37""  Fahrenheit,  yet  with  little  change  in  the  action  of 
the  heart.    On  the  fourth  day  death  ensued  amidst  convulsions. 

In  the  sixth  experiment,  ligature  of  both  carotids  in  a  rabbit 
gave  rise  to  very  serious  effects ;  viz.  wavering  of  the  head,  ster- 
coraceous  vomiting,  convulsions,  and  death  after  fourteen  hours. 
Upon  dissection,  the  brain  was  void  of  blood ;  the  lens  of  the 
right  eye  presented  an  opaque  capsule.  The  lungs  contained 
.  much  ecchy  mosed  blood.  The  right  sinus  of  the  heart  was  oc- 
cupied by  coagula  partly  white ;  the  left  sinus  filled  with  dark 
clots.  The  stomach  was  much  contracted ;  in  two  parts  dis- 
solved ;  and  it  contained  chyme,  similar  to  the  excrement  in  the 
colon,  some  not  very  acid  gastric  fluid,  and  albuminous  mucus. 
The  ileum  contained  mucus  and  thick  excrement.  The  bladder 
was  filled  with  clear  urine.  Some  serum  was  found  in  the  pe- 
ritoneal cavity,  and  a  good  deal  in  the  pericardium.  The  ca- 
rotid arteries  were  fairly  tied  on  both  sides ;  and  the  nervus 
vagus  and  sympathetic  were  quite  untouched.  The  wound  pre- 
sented no  inflammation,  nor  any  exudation  of  lymph  upon  the 
nerves. 

In  the  seventh  experiment,  the  ligature,  first  of  the  right  ca- 
rotid artery,  and  two  minutes  after  of  the  left,  in  a  horse,  gave 
rise  to  very  formidable  consequences ;  for  instance,  feebleness  of 
the  eyes,  vertigo,  feebleness  of  the  muscles,  then4iniversal  palsy, 
as  if  struck  by  lightning,  inability  to  swallow,  complete  madness, 
convulsions,  and  death  after  fifty-eight  minutes.  Upon  dis- 
section, the  carotid  artery,  opened  above  the  ligature,  discharg- 
ed blood  of  a  dark  brown  black  colour,  in  a  forked  stream  of  one 
inch.  Below  the'  ligature,  it  bled  also,  but  in  a  more  forcible 
stream,  and  the  blood  was  redder  and  purer. 

In  the  eighth  experiment,  the  ligature  of  both  carotids  in  a 
rabbit  was  succeeded  by  the  following  phenomena.  Insensibi- 
lity in  the  decussating  direction,  viz.  of  the  right  ear  and  left 
eye  ;  panic  terror,  and  lolling  of  the  head  to  one  side ;  and  di- 
minution of  the  number  of  cardiac  contractions,  with  languor  of 
the  respiration.     On  the  third  day  recovery  was  visible. 

In  the  ninth  experiment,  in  which  both  carotids  were  tied 
successively  in  a  rabbit,  and  the  left  pneumogastric  nerve  was 
included  in  the  ligature,  the  following  symptoms  ensued.  The 
head  was  lifeless,  especially  on  the  left  side ;  the  left  eye  insen- 
sible ;  the  animal  fell  to  the  left  side  with  convulsions  and  te- 
tanic motions,  especially  trismus  ;  the  respiration  became  slow 
igid  rattling ;  the  action  of  the  heart  feeble ;  and  the  temperature 
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fell  to  48^  Fahrenheit.  At  the  sixth  hour  after  the  operation, 
complete  palsy  and  death  ensued.  On  dissection,  blood  was 
found  extravasated  in  the  lungs,  and  in  the  stomach,  as  in  the 
melasna  or  morbus  niger  of  Hippocrates,  connected  with  ero- 
sion of  the  villous  membrane. 

In  the  tenth  experiment,  ligature  of  both  carotids  in  a  rabbit 
produced  a  train  of  important  consequences.  There  was  evi- 
dent decussating  palsy  and  insensibility  of  the  eye  and  ear.  (The 
left  eye  was  almost  at  first  insensible,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
right  ear ;  while  the  right  eye  and  the  left  ear  remained  longer 
sensible.)  Tetanus  with  triemns  ensued ;  indifference  to  food, 
with  inability  to  swallow,  and  regurgitation  of  food  from  the  ttao^ 
pkaguSn  The  cardiac  contractions  diminished  in  number ;  the 
frequency  of  the  respiration  fell  to  16 ;  and  the  temperature  to 
58^  Fahrenheit.  Complete  coldness  of  the  animal,  and  death, 
with  rigidity  and  loss  of  irritability,  took  place  on  the  fifth  day. 
After  death  an  unusual  quantity  of  pure  gastric  juice  was  found 
in  the  stomach.  In  both  eyes  there  had  been  formed  on  the  an* 
terior  surface  of  die  iris  an  inflammatory  membrane,  closing  the 
pupillary  aperture. 

In  the  eleventh  experiment,  in  which  both  carotids  were  tied 
in  a  rabbit,  the  effects  were  the  following.  Evident  decuasa- 
tion  of  the  affection  of  the  eye  and  ear ;  afterwards  death  and  in- 
sensibility of  both  eyes ;  trismus  of  the  lower  jaw,  distortion  of 
the  head,  and  chorea ;  the  cardiac  contractions  diminished  to 
90,  the  respiratory  motions  to  20  in  the  minute,  and  the  tempera- 
ture to  56^  Fahrenheit.  Death  ensued  in  the  course  of  nine 
hours  and  a-half  after  the  operation,  amidst  symptoms  of  uni- 
versal palsy. 

Upon  dissection,  the  stomach  was  found  to  be  eroded,  and 
containing  points  of  extravasated  blood.  The  windpipe  was  filled 
with  froth  and  inflamed,  and  the  lungs  extremely  loaded  with 
blood.  The  brain,  especially  the  right  hemisphere,  was  mode- 
rately empty  of  blood.  The  carotids,  which  were  situate  beside 
the  infundibulum,  contained  little  blood ;  and  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  blood  was  found  in  the  vessels  of  the  Medulla  oblongata. 
The  carotid  artery  contained  some  blood  above  the  ligature 
both  on  the  right  and  the  left  side. 

In  the  twelfth  experiment  the  right  subclavian  and  carotid 
arteries  were  tied  in  a  goat,  and  an  hour  after  the  left  carotid 
was  tied.  The  results  were,  diminution  of  the  frequency  of  the 
respiration  and  cardiac  beats,  affection  of  the  eyes,  giddiness, 
wavering  motions  of  the  head,  inability  to  maintain  the  body  on 
the  legs,  convulsions,  tetanus^  and  death  in  the  course  of  four 
days. 

On  dissection,  it  was  found  that  both  carotids  had  been  tied. 
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with  the  pneumogastric  nerve  on  the  left  side,  and  the  subclayian 
beyond  the  origin  of  the  vertebral  artery,  which,  therefore,  remain* 
ed  pervious.  The  carotid  contained  above  the  ligature  some  fluid 
and  coagulated  blood ;  below  it  was  filled  with  clots.  The  right 
subclavian  artery,  and  also  the  jugular  vein,  were  filled  with  clots. 
The  right  and  left  side  of  the  heart  contained  venous  blood* 
A  part  of  the  lung  had  undergone  suppuration.  The  brain  was 
full  of  blood.     The  wound  was  quite  dry. 

In  ^e  thirteenth  experiment,  an  iron  bodkin  was  introduced 
into  the  brain  6f  a  full-grown  female  rabbit,  and  carried  straight 
into  the  cerebellum^  at  was  afterwards  ascertained  by  dissection. 
Yet  neither  immediately  after  the  operation,  nor  on  the  follow- 
ing days,  was  any  change  in  the  breathing,  the  action  of  the 
heart,  the  motions,  or  the  vivacity  of  the  animal,  evinced.  Five 
days  after  this  gentle  and  inert  experiment,  both  carotid  arterie* 
were  inclosed  in  a  ligature,  and  the  usual  train  of  symptoms  en-^ 
sued ;  viz.  feeble  and  tardy  respiration,  diminished  frequency  of 
the  hearths  action,  insensibility  and  turbidity  of  the  g^obe  of 
the  left  eye,  strabiamus,  and  death  on  the  eighth  day. 

Dissection  showed  nebulosity  and  ulceration  of  the  left  corn^a» 
an  inflammatory  membrane  on  the  iris,  covering  its  anterior 
surface  and  closing  the  pupil,  a  carbuncular  pustule  in  the 
mouth,  the  right  sinus  of  the  heart  containing  much,  the  left 
sinus  little  blood,  the  lungs  natural,  the  spleen  bloodless  and 
moderately  contracted,  the  stomach  containing  much  recent  food* 
the  ileum  collapsed  yet  not  empty,  the  colon  moderately  fiUedt 
and  the  uterus  reddened. 

In  the  fourteenth  experiment,  an  iron  bodkin  was  introduced 
from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  head  of  a  full-grown  black 
rabbit,  into  the  ante-auricular  region ;  and  it  was  found  on  dis- 
section that  the  bodkin  had  passed  by  the  upper  surface  of  the 
cerebellum,  between  it  and  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and 
injuring  only  the  latter  somewhat.  Neither  immediately  aft^ 
the  introduction  of  the  instrument  nor  the  following  day  was  any 
change  observed. 

On  the  seventh  day  thereafter,  both  carotids  were  inclosed  in 
a  ligature,  with  the  effect  of  inducing  slowness  and  fi^leness  of 
respiration,  and  action  of  the  heart,  palsy  of  the  right  eye,  ulce^ 
ration  of  the  cornea,  turbidity  of  the  aqueous  humour,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  iris,  with  the  production  of  a  false  membrane,  gra- 
dually increasing  weakness  and  feebleness  of  respiration  and  the 
heart's  action,  and  death  on  the  twenty-first  day  after  the  inU^- 
duction  of  the  bodkin,  and  the  fourteenth  after  ligature  of  the 
vessels. 

Dissection  showed  that,  in  this  instance,  the  pneumogastric 
and  sympathetic  nerves  bad  been  included  in  the  Ugature  on  the 
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right  side,  but  not  on  the  left.  The  part'  to  which  the  liga- 
ture wte  applied  was  yellow  and  not  inflamed.  The  right  sinus 
of  the  heart  was  full  of  blackish  blood ;  the  left  of  reddish.  The 
lungs  were  of  a  tile-red  colour,  particularly  the  left. 

In  the  fifteenth  experiment,  in  which  both  carotids  were  tied 
in  a  full-grown  gray-coloured  rabbit,  the  phenomena  already 
enumerate  ensued,  and  among  these,  very  intense  iletis  was 
developed,  and  convulsions  of  the  hind  legs.  On  the  6th  day 
after  the  api^cation  of  the  ligature,  an  iron  bodkin  was  run  in- 
to the  brain ;  and  on  the  second  day  after,  the  animal  appeared 
to  be  blind,  run  against  every  thing,  and  died  between  the  even- 
ing of  the  8th,  and  morning  of  the  9th  day. 

Upon  dissection,  the  brain  and  cerebellum  were  found  natural, 
unless  in  the  parts  through  which  the  bodkin  had  passed,  name- 
ly, through  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  in  which  the  white  cere- 
bral matter  was  of  a  dark-brown  colour ;  but  elsewhere,  this  part  of 
the  brain  was  white.  The  cesophagua  was  somewhat  reddened ; 
the  stomach,  though  moderately  filled  with  digested  food,  show- 
ed no  trace  of  inflammation ;  but  the  intestinal  canal  was  loaded 
with  blood,  and  showed  throughout  traces  of  inflammation.  The 
lungs  were  reddened  in  asteroid  spots ;  the  heart  was  intensely 
reddened,  and  the  sinus  was  empty.  The  ligature  of  the  caro- 
tid was  found  to  be  adherent 

In  the  sixteenth  experiment.  Professor  Mayer  had  applied  a 
ligature  to  the  right  carotid  of  a  strong  black  rabbit,  without  giv- 
ing rise  to  any  remarkable  efiects.  He  then  appUed  a  ligature 
to  the  left  carotid ;  five  minutes  after  he  tied  the  right  subda^ 
eian^  and  seven  minutes  afler  the  trunk  of  the  innominata. 
Immediately  ensued  complete  palsy  of  the  head  and  fore-legs, 
then  violent  tetanic  jerks  of  the  trunk,  dilatation  of  the  pupils, 
with  extinction  of  their  brilliancy,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a 
minute  from  the  application  of  the  last  ligature,  death.  It  was 
remarkable  that,  six  minutes  after  death,  the  heart  still  beat 
energetically;  nay,  forty  minutes  after,  when  the  animal  had  been 
already  ten  minutes  stiff  dead,  the  heart  continued  to  beat  eleven 
times  in  the  minute. 

In  the  seventeenth  experiment,  ligature  of  the  two  carotids 
and  vertebral  arteries  in  a  pigeon  produced  immediate  death, 
with  convulsions  and  tetanic  spasms. 

In  the  eighteenth  experiment,  the  Professor  seized  an  unfor- 
tunate marmot,  completely  involved  in  his  winter  sleep,  at  3^ 
Fahrenheit ;  and  tied  both  carotids  so  rapidly  and  gently,  that 
the  animal  did  not  once  awake  during  the  operation.  Thirty 
minutes  after,  the  temperature  rose  in  the  mouth  to  53^  Fah- 
renheit, and  in  the  anus  to  49^  Fahrenheit.  The  next  day 
the  marmot  was  found  still  sleeping,  and  the  temperature  in  the 
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anus  was  71^  Fahrenheit.  His  sleep  continued  to  be  more  pro- 
found, and  he  continued  to  be  more  rigid  and  more  intensely 
drawn  together ;  and  on  the  third  day  the  marmot  was  found 
lifoless. 

In  this  case  the  experiment  produced  great  tetanic  rigidity. 
We  now  come  to  the  second  order  of  experiments,  those, 
namely,  in  which  Professor  Mayer  injected  foreign  fluids  into 
the  arteries  distributed  to  the  brain.  Of  these  there  are  six ; 
the  animals  employed  were,  four  rabbits,  a  ram,  and  a  goat ; 
and  the  fluids  injected  were  quicksilver,  and  common  wax  injec- 
tion. 

In  the  first  experiment,  the  injection  of  some  quicksilver  in- 
to the  carotid  artery  of  a  rabbit  produced  indications  of  intense 
sufiering.  Then  came  giddiness,  rolling  of  the  head,  insensi- 
bility of  the  eyes,  at  first  on  one  side,  then  on  both,  tetanus^ 
failure  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  respiration,  and  death  in 
twenty-two  minutes. 

Upon  dissection,  the  temperature  in  the  abdomen  being  still 
104^  Fahrenheit,  muscular  irritation  and  the  action  of  the 
heart  were  no  longer  cognizable ;  but  the  peristaltic  motion  was 
active.  The  pulmonary  veins  were  red ;  the  right  sinus  of  the 
heart  contained  a  moderate  quantity  of  black  blood ;  the  left 
sinus  some  red  blood.  The  lungs  were  natural ;  the  stomach 
was  full  of  food ;  the  gall-bladder  empty. 

The  arteries  of  the  eye  contained  no  quicksilver ;  but  a  cer- 
vical muscle  on  the  right  side  presented  some.  This  metal  was 
found  also  in  the  arteries  on  the  surface  of  the  right  and  left  he- 
mispheres of  the  brain,  and  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum* 
When  the  brain  was  removed,  it  was  observed  that  the  quick- 
silver was  in  both  carotids  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  arte- 
ries of  both  lateral  chambers,  and  those  of  the  corpora  qua^ 
drigemina  were  full  of  it.  But  in  the  substance  of  the  hrain- 
was  none. 

In  the  second  experiment,  some  quicksilver  was  injected  into 
the  left  carotid  artery  of  a  strong  full-grown  rabbit.  In  three 
minutes  the  animal  became  convulsed,  and  screamed,  and  the 
head  was  thrown  backwards  ;  respiration  and  the  action  of  the 
heart  ceased ;  the  eyes,  nose,  and  ears,  were  insensible,  while 
the  trunk,  the  hind  legs,  and  the  tail,  continued  still  sensible. 
At  the  fourth  minute,  the  animal  was  lifeless. 

Upon  dissection  the  basilar  and  carotid  arteries  were  found 
full  of  quicksilver,  globules  of  the  metal  were  seen  in  the  ciliary 
artery  of  the  right  eye,  and  two  globules  in  the  anterior  spinal 
artery  of  the  spinal  chord. 

The  right  and  left  sinuses  of  the  heart  was  ftill  of  daft-red 
blood.     The  lungs  were  natural. 
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In  the  third  experiment  of  this  kind,  quicksilver  was  injected 
by  a  small  tube  into  the  left  carotid  artery  of  a  gray  rabbit; 
wnile  about  half  an  ounce  of  blood  escaped.  The  consequences 
were  the  following.  Motion  to  the  right  in  a  circle ;  failure  of 
the  action  of  the  heart,  respiration,  and  the  production  of  animal 
heat ;  palsy  of  the  head,  and  the  eyes,  and  the  ears,  first  on 
one  side,  tnen  decussating ;  irkmus ;  indifierence  to  food  ;  in-^ 
alnlity  to  swallow,  and  Ueus ;  spasmodic  rigidity,  and  death  on 
the  fourth  day. 

Dissection  disclosed  the  following  phenomena.  The  tempe- 
rature in  the  pectoral  cavity  was  77.  Several  arterial  branches, 
particularly  three  or  four  on  the  surface  of  the  left  hemisphere, 
and  also  the  ophthalmic  artery,  were  filled  with  quicksilver.  The 
hemisphere  itself  presented  several  chalk-white  spots.  In  the  left 
ventricle,  the  corpus  striatum  was  completely  destroyed,  and 
the  greater  part  was  absorbed ;  and  in  the  destroyed  mass  was 
observed  a  vessel  filled  with  quicksilver.  The  other  pans  of 
the  brain  and  the  plewus  choroides  were  natural. 

In  the  optic  nerve,  at  the  entrance  of  the  retina^  were  seve- 
ral quicksilver  globules.  .  The  cornea  was  reddish,  the  aqueooa 
humour  turtnd,  and  a  delicate  albiuninous  film  shut  the  aperture  of 
the  pupil. 

The  lungs  were  deep  red.  The  right  and  left  sinus  of  the 
heart  were  filled  with  dark  slightly  coagulated  blood. 

Some  alkaline  serum,  which  gave  a  white  colour  to  blue  lit- 
mus paper,  was  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  liver  was 
brown ;  the  bile  deep-coloured ;  the  spleen  reddish- brown.  The 
stomach  was  full  of  green  food ;  and  its  villous  membrane  came 
away  like  a  white  pulp.  Beneath  this,  and  in  the  muscular 
coat,  were  innumerable  bloody  exudations,  firom  the  size  of  a  pin- 
head  to  that  of  a  lentil,  resembling  mushrooms.  About  an  ounce 
of  gastric  fluid,  which  reddened  litmus  paper,  was  found. 

In  the  fourth  experiment,  some  quicksilver  was  allowed  to 
run  into  the  left  carotid  artery  of  a  rabbit,  after  which  the  ar- 
tery was  tied.  The  results  were,  palsy  of  the  head  and  eye ; 
loathing  of  food ;  ileus^  with  stercoraceous  vomiting ;  ulceration 
of  the  cornea  of  the  left  eye ;  progressive  emaciation  to  the  18th 
day,  when  strength  was  exhausted ;  the  temperature  was  very 
low ;  the  body  was  rigid ;  and  death  ensued. 

On  dissection,  no  quicksilver  globules  were  found  in  the  vessels 
of  the  brain.  In  the  throat  was  an  abscess.  The  organs  of  the 
chest  and  belly  appeared  to  be  wasted  and  shrunk.  Excepting 
the  ulcer  of  the  cornea^  the  left  eye  was  not  morbid. 

In  the  fifth  experiment.  Professor  Mayer  injected  into  the 
left^rotid  of  a  strong  ram,  by  means  of  a  common  anatomical 
syringe,  a  small  quantity  of  common  injection,  rendered  fluid 
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by  means  of  beat.  After  one  or  two  minutes,  tbe  bead  and 
throat  were  insensible  and  altogether  paralytic.  Tbe  bead 
fell  over  on  tbe  shoulder,  and  the  eye  was  insensible  and  dead. 
Respiration  was  immediately  at  tbe  first  suddenly  and  entirely 
stopped ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  heart  beat  very  quickly  and 
strongly  about  200  times  in  the  minute.  At  the  third  mmute, 
the  fore-legs,  and,  immediately  after,  tbe  hind-legs,  were  paraly- 
tic ;  the  animal  fell  on  the  belly  to  the  ground,  unable  to  sup- 
port himself;  while  slight  convulsions  in  the  fore-legs  and  hind- 
legs,  and  then  in  the  tail,  ensued ;  and  sensibility  was  extinct  in 
the  fore-legs,  and  lingered  still  in  a  slight  degree  in  the  bind* 
legs  and  tail,  but  quickly  ceased  there  also.  The  action  of  tbe 
heart  soon  became  slower  and  feeble,  till  at  the  twelfth  minute 
it  stopped  entirely,  and  death  was  complete. 

Dissection  showed  that  the  injected  mass  had  filled  from  the 
left  carotid  artery  the  whole  circle  of  Willis,  to  the  basilar  ar« 
tery.  A  small  portion  was  found  in  the  descending  aorta^ 
probably  impelled  from  the  right  internal  carotid.  But  there 
was  none  in  the  heart 

In  the  sixth  and  last  of  these  experiments,  a  small  quantity 
of  the  same  injection  was  impelled  into  the  left  carotid  artery  of 
a  goat,  after  the  right  had  been  secured  by  ligature  to  prevent  the 
refluence  of  the  injection.  The  same  phenomena  as  in  the  last 
experiment  ensued.  A  minute  after  injection,  the  head  was  void 
of  sensation  and  motion ;  and. this  insensibility  and  palsy  were  at 
once  propagated  to  the  tail.  The  respiration  suddenly  stopped  and 
never  returned  ;  though  at  the  sixth  minute  a  short  gasp  took 
place.     At  the  tenth  minute  death  was  complete. 

Dissection  showed  that  the  injected  matter  had  penetrated 
from  the  left  carotid  artery  to  the  cerebral  vessels,  as  far  as  the 
basilar  artery,  and  bad  thence  displaced  the  blood,  without,  how- 
ever, having  moved  it  farther  into  the  ramifications  of  the  circle 
of  Willis.  In  the  external  carotid  also  was  found  a  small  por- 
tion of  injected  matter  mixed  with  blood  ;  and  in  the  right  ca« 
rotid  also  was  a  small  portion.  But  no  trace  of  it  was  observed 
either  in  the  chambers  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
or  in  its  descending  portion. 

From  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  experiments  now  de» 
tailed,  Professor  Mayer  deduces  a  series  of  physiological  con- 
clusions regarding  the  influence  of  the  brain  on  life  and  its  ac- 
tions. Though  these  conclusions  are  perhaps  rendered  less  pal* 
pable  by  the  adoption  of  the  thoughts  and  phraseology  peculiar  to 
the  German  schools  than  they  might  have  been,  we  shall  study  to 
exhibit  them  in  as  accurate  and  intelligible  a  shape  as  is  practi- 
cable. 

Professor  Mayer  distinguishes,  like  most  physiologists  of  the 
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present  day,  all  the  phenomena  and  actions  exhibited  by  animal 
bodies  into  two  orders ; — first  those  proper  to  animals,  and  second, 
those  common  to  animals  and  plants.  The  former  he  distinguish- 
es, like  all  his  countrymen,  by  the  denomination  of  phenomena  of 
the  Animal  Vital  Sphere  ;  the  latter  by  that  of  phenomena  of 
the  Yegetatwe  Vital  Sphere ;  and  the  hypothetical  or  assumed 
source  of  all  these  actions  is  a  principle  to  which  the  Teutonic 
physiologists,  from  Blumenbach  to  the  present  author,  have  all 
applied  the  denomination  of  Vital  Force,  (Lebenskraft). 

The  first  general  conclusion  which  Professor  Mayer  deduces 
from  his  experiments  is  the  following.  When  the  encephdkm^ 
understanding  by  this  term  the  brain,  certheUum  and  meduOa 
oblangatOy  has  the  supply  of  its  conservative  principle,— -the 
blood,  interrupted  or  cut  off  by  ligature  of  its  nutrient  vessels,  or 
by  filling  them  with  a  foreign  substance,  the  following  phenomena 
ensue — first  in  the  sphere  of  animal  life,  impaired  consciousness, 
vertigOf  diminished  sensitive  energy,  indicated  in  the  decussat- 
ing direction,  insensibility,  palsy,  extinction  of  irritability,  and 
death ; — and,  secondly,  in  the  sphere  of  vegetative,  organic 
or  automatic  life,  fiailure  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  respiration, 
evident  inability  to  swallow,  with  inverted  peristaltic  motion,  fal- 
ling of  the  animal  temperature,  spasmodic  closure  of  the  mouth, 
ietanuSy  rigidity,  and  death. 

He  further  deduces  the  following  subordinate  or  secondary 
inferences ;  supported  by  suitable  proofs. 

1.  The  integrity  of  the  energy  of  the  encevhalon  is  in  adult 
mammiferous  animals  the  necessary  condition  of  life;  or  the  en- 
cephahn  is  the  peculiar  and  essential  source  of  vital  power, 
{fone  vis  vitalis.) 

Though  to  this  proposition  it  be  objected,  that  not  unfrequent- 
ly  abortions  of  the  lower  animals  and  of  the  human  race  with- 
out brain  and  even  without  spinal  chord,  come  into  the  world 
alive,  and  often  very  strongly  developed,  yet  this  objection 
may  be  set  aside,  by  the  following  considerations. 

a.  First,  the  anatomical  fact  is  not  stated  with  perfect  accura- 
cy ;  since  always,  in  place  of  the  cerebral  mass,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  the  morbid  state  of  the  carotid  arteries,  there  is  either 
a  degenerated  fungous  body,  or  a  medullary  mass,  partly  dissol- 
ved in  serurriy  which  are  sufficient  to  maintain  the  connection 
between  the  origins  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves  as  a  whole. 

6.  That  in  these  malformations  there  is  none,  or  at  least  little, 
question  of  the  presence  of  any  form  of  animal  life,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  yet  remaining  parts  of  the  cerebral  rudiments.  Only 
the  apparatus  of  irritability,  viz.  the  muscular  system,  consists, 
according  to  rule,  of  a  cellular  mass. 

c.  That  a  pure  vegetative  form  of  life,  as  such  malformations 
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present,  at  least  in  the  foetus,  may  take  place  independently  of 
the  brain  ;  smee  this  is  secured  by  the  germinating  or  seminal 
force  implanted  in  the  animal  ovum^  which  ought  to  develope 
for  each  organ  its  appropriate  nerves,  and  to  form  the  rest  of 
the  mass.  Nerves,  however,  he  remarks,  are  always  observed  in 
the  smallest  fragments  of  such  malformed  specimens  of  organi- 
zation ;  and  even  other  unusual  specimens  of  spurious  organiza- 
tion, as  the  production  of  teeth  and  hair  in  the  ovaries,  imply 
this  nervous  energy.  This  germinating  force  is  the  more  ener- 
getic, the  earlier  the  period  of  the  animal  embryo  is,  and  it  is 
greater  at  the  commencement  of  the  formation.  It  is  progres* 
sively  diminished,  and  becomes  eventually  subordinate  to  the 
influence  of  the  encephalon. 

d.  Further,  this  vegetative  life  or  this  innate  seminal  energy 
has  its  limits,  and  scarcely  continues  beyond  the  period,  during 
which  the  fcetus  remains  in  the  womb,  since  such  malformations 
rarely  survive  beyond  one  day. 

Although  the  inferior  animals,  for  instance  amphibious  ani- 
mals, continue  to  survive  a  long  time  after  the.destruction  of 
the  brain,  this  phenomenon  is  explained  partly  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  these  experiments  the  medulla  oblongata  remains 
still  uninjured,  partly  by  this  circumstance,  that  in  the  inferior 
animals  the  spinal  chord  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  brain ;  since 
the  nervous  mass  progressively  ascending  in  the  scale  of  animals 
is  more  concentrated  to  the  head,  while  in  the  animals  still  lower 
in  the  scale,  for  instance  insects,  mollusca,  &c.  the  brain  is  ar- 
ranged in  individual  ganglioform  nerves  along  with  the  other 
organs. 

2.  The  spinal  chord  is  without  the  encephalon  insufficient 
to  the  continuance  of  life ;  and  the  life  of  the  spinal  chord  de* 
pends  especially  on  the  vital  energy  of  the  encephalon.  This  pro- 
position follows  especially  from  the  SSd  and  24th  experiments, 
in  which  death  suddenly  ensued  in  the  current  of  blood  to  the  spi- 
nal chord  being  interrupted. 

3.  Vertigo  and  inability  to  maintain  the  erect  position  is  also 
a  consequence  of  the  diminished  energy  of  the  brain.  He  con- 
ceives it  to  be  impossible  to  ascribe  this  consequence  solely 
to  destruction  of  the  energy  of  the  cerebellum  ;  because,  in  the 
experiments  in  which  the  carotid  arteries  were  tied,  the  cere- 
bellum still  received  nutritious  blood  by  the  vertebral  arteries. 
The  encephalon  is  the  central  organ  of  common  sensation 
(Coenaesthesis)  and  by  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  brain,  com-» 
mon  sensation  is  deranged. 

This  admission  of  common  sensation  in  the  life  of  the  en- 
cephalony  Professor  Mayer  argues,  communicates  the  concep- 
tion of  personal  identity  ;  and  he  accounts  in  this  manner  for 
certain  changes  in  personal  identity  presented  in  the  form  of 
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liaHucinatioiis,  ts  when  maniacs  beliere  that  they  are  made  of 
riass,  and  hysterical  females  or  magnetised  persons  imagine 
memselves  under  the  influence  of  evil  spirits. 

4.  The  brain  further  appears,  according  to  these  experiments, 
to  be  the  Regulator  of  the  processes  of  vegetative  life,  (rector 
mtw  vegetative.)  As  the  sensiferous  power  of  the  nerves  of 
sense  resides  in  the  encephalon,  which  in  this  respect  performs 
the  part  of  the  sensorium  commune^  so  all  generative  energy  of 
the  nerves  resides  in  the  brain  as  the  centrid  organ  of  this  ge^ 
nerative  organ. 

Though  the  cause  or  principle  of  vegetative  life,  vis.  of  cir- 
culation, respiration,  nutrition,  animal  heat,  &c.  does  not  reside 
in  the  brain  ;  yet  the  impulse  of  the  functions  of  vegetative  lifis 
proceeds  from  the  brain,  and  these  functions  cease  when  the 
energy  of  the  brain  is  impaired. 

The  necessity,  or  the  instinctive  recollection  of  the  necessity 
of  the  vegetative  functions,  according  to  Professor  Mayer,  is 
lost  whenever  the  energy  of  the  brain  intermits.  The  animal 
suddenly  ceases  to  breathe,  or  breathes  in  a  slighter  degree,  al* 
ways  more  slowly ;  he  retains  the  food  introduced  into  the  mouth, 
fbrgets  to  swallow^  and  allows  it  to  fall  back ;  though  the  sto* 
mach  acts,  it  is  an  antiperistaltic  motion,  which  gives  rise  to 
ileus.  Complete  apathy  takes  place ;  and  the  animal  dies,  when 
the  impaired  cerebral  energy,  proceeding  progressively,  approaches 
at  length  to  loss  of  temperature,  starvation,  rigidity,  and  feeble- 
ness. Professor  Mayer  thinks,  that  here  an  evident  accordance 
between  his  experiments  and  those  of  Flourens  may  be  traced. 
He  further  thinks,  that  he  here  traces  an  accordance  between 
the  phenomena  now  specified,  and  those  which  are  observed  in 
the  earotic  or  comatose  stage  of  typhous  fever.  Persons  labouring 
under  typhous  fever,  he  is  of  opinion,  die  from  apathy  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  vegetative  life,  in  consequence  of  palsy  of  the  brain, 
when  they  are  not  roused,  and  kept  roused  from  their  lethargy, 
by  sinapisms  and  similar  means.  He  reminds  his  readers  also 
of  the  total  absence  of  the  stimulus  of  huuger,  thirst,  and  even  of 
respiration,  in  mental  derangement^ 

The  impulse  and  necessity  of  the  (unctions  of  vegetative  life 
have  their  seat  in  the  brain. 

For  a  fuller  explanation  and  demonstration  of  this  proposi- 
tion. Professor  Mayer  refers  to  the  Salzburg  Medico-Chirurgi. 
cal  Gazette  for  1815,  Band.  iii.  S.  189;  but  he  subjoins  the  fol- 
lowing remarks.  When  the  opposite  experiment  is  performed, 
and  the  head  with  the  brain  is  severed  from  the  trunk,  there  are 
observed,  in  new-born  animals,  symptoms  of  instinctive  necessity 
and  impulse  in  the  detached  head.  The  head  thus  separated 
in  new.bom  puppies,  kittens,  and  other  animals,  sucks  the  fin* 
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ger  introduced  into  the  mouth  for  the  space  of  irom  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes ;  it  makes  respiratory  motions  by  opening  the  mouth,-— 
a  fact  first  observed  by  Le  Gallois ; — and  the  glottis  is  opened 
and  shut  alternately. 

He  also  adds,  that  it  is  proved  that  the  impulse,  or  instinctive 
feeling  of  hunger,  thirst,  breathing,  although  these  sensations 
are  distinctly  manifested  in  other  parts  of  the  trunk,  have  their 
central  impulse  in  the  brain,  or  that  the  encephalon^  as  it  is 
the  sensorium  commune^  is  also  the  centre  of  the  instinctive  de- 
sires,— the  peculiar  op^wv  of  Hippocrates. 

5.  Lastly^  That  the  circulation,  tlie  developement  of  animal 
heat,  and,  in  short,  nutrition  and  secretion,  depend  on  the  en- 
ergy of  the  brain,  and  on  the  cessation  of  the  life  of  the  brain 
also  cease;  and  that  the  impulse  to  the  performance  of  these  func- 
tions arises  from  the  brain.  Professor  Mayer  maintains,  results 
incontestibly  from  the  experiments  above  detailed.  He  does 
not  deny  that  different  causes  of  these  functions  exist  in  the 
body  ;  but  he  maintains  that  the  spring,  to  borrow  the  language 
of  mechanics,  which  puts  in  motion  all  the  wheels  of  the  vege- 
tative life,  and  without  which  they  stand,  is  seated  in  the  ence^ 
phalon.  He  regards  it  as  no  objection  to  this  view,  that  in  ace- 
phalous fcetuses  these  functions  proceed  energetically,  since  to 
this  the  rudiment  of  a  brain  is  amply  sufficient ;  though  it 
must  be  taken  into  account,  that  in  such  malformed  productions 
the  circulation  is  generally  communicated  by  means  of  a  healthy 
twin  fcetus,  the  communication  of  heat  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
compensates  for  the  developement  of  proper  animal  temperature^ 
and,  lastly,  the  nervous  influence  of  the  parent  on  the  foetus, 
though  unknown  in  cause,  is  still  incontestible  in  fact 

We  have  given  the  foregoing  abstract  of  the  experiments  per- 
formed by  Professor  Mayer,  and  of  the  inferences  deduced  by 
him  from  them  as  to  the  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  whole 
system  and  its  functions,  without  comment  or  remark,  because 
it  appears  to  us  that  on  a  subject  so  obscure  and  complicated  as  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  cranial  and  vertebral,  and  in  which  evea 
at  this  moment  several  contradictory  doctrines  are  taught  by  the 
most  able  physiologists, — it  would  be  waste  of  time  were  we  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  our  readers  with  any  critical  remarks 
adequate  to  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  the  subject.  We 
may  observe,  nevertheless,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  injected  fluids^ 
we  think  the  lesions  by  a  great  degree  too  violent  and  serious,  to 
deduce  from  them  any  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  interrupting 
the  access  of  the  current  of  blood  to  the  brain. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  effects  of  the  ligature  of  the  cerebral 
vessels,  we  have  to  submit  a  few  observations,  to  which  we  at- 
tach some  importance.  It  is  in  these  experiments  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  when  the  blood  of  one  carotid  artery  was  in- 
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termpted  by  ligature  round  the  vessel,  it  appears  to  have  caused 
only  temporary  uneasiness,  and  seems  to  have  produced  no  se- 
rious or  permanent  detriment  to  the  circulation  of  the  brain  or 
the  functions  ascribed  to  that  organ  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
when  both  carotids  were  tied,  either  simultaneously,  or  the  one 
soon  after  the  other,  the  most  serious  derangement  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  ensues.  Not  onl^  giddiness,  loss  of  sensation 
and  motion  in  various  d^rees  and  in  different  parts,  and  loss  of 
consciousness,  with  indiiierence  to  the  usual  instinctive  stimuli 
ensue;  but  the  motions  of  respiration  and  the  action  of  the 
heart  become  languid,  feeble,  and  inert ;  and  the  animal  dies 
apparently  from  the  interruption  of  that  influence  upon  the 
physiological  agents  of  respiration  and  circulation,  which  has 
been  generally  attributed  to  the  integrity  and  energy  of  the 
brain.  It  is  remarkable,  nevertheless,  that  these  symptoms  have 
by  no  means  ensued  in  all  cases  in  which  both  carotid  arteries 
were  tied  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  results  obtained  by  Professor 
Mayer  do  not  entirely  accord  with  those  obtained  by  other  phy- 
riologists. 

The  great  object  in  performing  this  experiment  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  statement  of 
Galen  is  well  founded,  that  the  ligature  of  these  arteries  produ- 
ces no  sopoTy  or  other  conspicuous  effect  on  the  functions  of  the 
brain.  Lamure  found  that,  upon  tying  the  carotid  arteries  of 
a  strong  dog,  the  animal  showed  no  indication  of  sopor.  Val- 
salva tied  both  carotids  in  dogs  three  times  with  variable  re- 
sults. In  the  first  case,  the  animal  betrayed  marks  of  impaired 
vivacity  and  vigour ;  but  possessed  the  full  power  of  motion  in 
all  parts  of  the  body.  After  swelling,  however,  of  the  lips, 
head,  and  anterior  parts  of  the  neck,  with  profuse  discharge  of 
fluid  from  the  mouth,  and  great  weakness  of  the  whole  body,  he 
died  on  the  sixth  day.  In  the  second  case,  the  animal  seemed 
spiritless,  and  refused  food,  and  showed  evident  marks  of  mus- 
cular weakness  during  the  first  six  days ;  but  afterwards  seemed 
to  recover  all  his  energies,  and  was  killed  on  the  twenty-second 
day  after  the  operation.  Fluid  was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  spi- 
nal canal.  In  the  third  case,  the  animal  was  averse  to  food,  seem- 
ed almost  rabid,  barked  at  every  one,  and  died  on  the  thinl  day. 
Morgagni,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  recording  these  experi- 
ments, takes  care  to  add,  that  in  neither  of  these  cases  was  there 
sopor  or  loss  of  voice.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  pretty  clear  that 
the  energy  of  the  muscular  motions  was  much  impaired. 

Baron  Van  Swieten,  in  like  manner,  tied  both  carotid  arteries 
in  a  dog,  and  was  unable  to  recognize  any  indication  of  inconve- 
nience in  the  animal,  which,  he  states,  was  vigorous  and  spirited 
after  the  lapse  of  eight  days. 

Bichat  also  informs  us  that  he  had  performed  this  experiment 
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without  observing  uniform  results ;— -that  the  animal  appears 
sometimes  to  be  stupified,  at  other  times  to  present  no  change 
in  his  faculties.  "  In  general,^  he  concludes,  "  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  carotids  is  never  suddenly  fatal.  Animals  live  with- 
out these  vessels,  at  least  for  some  time.  I  preserved  in  this 
state  for  several  days  dogs  which  were  subsequently  employed 
for  other  experiments.  Two,  however,  survivedonJy  siv  hours,"^* 
On  what  circumstances  does  this  diversity  of  result  depend  ? 

The  late  DrEellie  performed  repeatedly  this  experiment ;  and 
he  states,  that,  **  though  the  animals  were  kept  alive  for  several 
days  afterwards,  they  appeared  to  suffer  no  inconvenience  what* 
ever.**' 

We  have  seen,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  the  experiments  of 
Professor  Mayer,  the  ligature  produced  very  great  inconvenience^ 
great  failure  of  the  voluntary  power  over  the  muscles,  and  great 
weakness  of  all  the  vital  motions  terminating  in  death.     Is  this 
lesion,  granting  its  occurrence  as  a  fact,  of  the  nature  of  syncope, 
or  of  an  apoplectic  character  ?  The  usual  mode  in  which  inter* 
ruption  of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  indicates  itself,  would 
lead  to  the  supposition,  that  it  was  rather  of  the  nature  of  sjm- 
cope,  though  evidently  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  operation  of  tying  one  carotid  artery  in  the  hu- 
man body  has  in  certain  circumstances  been  followed  by  the  oc- 
currence of  phenomena  which  would  lead  to  the  idea,  that  the 
partial  or  general  interruption  of  the  current  of  circulation  to 
the  brain  does  give  rise  to  phenomena  which  are  very  closely  al- 
lied to  those  of  apoplexy,  if,  indeed,  they  be  not  the  same.     It 
is,  indeed,  a  curious  circumstance,  that  while  in  most  of  the  in- 
stances in  which  one  carotid  artery  has  been  tied  in  the  human 
body,  no  unusual  or  unprosperous  result  has  followed ;  in  others, 
on  the  contrary,  the  operation  has  been  immediately,  or  very 
soon,  succeeded  by  some  loss  or  derangement  of  motion,  some 
affection  of  the  mental  faculties,  indicated  by  loss  of  memory, 
or  impaired  judgment,  loss  of  consciousnesss,  and  more  or  less 
indifference  to  the  usual  stimuli  of  the  senses.     As  these  cases 
are  of  no  value  singly,  and  can  lead  to  general  coi^clusions  only 
when  taken  together,  and  in  connection  with  the  experiments  al- 
ready detailed,  we  submit  a  brief  abstract  of  them. 

1.  The  first  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  case  in  which  the 
carotid  artery  was  tied  in  the  human  body.  A  man  had  been  gored 
in  the  neck  by  an  ox,  and  the  internal  carotid  on  the  left  side 
had  been  so  injured,  that  Mr  Abernethy  thought  it  indispen- 
sable to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  trunk  of  the  common  carotid. 
This  vessel  was  accordingly  tied  between  four  and  five  of  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  accident  happened ;  and  the 

same  evening  between  nine  and  ten,  the  state  of  the  patient  seem- 
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ed  greatly  improved.  He  had  several  tiraes  taken  wjum  mtllt ; 
aonie  difficulty  of  deglutition,  vhich  had  ensued  on  the  accident, 
was  abated ;  the  pulee  was  moderately  full  and  strong,  and  not 
very  frequent  ;  the  patient  appeared  tranquil  and  rstional  ;  at>d 
though  not  allowed  to  speak,  espreescd  himself  satisfied  in  his 
situation. 

The  same  night,  however,  he  became  unquiet,  feTerish  and 
delirious,  was  several  limes  affected  with  couvulsions.  which  ware 
more  violent  and  evident  on  the  left  side,  than  on  the  right ;  he 
could  scarcely  swallow  ;  was  inattentive,  though  perhaps  not  ia- 
sensible  to  external  objects,  with  the  pupils  contracted,  sod  the 
eyelids  instinctively  closed  ;  with  the  pulse  130,  hard,  «i>d  the 
skin  hot.  Soon  after  the  right  side  of  the  body  was  obeerred  to 
be  motionless,  while  the  left  side  continued  to  be  affected  with 
convulsive  tremors.  Ihc  strength  of  the  patient  gradually  Ae- 
clined  :  and  after  a  severe  convulsion  fit,  at  ten  p.  m.  of  the  eecoDd 
night,  he  died  about  thirty  hours  after  the  application  of  the  h- 
gature  to  the  carotid  artery. 

The  vessels  of  the  pta  mater  were  injected,  and  the  membrane 
was  blood-shot-  Serous  fluid  was  effused  into  the  cellolar  dasue 
between  the  arachnoid  tissue  and  pia  mater.  The  brain  pre- 
sented marks  of  inflammation ;  and  its  vessels  were  fiill  but  not 
turgid.  A  considerable  quantity  of  light  brown  serum  trsa  found 
in  the  ventricles. 

Neither  the  trunk  of  the  eighth  pair,  nor  that  of  the  greai 
sympathetic,  had  suffered  any  injur)'.  The  superior  laiyogeal 
and  the  dcacendena  nwii.  were  the  chief  nerves  injured  by  the 
accident. 

The  carotid  artery  was  the  only  part  included  in  the  ligature, 
The  opinion  given  by  Mr  Abemethy  on  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms  in  this  case  deserves  particular  attention.  '*  Cpoa 
reflection,  I  can  form  no  other  opinion  of  the  case  than  that  wfaid 
first  struck  me,  which  is,  that  though  the  stopping  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  brain  did  not  for  several  hours  produce  any  appa- 
rant  derangement  in  the  functions  of  that  organ,  yet  such  a  atate 
was  gradually  occasioned  by  it,  and  which  was  attended,  like  the 
effects  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  with  inflammation.  It  further 
appeared,  that  when  the  continued  effects  resulting  from  the  de- 
rangement, and  the  inflammation  were  manifested  together,  the 
state  of  the  patient  mucli  resembled  that  of  a  person  who  bad 
suffered  concussion." 

Another  observation  by  Mr  Abemethy  deserves  attention,  at 
a  suitable  introduction  to  the  cases  now  to  follow.  After  ad- 
verting to  the  fact,  that  the  ri/jht  side  of  the  body  n 
that  is  to  say,  the  one  opposite  to  that  in  which  tb 
blood  through  the  carotid  was  intemipUd.  wa*  • 
proaching  to  palsy,  while  the  left  wu  ■ 
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forbear  to  speculate  on  this  subject ;  the  fact  which  I  have  men- 
tioned deserves  notice,  and  though  it  must  stand  alone,  it  may 
in  future  receive  addition,  and  when  thus  supported,  be  applied 
to  some  useful  purpose  in  physiology.'"* 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  fact  was  soon  illustrated  by  another 
example. 

2.  On  Friday  the  1st  November  1805,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  ap- 
plied two  ligatures  to  the  trunk  of  the  riffht  carotid  artery,  for 
aneurism  of  that  vessel,  extending  from  the  chin  to  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  which  was  attended  with  a  sense  of  beating 
within  the  head,  so  violent,  as  to  interrupt  sleep.  On  the  seventh 
day  after,  palsy  of  the  left  leg  and  arm,  accompanied  with  great 
general  irritability,  ensued.  The  paralytic  affection  of  the  arm 
abated  the  following  day,  and  on  the  11th  had  disappeared  so  far, 
that  on  the  12th  little  difference  between  the  powers  of  the  two 
arms  could  be  recognized.  The  state  of  the  left  leg  is  not  men- 
tioned. On  the  17th,  the  patient  presented  symptoms  of  a  high 
degree  of  constitutional  irritation;  the  pulse  was  96;  she  had  much 
difficulty  in  swallowing ;  and  she  had  frequent  cough,  with  much 
distressing  hooping.  On  the  1 9th,  the  pulse  was  very  quick ;  on 
the  20th,  it  was  1 08,  and  small ;  and  on  the  21st  death  took  place. 

Permission  to  inspect  the  head  was  not  granted.-f 

S.  A  man,  named  Joseph  Vema,  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital 
of  Turin,  with  a  large  sarcomatous  tumour  situate  behind  the 
right  angle  of  the  jaw ;  and  for  checking  the  ft-equent  hemor- 
rhages from  which,  Professor  Barovcro  proposed  to  apply  a  liga- 
ture to  the  trunk  of  the  right  carotid  artery.  This  operation 
was  accordingly  performed  on  the  19th  ;  and  it  was  ascertained 
by  dissection,  that  the  pneumogastric  nerve  was  untouched,  and 
that  the  jugular  vein  was  tied  with  the  artery.  On  the  third 
day  after  the  operation,  he  had  some  fever,  spectral  delirium,  and 
palsy  of  the  left  side  of  the  mouth  and  the  left  hand ;  and  fever 
in  an  abated  form  without  delirium,  and  fits  of  giddiness  con* 
tinned  to  the  tenth  day  ;  — after  which  he  began  slowly  to  recover 
strength. 

On  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  operation,  he  presented  symp- 
toms of  gastric  fever,  induced  apparently  by  a  slight  excess  in 
eating ;  but  these  symptoms,  though  moderated  by  purgatives 
and  other  remedies,  speedily  assumed  the  tertian  form,  and  ac- 
quired a  pernicious  character  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  with 
loss  of  sensation  and  sopory  which  terminated  in  complete  death 
on  the  sixty-ninth  day  after  the  operation. 

Upon  inspection,  the  brain  and  its  vessels  were  found  in  a 
state  similar  to  that  of  chronic  inflammation  ;  and  the  anterior 


*  Surgical  ObfenradoDS,  by  John  Abernethy,  F.  B.  S.  London,  1804,  p.  I93.4S07* 
I  Medtoo-Chimr^cal  Transactions,  Vol  i.  p.  1.    London,  1812. 
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mrt  of  the  ri^ht  lobe  was  covered  by  a  fluid  s 
[    form  exhalation. 

4.  M.  Magendie  applied,  on  the  4tfa  March  18^7,  a  ligiUuieto 
the  common  carotid  artery  of  the  left  side  of  a  girl  of  23  remn, 
who  was  labouring  under  an  enormous  tumour  in  the  site  of  the 
left  maxillary'  sinus,  with  the  view  of  modifying  the  circulau«it 
of  the  tumour,  and  diminishing  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  it. 
The  symptom^i  proceeded  without  any  remarkable  accideni  till 
the  sixth  day  after  the  operation,  when  she  was  attacked  witk 
loss  of  consciousness  for  some  time  ;  inclination  of  the  h«ad  to 
the  left ;  separation  of  the  eyelids  of  the  right  eye,  yet  cootnc- 
tile  pupil :  very  slow  pulse,  with  paleness,  and  res{Mratio&  some- 
times stertorous,  sometimes  easy,  and  every  mark  of  apiiroach- 
mg  dissolution.  During  the  unavailing  employment  of  stimuK 
and  counter-irritants,  it  was  observed  that  the  riffht  arm  vns  ni* 
ralytic,  and  that,  in  the  riffht  leg,  though  not  paralytic,  tfae  na 
tions  were  deficient  in  energy  and  precision.  Some  difliciiltyd 
deglutition  also,  which  was  observed,  was  found  to  depend  d^ 
palsy  of  the  pharynx,  and  larj-ngcal  voice  was  extinct,  all  |' 
feelings  being  communicated  by  signs  and  motions  of  the  lin 

A  little  more  than  two  hours  after,  she  was  attacked  with  a 
epileptic  paroxysm,  in  which  the  head  was  convnlsivciy  thro 
back ;  both  arms  were  forcibly  contracted ;  ftt)thy  saliva  isstu 
from  the  mouth ;  the  pupil  was  excessively  dilated ;  and  t' 
pulse  became  very  rapid.  After  this  she  recovered  com 
ness  ;  and  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  days,  deglutition  became  p 
ticable.  Some  lime  after,  ihe  voice  returned,  and  the  right  a 
began  to  recover  its  motions.  Three  months,  however,  el« 
before  the  shoulder  and  arm  could  move  very  imperfectly. 

The  intelligence  of  the  patient  was  enfeebled  and  much  hM 
|iured.     She  seemed  to  be  less  conscious  of  her  utuation ; 
die  was  less  apprehensive  as  to  the  future. 

These  cases  evidently  lead  to  ihe  inference,  that  ligature  of  ■_ 

angle  carotid  artery  may  occasionally  derange  much  the  circii- 

lation  of  the  cerebral  vessels.     The  operation  of  tying  the  caru- 

tid  has  now  been  so  frequently  performed,  not  only  for  aneurism 

but  for  other  disorders,  without  leaving  any  bad  effects,  that  ii 

is  quite  impossible  to  deduce  a  general  conclusion  as  to  its  effects 

I    on  the  circulation  of  blood  in  these  vessels-    Thus,  independent 

of  the  cases  in  which  the  vessel  has  been  tied  for  the  cure  of 

aneurism,  tumours,  &c.  we  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 

fifth  volume  of  the  Calcutta  Transactions,  (!^Iedical  and  Surgi. 

tal  Journal,  Vol.  xxxix.  p.  205,)  that  Mr  J.  H.  Preston,  of  tfaft 

Honourable  Hast  India  Company's  Service,  hail  ajiplied,  wii 

t  out  any  unfavourable  result,  a  ligature  to  the  right  c>immut> 

'  totid  artery  in  a  case  of  hemiplegia  of  the  left  huIi'    " 

and  in  a  case  of  epilepsy ;  and  we  find  in  l'       '    ' 
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the  same  work,  which  has  recently  come  to  this  country,  that  the 
same  gentleman  has  since  applied,  first  a  ligature  to  the  right 
common  carotid,  and  then,  about  five  weeks  after,  one  to  the 
left,  in  a  case  of  cephalaea  and  partial  palsy ;  and  that  he  has 
performed  the  same  twofold  ligature  at  an  interval  of  eleven  weeks, 
in  a  case  of  epilepsy  and  hemiplegiay — ^yet  without  rendering  the 
state  of  the  patient  worse  in  either.  Nay,  Mr  Preston  maintains, 
that,  but  for  this  operation  of  tying  both  carotids,  his  patients 
must  either  have  been  worse,  or  have  probably  been  cut  ofi^  by 
their  respective  diseases.* 

Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  and  the  trials 
made  on  the  human  subject,  we  are  still  left  much  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  exact  and  uniform  effects  of  interrupting  the  current  of 
blood  through  the  arteries  proceeding  to  the  brain. 

With  regard  to  the  appearances  of  inflammation  of  the  iris 
which  took  place  in  the  experiments  of  Professor  Mayer,  it  ap- 
pears that  this  also  is  not  quite  without  example.  In  a  person 
in  whom  Professor  Biinger  of  Marburg  had  applied  a  ligature 
to  the  carotid  artery,  the  eye  of  the  same  side  had  been  consi- 
derably injured.  Professor  Mayer  infers  that  this  is  a  change 
in  the  process  of  nutrition  in  the  eye.  It  is  so  ;  but  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  nutrition  is  impaired  in  consequence  of  .pre- 
vious inflammation,  induced,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  by  the 
derangement  of  circulation.  Has  the  state  of  the  nerves  distri- 
buted to  the  iris  and  retina  any  concern  in  the  production  of 
such  effects  ? 

The  second,  or  anatomical  part  of  this  paper  is  devoted  to 
some  rectifications  in  the  descriptions  of  the  accessory  nerve,  the 
hypoglossal  nerve,  the  pneumogastric  and  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  nerve,  the  first  cervical  nerves, — all  of  which  he  maintains 
come  from  that  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata^  which  consti- 
tutes the  common  point  of  union  between  the  brain  and  cere^ 
bellum  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  spinal  chofd  on  the  other.  As 
physiologists  have  distinguished  the  roots  of  the  nervous  trunks 
into  anterior  and  posterior,  or  those  ministering  to  motion  and 
those  ministering  to  sensation,  he  is  led  to  inquire  in  what  manner 
the  nerves  arising  from  this  part  of  the  nervous  system  are  ar- 
ranged in  this  point  of  view ;  and  with  what  reference  to  this 
distinction  into  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  human  body 
and  in  that  of  animals.  Of  these  nerves,  therefore,  he  treats  in- 
dividually in  the  following  manner. 

1.  Of  the  nervfM  ghsso-pharyngeusy  there  is  generally,  and  in 
bis  opinion  without  any  exception,  only  one  principal  root  found, 
which  is  justly  regarded  as  a  posterior  root.     It  also  enlarges 
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without  the  cavity  of  the  cranium^  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
without  the  cavity  of  the  dura  mcUe^f  into  the  well  known  gan- 
glion. In  this  nerve  he  has  hitherto  found  nothing  uncommoD. 
But  in  the  ox  he  observes  two  cords  of  this  root,  which  are  en- 
larged into  two  gray-coloured  ganglions,  still  wUhin  the  cavi^ 
of  the  dura  mater  of  the  cranium. 

In  birds  the  nervus  glaaso-pharynffeua  is  comparatively  thidcer 
and  larger.  He  early  found  in  the  tongue  of  the  papagay, 
always  a  fine  ramu8  linffualis  from  the  fifth  pair. 

The  nervus  vagus  is,  as  the  previous,  composed  of  one^  and 
that  a  posterior  root. 

He  observes,  however,  that  the  portion  of  this  nerve  which 
comes  firom  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  cbhngata  or  even  from 
the  spinal  chord,  remains  undistinguished  by  anatomists.  This 
posterior  portion  he  names  ramus  spincJie  nervi  vagi.  In  man 
it  is  small,  short,  and  rarely  extends  to  the  spinal  chord.  In  the 
Mammalia  again,  especially  in  some  genera,  it  is  more  strongly 
developed.  This  branch  is  delineated  by  the  author  in  the  se- 
cand  fiffure  of  his  second  engraving. 

In  the  ox  this  spinal  branch  of  the  nervus  vagus  is  very 
broad,  and,  projecting  under  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  is  composed 
of  seven  or  eight  separate  fibres. 

With  the  hvpoglossal  nerve  it  is  very  different  in  this  respect 
The  three  or  four  nervous  chords  which  form  its  root,  arise  from 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  medulla  oblongata^  between  the  corpus 
olivarfy  and  the  corpus  pyramidaie  ;  and  this  root  he  therefore 
regards  as  an  anterior  one.  No  trace  of  any  posterior  root  of 
this  nerve  has  been  hitherto  recognized,  either  in  man  or  any  of 
the  animals.  But  in  several  animals,  such  as  the  ox,  the  hog, 
some  species  of  dogs,  the  sheep,  and  even  occasionally  in  man, 
Professor  Mayer  succeeded  in  recognizing  a  small  ganglion  or 
ovoidal  swelling,  formed  generally  of  two  delicate  nervous 
threads,  arising  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  medulla  oblong 
gata  ;  and  in  one  instance  in  the  human  body,  he  found  a  small 
ganglion  issuing  from  the  spinal  branch  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  near  the  spot  where  this  branch  is  united  with  the  pneu- 
mogastric trunk,  in  ihe  fossa  o(  the  foramen  lacerum^  and  which 
then  gave  a  fibre,  which  was  connected  with  the  anterior  root  of 
the  hypoglossal  nerve  before  its  emergence  from  the  dura  mcUer» 

Professor  Mayer  does  not  give  any  opinion  on  this  connection 
of  the  nervus  hypoglossus  without  the  cranium^  with  the  ner^ 
vus  glosso-pliaryngeusj  or  with  the  pneumogastric  nerves ;  and 
he  leaves  it  to  be  explained  by  further  observations,  particularly 
in  comparative  anatomy.  *^  It  is  in  all  circumstances  remark- 
able,^ he  adds,  ^^  that  the  hypoglossal  nerve  shows  as  it  were, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the  necessity  of  deriving  a  posterior 
root  from  the  spinal  chord.^ 
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Professor  Mayer  thinks  it  probable  that  the  accessory  nerve 
may  in  like  manner  have  an  anterior  or  motiferousy  and  a  pos- 
terior or  sensiferous  root, — chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the 
cervical  nerves ; — ^but,  as  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  we  think  it 
unnecessary  to  take  more  notice  of  it.  It  is  proper  to  remark, 
however,  that  while  some  recent  observations  show  the  connec- 
tion of  the  accessory  nerve  with  the  posterior  roots  of  the  three 
superior  cervical  nerves,  without  the  formation  of  a  ganglion, 
the  author  gives  an  example  in  his  first  and  second  plates  of 
this  connection  tviih  the  formation  of  ganglions.  In  the  second 
figure  of  plate  second,  he  represents  a  ganglion  proceeding  from 
the  posterior  root  of  the  second,  and  another  ganglion  from  the 
posterior  root  of  the  third  cervical  nerves,  and  both  connected 
by  means  of  delicate  fibres  to  the  accessory  nerve. 

Professor  Mayer  then  considers  the  question,  whether  it  is 
practicable  or  consistent  with  anatomical  facts,  to  trace  this 
double  character  in  nerves  throughout  the  whole  system,  and 
especially  in  the  phrenic,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sympathetic 
nerve  on  the  other?  This  we.  cannot  make  intelligible  without 
reference  to  the  figures.  But  we  may  state  that  the  general  re- 
sult is,  that  the  phrenic  nerve  and  the  sympathetic  nerve  pre- 
serve the  double  character  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots, 
issuing  from  the  fibres  of  the  spinal  chord. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  he  inquires  into  the  grounds 
for  the  doctrine  of  decussation  or  crossing,  in  the  spinal  chord 
or  medulla  oblongata. 

He  observes,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  found  in  a  slight  de- 
gree in  man,  and  in  a  very  well  marked  form  in  brutes,  par- 
ticularly striking  in  the  horse,  a  sort  of  intercrossing  or  de- 
cussation of  the  cardiac  nerves,  of  which  the  left  went  to  the 
right  ventricle  and  pulmonary  artery,  while  the  right  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  left  ventricle  and  the  aorta. 

He  also  found,  with  regard  to  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogas- 
trie  nerves,  and  their  distribution  to  the  oMopfuigua  and  cardia^ 
a  similar  decussation  or  intercrossing,  which  is  very  evident  in 
the  calf. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  observes,  that  the  intercrossing  or  de- 
cussation of  nervous  fibres  in  the  central  region  of  the  nervous 
system,  viz.  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  is  manifest  and  definite 
in  one  spot,  viz.  the  origin  of  the  pyramids.  This  he  always 
found  in  the  human  body ;  and  to  be  entirely  awanting  in  some 
Maumalia,  and  present  in  others.  In  several  instances  of  the 
brains  of  apes,  which  he  examined,  he  found  the  decussation  of 
the  pyramids  as  strongly  marked  as  in  man.  In  the  dog,  though 
present,  it  is  not  particularly  distinct.  In  the  domestic  cat,  he 
found  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  very  clear,  and  consist- 
ing of  eight  slender  threads,  which  are  interwoven  with  each 
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other  crofswitc.  In  the  sheep  only  he  found  it  very  feebly 
marked,  and  consisting  of  only  a  single  fibre ;  and  in  the  cslf 
it  is  not  very  distinct 

In  the  horse,  Profes^r  Mayer  found  no  crossing  of  the  py- 
ramids but  six  cross  fibres,  by  which  the  right  pyranud  is  united 
with  the  left. 

In  the  hog  he  was  unable  to  remark  any  definite  well-marked 
decussation. 

In  the  rabbit  it  is  comparatively  weakly  developed. 

In  Birds  and  the  Amphibia  be  found  no  evidence  of  it. 

He  generallv  found  on  examining  the  decussation  of  the  py- 
ramids in  the  numan  brain,  that  the  roots  of  the  intervening 
nervous  fasciculi  proceed  from  behind  or  above,  and  after  run- 
ning in  a  direction  downwards  and  forwards,  unite  with  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres  or  strands  of  the  pyramidal  bodies. 


Art.  VII. — Anatomical  DatcripHon  of  the  parts  concerned  in 
Surgical  and  FemorcU  Hernia.  Translated  firom  the  French 
of  M.  Jules  CLoauEr,  with  Lithographic  Plates Jrom  the 
original  etchings,  and  a  few  additional  eatplanatory  Notes^ 
by  Andrew  Melville  M^Whiknie,  Assistant  Teacher  of 
Practical  Anatomy  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1835.     Pp.  iv.  and  50.     Four  Plates. 

The  reputation  of  M.  Cloquet  as  an  anatomist,  the  high  es- 
timation in  which  the  present  work  has  been  held  on  the  conti- 
nent since  its  publication  in  1817,  and  its  being  now  accessible  to 
very  few,  render  its  appearance  in  an  English  dress  very  accept- 
able. 

The  principal  works  on  Hernia  having  already  been  reviewed 
in  the  2d,  4th,  12th,  and  15th  volumes  of  this  Journal,  we  do 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  ^o  over  the  ground  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  translation  has  been  execut- 
ed by  Mr  M' Whinnie  in  a  manner  creditable  to  himself.  Some 
of  the  less  important  passages  of  the  original,  which  were  distin- 
guished more  for  their  accuracy  and  minuteness  than  their  uti- 
lity, have  been  judiciously  omitted,  and  the  space  which  they 
would  have  occupied  has  been  in  a  great  measure  filled  by  some 
brief  notes,  which  will  be  of  considerable  use  to  the  student  in 
understanding  the  descriptions  of  the  author. 

The  lithographic  plates  are  clear  and  distinct,  and  give  an  ac- 
curate notion  of  the  position  of  the  difierent  parts  described. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  beg  to  recommend  this  translation 
to  those  who  have  no  means  of  obtaining  access  to  the  original. 
To  students  commencing  their  investigation  of  this  important 
branch  of  Surgical  anatomy  it  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  useful. 
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Art.  VIII. — Some  Observations  on  the  Preparation  and  Me^ 
dicinal  Employment  of  the  loduret  and  Hydriodate  of  Iron. 
By  Antony  Todd  Thomson,  M.  D.  &c.  &c.  London,  1834. 
8vo.  Pp.  64. 

The  ioduret  of  iron  has  been  known  for  a  considerable  time 
as  a  chemical  substance,  chiefly  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  iodide  of  potassium,  or  hydriodate  of  potassa.  In  preparing 
this  substance,  126  parts  of  iodine,  and  from  40  to  50  parts  of 
clean  iron  filings  are  mixed  in  a  flask  with  1500  parts  of  water ; 
heat  is  then  applied  till  the  mixture  becomes  clear,  after  which 
it  is  Altered.  The  liquor  is  a  solution  of  hydriodate  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  consisting  of  hydriodic  acid,  127  parts,  or  one  equiva- 
lent, and  oxide  of  iron,  36  parts,  or  one  equivalent. 

By  evaporating  the  solution  nearly  to  dryness,  the  acid  and 
oxide  are  decomposed ;  water  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  hy-. 
drogen  and  oxygen  evolved  ;  and  a  solid  combination  of  iodine 
and  iron,  or  an  iodide,  remains,  which  is  found  to  contain  1 26 
parts,  or  one  equivalent  of  the  former,  and  28  parts,  or  one  equi- 
valent of  the  latter. 

•  This  solid  preparation, — the  iodide  or  ioduret,  forcibly  at- 
tracts moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  quickly  deliquesces ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  this  transition  to  the  fluid  state,  its  water 
is  partly  decomposed, — the  hydrogen  uniting  with  the  iodine, 
forming  hydriodic  acid,  and  the  oxygen  converting  the  iron  into 
an  oxide ;  and  hence,  when  the  preparation  is  dissolved,— -or 
even  if  it  be  kept  dissolved,  it  forms  a  brownish  precipitate, 
which  is  oxide  or  peroxide  of  iron,  while  free  iodine  is  contain- 
ed in  the  solution.  This  circumstance  induces  Dr  Thomson  to 
specify- certain  precautions  to  be  observed  both  in  the  prepari^ 
tion  and  preservation  of  the  iodide ;  for  the  account  of  which 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  essay  of  the  author. 

When  prepared  according  to  the  conditions  specified,  the 
iodide  of  iron  is  of  an  iron  gray  colour,  brittle,  breaking  with  a 
foliated  fracture,  and  presenting  a  crystalline  texture  not  unlike 
that  of  metallic  antimony,  though  darker  in  colour.  When  dry 
it  is  inodorous ;  but  moistened  it  exhales  an  odour  of  iodine, 
and  is  of  an  acrid  taste.  It  is  fused  at  350""  Fahrenheit,  and  at 
higher  temperatures  is  decomposed,  the  iodine  being  volatilized, 
and  leaving  a  peroxide  of  iron. 

The  solution  in  distilled  water,  which  is  a  hydriodate  of  iron, 
varies  in  colour  from  a  deep  greenish  brown  to  a  very  pale  green, 
with  a  shade  of  yellow,  or  to  perfect  transparency,  according  to 
the  neutrality  of  the  salt,  and  the  quantity  of  water  employed* 
It  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  the  mineral  acids,  arscnious  acid. 
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meconic  add,  and  aolutions  of  opium,  gallic  acid,  and  tannin,  and 
all  vegetabki  containing  them,  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates, 
sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  and  per-chloride  of  mercury,  acetate 
and  nitrate  of  kad,  nitrate  of  silver,  quinia  and  cinchonia,  and 
infusions  of  foxglove,  henbane,  nightshade  and  tobacco,  and  all 
vegetable  infusions  containing  starch. 

It  remains  in  solution,  on  the  other  hand,  acoording  to  Dr 
Thomson,  with  idl  the  saline  sulphates,  nitrates,  muriates,  chlo- 
rates, and  phosphates,  and  with  those  bitter  vegetable  infusiona 
and  decoctions  which  contain  neither  tannin  nor  gallic  acid. 

As  this  substance  consists  of  two  ingredients,  which  are  known 
to  possess  very  decided  properties,  both  physiological  and  thera- 
peutic, on  the  human  body,  it  was  natural  for  Dr  Thomson  to 
think  that  the  union  thus  formed  might  unite  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  powers  of  both ;  and  he  was  consequently  led  to  believe, 
that  its  employment  in  the  practice  of  medicine  would  be  very 
beneficial,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  some  of  those  diseases  in 
which  the  capillary  system,  as  Dr  Thomson  expresses  it,  requires 
to  be  stimulated,  and  the  tone  of  the  habit  to  be  maintained  or 
brought  up  to  die  healthy  standard ;  and  he  mentions  as  ex- 
amples, atonic  dyspepsia,  strumous  affections,  chlorosis,  amenor- 
rhoea,bronchocele.  Tabes  tnesenterica^  rickets,  incipient  M»rrAu«. 

According  to  the  results  of  some  experiments  performed  6n  his 
own  person  by  Dr  Thomson,  the  physiological  effects  of  the  by- 
driodate  of  iron  are  of  the  following  nature. 

"  When  taken  in  doses  of  from  three  to  five  grains^  the  Hydrio- 
date  of  Iron  makes  no  sensible  impression  on  the  stomach,  although 
ic  sharpens  the  appetite  and  improves  the  digestive  function  :  it 
seems  to  stimulate  moderately  the  intestinal  canal  through  its  entire 
lengthy  as  it  opens  the  bowels  ;  and^  whilst  it  produces  the  black 
colour  of  the  alvine  discharges  characteristic  of  all  the  preparations 
of  iron^  it  corrects  their  foetor.  When  it  does  not  affect  the  bowelsj 
it  augments  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  increasing  the  flow  of  urine  ; 
and>  if  the  solution  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day^  for  several 
successive  days^  the  presence  of  both  the  Iodine  and  the  Iron  can 
be  readily  detected  in  the  urine.  The  temperature  of  the  skin  is 
moderately  elevated,  and  the  insensible  perspiration  increased.  On 
one  occasion,  having  taken  ten  grains  for  a  dose,  it  almost  imme- 
diately caused  an  uneasy  sensation  at  the  epigastrium,  accompanied 
with  nausea  that  continued  for  several  hours  ;  and  a  slight  degree 
of  headach.  These  symptoms  were  relieved  by  a  copious  stool » 
which  was  perfectly  black.  Two  hours  after  swallowing  the  medi* 
cine,  a  large  quantity  of  urine  was  discharged  ;  and  on  being  tested, 
it  displayed  the  presence  of  both  the  Iodine  and  the  Iron." — Pp.  19, 
20. 

In  evidence  of  its  therapeutic  effects,  the  author  gives  the  de- 
tails of  thirteen  cases  of  one  or  other  forms  of  the  diseases  aU 
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ready  enumerated,  in  which  its  exhibition  was  certainly  follow, 
ed  by  very  beneficial  e£Pect8.  Though  these  cases  are  not  very 
methodically  arranged,  we  must  follow  the  order  of  the  author 
in  any  account  of  them  which  we  are  to  subjoin. 

The  cases,  in  the  treatment  of  which  Dr  Thomson  employs 
the  hydroidate  of  iron  are  not  very  easily  referable  to  distinct 
nosological  heads. 

The  first  case  given  in  the  present  essay  is  one  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  with  indications  of 
general  disorder  of  the  digestive  functions  and  amenorrhaga. 
Suppuration  had  taken  place  in  two  of  the  glands.  The  reme- 
dies prescribed  were  cupping  between  the  shoulders,  a  combina- 
tion of  mercury,  chalk,  and  ipecacuan,  draughts  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  the  local  application  of  leeches  to  the  most  painful  tu- 
mours, solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  the  sores,  and  at  length 
the  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  internally,  and  the  local  applica- 
tion of  ointment  of  ioduretted  hydriodate  of  potass.  In  about 
seventy-two  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  and 
sixty  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  administration  of  the 
iodide  of  iron,  the  catamenia  had  returned,  the  tumours  were 
softened,  the  sores  healed,  and  strength  was  restored. 

The  second  case  appears  to  have  been  much  more  complicated, 
and  rather  obscure  in  origin  and  nature.  The  leading  symptoms 
were  articular  pains,  general  weakness,  amenorrhcea,  and  cede- 
matous  swelling  of  the  extremities,  and  eventually  of  the  whole 
person,  with  extreme  torpor  of  the  intestinal  tube,  lowness  of 
spirits,  and  general  nervous  disorder.  After  all  remedies  had 
been  tried  in  vain  under  various  practitioners  in  Edinburgh  and 
London,  the  iodide  of  iron  was  ordered  in  solution  in  draughts 
containing  two  grains  in  twelve  drachms  of  distilled  water,  and 
along  with  this,  pills  of  aloes,  calomel  and  ipecacuan  to  regulate 
the  action  of  the  bowels.  The  use  of  gestation,  with  mild  and 
non-stimulating  diet,  was  also  enjoined.  In  four  days  after 
commencing  the  use  of  the  iodide  the  oedematous  swelling  had 
disappeared,  the  urine  was  much  augmented,  and  the  bowels 
acted  regularly  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  Recovery  was  at 
length  completed  in  about  three  or  four  weeks  more. 

The  same  remedy  was  exhibited  with  very  good  effects  in  a 
case  of  strumous  enlargement  and  ulceration  of  the  third  finger 
of  the  right  hand  in  a  boy  of  five,  of  evident  strumous  habit, 
and  whose  general  health  had  been  injured  by  repeated  attacks 
of  bronchitis. 

Dr  Thomson  subjoins,  from  the  experience  of  various  profes- 
sional friends,  cases  of  chlorosis  and  syphilitic  or  mercurial  ca-^ 
chectic  ulceration,  in  which  the  iodide  of  iron  is  represented  to 
have  produced  very  beneficial  effects. 
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The  chief  oUection  to  the  whole  of  these  cases  being  received 
•8  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  the  iodide  of  iron  is,  that  in  not 
one  of  them  was  that  metallic  salt  given  alone ;  and  either  its  use 
was  preceded  or  conjoined  with  that  of  various  other  medicinal 
agents,  such  as  calomel,  the  protoxide  of  mercury,  aloes,  ipe- 
cacuan,  which  we  know  well  are  extremely  useful,  by  their  ope- 
ration upon  the  circulation  and  secretions  of  the  alaSMntaiy  ca- 
nal, in  removing  various  states  of  bad  health  depadflik  on  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  function.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  hydriodate  of  iron  may  not  have  been  beneficial 
or  really  useful  in  contributing  to  the  favourable  results  witnes- 
sed. We  think  it  very  likely  that  it  was.  But  we  must  caution 
those  who  propose,  on  the  strengrth  of  the  cases  adduced  in  this 
essay,  to  employ  the  remedy,  that  they  must  not  be  disappointed 
if  they  find  that  all  the  effects  here  ascribed  to  it,  do  not  ensue 
in  their  hands  from  its  employment. 

As  to  its  influence  on  scirrhus  and  on  carcinomatous  ulcers* 
tion,  of  which  one  case  is  given  in  the  present  essay,  we  must 
say  that  any  representation  of  this  kind  is  calculated  to  injure 
the  real  merits  of  the  remedy.  No  one  who  knows  what  is  the 
nature  of  a  scirrhous  tumour,  or  a  cancerous  sore,  will  ever  for 
a  moment  entertain  the  expectation  that  he  can,  by  exhilnting 
the  iodide  of  iron,  or  indeed  any  remedy  whatever,  remove  either 
the  morbid  disorganisation  of  the  one,  or  check  the  destructive 
ulceration  of  the  other;  and  it  is  manifestly  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  remedy  can  have  any  effect  on  such  disorders. 

We  have  made  trial  of  the  hychriodate  of  iron  in  the  prescrib- 
ed form  in  various  cases ;  and  we  find,  on  the  whole,  that  it  is  a 
good  remedy.  Its  efficacy,  we  must  observe,  however,  is  by  fitt 
most  conspicuous  in  cases  of  amenorrhwa^  and  in  that  train  of 
symptoms  of  languid  circulation  with  which  this  disorder  is  so 
often  attended..  We  must  say,  nevertheless,  that  though  it  is 
effectual  in  removing  these  symptoms,  it  has  not  yet,  in  our 
hands,  shown  greater  power  than  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  restor* 
ing  the  menstrual  secretion. 

In  the  cases  of  mercurial  disease,  with  or  without  ulceration, 
in  which  we  have  tried  the  solution,  it  has  not  produced  perma« 
nent  benefit. 

The  dose  is  two,  three,  or  four  grains  taken  in  distilled  water 
three  or  four  times  daily.  When  raised  above  four  grains,  it 
sometimes  induces  pain  and  uneasiness  of  the  epigastric  region, 
and  it  seems  to  irritate  too  violently. 

In  diuretic  properties,  we  have  not  observed  it  to  be  more 
powerful  than  the  tartrate  of  iron. 
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ANATOMY. 

Proportion  in  which  the  Ohturaior  Artery  arises  from  the  Hypogastric 
External  Iliac,  and  Epigastric  Arteries,  By  M.  Jules  Cloquet. — {^From 
Recherches  Anatomiqttes  sur  les  Hernies  de  t Abdomen.) — ^To  ascertain  in 
'v^hat  proportion  the  obturator  artery  arises  from  the  hypogastric,  external 
iliac,  and  epigastric  arteries^  M.  J.  Cloquet  examined  these  vessels  in  250 
subjects^  the  half  of  i^hich  were  males.    The  following  were  the  results. 

The  obturator  artery  arose^ 

A 

1st,  From  the  hypogastric  on  both  sides, 

2d,  From  the  epigastric  on  both  sides, 

3d,  From  hypogastric  on  one  side  and  epigas« 

trie  on  the  other,        -  -  - 

4th»  From  the  femoral, 

125        125         250 

Of  500  subjects  the  obturator  arose  fVom  the  hypogastric  in  348,  viz.  191 
males,  and  157  females ;  and  from  the  epigastric  or  femoral  in  152,  or  58 
males  and  94  females.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred,  1st,  That  the  cases 
in  which  the  obturator  takes  its  rise  from  the  hypogastric  are  the  most  nu- 
merous ;  their  proportion  compared  with  those  in  which  it  arises  from  the 
epigastric  or  femoral  being  nearly  as  three  to  one.  2(/,  That  the  obtura- 
tor appears  to  arise  from  the  hypogastric  more  frequently  in  the  male  than 
hi  the  female. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

On  Animal  Electricity,  hy'M..  Charles  M  hrr^xscci, {Annates  de  Chimie, 
&c.  August  1834.)  Though  the  electricity  of  animals  has  long  been  spoken  of, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  still  without  a  clear  and  precise  fact  to 
prove  its  existence.  Wollaston  first  attempted  to  explain  animal  secretions 
by  electric  chemistry.  Some  time  ago  M.  Matteucci  by  means  of  the  vol- 
taic pile  obtained  fluids,  the  nature  of  which  was  analogous  to  some  of  the 
animal  secretions,  and  also  demonstrate<l  the  decomposition  of  metallic  salts 
introduced  into  the  circulation.  In  the  latter  case  the  alkalis  passed  into 
the  bile  and  the  acids  into  the  urine.  All  this,  however,  did  not  prove  the 
existence  of  the  electrical  state  of  the  secreting  organs.  In  the  42d  Vo- 
lume of  this  Journal,  page  227,  we  gave  an  abstract  of  the  results  of  M* 
Donne's  researches  on  the  chemical  properties  of  the  secretions  in  health 
and  disease.  M.  Donne  showed  that  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  were 
in  opposite  states  of  electricity,  and  that  between  the  stomach  and  liver  of 
all  animals  there  existed  very  powerful  electrical  currents.  The  existence 
of  these  currents,  he  explained  by  the  action  of  the  acids  and  alkalis,  which 
were  separated  by  the  different  organs.  On  reflecting  on  the  feeble  acidity 
and  alkalinity  of  the  liquids  secreted,  and  the  imperfect  conductibility  of 
the  greater  number  of  organized  substances,  M.  Matteucci  was  induced  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  M.  Donne's  theory,  and  to  regard  the  acid  and  alkaline 
substances  formed,  as  produced  by  the  opposite  electrical  statea  of  the  se- 
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creting  organs.  The  directions  of  the  current  besides  fitroured  this  sap- 
position.  As,  however,  it  wss  possible  to  decide  the  matter  by  expmment, 
he  deterroinei  to  hsre  recourse  to  it. 

The  reasoning  was  simple.  If  this  current  is  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
acids  snd  alkalis  secreted,  it  should  undoubtedly  remain  after  the  death  of  the 
animal,  because  these  do  not  disappear.  M.  Matteucd  selected  a  rabbit,  on 
touching  the  stomach  and  liver  of  which  with  the  platinum  extremities 
of  a  galvanometer,  he  had  a  deviation  of  from  1  A'*  to  90^,  and  on  cutting  away 
all  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  which  reach  the  abdomen  superiorly  at  the 
diaphragm  he  found  the  deviation  reduced  to  3*  or  i®.  On  cutting  off  the 
animal's  head,  the  effect  ceased  to  be  produced.  It  was  only  on  introducing 
into  the  spinal  chord  a  metallic  wire,  and  thus  exciting  strong  contractionF, 
that  he  could  sometimes  reproduce  a  transient  deviation. 

A  more  accelerated  death  was  tried,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  was  employed. 
Into  the  interior  of  the  breast  of  another  rabbit,  the  extremity  of  a  glasa 
tube  was  introduced,  communicating  with  a  retort,  by  which  the  hydrocy- 
anic  acid  produced  had  to  traverse  the  cyanuret  of  mercury.  Death  pre- 
ceded by  convulsive  movements  immediately  took  place.  The  current  ap- 
peared and  disappeared,  its  existence  seemed  produced  as  if  by  jerks,  and 
at  last  it  disappeared. 

The  acidity  and  alcalinity  of  the  fluids  of  the  liver  and  the  stomadi  were 
always  ascertained  after  death  and  the  cessation  of  the  currents.  These  re- 
sults were  also  verified  on  numerous  frogs.  The  currents  did  not  cease 
to  be  observed  even  when  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  was  destroyed  by  an 
alkali.  It  is  then  only  during  life  that  these  electrical  states  exist,  and  by 
life  that  they  are  produced.  It  remains  to  be  discovered  by  what  organs 
this  electricity  traverses  the  body,  and  by  what  orcans  it  is  produced.  M. 
Pouillet,  in  a  memoir  published  some  time  ago  in  Magendie's  Journal,  an- 
nounced that  he  had  never  been  able  to  detect  electric  currents  on  touch- 
ing the  nerves  by  the  platinum  extremities  of  a  galvanometer.  M.  Nobili 
constantly  observed  a  current  between  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  a  prepared 
frog.  M.  C.  Matteucci  lately  announced  that  he  had  discovered  an  electric 
current,  on  connecting  with  platinum  plates  communicating  with  the  gal* 
vanometer  the  two  extremities  of  cut  pneumogastric  nerves,  M.  C.  Mat- 
teucci was  not  surprised  at  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Pouillet,  nor  at  not 
being  always  able  to  verify  the  results  of  M.  Nobili,  after  he  observed 
that  even  a  very  strong  current  from  a  pile  often  pairs  of  plates,  which  waa 
made  to  pass  through  a  prepared  frog,  never  quitted  the  organs  of  the  ani- 
mal to  enter  the  wire  of  the  galvanometer.  Although  this  current  passes 
through  the  muscles  alone,  or  through  the  nerves,  or  through  both,  the  gal- 
vanometer placed  intermediately  isnot  influenced  by  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
tlie  frog  is  strongly  excited.  M.  C.  Matteucci  isolated  the  nerve  in  the  thigh 
of  a  frog  by  cutting  away  all  the  muscular  part,  but  the  same  current  still 
exciting  convulsions  did  not  quit  the  nerve  to  pass  into  the  wire  of  the  gal- 
vanometer, the  extremities  of  which  touched  the  surfaces  of  the  cut  muscle. 
In  fine,  leaving  the  muscle  untouched,  he  cut  the  nerve,  and  connected  the 
extremities  of  it  round  the  platinum  plates  of  the  galvanometer ;  the  elec- 
tric current  of  the  pile  in  this  case  produced  only  very  weak  convulsions, 
and  a  deviation  scarcely  sensible  was  perceived  in  the  needle. 

These  results  are  observed,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  current  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  nerves.  Disappointed,  he  returned  to  his 
last  experiments  on  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  and  on  repeating  them  with 
all  precision  he  was  obliged,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  observe  that  no  current 
appears  in  the  nerves,  and  that  it  is  to  some  foreign  causes  that  its  being 
sometimes  present  mustbe  attributed. 

Opposite  electric  states  exist  then  in  living  organs :  it  is  to  them  in  all 
probability  that  the  secretions  are  owing,  but  no  means  known  ehow  by 
what  organs  they  are  produced. 
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yew  process  for  purifyinff  Benzoic  Acid.  By  Giovanki  Riohini. — 
(^From  the  Gazeita  EcUUica  di  /armacia.)— Dissolve  the  acid  in  four  or 
five  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  six  parts  of  water. 
During  ehullition,  add  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  purest  animal  char- 
"'  coal,  filter  it,  and  while  cooling,  the  acid  will  separate  in  crystals.  Should 
long  beautiful  needles  not  be  found,  and  should  it  still  possess  an  odour, 
the  operation  must  be  repeated.  Collect  the  crystals  on  a  filter,  remove 
the  sulphuric  acid  by  washing,  and  leave  them  to  dry  in  the  shade.  Sul- 
phuric acid  dissolves  the  resin  and  oil,  which  render  the  benzoic  acid 
impure. 

To  have  this  acid  in  beautiful  crystals,  dissolve  in  alcohol  that  which 
has  been  previously  purified,  and  put  the  solution  in  a  subliming*  appara* 
tus,  placed  in  a  sand  bath.  Manage  the  fire  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
alcohol  alone  shall  be  volatilized,  and  long  needles,  perfectly  white,  and 
without  odour,  will  be  obtained. 

On  the  Formation  of  Ammonia  during  the  preparation  of  the  Kermes 

Mineral  in  Hydrated  SiUphuret  of  Antimony.     By  M.  Leroy,  Pharmacien 

«t  Brussels. — {From  the  Journal  de  Chimie  Medicate  et  de  Toxicologic, 

September  1834.) — On  preparing  the  kermes  mineral  after  the  process  of 

Clusel,  during  the  action  of  separating  the  kermes  deposited  by  cooling 

from  the  liquid  which  it  contained,  M.  Leroy  felt  a  strong  odour,  which  he 

could  with  difficulty  distinguish,  as  the  gas  which  escaped  passed  before 

him  with  such  rapidity.     He  repeated  the  experiment,  taking  all  possible 

care  to  ascertain  what  occurred.    The  next  morning  the  gas  which  he 

collected  was  found  to  be  ammonia,  which  appeared  to  cover  the  surface 

of  the  liquid  where  it  was  formed.     The  odour  was  so  strong  that  it  was 

difficult  to  stand  before  the  vessel  which  contained  the  preparation.     The 

little  motion  communicated  to  the  liquid  was  sufficient  to  disengage  all  the 

ammonia  formed. 

The  formation  of  ammonia  appeared  scarcely  sensible  when  the  kermes 
was  prepared  for  the  first  time  with  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  and  the  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony ;  but  when  the  solution  of  soda  was  used  several  times^ 
or  new  sulphuret  of  antimony,  along  with  that  which  was  precipitated  by 
the  action  of  the  subcarbonate,  a  larger  quantity  of  ammonia  was  obtained 
and  easily  collected.  M.  Leroy  has  used  the  solution  six  and  even  eight 
times  successively,  and  always  obtained  kermes  of  a  beautiful  colour,  it 
being  understood  that  at  each  trial  the  quantity  of  water  previously  eva* 
porated  was  replaced. 

MEDICAL  PATHOLOGY. 

On  the  Natural  History  of  the  Insect  of  the  Itch.  By  M.  R  as  pail.— 
{From  the  Bulletin  General  de  Therapeuiique,  September  1834.) — From 
time  immemorial  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Europe  have  recognized 
the  existence  of  the  insect  of  the  itchy  and  been  accustomed  to  extract  and 
destroy  it.  In  the  twelfth  century,  Abynzoar  made  special  mention  of  it. 
In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  Ingrasseas,  Gabucinus*  Laurence 
Joubert  described  it,  and  Moufet,  in  his  Theafrum  Inseetorum,  printed 
1634,  gave  a  minute  account  of  it.  About  the  same  time,  Hauptman  and 
Hafeureffer  also  noticed  its  existence.  The  first  drawing  of  it  was  given 
by  an  anonymous  contributor  to  the  Acta  Eruditorum  in  1682,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  page  317,  Table  xvii.  Fig.  FEE.  This  figure  of  the  Insect,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Raspail,  is  not  incorrect  but  caricatured.  In  1687,  Bonomo 
wrote  a  letter  to  Redi  on  the  subject,  which  appeared  in  the  MiscelU  Natm 
Curios,  for  1691*  In  this  letter  Bonomo  gave  a  detailed  description  and 
figure  of  the  insect,  which  popular  tradition  and  old  authors  had  remarked 
in  the  pustules  of  the  itch.  His  description  and  drawing  were  taken  horn 
nature.    Mead,  1703^  and  Baker  and  Schwiebe  reproduced  the  figure  of 
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Bonoroo,  but  they  conUin  more  details,  which^  in  spite  of  their  incomet- 
ness,  show  th&t  their  observations  had  been  carried  farther.     In  1691 
Bonani  published  the  description  and  drawing  of  an  insect  which  Father 
Baldigiani  had  found  in  a  pustule  on  the  face  of  one  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Jesuiu  College  at  Home.    The  figure  was  the  same  as  that  of  Bonoiii& 
Schwammerdam,  Leewenhoeck,  and  Reaumur  have  lefl  nothing  whidi  en  * 
indicate  that  they  had  met  with  the  insect.    Linnaeus  himself  Ibunded  hii 
specific  distinctions  on  the  figures  of  Bonomo ;  and  as  the  latter  had  engrav- 
ed on  the  same  plate,  and  with  the  same  incorrectness,  the  insect  of  itch  and 
that  of  meal,  he  was  induced  to  comprehend  as  varieties  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, two  insects  of  which  the  specific  difference  is  great.     This  differenoe 
did  not  escape  DeGeer,  who,  in  the  fifth  plate  of  his  seventh  volume,  depict- 
ed both  insects  with  such  accuracy  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  generic  dif« 
ferences.     In  fine,  in  1791,  Wichman,  a  physician  of  Hanover,  publish- 
ed a  special  work  on  this  subject,  and  Goeze  verified  the  assertions  sod 
drawings  of  Wichman.    Af\er  that,  observers  in  France  were  either  lesi 
fortunate  or  less  skilful  and  patient,  and  the  insect  of  the  itch  eluded  their 
searches.    But  in  1812,  M.  J.  C.  Gales,  a  pupil  of  the  Hospital  St  Louis, 
at  the  request  of  M.  Alibert,  began  his  researches  on  the  itch,  the  results 
of  which  he  gave  in  his  Thesis.     M.  Gales  announced  that  he  had  found 
the  insect  of  the  itch,  and  called  as  witnesses  the  most  celebrated  men  of 
the  Institute  and  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  who  all  applauded  his  suc- 
cess, and  declared  that  they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the  long  lost 
insect  of  the  itch.  The  author  illustrated  his  memoir  with  a  beautiful  plate 
designed  by  H.  Meunier,  an  able  natural  history  painter.     Scepticism 
could  not  quarrel  with  a  discovery  attested  by  so  many  illustrious  witnes- 
ses.   The  figures  of  M.  Gales  became  the  standard.     They  appeared  in 
the  first  editions  of  M.  Alibert's  work.    They  were  cited  by  LatreiJle  ss 
authentic  figures,  and  Lamarck,  far  fVom  doubting  the  assertions  of  M. 
Gales,  was  led  to  believe,  on  comparing  his  figures  with  those  of  De  Greer* 
that  there  might  be  two  species  of  insects  in  the  itch.     Nevertheless  one 
would  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  art  of  rendering  this  insect  visible'  was 
a  secret  of  which  M.  Gales  had  reserved  the  right  of  exclusive  possession. 
From  the  publication  of  his  thesis,  none  of  the  medical  men  were  able  to 
discover  it.     This  want  of  success  in  the  masters  where  the  pupil  had 
succeeded,  produced  incredulity;  ami  M.  Lugol,  the  colleague  of  M.  Alibert 
caused  it  to  be  announced  in  the  Lnnceite  Fran^aise  of  the  28th  July,  that 
he  would  give  a  prize  of  a  hundred  crowns  to  the  pupil  who  would  show 
him  the  insect  of  the  itch  in  man.    A  violent  discussion  took  place  between 
the  jmpils  of  M.  Lugol  and  those  of  AI.  Alibert,  which  furnished  M. 
Raspail  with  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  reasons  o£  both  parties* 
and  of  engaging  in  some  original  researches  on  the  point.     He  examined 
minutely  by  the  microscope  nearly  200  pustules  daily,  but  was  as  unsuc- 
cessful as  others.     He  did  not,  however,  conclude  that  the  existence  of 
the  insect  was  fabulous.     The  authors  who  had  described  it  were  to  be 
depended  on,  and  the  exactness  of  their  drawings  was  admitted  by  all  ob- 
servers.   He  attributed  his  want  of  success  to  the  influence  of  the  Pari- 
sian climate,  or  thut  of  the  medicines  used,  or  his  inexperience  in  finding 
the  lurking  place  of  the  insect.     All  these  difficulties  existed,  however,  in 
the  case  of  M.  Gales  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  he  could  pro- 
duce so  often  what  so  many  masters  sought  for  in  vain. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  of  M.  Gales  with  those  of  the  old  writers 
raised  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  M.  Raspail,  which  was  soon  removeil  on  plac- 
ing by  the  side  of  M.  Meunier's  figures  the  cheese  mite,  which  M.  Gales 
had  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  learned  men  who  attested 
his  discovery  of  it.  To  make  sure  that  this  was  really  the  case,  M.  Mcy- 
nier  announced  to  M.  Lugol  that  he  had  found  the  insect,  and  would  ex- 
hibit it  publicly.  I'his  caused  a  considerable  sensation*  M.  Lugol  could 
not  attend^  but  MM.  J.  Cloquety  Bailey^  and  other  eminent  men  were 
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present.  Every  precaution  was  taken  that  no  error  should  arise  from  the 
impurity  of  the  water.  The  glass  containing  the  particles  of  the  itch  was 
placed  under  the  microscope^  and  M.  Meynicr  spread  the  water  with  his  fin- 
ger, when  the  bystanders  on  looking^  immediately  declared  that  the  long« 
uist  insect  designed  by  M.  Gales  had  been  found  again.  M.  J.  Cloquet 
exdaimed  that  it  was  the  same  as  he  had  seen  a  hundred  times.  As  soon 
as  this  farce  had  lasted  some  time^  the  truth  was  told  that  the  insect  exhi- 
bited was  the  cheese  mite^  which  M.  Meyuier  had  managed  to  introduce 
into  the  liquid^  by  stirring  it  with  his  finger.  After  this  M.  Raspail  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  on  the  subject  in  the  Annates  des  Sciences  (f  Observation, 
in  which  he  came  to  the  conclusion^  that  M.  Alibert  was  wrong  in  admit- 
ting that  M.  Gales  had  shown  the  insect  of  the  iich^  and  that  M.  Lugol 
was  also  wrong  in  denying  its  existence*  To  demonstrate  this  M.  Ras- 
pail published  a  plate  containing  the  representations  given  by  various  au- 
thors, among  which  he  took  care  to  insert  that  of  M.  Gales*  M.  Gales  made 
no  reply,  but  M.  Patrix  undertook  his  defence,  and  offered  to  produce 
the  Acarus  scabiisi.  In  this  he  was  unsuccessful.  He  published,  however^ 
as  a  representation  of  the  insect  demonstrated  by  him,  the  some  plate 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Diciionnaire  des  Sciences  MedicaleSf  changing 
only  the  title.  This,  according  to  M.  Raspail,  is  only  a  republication  of 
the  figures  of  the  mite  by  Bonomo  in  the  Miscellanea  Natures  Curios<H 
rum  for  1691.  AfVer  1829,  when  this  discussion  took  place,  no  doubt  re- 
mained of  the  non-existence  of  the  Acarus  scabiei,  and  thus  ii^ustioa  was 
done  to  the  ancient  authors  who,  as  afterwards  shown,  must  really  have 
seen  the  insect  In  1831,  on  observing  the  itch  of  the  horse,  M.  Raspail 
found  the  insect  which  had  been  noticed  by  De  &eer,  and  of  which  he 
had  given  a  rude  and  exaggeratd  figure,  and  became  satisfied  that  the  in- 
sect of  the  itch  in  man  would  yet  be  found. 

On  the  16  th  of  August  last  M.  Alibert  announced  to  M.  Lugol,  that  the  in- 
sect of  the  itch  had  been  discovered.  M.  Renpicci,  a  student  of  medicine 
from  Corsica,  was  astonished  on  coming  to  attend  the  classes  in  the  capi- 
tal, to  find  that  its  existence  was  disputed,  and  soon  showed  it  to  several. 
On  the  ^6ih  August,  M.  Lugol  was  convinced  that  the  insect  of  the  itch  did 
really  exist,  it  b^ng  shown  him  and  several  physicians  of  Paris.  Its  charac- 
ters, however  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  insect  depicted  by  M. 
Gkdes  in  1812,  which  M.  Alibert  copied  in  his  great  work  of  1825.  Such  is 
a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  case.  We  shall  give  the  characters 
of  the  insect  of  the  itch,  found  in  man.  At  first  sight  it  appears  white, 
but  on  a  more  attentive  examination  some  reddish  brown  points  are  seen 
on  its  circumference.  It  may  be  seen  without  a  magnifying  glass  running 

on  a  coloured  surface.  It  is  about  §is^JS  ^^'^^  ^^^^  ^°  diameter.  With 
a  single  glass  ite  feet  may  be  counted,  its  muzzle  distinguished,  and  all 
the  details  recognized  which  De  Geer  has -given  in  a  manner  so  vague.  If 
it  is  looked  at  lengthways  by  the  microscope,  it  appears  flattened,  and  in 
the  transparent  places  it  exhibits  parallel  curved  striae,  which  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  shell  of  a  fish  viewed  by  the  same  magnifying  power.  Its 
anterior  feet  and  head  are  capable  of  being  concealed  under  its  body  by 
curving  itself  down  wants,  and  one  would  then  sdy  that  the  five  organs  had 
been  withdrawn  within  its  cell,  like  the  analogous  members  of  the  tortoise. 
This  movement  is  favoured  by  the  conformation  of  the  dorul  surfkce  of 
the  insect,  which  projects  and  advances  like  a  roof  on  the  anterior  feet  and 
head.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  body  placed  in  the  same  position  pre- 
sents eight  hairs,  gradually  decreasing  in  size  as  they  approach  the  anus. 
Four  of  these  belong  to  the  posterior  feet,  and  the  other  fbur  are  inserted  two 
on  each  side  of  the  anus  on  tne  four  small  tubercles,  which  cannot  be  well  dis- 
tinguished, unless  they  be  made  to  project  by  the  point  of  a  needle.  On  the 
disk  of  the  dorsal  surface  numerous  brilliant  points  are  distinguished.  If 
we  were  to  confine  our  observations  to  this  point  of  view,  we  would  be  led 
to  suppose  the  insect  to  be  flattened  and  tnese  points  to  be  simple  small 
VOL.  XL1II.  xo.  1S3.  I  i 
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circles,  but  we  fihall  be  soon  undeceived  by  observing  the  animal  in  pioRk. 
Tlie  great  white  spot  is  found  to  present  a  thick  prominence^  tlic  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces  are  equally  enlarged,  and  each  of  these  small  drdei 
of  the  back  is  surmounted  by  an  inflexible  transparent  hair.    The  fbor  no- 
ges  of  points  which  descend  towards  the  anus  and  towards  the  head  ha?e 
the  longest  hairs.    The  circumferences  of  the  body  present  lobes  of  difie- 
rent  forms,  according  to  the  motions  of  the  animal^  and  the  positions  whidi 
it  assumes.      The  strie  mentioned  above  cover  the  whole  surface  of  die 
body.    They  are  not  simple  folds  of  skin  but  a  large  cellular  network,  of 
which  the  cellules  are  linear  and  hollow,  and  the  interstices  in  relief.  This 
network   powerfully  resists  cutting  instruments.     This    resistance  is  so 
strong  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  kill  the  insect  with  the  point  of  a  needle 
while  extracting  it.    M.  Raspail  found  it  very  difficult  with  the  aid  of  t 
lens  and  his  dissecting  instruments  to  bruise  and  divide  it.     It  glided  and 
rebounded,  and  the  stiff  hairs  on  its  back  served  but  to  increase  the  difficul- 
ty of  its  dissection.   It  was  found  then  that  not  only  the  body  possessed 
a  certain  hardness,  but  that  its  feet  and  muzzle^  to  which  the  paws  lent  ao 
apparent  delicacy,  by  rendering  them  diaphanous^  were  scaly  and  horny. 
Such  is  the  general  and  particular  appearance  of  the  insect  as  observed 
while  walking  and  presenting  its  bacK  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.     Bat 
when  it  is  placetl  on  its  back  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  inf^or  surface  of  its 
body^   its  complicated  organization  requires  more  minute  study.     It  is 
then  seen  that  the  four  anterior  feet  and  the  head  are  implanted  in  so  many 
cases,  which,  however,  they  are  unable  to  enter.    These  cases  form  a  spe- 
cies of  breastplate,  having  a  peculiar  effect.    The  head  5s  inserted  into  an 
angle,  of  which  the  summit  is  prolonged  on  the  thorax  in  a  line  of  a  golden 
red.     This  head  is  very  simple,  purplish,  and  curved  downwards  by  its 
sucker,  which  did  not  appear  formed  of  any  visible  system  of  mandibuluy 
pieces.    On  being  placet!  in  acetic  acid,  two  transparent  vesicles  were  visi- 
ble, which  would  at  once  be  taken  for  the  two  eyes.     On  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  two  pair  of  large  points  were  observed,  surmounted  each  by  a  hair. 
These  hairs  when  they  pass  beyond  the  crooked  head  appear  to  be  une- 
qual, because  two  are  inserted  in  the  posterior,  and  two  into  the  anterior 
pair.     The  borders  of  the  sheath  of  the  two  feet  next  the  head  are  pro- 
longed as  two  reddish  lines,  and  approach  each  other  as  far  as  the  Hne  which 
proceeds  from  the  neck  of  the  animal.     The  borders  of  the  sheath  of  the 
other  two  arise  in  red  lines  at  the  convexity  of  the  lines  just  mentioned. 
The  legs  are  composed  of  four  orticulations  and  an  oblique  basilar  portion. 
Each  of  the  articulations  is  thick  set  with  hairs,  of  which  those  placed  on 
the  side  are  alone  seen.     The  last  articulation  is  thick  set,  with  very  short 
prickles,  and  armed  below  with  a  stiff  hair  terminating  by  on  expansion, 
capable  of  forming  a  vacuum,  by  means  of  which  the  msect  can  fix  itself 
to  any  surface.     The  articulations  are  not  distinct,  and  require  long  ob- 
servation to  get  a  view  of  them.   These  five  anterior  members  are  half*co- 
vered  by  the  projection  of  the  body  as  mentioned  above. 

On  the  belly  two  pairs  of  other  organs  are  perceived,  which  De  Geer  has 
rendered  grotesque  by  four  hairs  enlarged  towards  their  base  and  attached 
to  the  belly.  These  pretended  hairs  are  the  four  posterior  legs,  which 
though  much  shorter  than  the  anterior  ones,  possess  the  same  organization 
with  the  exception  of  their  not  possessing  the  locomotive  apparatus  named 
by  M.  Raspail,  ambulacrum,  which  is  replaced  by  very  long  nairs.  The  an* 
terior  are  longer  than  the  posterior.  The  anus  sometimes  projects^  some- 
times concealed  ;  but  to  render  it  quite  visible  the  insect  must  be  dried 
when  the  derma  retains  its  shape  from  its  hardness,  while  the  abdomen  is 
retracted,  and  the  direction  of  the  anus  marked  through  the  transparent 
derma.  The  external  colour  of  the  animal  is  snow  white,  except  its  feet 
and  muzzle,  but  if  observed  bv  refraction  it  is  yellow,  like  all  the  white 
tissues  of  animals.    Though  the  hairs  of  the  anterior  members  are  direct- 
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ed  forwards^  this  is  no  obstacle  to  its  progress,  as  it  has  the  faculty  of  fold- 
ing its  legs  and  muzzle  downwards.  Its  progress  too  when  it  burrows  in 
the  skin  is  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  the  papilla;,  which  are  thick  set 
on  its  back^  and  which  render  retreat  impossible.  The  scaly  hardness  of 
its  external  covering  is  like  the  shell  of  a  tortoise,  and  its  ventral  surface 
is  striated  like  its  dorsal.  « 

MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JUEI8PBUDENCE. 

Rupture  of  the  Diaphragm  and  Fracture  of' the  Cranium,  in  consequence  of 
severe  injuries,  with  remarks  on  the  medico^legal  questions  to  which  thty 
give  rise,  by  Dr  Da  vat^  (from  the  Archives  Generates  de  Medecine,  Septem- 
ber 1834.^  Three  men^  returning  half-drunk  from  a  fair^  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  beaten  by  a  fourth^  who  had  drunk  as  much,  and  an  hour  after- 
wards waited  on  Dr  Davat,  having  spent  the  intermediate  time  in  travers- 
ing a  mile  and  a-half.  The  two  younger,  who  had  received  only  some  small 
scratches  and  slight  bruises,  made  such  a  noise  that  Dr  DaVat  got  rid  of 
them  as  fast  as  he  could,  without  paying  attention  to  the  eldest,  who  sat  on 
a  chair  without  speaking  a  word,  resting  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  his 
elbows  on  his  knees.  M.  Davat  did  not  speak  to  him,  believing  that  he  as- 
sumed this  position  because  he  was  more  drunk  than  the  rest.  The  other 
two  had  answered  very  eagerly  the  questions  put  to  them,  and  never  men- 
tioned that  one  of  them  had  fallen  senseless  under  the  blows  which  he  had 
received.  "When  the  two  departed,  the  third,  J.  V.,  who  never  spoke  much, 
rose  slowly  without  assistance,  reached  the  door,  walked  without  stagger- 
ing, and  M.  Davat  lost  sight  of  them  all  till  the  next  moming« 

During  the  twelve  or  fiAeen  minutes  they  remained  in  M.  Davat's  study, 
J.  V.  made  no  attempt  at  vomiting,  never  spoke,  continued  in  the  position 
described  above,  a^d  gave  no  sign  of  uneasiness.  On  going  away,  his  coun- 
tenance exhibited  only  uneasiness.  It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  when 
they  left  M.  Davat,  and  they  had  a  full  hour's  walk  up  hill  before  them. 
All  three  remained  in  the  village  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a-half,  telling 
every  body  who  would  hear  them  what  had  happened.  Those  who  sur- 
rounded were  more  anxious  to  hear  than  to  observe,  and  no  body  pitied 
them.  It  was  remarked,  however,  that  J.  V.,  though  standing  like  the  rest, 
appeared  absorbed,  did  not  concern  himself  about  any  thing,  spoke  little,  or 
rather  answered  only  yes  or  no.  It  was  said  that  he  attempted  to  vomit, 
but  without  effect.     He  did  not  complaia  of  any  thing. 

At  last  they  proceeded  on  their  way  towards  their  hamlet,  but  when  they 
were  only  halfway  J.  V.  fell  from  weariness,  and  did  not  rise  again.  He 
was  placed  in  a  millf  where  he  spent  the  night.  In  the  morning  he  wcs 
carried  home,  and  M.  Davat  was  sent  for.  According  to  the  account  given 
by  his  companions,  he  became  insensible  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
i^hich  gives  an  interval  of  four  hours  from  the  time  he  was  struck  till  sit- 
ting down  from  fatigue  he  became  comatose,  in  which  state  he  remained 
till  his  death. 

J.  V.  was  described  by  his  friends  as  being  of  a  good  peaceable  dispo-* 
sition.  He  diil  not  speak  much  in  general,  occasionally  drank  a  little  wine, 
which  he  bore  easily ^  was  vigorous,  strong,  healthy,  and  36  years  of  age. 

On  being  introduoed  to  the  patient  M.  Davat  found  him  lying  on  his 
back.  On  stripping  him  to  his  shirt,  it  was  found  unstained,  liie  body 
in  general  was  perfectly  formed  and  very  muscular — not  the  slightest  scratch, 
bruise,  or  trace  of  violence  appeared  externally,  though  the  body  was  mi- 
nutely examined,  particularly  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen.  Nothing  ap- 
peared externally  to  account  for  the  alanning  symptoms.  The  clothes  were 
slightly  soiled  on  the  back,  but  the  stains  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  the 
moisture  imbibed  fVom  the  dunghill  on  which  he  had  slept. 

The  symptoms  indicated  cerebral  hemorrhage,  probably  external  to  the 
encephalic  mass,  because  sensation  and  motion  remained  throughout,  though 
the  immobility  appeared  complete.    When  the  patient  was  pinched  he  drew 
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btck  the  limb.  Tlie  skin  wu  generallT  cold,  the  limbs  were  remtrkiblj 
tigid,  the  pulie  naall  and  weak,  the  ptlpebre  half-open «  the  eye  immofe- 
Me,  the  iris  dikted,  but  still  slightly  sensible  to  the  light — the  moath  half 
open  wad  frothy  without  any  dcTiation.  The  respiration  was  anxious,  ptin- 
ftil,  and  difficult— the  muscles  of  inspiration  strongly  raised  the  chest,  but 
there  was  scarcely  any  pulmonary  expansion,  and  that  accompanied  l^  the 
death  rattle.  Percussion  was  not  exercised  on  the  chest.  Deglutition  wv 
stiU  possible,  but  very  difficult  The  firoth  of  the  mouth  seemed  to  come 
iVom  the  brondii — not  the  smallest  quantity  o£  the  matter  coiHained  in  the 
ktomadi  was  found  in  it.  The  abdomen  was  flexible,  but  exhibitt^  nothiqg 
peculiar.  In  despair  as  to  the  cause,  M.  Davat  opened  a  vein  in  both  anni 
without  obtaining  any  blood,  and  applied  sinapisms  to  the  calves  of  the  Ic|^ 
The  patient  died  at  one  r.  m.  M.  Davat  knew  not  whether  to  attribote 
this  mortal  apoplexy  to  the  quantity  whidi  the  patient  had  drunk,  or  to  the 
ill  treatment  he  had  receired.  It  was  said,  to  be  sure,  that  he  had  been 
struck,  but  neither  could  the  place  where  the  blows  had  been  given  be 
shown,  nor  could  the  nature  of  the  instrument  be  pointed  out ;  besides,  the 
whole  surfiu»  of  the  body  was  free  from  lesion  of  any  kind.  Whatever  it 
was,  a  judicial  examination  of  the  body  was  ordered,  and  M.  Davat  aeoom- 

Sinied  Dr  Mande  to  the  dissection.    The  body  was  examined  fbrty-fbm 
ours  after  death. 

There  was  very  decided  rigidity.  The  thumbs  were  flexed  on  the  pafan 
of  the  hand,  and  the  fingers  on  the  thumb.  The  muscles  were  retracted  snd 
showed  vividly  their  fbrais.  The  traits  of  the  countenance  were  regular,  and 
the  mouth  was  not  turned  to  one  side.  There  was  neither  ecchyroosis,  scratch, 
nor  contusion  on  the  surface  of  tjie  body.  There  were  some  cadaveric 
marks  on  the  back,  the  result  of  pressure.  While  thiarextemal  examinaticm 
was  going  forward,  the  medical  men  were  informed  that  the  deceased  had 
been  struck  on  the  head.  Their  attention  was  consequently  directed  to 
the  scalp,  the  hairs  on  which  were  long,  rude  and  thick,  but  nothing  was 
found  on  the  external  surface.  Having  cut  through  the  scalp  fbom  befine 
backwards,  and  turned  it  down  upon  the  ears,  the  subjacent  cellular  tisne 
appeared  infiltrated  with  black  blood  throughout  the  posterior  part  of  the 
head,  extending  to  the  interstices  between  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  neck.  This  infiltration,  though  abundant  and  extensive,  bad  not 
ruptured  the  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue,  so  that  no  collection  of  blood  was 
found.  It  was  confined  between  the  pericranium  and  the  derma  of  the 
scalp,  which  was  scarcely  blackened.  On  the  left  parietal  protuberance 
there  was  a  slight  longitudinal  sanguineous  infiltration.  There  the  cellular 
tissue  was  sligntly  separated  or  torn,  but  the  hairy  scalp  which  covered  it 
presented  no  observable  contusion,  or  the  slightest  visible  lesion,  so  that 
this  could  not  have  produced  the  extravasatiou  of  blood  mentioned. 

After  having  raised  the  bloody  cellular  tissue  and  the  pericranium,  two 
large  fractures  appeared,  the  one  longitudinal,  the  other  transverse,  uniting 
at  a  right  angle  on  the  lefl  parietal  protuberance.  From  the  point  of  imion, 
several  smaller  fractures  extended  in  rays  to  the  neighbouring  bones  to  the 
extent  of  one  or  two  inches.  The  centre  of  all  these  different  fractures  ex- 
hibited a  fissure  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  by  which  the 
infiltrated  blood  had  been  efibsed  through  the  cellular  tissue. 

The  longitudinal  fracture  extended  from  behind  forwards.  Commencing 
at  the  posterior  border  of  the  Jbrameniita^Tium,  it  traversed  the  occipital, 
left  parietal,  frontal,  and  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  ended  at  the  spheno- 
basilar  articulation. 

The  transverse  fracture  extended  from  the  articulation  of  the  left  parie- 
tal with  the  temporal  to  the  middle  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  right 
temporal.  Its  direction  across  the  parietal  bones  was  obliquely  from  left 
to  right.  It  cut  at  an  acute  angle  the  line  of  the  longitudinal  mcture,  di- 
rectly on  the  left  occipital  protuberance,  passed  half  an  inch  farther  forward 
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than  the  right  parietal  protuberance^  and  lost  itself  about  the  middle  of  the 
squamous  portion  of  the  right  temporal^  which  was  splintered  by  a  counter 
blow.  On  raising  the  skull  cap,  the  fractures  abo?e  described  extended 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone ;  and  under  the  parietal  protuber- 
ance between  the  disengaged  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  there  was  an  effu- 
sion of  coagulated  blood  to  the  amount  of  about  two  ounces.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  dura  mater  was  to  the  extent  of  four  inches.  The  hemorrhage 
was  probably  caused  by  some  of  the  splinters,  which  had  wounded  some  of 
the  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  No  other  bloody  efi\ision 
existed  on  Uie  surface  of  the  cranium,  the  splinters  of  the  fractured  portion 
of  the  temporal  were  not  displaced,  and  no  hemorrhage  accompanied  the  frao- 
ture  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  The  cerebral  substance  was  not  injured 
in  any  part.  The  left  hemisphere  bore  the  mark  of  the  depression  which 
it  had  suffered,  but  its  parenchyma  was  without  apparent  lesion. 

The  abdominal  parietes  did  not,  either  superficially  nor  in  the  thickness 
of  the  muscles  which  composed  them,  present  ecchymosis,  contusion,  or  any 
thing  else.  The  liyer,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  Intestines  were  even  in  a  healthy 
state. 

On  examining  the  stomach  the  great  cut  de  sac  had  disappeared.  A 
longitudinal  laceration  across  the  diaphragm,  especially  its  phrenic  centre, 
had  fldlowed  it  to  pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  This  laceration  was 
recent,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  extent,  and  presented  some  floating  shreds 
yet  bloody,  but  these  bloody  httle  drops  were  so  little  characterized  that  it 
would  have  been  imprudent  to  have  drawn  any  conclusion  from  them. 
The  edges  of  the  laceration  did  not  adhere  to  the  herniated  stomach,  which 
had  compressed  the  opening  soas  to  render  its  borders  scarcely  red  or  rather 
pale,  BO  that  little  blood  had  escaped,  and  this,  besides,  was  mixed  with  the 
matters  effused  into  the  pleura,  so  as  to  be  recognized  with  difficulty. 

The  abdomen  contained  no  foreign  matter,  and  nothing  was  effaaed  into 
its  cavity. 

The  herniated  portion  of  the  stomach  was  ruptured,  and  its  contents  had 
escaped  into  the  thorax.  These  consisted  of  ory  vegetables,  meat,  bread, 
wine,  &c  in  a  state  scarcely  digested,  and  filled  two  soup  plates. 

The  laceration  of  the  great  cut  de  sac  of  the  stomach  extended  to  an  ineh 
and  a  half  on  its  superior  sur&ce.  Its  circumference  waa  red,  unequal^  and 
as  it  were  broken,  and  the  blood  was  not  coagulated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
open  vessels.  Pressure  round  about  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  blood  to 
ooze  out  in  small  quantity.  Except  this  opening  which  presented  nothing 
more  on  its  edges,  the  stomach  was  quite  healthy. 

The  blood  effused  from  this  wound,  like  that  from  the  wound  of  the  dia- 

Sragm  was  mixed  with  matters  contained  in  the  pleura,  and  the  clots  of 
>od  were  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  the  aliments  which  had  been 
traced  by  a  rich  coloured  wine.  Besides  little  blood  being  effusedy  the  clots 
were  small  and  rare. 

The  whole  inferior  lobe  of  the  left  lung  had  been  pressed  upwards  and 
backwards,  while  the  surface  of  the  pleura  in  contact  with  the  effusion  was 
red,  and  its  capillaries  much  infiltrated.  This  infiltration  was  a  true  inflam- 
matory bloody  clotting,  on  the  surface  of  which  were  developed  here  and 
^erc  small  pseudo- membranous  whitish  patches  few  in  number.  The  blad- 
der contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  urine. 

On  reading  the  above  three  questions  suggest  themselves^  1st,  was  the 
patient  dead  or  alive  when  he  was  struck  ?  2d,  were  the  lesions  the  result  of 
a  blow  or  a  fall  ?  3J,  could  he  have  sustained  all  the  lesions  meniioned  when 
he  presented  himseU'  to  Dr  Davat  at  six  o'clock  p.  m.  an  hour  after  he  had 
been  struck  ? 

I.  The  patient  must  have  been  struck  when  alive,  1st,  Because  he  had  been 
seen  during  life  with  all  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  lesions  observ- 
ed on  opening  the  body ;  2d,  Because  it  is  impossible  to  produce  in  a  dead 
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body  til  the  ■ppeorancet  whidi  icooropftnied  the  Ihictures  of  the  cmuin, 
vis.  the  ■eparaUon  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  extent  of  fire  inches  with  ef- 
Anion  of  coagulated  bloody  the  pasiage  of  the  blood  outwards  through  the 
fraaure,  and  the  infiltration  of  the  ceUolar  tissue  covering  the  cranium;  3^ 
Becauie  it  is  difficult  to  produce  rupture  of  the  diaphragm^  and  still  more  « 
of  tlie  stomach  of  a  dead  body  ;  and  4/A,  Because  when  such  ruptures  aie 
produced  small  clots  of  blood  similar  to  those  found  in  tlie  cavity  of  the  left 
pleura  are  never  met  with. 

II.  On  the  question^  as  to  whether  the  lesions  were  the  result  of  a  fidl  or 
a  blow^  M  Davat  makes  the  following  observations.  In  fklls  it  is  mostfie- 
quently  the  large  viscera,  as  the  liver,  spleen,  &c  that  are  ruptured.  Id 
toe  present  case  they  were  in  a  perfectly  normal  state. 

The  fractures  of  the  head  could  have  been  caused  only  by  a  hard  roood 
body  producing  iu  effects  by  one  blow,  and  rather  by  its  velocity  than  iu 
weight.  The  external  violence  was  applied  on  the  left  parietal  protuber- 
ance, the  point  where  all  the  fractures  met,  or  rather  whence  they  all  pro- 
ceeded. The  counter  fhicture  of  the  right  tempond^  the  aitaation  of  thii 
fractureylits  position  with  reference  to  that  of  the  left  parietal,  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  the  violence  acted ;  and  since  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
the  direction  of  the  great  longitudinal  and  transverse  ftactures  is  slightiy  ob- 
lique from  left  to  right,  it  will  appear  that  the  tangential  violence  could  ict 
only  by  producing  with  the  perpendicular  diameter  of  the  head  a  very  ob- 
tuse angle.  In  whatever  situation  the  body  was  placed^  it  was  impossible 
for  such  a  fall  to  have  happened  on  the  parietal.  The  rupture  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  the  stomach  can  be  explained  only  bv  the  action  of  some  ex- 
ternal violence  driving  the  intestinal  mass  upwards.  The  subatance  most 
have  been  caused  by  something  pliable,  and  it  must  have  acted  very  readily 
at  one  blow  with  extraordinary  violence,  because  the  abdominal  parietes 
presented  no  lesion. 

No  object  fulfils  all  these  conditions  better  than  the  knee. 

At  the  moment  of  the  injury  the  stomach  was  distended  by  food.    The 
violence  drove  it  through  the  contracted  diaphragm,  and,  not  being  all  ex- 
pDended,  terminated  by  tearing  the  stomach.     A  fall  could  not  have  proda* 
oed  this.     Had  it  been  the  effect  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  it  would  have 
been  indicated  by  marks  on  the  clothes,  or  extensive  lesions  in  the  abdomen. 
The  cause,  then,  which  produced  the  injury  of  the  stomach  and  diaphragm 
was  evidently  a  blow.     This  must  have  occurred  during  life,  as  M.  Davat 
proved  by  the  following  experiments.     Having  filled  the  stomach  of  a  sub- 
ject with  various  alimentary  substances,  redu^  as  if  by  mastication^  and 
tied  the  oesophagus,  he  struck  vigorously  and  rapidly  the  epigastric  region. 
Rarely  and  with  difficulty  with  one  blow  was  rupture  of  the  stomach  pro- 
duced.   It  was  only  once  in  six  times  that  he  accomplished  it,  and  in  this 
case  the  stomach  was  distended  with  a  quantity  of  matter  which  he  believ- 
ed it  incapable  of  containing  during  life.     By  frequent  percussion  it  was 
always  ruptured,  provided  it  was  not  almost  empty,  and  this  rupture  was 
produce<l  more  easily,  in  proportion  as  the  tissues  of  the  stomach  were  sof- 
tened by  decomposition,  inflammation,  or  maceration  by  its  contents.     By 
one  or  two  percussions  the  diaphragm  was  never  ruptured,  the  stomach  was 
ruptured  on  one  or  other  of  its  surfaces,  sometimes  in  two  places  at  once, 
and  the  matter  was  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

From  what  has  now  been  mentioned,  it  would  appear  that  the  vital  forces 
exercise  some  influence  on  the  frequency  of  ruptures  of  the  diapliragni.  In 
order  to  produce  a  force  acting  in  some  measure  like  vital  contractility,  M. 
Davat  distended  the  intestines  with  as  much  air  as  they  could  hold,  af^r  hav- 
ing previously  filled  the  stomach,  tied  the  oesophagus,  and  inflated  the  lungs. 
The  diaphragm  was  then  ruptured  us  well  as  the  stomach,  but  the  stomach 
did  not  protrude  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura^  and  the  matters  contained  in 
it  were  effused  into  the  abdomen. 
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To  ascertain  all  the  influence  of  this  muscular  contractility,  as  well  ani- 
mal as  organic,  on  the  frequence  of  ruptures  of  the  diaphragm  or  stomach. 
M.  Davat  madeaome  experiments  on  Hying  animals,  and  remarked,  that  it 
was  not  indifferent  whether  the  percussion  was  made  during  inspiration  or 
expiration.  Percussion  during  inspiration  produced  almost  always  a  douhlc 
rupture,  Ui,  of  the  diaphragm,  and  2d,  of  the  stomach.  The  hernia  of  the 
latter  through  the  diaphragm  appeared  to  he  owing  to  muscular  effort  alone. 
When  any  one  is  struck  during  inspiration  on  the  epigastric  region,  the 
stomach  heing  filled  with  food,  the  diaphragm  contracts  and  suddenly  cor- 
rugates as  well  as  the  stomach.    These  two  organs  suddenly  rendered  tense 
become  immoveable,  and  so  to  speak  attentive  to  the  shock.  The  diaphragm 
is  perhap  salready  ruptured,  whilst  the  expiratory  abdominal  muscles,  sud- 
denly contracting,  add  their  force  to  that  of  the  percussion,  and  produce 
hernia  of  the  stomach.     During  this,  the  acting  force  traverses  the  soft 
parts  which  retard  it.     Partially  broken  it  follows  the  curvature  of  the  sto- 
machy arrives  at  theterminateil  |K>rtion,  is  concentrated  anew,  because  it  comes 
in  contact  with  nothing  by  wnich  it  may  be  propagated,  or  because  it  is  re- 
tained, and  expends  itself  in  lacerating  the  part.     From  all  these  consider- 
ations, M.  Davat  concludes  that  the  lesions  were  produced  during  life. 

III.  The  third  question  is,  had  all  the  lesions  been  inflicted  on  J.  V. 
when  he  called  on  M.  Davat  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  ?  The  solution 
of  this  was  of  great  consequence,  as  upon  it  depended  the  possibility  of  the 
guilt  of  the  person  first  accused.    To  answer  it  in  the  affirmative  was  tan- 
tamount tx}  declaring  that  his  life  of  relation  could  exist  for  more  than  three 
hours,  that  he  could  walk  a  league  and  speak  without  complaining  much, 
after  a  double  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  and  stomach,  effusion  of  the  ali- 
ments into  the  pleura,  compression  of  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  lung,  with  a 
fourfold  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  lesions  which  must  necessarily 
speedily  produce  death,  if  they  did  not  do  so  at  once.  From  what  information 
was  obtained,  it  was  evident  that  hehad  been  beaten.    His  companions  did 
not  say  that  he  had  been  stunned  by  the  blows,  which  they  would  have  done 
if  they  could,  as  being  a  circumstance  in  their  favour.   He  was  only  stupi* 
fled,  they  said,  walked  slowly,  sometimes  by  himself,  sometimes  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  the  others,  and  never  spoke  a  Word.     Previously  to  coming 
to  M.- Davat,  they  had  walked  half  a  league  on  foot.    J.  V.  sat  down  as 
mentioned  above,  rested  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  remained  so  till  he  left : 
All  this  time  he  did  not  complain,  his  respiration  did  not  appear  painful, 
his  physiognomy  had  nothing  extraordinary  in  it ;  he  rose  without  assist- 
ance, and  retired  with  his  comrades.     His  walk  was  slow,  grave,  but  not 
unsteady.     His  clothes  were  clean.     After  leaving  M.  Davat  s  house,  he  re- 
mained with  his  companions  for  more  than  an  hour  in  the  village,  almost 
constantly  on  foot,  searching,  however,  for  commodious  places  where  he  might 
support  himself.     He  neither  complained^  nor  spoke  a  word,  nor  asked  for 
any  thing,  but  attending  to  and  understanding  what  was  said.    It  was  as- 
serted that  he  made  some  efforts  to  vomit,  but  without  effect.    He  remain- 
ed in  this  situation  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.     To  reconcile  these 
facts  with  the  lesions  found  is  certainly  difficult.    It  may  be  added^  that  of 
all  these  evidently  mortal  lesions^  no  one  was  so  instantaneously,;  that  the 
patient  was  stout,  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  habituated  to  fatigue,  that  he 
had  drunk  a  little  more  wine  than  usual ;  and  that  it  may  be  so  far  conceiv- 
ed that  the  exciting  and  stupifying  power  of  the  wine  might  have  made 
him  momentarily  forget  his  pains,  giving  him  power  to  speak  and  walk 
till  he  fell  under  the  effect  of  the  compression  of  the  brain,  produced  by 
the  sanguineous  effusion.     From  the  position  of  the  origin  of  the  effusion, 
the  compression  must  have  been  slow  and  gradual,  because  the  blood  whidi 
was  effused  must  have  separated  the  periosteum,  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  do.    J.  V.  then  might  have  had  the  lesions  of  the  cranium  when  he  ap- 
peared before  M.  Davat.    As  to  the  lesions  of  the  diaphragm,  stomach,  and 
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lung,  it  it  extremely  difficult  to  believe  in  their  compatibility  with  life  for 
some  hours.  In  the  absence  of  facts  to  judge  by,  At.  Davat  consulted  ae« 
vend  eminent  men  of  the  profession.  Their  opinions  varied ;  some  thought 
life  for  several  hours  incompatible  with  such  lesions,  others  thought  it  pos- 
sible ;  and  others,  without  denying  the  possibility  of  the  circumstance^  were 
not  disposed  to  admit  readilyot  its  occurrence.  The  last  is  M.  Davat's  opinioD. 
After  noticing  the  effects  on  the  stomach  of  killing  an  animal  during  diges- 
tion, M.  Davat  observes,  that,  considering  that  the  borders  of  the  rupture 
were  not  red ;  that  the  cjuantitv  of  blood  e^ised  was  small ;  that  blade  blood 
ooied  fVom  the  extremity  of  the  torn  vessels  on  the  neighbouring  parts  be- 
ing compressed,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  rupture  took  plaoe 
after  death.  Considering,  too,  that  the  rupture  of  the  diapnragm  was  feur 
inches  and  a-half  in  extent,  that  there  was  no  anhelation,  nothing  abnor- 
mal in  inspiration  and  expiration,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  it  possible  that 
the  lesion  took  place  at  toe  same  time  as  the  fVactures.  All  die  cases  ou 
record  where  the  diaphragm  in  horses  was  ruptured  proved  immediately 
fiital.  The  same  may  be  sud  of  all  happening  to  men  excepting  one,  where 
the  patient  survived  some  time,  and  died  of  another  injury.  In  this  case, 
however,  there  was  distressing  cough,  difficult  respiration,  and  pain.  If 
such  be  the  case,  how  much  more  likely  is  it  that  death  would  occur  im- 
mediately if  to  the  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  there  were  superadded  her^ 
nia  and  laceration  of^  the  stomach  and  emision  of  its  contents  into  the 
thorax.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  when  J.  V.  presented  himself  before 
M.  Davat  he  had  sustained  the  fractures  of  the  cranium,  but  that  the  in- 
juries of  the  diaphragm,  stomach,  and  lung,  were  incompatible  with  life 
for  many  seconds.  The  accused  was  condemned  by  the  criminaJ  court ; 
but,  in  consideration  of  the  alleviating  circumstances,  the  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  seven  years  hard  labour. 

We  may  mention  that  there  is  a  case  narrated  by  Lieutaudy  (Hist. 
Anatomico-Medic  Lib.  ii.  Observ.  779)  of  a  man  addicted  to  drinking,  and 
who  had  complained  of  various  pains  resembling  rheumatism,  being  sud- 
denly seized  with  cough  and  vomiting,  and  dying  soon  afler.  On  inspec- 
tion, the  diaphragm  was  found  ruptured,  the  stomach  protruding  into  the 
thorax  and  ruptured,  and  the  contents  effused  into  the  chest.  In  this  case 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  was  very  great. 

Notice  to  Students  of  Medicine, — The  Harveian  Society  of  Edinburgh  has 
f)xed  on  the  following  subject  for  their  Prize  Essay  for  the  year  1836,  viz. 
'*  The  Chemical  and  Medicinal  properties  of  Creosote,  with  the  best  mode 
of  preparing  it" 

Dissertations  on  this  subject  must  be  transmitte<l  to  either  of  the  Secre- 
taries on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  January  1836.  Each  Dissertation  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  Lictter,  containing  the  Name  and  Address  of  the 
Author,  and  inscribed  on  the  back  with  a  Motto.  The  same  Motto  must 
also  be  prefixed  to  the  Dissertation  to  which  the  Letter  belongs. 

The  Prize  given  by  the  Society  to  the  successful  Candidate,  is  either  a 
Copy  of  the  Quarto  Edition  of  Dr  Harvey's  Works,  published  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  London  ;  or  a  Silver  Medal,  with  a  suitable  Inscrip- 
tion, at  the  option  of  the  Candidate.  The  Prize  is  presented  to  the  suc- 
cessful Candidate  at  the  Annual  Festival  in  April. 

The  Candidate  is  at  liberty  to  employ  his  Dissertation  afterwards,  in  any 
way  he  may  think  proper  :  And,  accordingly,  some  Dissertetions,  present- 
ed to  the  Harveian  Society,  have,  in  consequence  of  publication,  been  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  honour  and  emolument  to  the  Authors. — By  order 
of  the  Society, 

Richard  Huie,  M.  D.,  8.  George  Square.       )  c  ^  « 
RicHAiiD  Poole,  M.  D.,  11.  Antigua  Street.    /  ^^<^™''*<^'- 
Edinburgh,  18/A  March  1835. 
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